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To Our Friends. 

With this issue the **Kalyana-Ealpataru’' begins the third year of its 
humble career. By the ever-showering mercy of Sri Bhagavan and the kind 
sympathy of our friends and well-wishers, the journal has found its 
way to distant countries comprising people of different faiths and 
denominations. The circulation of the “Kalyana-Kalpataru", looking to 
the number of years it has been in existence, is not much below 
satisfaction and we know that all this is, mostly due to the efforts of 
our kind friends and sympathizers who have without hope of any reward 
or rocomponso been silently helping us in the advancement of our cause 
by enlisting subscribers for the journal. We cannot adequately thank 
them for their disinterested efforts in this direction. 

The ^‘Kalyana-Kalpataru** does not, on principle, accept any 
outside advertisement of any sort whatsoever. It has therefore to depend 
solely on the subscribers for its maintenance. The more the number of 
subscribers we are able to secure, the stronger will be our foothold. 
The subscription is almost nominal in comparison to the precious matter 
and charming pictures the “Kalyana-Kalpataru” supplies to its readers. 
Wo fool sure that the “Kalyana-Kalpataru” will be able to make its both 
ends moot if every one of its readers undertakes to enlist at least one 
subscril)or for the same. We have also got in stock with us old files 
of the ‘‘Kalyana-Kalpataru" for the years 1934 and 1935 ( including the 
Special Numbers, f.e.,the'God Number’ and the 'Gita Number’), which 
contain very good articles and pictures by distinguished writers and 
eminent artists, and which cover 836 pages and 63 pictures and 787 pages 
and 37 pictures respectively. 

We would therefore request our friends to continue to help us by 
enlisting many more subscribers for the current year and by securing 
purchasers for the files of the last two years. We also agree to pay a 
commission of 8 annas per subscriber to such of our friends as may like 
to avail themselves of this offer and enlist at least three subscribers or 
purchasers of files. 

The Manager, 
Kalyana*KaIpatani^ 
Gorakhpur. 
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An Appeal. 

'HYie Bhagavadgita or “Song Celestial” has got a unique position 
among the religious books of the world in that it is held in high 
esteem not only by Hindus in India, but also by a very large 
number of men and women in Hurope, America and other lands. 

It is still received in India as one of the great bodies of doctrine 
that most authoritatively govern religious thinking. Its influence 
is not merely philosophic or academic, but immediate and living. 
The central interest of Gita's philosophy and Yoga is its attempt to 
reconcile the inner spiritual truth and the outer actualities of man’s 
life and action. The GUd can and will contribute a large share in the 
solution of the pressing problems of India and humanity. There- 
fore it is incumbent on the thinking men and women of India and 
other countries to understand its teachings thoroughly. Every 
individual should endeavour to derive strength and help from it. 

The Rdmdya^a of Tulasidas, too, has got an importance which 
can in no way bo minimized. Only that literature which encourages 
standards of high morality, love, equality and cosmopolitanism 
should find a place in every scheme of education for moulding the 
lives of young men and women. The Rdmdyat^a fulfils this desideratum 
to a very great extent. 

The Gitd-Pariksd-Samiti ( The Gita Examination Society ) and 
the Rdmdyat^a^PfazdraSamiti ( The Bamayana Society ) have been 
established with a view to encouraging the study of the above 
two books mainly. Up till now these rocieties have been doing 
examination work only, and, in spite of their limited resources, they 
have been able to do some useful work. About 6,500 people ( both 
men and women) sat at the two examinations last year. Much more 
useful work can be done in this direction with the help and sympathy 
of lovers of the GUd and the Rdmdyatja, 

We appeal to the readers of the “Kalyana-Kalpataru” to' , 
lend us a helping hand in pushing on our effoits to place the teachings 
of the Rdtndya^a and the GUd within reach of every house. 

All communications to be addressed to 
The Convener, 

( 1 ) Glta-Pariksa-Samiti 
Or 

( 2 ) Bamayaua-Prasura-Samiti, 

Barhaj P. O. 

( Gorakhpur ) 
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Bhagavan Sri Sankara on God, 

the Soul and the Universe. 

r ...-By His Holiness Jagadguru Sri Sankaracharya Swami Sri 1108 Sri Bharati 

Krishna Tirthaji Maharaj, Sri Govardhnna Mutt, Puri. 


hroughout the vast length and 
breadth of the Universe there 
never was. there is not, and there 
never will be, even one sentient and 
thinking being in whose mind the great 
(luestion of questions, of the Kathopani- 
sad viz. .“Was I or was 

I not, before I was born P If I was, what, 
where and how was I P Whence have I 
come P What am I now P When I die, shall 
I or shall I not be P If I shall be, what, 
where and how shall I be P Where shall 
I go P What is my ultimate goal P And 
what is the means by which I shall reach 
that goal P"— has never arisen and has 
never clamantly insisted on receiving an 
answer. The whole difference between 
the wise man and the fool is that the 
former goes on constantly studying, 
meditating, reflecting and pondering 
over the problem until it yields up its 
secret to him, whereas the latter, not 
having the requisite mental and intellec- 
tual calibre for solving such problems, 
soon tires of them and gives them up in 
despair. But there cannot be even the 
least shadow of doubt that thinkers and 
fools alike have always felt, and will 
ever feel, the question ihrusting itself 
on them. The only difference is in the 
result. 


THE NECESSITY 

This, however, is a subject which it 
is absolutely necessary for all thinking 
people to study seriously, investigate 
carefully and decide correctly. Because 
it is axiomatic that, so long as we do not 
know whither we are bound, we cannot 
possibly think of the path and the means 
which will carry us to that goal. And 
even for the elementary peace of our 
minds, it is absolutely indispensable for 
us to solve these probleiuB- what wc were, 
what we are, what we should like to be 
and how to transplant oursolvcs from 
where we are to where we should be or 
should like to be. To invcBtigatc these 
questions, wc must, iirst of all, iiiid out 
what the attributes, qualities, and nature 
or, in scientific terminology, the “proper- 
ties” of the Soul are and so forth. We 
shall therefore briefly deal with the 
various standpoints from which the 
question may be considered and the 
conclusion which a profound study 
thereof must necessarily and ultimately 
drive one to. 

THE PKOCEUURE 

And, in so doing, wc shall follow the 
Indian procedure of Sravat^a and Manana, 
i.e. study the scriptural texts to start with, 
then go on to a critical and analytiaed 
study of the whole question from various 
angles of vision of a wholly rationalistic 
character and thus find out for ourselves 
how far the Scriptures and Reason agree 
hereon. 
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THE SANATANA-DHARMA TEXTS 

Following this procedure, therefore, 
and as sincere and earnest Seekers after 
Truth, let us divest our minds of all 
prejudices, prepoBseBBlous and partiali- 
ties (however natural or even 
unconscious they may bo ) and go on to 
study the Relationship between God, the 
individual Soul and the Universe. 
Beginning with Sravaija the Scriptural 
teaching thereon ), the most essential 
thing to be noted is that when we leave 
aside, for the moment, the Scriptures 
dealing with other matters and not with 
this point at all, <and take into account 
only the Vedic and other scriptural texts 
which specilically discuss this question, 
there is a most wonderful unanimity of 
all such Scriptures whereby they not 
merely do not teach us to believe in— but, 
on the contrary, positively prohibit all 
thoughts of— Dilforence between God, the 
tiidividual Soul and the Universe. In 
other words, they teach us Absolute 
MONISM. Thousands of such texts may 
be cited; but, owing to considerations of 
space, only a few select ones arc given:— 

( One and the same God is concealed 
within all things, pervades all things and 
is the real Soul within all things. ) 

r ( There is abso- 
lutely no difference— in ultimate reality— 
between one thing and another, in the 
entire Universe. ) 


6. I* ( The 

soul within this person and the soul 

within the Sun are the same. ) 

7. ^if5r i* ( To the 

True Seer, all things become his own Sell). 

8. ‘?Tir I* (To 

him who sees the unity of all things, 
there is no ignorance and no sorrow. ) 

9. i’ ( By 
knowing which one thing, we know all 
the things in the Universe. ) 

10. I* ( The whole 

Universe ought to bo conceived as 

pervaded by the one Reality, i.e., of God ). 


11. ( All this Uni- 

verse is of the nature of God. ) 

V2. ‘w WT?«ir I* ( Oh ^weta- 

ketu, such is the Soul and thou art He. ) 


Apart from all these detailed and 
separate texts, we have to consider the 
pregnant fact that in the Muktikopanisad 
we find Lord 6ri Ramachandra Him- 
self giving to Sri Hanuman a detailed list 
and description of the 108 Upanisads and 
saying that the quintessence of them all 
is to be found in the Mu^iJukyopamxaJ : — 




( To those who seek Emancipa- 
tion from bondage, Mandukya alone is 
sufficient. ) Now, the Mandukya Upanhad 
begins with the Mantras: 


3. ‘Jifill: M M 55 |* ( He 

goes on into an endless succession of 
births and deaths, who sees maiiy-ncss in 
the Universe. ) 

4. i’ ( It is the con- 
ception of other-ncBS that gives rise to 
tear, suspicion, anxiety, hostilities, hatred 
and all the unhappiness in the world. ) 

5. w I* ( He 

entertains the least feeling of difference, 
then does he begin to fear. ) 


13 - 14 . 

1 I aPTHiwr iTO II’ 

[ I. e.. The Sacred A-U-M symbolizes 
the Changeless One (viz., God); every- 
thing is only its manifestation; whatever 
was, is, or shall be, is all A-U*M; and 
whatever is beyond the past, present and 
future— that, too, is A-U-M; all this 
Universe is God; this ( individual ) Soul 
is God. 1 The Mdndftkya Upanisad then 
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proceeds to equate the individual Soul in 
the waking, dreaming and sleeping states 
with the Universal Almighty Himself 
( in different states of manifestation ) and 
with the syllables A-U-M, which together 
go to make up God. 

This Mutuifikya UpanisaJ, which contains 
only 12 short Mantras and is, there- 
fore, quantitatively, the smallest of all 
the Upanisads, but which has been de- 
scribed by Bhagavan ^rl Ramachandra 
Hitnself as, qualitatively, the greatest of 
t'lem all, preaches the Adwaitu (Absolute 
Monism ) Doctrine of Bhagavan Adi 
Jagadguru ^rl tSankarachary a. In fact, the 
Miinijnkyn Upanisati and Ad wait a ( Mon ism ) 
aro practically synonymous terms. To 
profess l»clief in the former and to reject 
Uie latter is, therefore, a clear Contradic- 
tion in terms. 

'Phe texts which desciibe how God 
‘created’ the world are also equally clear 
on this point:-*- 

1.0. ( He himself became 

the Visible and the Invisible universe.) 

10. ( He willed““I shall 

hirowe iiiany, I shall inanifcst Myself in 
many forms”; and thus the universe was 
‘created’ ). He did not say “I shall 
.rente many things”, but simjily ‘‘I shall 
becfmw many things.” He did not say “I 
Hhall manifest many things”, but merely 
"I shall manifest MyseU in many shapes.” 
If we grant that God is omnipotent and 
is not a bungler (who contemplates 
doing one thing but actun’ly docs the 
opposite or something different from what 
he contemplated ), then it must be 
obvious to the meanest intelligence that 
when God u'ilkd to become many and' there- 
upon the universe came into existence, 
we must either quietly admit that the 
whole world is only a manifestation- 
ill different shapes-- of Himself or we 
must deny His omnipotence and regard 
Him as a fcimg/er. There is no f/jiV./ alter- 
native logically permissil ' 

Dor the satisfaction even of those 
model niBts who accept the authority of 


the Samhitu portion alone (but not of 
the upanisaJ portion ) of the Vedas, we 
may mention that the Pnrusa-Sukta ( of 
the Krsna and Sukla Yajurveda 
Sambitas) clearly Bays:-- 

17. nv? shjct; 

ar^tTJTJiT^ I’ 

^ Tt is the Creator who moves 
wi the womb. It is the Birthless 
One that takes birth in many shapes. ) 
And, in passing, we may point out that 
even Swami Dayananda Sai'aswati ( the 
Founder of th(j Ary a Siimaj and the 
progenitor of the Samhita-alone-recog- 
uiziiig Sciiool of thought ) has, in his 
‘^ukla- yajurveda-Siimhitfi- llhrisya', ex- 
pounded tills pasrage in exactly the 
Same way as we have done. 

Passing on to the which 

all of us accept as authoritative, which 
the Western philosophical world (r.g., 
Carlyle, Kmorson, and others ), too, so 
acknowledges and whic'.h it has become 
a modern fashionable symbol of 
dilettantism to pay lip-homage to, we 
may brieily point out that the liha^avadgUu, 
too, preaches Adwaita. Two passages 
will siiince to make this clear:- 

I'l Ewm PR I 

il’ 

( The act of presenting a sacri- 
ficial oblation is God, the sacrificial 
oblation is God, the sacrificial fire is God, 
the sacrificcr is God, the concentrated 
meditation behind the act is God, and 
the fruit to be reaped thereby is God. ) 

Rcrar ?} mg: il 

RFfT JTf RIW I 

R3 RR 11’ 

( “The body is called the soil; 
the soul is he who feels towards it, 
saying ‘this is mine’; know Me to be 
the soul in all bodies; this knowledge 
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of the soil and the soul is, in my view, 
the only true knowledge.”) 

In passing, here again, we may just 
mention that even Hariprasad “Vaidika 
Muni” (the Arya-Samaji Commentator) 
has, in his explained the above 

passage just exactly as we have done. 

OTH pm RELIGIONS 

Now, Sravaija ( or learning ) from 
Sanatana-Dharma Scriptures having been 
briefly dealt with, let us proceed to Mattana 
i. e,y meditation ), firstly by comparison 
of this doctrine of Adwaita as expound- 
ed by the Vedas and otlier Sanfitanl 
scriptures witli the teachings of other 
Ufdigions and, secondly, by the indepen- 
dent ( and rationalistic ) method of tackl- 
ing the i)roblom on its intrinsic merits. 

To begin with, wc may note with 
interest that the Bible does not devote 
much space to this question; and we 
arc compelled to infer that this is because 
the persons to whom the Biblical teach- 
ings were given wore AdhikarTs, not 
for metaphysical disquisitions but only 
for elementary Ethical jn’ecepts, and 
were consetiuontly given only the latter. 
But. in tho.^e rare passages where the 
Bible does touch hereon, we find it, too, 
preaching, in leality, the same doctrine, 
i. f., of Adwaita (Monism). For example, 
we E»‘e Christ Himself saying - - 

-iO. 'The kingdom of God is within 
you !” 

'dl. "Ye are 

There are some other similar 
passages, especially in St. John’s 
"Gospel”, his “Epistles” and his “Reve- 
lation”, which clearly show— and a lot 
of Greek and Roman historical records, 
too, prove— that it was India's Adwaita 
Vedanta which Christ carried from 
India into and preached in Palestine; 
but the Jews, being fanatical Dwaitis 
( I. r., monotheists on the lips and plural- 
ists at heart ) could not tolerate such 


"heretical” teachings and therefore be- 
came his inveterate enemies, with the 
consequence that, prosecuted by them 
before the Roman courts, first for sedition 
and then for blasphemy, he was made 
to wear the crou'it of thorns and bear the Cross 
of shame! It is interesting to note that it 
was only his favourite disciple St. John 
who could assimilate such philosophical 
teachings and that even now,b.arring a 
few exceptions, Christians as such, on 
the whole, fight shy of St. John’s Gospel 
and other books, dlBiniss them as being 
too "mystical” for them and confine 
themselves to the Gospels of St. Matthew, 
St. Mark and St. Luke ( all three of 
whom were evidently of a non-vnela- 
phyfiioal temperament ). However tliat 
may be, no unbiassed and impartial 
person who believes in Christ as his 
"Lord, Master and Saviour” can be 
justified in accei)ting Dwaita ( which lie 
fought against ) and rejecting Adwaita 
(which He died for in’eaching). 

As for Islam, wc need only Bay 
that the only Musalmans who deal with 
these questions of metaphysical philos- 
ophy are the Sufis; and they are out- 
and-out Adwaitls. 

THE PHTT.OSOPHFRS 0\ THE 
WEST 

We need not go into further details, 
but may conclude this comparative study 
portion of our Mvtnana by mentioning the 
outstanding fact of the history of Philos- 
ophy, /. f.ithat, begiuniug from Plato of 
ancient Greece and going on to Sweden- 
borg, Wordswoith, Browning, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Bishop Berkely, Hegel, Fichte, 
Immanuel Kant, Ralph Waldo Trine, 
Thomas Hill Green, William Walker 
Atkinson, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Professor 
Deussen and so fortli, amongst modern 
philoBophera, all the great Psychologists 
and Metaphysicians of the Western 
World, too, have been supporters of the 
Idealism of the Lord Sri Sankara as 
against the Realism of the materialists, 
with this oul}' essential and noteworthy 
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point of difference that, whereas the 
Western Idealists ( including alas 1 the 
greatest perhaps of them all, to wit, 
Immanuel Kant, even in his “Critique 
of Pure Heason") got frightened by the 
conclusions to which they were driven 
by their own unbiassed reasoning and 
ratiocination on the subject, it was only 
Sankara— the greatest of the world’s 
Intellectuals and Heasoners^-who had 
the courage unflinchingly to accept the 
conclusion, which His faultless reasoning 
and solid meditations on the subject 
logically pushed Him to, to wit, the 
Doctrine par excellence, of Absolute 

Monism ! 

We ought also to remember in this 
connection that, if, in spite of her present 
all-round degraded condition in all other 
respects, India holds the most brilliant 
philosophical thinkers of the Western 
world captive still, it is Sankara’s 
Adwaita Vedanta Siddhanta, which the 
brightest intellects of the Universe have 
been compelled to bow their heads rev- 
erentially down before, that India has 
to thank for this supremely astounding 
and otherwise incomprehensible historic 
phenomenon. 

THE REASON 

And this leads us naturally on to 
the second part of our Manana, namely, 
the independent study of the problem 
on its own intrinsic merits, Philo- 
sophical and Scientific. T^or, our com- 
parative study has just confronted us, 
in effect, with the next question ( in 
psychologically chronological order ), as 
to how we are to account for this most 
marvellous experience that all these 
great thinkers of the West— most of them 
having no faith in the Vedas, some of 
them perhaps even ignorant of their very 
name and existence,— have all, although 
dimly and although not correctly in all 
details, yet, by their own different and 
independent methods o. ratiocination, 
accepted the Adwaita doctrine contained 
in the Vedanta as expounded by 


Bhgavan Sankara. And the only answer 
which any right-thinking and justice- 
loving, impartial and fair-minded person 
can possibly give to this question, is and 
must be that Adwaita ( Monism ) is the 
only Doctrine consistent with and justi- 
fled by relentlessly correct thinking and 
that consequently oven the Western 
philosophers ( notwithstanding all their 
natural temperamental bias against 
Eastern Idealism) have been, as honest 
thinkers, driven and compelled to accept 
the Truth of Adwaita. In other words, 
it is Monism and only Monism of the 
Vedanta that Reason, too, supports and 
substantiates. 

THE METHOD 

In order to study and solve the 
problem carefully and correctly from 
this point of view, let us now go 
back to the questions with which we 
commenced this study, namely, where 
have wo come from, what is our real 
nature, what are we now, where do 
we Beck to go and so on P This is the 
question of questions in Metaphysics, 
a proper answer to which will go far to 
bring real happiness within the reach of 
all. But, unfortunately, it is this most 
important subject that dilettante dabblers 
in Metaphysics have, by their muddled 
methods, made a bugbear to the ordinary 
inquirer. In this connection, wo are 
reminded of the old story of the Uni- 
versity Professor of Philosophy who 
( when asked by his little boy what a 
“philosophical discussion" was) gravely 
said,— ’'If A talks to B and B talks to A 
and neither understands the other, then 
you have what you may call a philo- 
sophical discuBsion !“ It is this attitude of 
so-called “philosophers" that is reponsi- 
ble for all the ugly terror that Meta- 
physics inspires in the normal or average 
human being: and it is our object in the 
remaining paragraphs of this article to 
demonstrate how easy and simple it really 
is, even for the ordinary“man in the 
street”, to adopt a particular procedure of 
Manana by which, without being initiated 
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into any toobnica.1 intricacies of the 
recondite treatiEes on the abBtractions of 
Metaphysics, he, too, can easily realize for 
himself the real ONENESS of God, the 
individual Soul and the UnivorEc, as 
taught by the Vedanta. This we now 
proceed to do. 

THE SOUL 

Let us go back and- begin from the 
very beginning by making it clear to our- 
FelvoB whether such a thing as the “Soul” 
really exists, what exactly we mean by 
the term, and so on. For, unless and until 
we go beyond the atheist’s denial of the 
Soul and the agnoetio’s middle stage of 
doubt about its Existence and become— 
by rational introsijection— positively Eure 
of its existence, we cannot possibly pro- 
ceed further with our investigation of 
the question on hand. 

ITS EXISTENCE AND DEFINITION 

If we remember the Vedantic defini- 
tion of the Soul as ( that which 

the word “i” denotes), its existence 
is easily understandable, nay axiomatic. 

when we speak of our body, our 
senses, our mind, our intellect and so 
forth, it is obvious that all these things are 
related to a Being ( or Thing ) Who ( or 
which ) is behind, beyond and above 
them all, and that the relationship is one 
of property towards its proprietor^ as indicat- 
ed by the njfi ( genitive or posBcssivo 
case). By a continuous process of eli- 
mination wc can easily see for ourselves 
that the body, the senses, the mind, etc. 
are not the soul, but belong to it. 

CHARACTERISTICS THEREOF 

Having by this process ascertained 
the existence of the Soul and defined it as 
the proprietor behind the body, Bonsos, 
mind, etc., let us now proceed to determine 
what is the Swarupa or fArksana ( the 
natural inherent and essential character- 
istic or property ) of this being or thing 
which we call the “Soul.” If we can find this 
iOut, we can easily answer those questions 


which we often ask ourselves, viz., where 
did we come from and whore shall we 
go P There are various ways in which 
wo may tackle this problem, but we shall, 
in this study of the subject, merely out- 
line those particular methods of medita- 
tion which have been helpful to ns 
personally, so that perchance they may 
throw similar light on the path and afford 
similar help toothers v/ho are aspirants 
on the path. 

NON-CHARACT ERISTICS 

The chief stumbling-block on the 
path of the inquirer is the fact that all 
things around us possess a number of real 
non-characteristics which often look 
like characteristics but arc illusory and 
deceptive all the time, and also a number 
of real non -characteristics which, owing 
to mere chance-association of the 
moment, wo wrongly imagine to be real 
characteristics. In Sanskrit terminology, 
those two kinds of non-characteristics are 
called Upildhis and UpalaksanaB; and 
these wo must always bo vigilantly on 
our guard against. 

HOW TO FIND OUT ALL ABOUT 
THE SOUL 

There are many ways of linding out 
the true Laksanas or correct attributes 
of our Soul; but the two easiest and 
simplest methods arc what, in technical 
English phraseology, may be called the 
introspective or analytical method 
and the teleological and ontological or 
synthetic method. Wc shall use both 
these processes and get our problems 
solved for us thereby. 

THE ANALYTICAL METHOD 

The Analytical procedure is the 
simple one of oliminatiiig the UpaJhis 
(falsely seeming attributes) and even the 
UplakMnas ( transient properties ) and tlius 
arriving at the real Laksanas. For 
example, although we all have experience 
both of cold water and of hot water, 
yet the ^astras tell us that cold, and 
not heat, is the natural property of 
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water. Why P Because, when wc come 
acroBB a auantity of hot water, we know 
that the heat is not the natural or inherent 
property of that water but due to its hav- 
ing been heated over a fire or by the rays 
of the Bun, i.c., duo to an external cauBC of 
an accidental or temporary cliavactev. And, 
when we go to a place like Viramgam ( in 
North Gujerat) and find there a tank 
naturally full of intoiiscly hot water, wc 
at once ask: why is this water hot P 
This very why of ours is iiositivc and 
Bufficient proof that it is not natural for 
water to be hot. Wc arc given the 
explanation that there are natural 
Bulpbur springs which arc responsible for 
that heat. But the very need for an 
explanation shows that cold is the 
natural property of water, and that heat 
conies to it because of some external factor. 
Another characteristic peculiarity of the 
situation is that, whatever the cause of 
the heat and the intensity thereof, even 
such water, when kept aside for a time, 
becomes less and less hot and cuds by 
cooling down altogether. Thus the heat 
needs an external cause for coming* in, but 
requires none for Therefore, the 

heat in hot water is merely aii Upalaksatja. 
Similarly, even though you may cloanBc 
a copper vessel with citric acid or tartaric 
acid or any other acid for that matter, 
make it shine brilliantly and carefully 
preserve it from all possibility of being 
touched by dust or dirt, yet in course of 
time it comes gradually but antomatically 
back to its original dirty green colour. 
Why P Because dirtiness aad not brilli- 
ancy is its natural quality or laksana. All 
these examples show that the real 
attribute or natural quality of an object 
docs not provoke the question “why”, 
does not call for an explanation and, even 
when subdued for a time by powerful 
forces ( artificial or natural ), breaks out 
again and exhibits itself. By this 
process of careful elimination we can 
and shall presently see what are the real 
characteristics or swarupa t ■ ■ the soul and 
re-establish all the grand and sublime 
truths of the Vedanta. 


THE TEIjEOLiOGICALi AND ONTO- 
TjOgicati method 

The Teleological method is, however, 
of a much simpler and easier character 
and is therefore more suitable even to the 
layman aud the man iu the street. It 
is, too, the method by which we can find 
out not merely the nature of the soul but 
also whence it came and whither it is 
dcftined. It is the method explained in 
the Taitiiriyopani^ad, where we find Bhrgu 
( afterwards tlie great Maharsi but then 
only a boy) going to liis father Varuiui. 
and asking him the very same question 
that wc are discussing now. The god 
Vanina merely gave him a simple clue 
and asked Bhrgu to find things out for 
himself. The due given was that “that 
from which all lliiugs conic out, that by 
which they are supported and that into 
which they finally go are not different 
from one another but are the same thing, 
/. c.% God.” Many examples can bo cited, 
even from the merely iihys Leal life around 
us, to prove the universality of the 
principle underlying this teaching of 
Varuna. A tree, for instance, cojucs out 
from the earth, stands siii)pnrtc»l by the 
cartli and, at death, goes back thereinto. 

A less recondite and more popuJa.r 
instance may be taken from the case of 
fishes. Ordinarily, all people know that 
fishes have their natural element in 
water. But let us imagine the hypothet- 
ical case of a man who docs not know 
this fact, finds by chance a fish iu great 
discomfort and struggling on the bank of 
a tank or a river, fancies that the same 
kind of comfort which he himself enjoys 
will relieve the fish of its suffering, takes 
itujD, exposes it to the cool breeze, finds it 
unrelieved, carries it home, puts it on his 
own bed, even then sees it in great pain 
and uneasiness, fails in all his attempts 
to make it happy, takes it back to the 
tank or river, puts it into the water again 
( in the course of his experiments for its 
benefit ) and finds it ceasing from its 
struggle and swimming about joyously. 
What would and should be his natural 
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concluBion P Well, he certainly would 
and should conclude that water is the 
real natural element of dsh and that it 
was all the while leaping about and 
struggling, only to get back into the water 
which it came out from and was 
maintained by. 

From this the inference is plain that 
what we are always seeking and can never really be 
happy without is our real nature or natural element. 
This, in brief, is the purport of the 
Teleological and Ontological method. By 
this method, too, the whole of the 
Adwaita-Siddhanta can be re-established. 
Applying both these and other supple- 
mentary methods, let ua enter on our 
study of the natural and real attributes 
of the Soul. 

ETERNAL EXISTENOB 

The first attribute of the Soul, 
according to our ^ilstras, is or ^«rar- 
(i. e.t eternal existence). Wo may 
meditate hereon from various standpoints 
as follows:— 

r. The Psychological.— YTe all talk of 
death and say, so and so has 'died*. 
But what do we really mean by ‘death* P 
Let us remember that we have already 
defined the Soul as "that which all of us 
refer to when we use the word ‘I’." Let 
UR now sec whether there is even the least 
possibility of that word ‘I’ and the 
word ‘die’ being correlated as the real 
subject and the real predicate. Never. 
The doctor or the relations feel the pulse 
and say the man is dead, or the man him- 
self is in doubt and fears that he may die; 
but the actual mental and psychological 
experience about having died never comes: 
it is simply impossible. The words ‘I* 
and ‘die* never go together. Even when 
the man says; "I am dying," and is seem- 
ingly using the present ( imperfect ) tense, 
he really means and indicates and talks 
about the future, not the past or even 
the present. 

In this connection we may refer to 
Bleep, which may be described as a short 
2 


d 

death. In fact, death has often been called 
a long sleep: for example, the poet 
EalidfiBa ( in Raghuvantlat canto XII ), 
describing the killing of the sleep-loving 
Kumbhakarna by Bhagavan Sri Rama, 
says: — 

‘31^ fji^ i «n i ■ 

iRftRr: 11’ 

ii.e., It seemed as if, Baying: "Oh 
lover of sleep, thou ha£t been awakened 
by thy brother untimely and unneces- 
sarily", the arrows of {aiT Rama sent 
Kumbhakarna to long sleep. ) Now, the 
funny thing about sleep is that you may 
say: "I am sleeping", "I am going to sleep", 
“I am very sleepy" and so forth, but you 
can never say. “/ am sleeping". If you do 
say so, it is itself the clearest posBible 
proof that you areno^ sleeping. Thus, even 
the word ‘sleep’ cannot go with the word 
‘I’; it is inherently impossible. Much 
more therefore, is it impossible for the 
word ‘die’ to go with the word ‘I’l From 
this, the natural inference is that death can 
never be predicated about the soul. 

And uomotimes it so happens that, 
owing to some curious acrobatics of the 
mind itself, you dream that yon arc dead 
and that people are weeping over you and 
so on; but the wonderful thing about it is 
that, even in that supposed death-state 
of yours, you see and hear them weeping 
and so forth, thereby indicating that, even 
after seeming death, life really persists. 
All these illustrations go to show that 
immortality is an inherent attribute of the soul. 

2. The Teleological and Ontological stands 
point'.— us now roiiieinber what was 
pointed out a few minutes ago about 
Aches and their natural element ( water ), 
and apply that principle hero. If to 
live and to die were equally inherent 
attributes of ourselves, /. c., if death 
too, were quite natural to us, why 
should we be seeking and trying to avoid 
it and avert it ? Nothing that is really 
natural to and inherent in us do we or 
can we ever seek to avoid. To take 
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another illuBtration, suppose you have 
got to wear and therefore do wear a 
particular dress when going to your office; 
well, you very soon feel tired of it and 
are uncomfortable all the time and 
actually pine for the time when you can 
go home and throw it all off. Why P 
Because it is not tuiiural to you, but has 
been forcibly superimposed upon you and 
therefore sx)ecdily tires you out. So, you 
tire of a thing only if it is not natural 
to you: and you never tire of living on I 
Bven when the body becomes intensely 
weak, the senses cannot perform their 
functions satisfactorily and old-age and 
disease trouble you, the dosiro to live 
goes on. Why P BccuuEe liv ing is natural 
to us and death is unnatural. If death 
wore really an attribute of ours, let us 
repeat, wo would never seek and en- 
deavour to avoid it. The very fact that 
wo desire to live, shows that life is our 
natural element. 

Why talk of life and death P Tjot us 
think even of health and disease. Why 
do we seefc health and dislUic disease P Is it 
not because health alone is natural and 
illness is unnatural to us P Why else should 
we wish to cure illness P And, besides, 
here, too, we may apply the afore-dcEcribcd 
test about the question “Why ". When a 
man is ill or in pain, every one asks him 
“why” ? That very question and the 
coneequent need for an explanation lorove 
that disease, pain and suffering are not 
normal and stand in need o^ exxilanation. 
But, when a man is in sound health, no 
one asks him why P This is another clear 
proof that good health is natural and 
needs no explanation. This being the case 
even as regards health versus disease, 
much more- therefore, is it true in respect 
of life versus death, i. c., to live is normal 
and natural ii.nd the contrary is abnormal 
and unnatural. We may therefore con- 
clude from this view^Joint, too, that the 
»TTr»iT ( Soul ) is IjTERNAT 

The Mechanical Hvidencc'.^in the very 
ilrst chapter of Professor Roscoe’s 


Chemistry Primer you are told that 
“when a candle burns, nothing is lost.” 
On reading this, you maybe tempted to 
retort that, with your money and the 
candle, too, gone, you cannot agree with 
the learned Professor. But he explains 
and answers that, when a candle burns, 
all that takes place is that the hydrogen 
and the carbon which go to make up the 
candle go out into the aiuiopphcre, mix 
with the oxygen thereof and become 
watery vapour and carbon dioxide re- 
spectively— in other words, there is no loss 
of material, but only change of place, 
change of shape, and change of name. 
Similarly, when a carpenter makes a 
chair or a bench, he creates nothing, but 
simply brings the God-created wood fioiii 
the forest ( or the market ), cuts it into 
proper x>ieceR, i^uts them in proper position 
and gives the whole thing the dcsirerl 
shape; thus, here too, there is no gain of 
material, but only a change of place and 
of shape, and consequently of name, too. 
Now, this principle that nothing is lost 
or gained is described in modern Physics 
by means of long, big and grandilo- 
quent phrascR— ‘The indestructibility of 
matter’, ‘The uncreatability of matter,’ 
‘The conservation of energy’, and so on. 
And this truth which, in the name of 
Modern Science, is tauglit to you in 
Physics, is contained in a bejautiful lialf- 
Bloka ( stanza ) of the ancient HhagavadgUu, 
where the Lord 6ri Krsna says: — 

tfrfi Ararat i’ 

“That which was not, never comes 
into being: and that which is, can never 
cease to be.” 

Let us apply this mechanical princi- 
ple of Physical and Chemical Science to 
the question which we are now discussing. 
When any one asks us: “ Was I or was I 
not before I was born P And will I or will 
I not bo after I die J>”, we always say to 
him: “Before we answer these two ques- 
tions of yours, let us first ask yon a pre- 
liminary question,— “Do you or do you 
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not now exist P Our answer to your two 
(luestions will depend on your reply 
to our query.” Well, nobody says or 
can possibly eay; “I am not existing now,” 
and therefore we reply: “If you arc now 
existing, then you surely must have been 
existing before, too, because what did not 
exist cannot newly come into existence. 
Similarly, if you arc now existing, then 
you surely must continue to exist for ever, 
because what is existing can never go out 
of existence. Of course, as in the case of 
the carbon and the hydrogen of the candle 
and the wood of the chair, the table, etc., 
there will be changes of place, shape and 
name; but ccasc to exist you never can I This 
generally clinches the matter; and earnest 
inquirers are almost always satislied by 
this process of Mujuina, that the Soul is, 
and must be, really Eternal. One need 
not, however, study Philosophy ( or even 
physical science ) for this purpose. 

•1. The fJnfiHistic lixidcncc'. — A mere 
Jiiiguietic study of the Sanskrit vocabu- 
lary will help one to arrive at the truth. 
Our Sanskrit language is so called because 
in our cstiiiiation it is the only perfect 
tongue; and we also look upon it as the 
languag.; of the gods themselves, because 
no word thereof is there by mere accident 
or ciiancc, but every word of it carries 
home to our minds and hearts a lot of 
philosophical and ecientilic truths of the 
subiimest character which a whole life- 
time of metaphysical and Ecicntilic study 
may after all not suffice to convince us 
about the truth of. This is why we very 
often say that, if Sanskrit were really not 
the language of the gods ( as wo verily 
believe it to be ), then it ought to be and 
that the gods should be ashamed of them- 
selves for preferring any other tongue to 
Sanskrit I Now, lot us see what the mere 
Sanskrit language can teach us about the 
Soul without any help whatsoever from 
Philosophy, Science or anything else in 
the wide world. 

The question of questions is: When 
we speak of birth and death , what do we 


mean thereby ? What is biith and what 
is death P The words ‘birth’ and 'death* 
arc mechanically used in English to 
signify two particular events which 
frequently take place and which need 
an elaborate definition and explanation. 
But no word— in English or any other 
language on earth, for that matter, except 
the divine Sanskrit alone— gives any clue 
to the philosophy or science underlying 
the phenomena of birth and death. 

But take the Sanskrit word for birth, 
f. e. It is derived from the root 

‘sfM and simply means ‘coming 

forward and manifesting itself’. That 
is, what was hidden behind ns has now 
come to the front of us and become 
visible to us. Another Sanskrit word for 
birth is'ic^n^* ( corresponding to ‘origin’ in 
English ); and this is derived from ‘ 3 ;^* (up) 
and ( to go ) and merely iricans ‘Coming 
up and manifesting itself’. In other 
words, what was hidden below the surface 
has now come to the top and shown itself 
forth. A third Sanskrit word is 
( corresponding to ‘creation’ in English ): 
and this is dciived from and 
means only ‘throwing out from 
concealment within’. That is. what was 
concealed within has now been thrown 
out. Now, the psychology behind these 
three Sanskrit words is this: — 

Cur senses have been so created that 
they naturally start from inside and 
work outward, they do not tend inward. As 
the Kalhopanisad puts it, 

“The Creator himself has created 
the senses with their extrospcctive 
tendency.” 

According to this tendency, we can 
sec only the things which are outside 
of us: we cannot see our own eyes; ani, 
even when we seem to see them ii a 
mirror, it is not our own eyes that wo are 
really seeing but only a reflection thereof. 
So, when our eyes cannot see even them- 
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selvesi much more therefore is it 
impoBBible for them to see behind, 
beneath or within themselves. There- 
fore, we are in this difficulty that we 
cannot see the ihinge concealed behind 
ourBelves or beneath the Burfacc or 
within ourselves. And, when theec things 
come forward, above the surface or 
outside of us respectively, and present 
themselves to the poBsibility of being 
visualized by us, then we have the three 
Sanskrit words Jannm, Utpatii and Srsii 
describing and connoting what has taken 
place, I. c.y that nothing that was not 
has come into being, but only that 
something which was unmanifest has 
now manifestcil itself. And there is no 
fourth word in Sanskrit to denote or 
justify anything to t!ie contrary. 

Now, to the other side of the picture, 
». c., as regards death. The Sanskrit word 
therefor is derived from and 

merely means ‘cease to manifest itself or 
to be seen*. Thus, it applies equally to 
all the three cases where a person has 
‘died* or has gone to another country or 
has gone just a little out of sight 
( whether behind, beneath or inside ). 
All these four words prove that birth and 
death arc not the beginning and the 
ending of a life, but only landmarks on its 
beginningless and endless route. In 
other words, the Sanskrit vocabulary, too, 
teaches us that the Soul is Immortal. 

KNOWI.li’.DGl 

The next point which our Sastras 
deal with in connection with the nature 
of the Soul is or 5TR, f . c., Illimitable 
and Perfect Wisdom. With our frequent, 
nay, constant experience of our ignorance 
and blunders and their disastrous 
consequences to ourselves and to others 
in our daily affairs, we naturally find it 
hard to believe this to be true. A little 
mafiffna ( reflection ) will pi /e, however, 
that, this too, is perfectly correct. But 
let us proceed slowly and, not worrying 


over limitless knowledge at the outset, 
first see whether it is possible to separate 
the ‘Soul* from all knowledge as such 
altogether. And we will realize that, 
in some shape or another, in some degree 
or another, and in some quantity or 
another, we always and invariably do 
have sofMcthing of knowledge. The ques- 
tion just now is not whether that 
knowledge is full or incomplete, correct 
or incorrect, and so on. We shall take 
this up later on. But, at the very outset, 
we SCO that .<sofMc knowledge is always 
there. In this connection, we are often 
reminded of the humorous story of the 
wife who complained to her husband that 
there was absolutely no subject on earth 
on which they ever agreed and the latter 
replied that that was wrong, because there 
was one point on which they were both 
agreed, viz., that there was absolutely no 
point on which they could ever possibly 
agree ! Similarly, we may say that, even 
when a man feels and says ho knows 
absolutely nothing about anything, he 
knows at any rate that he knows nothing; 
and that, too, after all is knowledge. This 
shows that Jfidna (Knowledge) is the second 
laksai,ia which can never be divorced from 
the soul. 

This is true not merely of the waking 
state nor only of the dreaming state but of 
the sleeping state, too. For there, too, there 
is consciousness; only it is so subdued as 
not to bo felt above the surface. How 
can we be sure of this P A simple experi- 
ence will illustrate and prove it. Suppose 
you are fast asleep and a mosquito 
bites you on the sole of your foot. 
Although you continue to be fast 
asleep, your nerves of consciousness never 
slumber at all.^In Physiology wo are told 
of two kinds of nerves ( motor or afferent 
nerves and sensory or efferent nerves ) 
whose function it is to carry news from 
without (through the sensory organs ) to the 
brain and to convey orders from within 
the brain to the executive organs, i. e.i the 
arms, etc. All these nerves are at work 
all the time, and you are yourself not 
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conBoionB that these nerves are always 
keeping vigil and functioning properly. 
Weill the result is that, even although 
the mosquito -bite on the sole of your 
foot has not disturbed your sleep and 
created a disturbance, yet news of the 
pain to the foot has been instantaneously 
communicated to your brain; and even 
then, without rousing you from your 
sleep, without convening a meeting of 
the Council or even the Working 
Committee, and without even giving 
out the slightest indication to you that 
a problem has come up for consideration 
and has already been dealt with in the 
most businesslike and practical manner, 
your brain issues its orders to one of 
your hands to rub the bitten portion 
and rub out its pain, and the hand 
obeys forthwith. And, when you wake 
up and see the clotted blood on a 
particular spot, then you infer that 
a mosquito must have bitten you there 
and that you iviust have used your 
finger-nail on that spot. Well, the 
Physiologist may seek to explain this 
away by speaking of it as ‘Refiox Action.’ 
But, whatever name he may give to the 
process, the fact is undeniably there that, 
oven during deep sleep, news of pain is 
conveyed to the brain and the latter does 
all that is required to remove that pain. 
This shows that even in susupii { doep 
sleep ) jrtutM ( knowledge ) persists at 
all times and in some shape or quantity. 
In other words, jriana is another laksana 
which is inextricably intertwined with 
the Soul as an integral, innate, inherent 
and inseparable attribute thereof. 

Now, let us delve further below the 
surface and ascertain whether this know- 
ledge which wo have found to be 
a laksatja of the Soul is really partial 
( ^ ) or full ( ), limited ( ) 

or unlimited ( ). We say that 
we committed this mistake and that 
blunder and eo forth; but the Vodiinta 
oastraB Bay that tbe Soul Ib always 
i. c., of the nature of Perfect 
Ulumination, And, if we analyse the 


facts of the situation properly, we can 
easily see that the knowledge within 
US is not limited but Absolute, Unlimited, 
Perfect and Complete. For instance, 
if you cloEc all the doors and windows 
of your room and allow only a tiny 
little ray of runlight to manage 
with the utmost difficulty to enter by 
a small crevice, wiJl you be justified in 
saying that that is all the sunlight in 
the world P The fact is, the sunlight 
comes in through the limitations of that 
crevice: and you cannot realize the real 
magnitude of the sun’s entire rays 
therefrom. Similarly, if a huge light 
is within a house and only a few tiny 
rays thereof manage to Ft niggle and 
straggle through, people who look at 
it from without can have no idea of the 
whole light within but only of the 
little that they Fee. This is why 
Bhagavan Adi Jagadguru ^ankaracharya 
says:-- 

( RcFpledcnt like the light of a huge lamp 
within tbe bowels of a vessel with many 
crevices. ) 

Or take, again, the inF.taT.ne of our 
ordinary elei;tiic bulbs. Even when 
the power-house is generating the 
maximum quantity, the light that we 
receive depends upon the power of the 
bulb that we actually use; in fact, even 
the colour of the light can be changed 
by using a coloured bulb, although 
electricity itself is not green, blue, red, 
white and so forth. Similarly, says 
the Vedanta, all the knowledge that we 
seek is already within us; only it 
is covered over by a crust of Ajliuna 
( uescience or ignorance ), and all that we 
have to do is to remove that crust. 
Says the Lord in Krsua in the Bhagaxad- 

glta\- 

‘Knowledge is enveloped by igno- 
rance; hence the follies of all creatures .* 
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We may get enlightend on the truth 
of this leaching by carefully pondering 
over our experience of fire, electricity, 
Sculpture, education, etc. How do we 
make a fire P Wc do not create fire : it is 
already there in a concealed, dormant or 
latent state. And all that we do, whether 
it is by the rubbing of two Arania ( pieces 
of sacrificial firewood ) or by striking one 
stone against another or by friction of 
the match- stick and the iiratch-box or 
by any other process, ia fimplj- to make 
the latent fire manifest itrelf So also, 
with regard to electricity. We do not 
create it: it is already there. God-created 
and pervading the whol-.- universe. And 
all that we do is to adopt the necessary 
device for making the latent electricity 
manifest itself. Similarly, when the 
sculptor makes a statue out of marble, 
what does he actually do ? lie does not 
take any (say, of Sail Krsna, laii Uuma, 
^rl sSiva, or any one else ) from outside 
and put it into the marble. The marble 
already contains within itself all the 
conceivabl-j shapes in the universe; but 
he docs not need all of them, but only 
one particular shape: and all that he 
does is to coiicontrato his mind on that 
particular and chisel out all the other 
things which hide that out from our 
gaze. Thus, the desired shape is not 
put in irojri outside, but cames out from 
within. This is really the only process 
which we can cmijloy, i. c., not to put 
in from without but draw out from within / 

Con sideling Education from this 
point of view, wc may note that the very 
word ‘Education’ moans 'Drawing ont'\ 
and only that process deserves to be called 
Education which is calculated to draw out 
all our innate and inherent but latent 
faculties and capacities to their utmost 
possible extent and their farthest poFu-ible 
reaches. Any other ijroccEE viz. , the 
method of putting things in and cramming 
(or “mugging”) them up - c .anot be termed 
EDUCATION: it can only be called 
INJECTION ( and that, too, not with the 


doctor’s fine hypodermic syringe, but 
with two of the bluntest and thickest 
weapons conceivable, viz., the fear of the 
cane and other such physical chastisement, 
on the one hand, and the fear of failing 
in Examinations— with all the mental 
and financial chastiBcmonts resulting 
therefrom, on the other ). 

And besides, even if, juct for a 
moment and just for argument’s sake, it 
be granted that it is possible to put know- 
ledge forcibly inside, is it worth while P Let 
us remember what has already been said 
about hot water giving oil all its ac iuircd 
heat, because the heat is not its inh-^atja 
from within but an upidahjaua (transient 
attribute) forced on it troi-i without. 
Applying the same principle, wo can 
easi ly uuderstiindlhat, ifjnuna isiiot roiilly 
our front within but is iDut into us 
from outt-ide, it c»in do us no lasting good, 
h’or, all that Education will be useful to 
us only if the Icarnijig ‘given’ to us is 
already within us, though latent, nnd has 
been iiuide to manifesl iteell and function 
forth. .If the learning given to us is not aii 
iiihoreiit and integral pait of our very 
nature, then all the learning that we have 
taken in from without will and must go 
off in a sliort time, just like the hot water 
giving up its heat. This clearly shows 
that all knowledge is already within us, 
and the real 'L’oacher is he who devises 
and adopts the most cilicient measures 
for drawing out ail that latent knowledge 
and giving it seopc and free play to show 
itself forth and benefit us all round. All 
otlicrs who masquerade under tlie garb 
and designation of ‘Teachers’ can only 
be called 'cheaters'. This is why the 
Tiord &rl Krsna says in the CJUd:— 

( When the clouds which were 
hiding off the sun from our view are 
driven away by a gust of wind, it 
is not a wind- created now sun that 
wc see, but only the same old sun 
whom the removal of the obstacle 
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in the shape of clouds by the wind brings 
once again into view. ) In other words, 
Education, training and culture do not 
create or give any new knowledge, but only 
hrinft out the innate wisdom from within 
and help us to see, realize, utilize, enjoy 
and benefit by it! To put it tersely but 
pithily, NURTURE does not, nay, cannot 
change NATURE, but only tlraws it out and 
gives it full Bcox)e aiid free play. All this 
means that (the Soul) is of the nature 
of M'ha^nja Jaana ( Infinite knowledge ). 

THE CASE OP THE FRBNGlt GiRLi 

In this connection, wc ma^’ refer to 
the striking incident reported by the 
newspapers less than throe years ago, 
wherein a French girl wlio knew only her 
mother-tongue ( Freiicli ) parsed through 
a dangerous illness, reinained unconscious 
for weeks, and war given ux) as lost, but 
somehow xiullod through miraculously ;iiid 
was found not merely to liave forgotten 
French altogether, but also to have 
r u (1 de n 1 y do v eloxred won de rf u 1 1 ) rofi ci eiicy 
in about a ilozcii iaiiguages which she had 
never heard botoro Well, tlie psychol- 
ogiists, philosophers and scicnl.iHts were 
naturally astounded at this wonderful 
news, nishe.d foith to investigate the case 
in all its det.dls, were absolutely con- 
vinced that tlierc was no fraud about it 
and that tlic wliole reiiort was historically 
true, accurate and coi’i’ect, and were driven 
.wilJy nilly, to state that the only conceiv- 
able explanation ol the xjhononreuon w.is 
that, evidently, Perfect knowledge of all 
things ( including languages) is really 
stored within our brains Init locked in by 
S|>ccial doors which only x^articular keys 
can possibly unlock, that ( by our associ- 
vitiona avid envirorwacnt and lYa'ming > wc 
get some of those portals opened but 
( owing to ignorance or non-using of the 
right key ) we fail to oiien the others and 
that, in the case of that French girl, some- 
thing— of which the scientists, etc. could 
form no idea— must have happened where- 
by the door for French got inoohanic.!,! ly 
Bhut and the portals for about a dozen 


altogether strange languages got simulta- 
neously thrown open. Here then is 
( ocular proof ) of the Vedanta 
doctrine that the Soul has inlinitc and 
Perfect knowledge. 

Teleologically and ontologically, too, 
just an our very desire for continued 
living x)iovcs that our nature is immor- 
tality , so is our curiosity to know things a 
clear proof that knowledge ( and not 
ignorance ) is the real Nature of the Soul. 

INFINITE BLISS 

Having thus avc.ertained these two 
Laksanas of the Soul, i. c., .Immortality 
and Infinite knowledge, let us take up the 
next. The Upanisads teach us tliat after 
.s\i/ and C/iit Ananda. ( Eternal, Pure and 
Perfect BTiISS ) is a lak^afja of the Soul. 
This, ton, we, with our constant experien- 
ces of sorrow aud suffering, naturally find 
it diliicult to bolitjvc. But a little manana 
( reflection ) ou the lines so far explained 
and illustrated will prove that here, too, 
the Vedantic teaoliing is the really correct 
one I In fact, it is to simple that one must 
really wonder at the marvellous power of 
M'lyd (Lilusion) which succeeds i.u blinding 
our iutclhicts to such an obvious and 
aviomafie Truth. Now, if a man is seen 
weeping, xicoplo go and ask him ichy he is 
woei>iiig. it needs an explanation. But 
nobody goes and asks the others why they 
are not woex>ing 'J'liis proves that 
( Sorrow ) is not tMtural to us but comes 
to us owing to some external cause of the 
uiomeiit, /. c., is really not a htk^ami at all 
but merely an upalakyTija of ours. And, even 
when the man gives out the cause of his 
griei(that he has lost his wife or somebody 
cite) and he feels for the moment that 
the tun has ret for him for ever and the 
world has come to an end for him, even in 
such a case we see that the sorrow goes on 
decre..ising from day to day and sometimes 
wc are astonished at the spectacle of even 
such a man forgetting that extremely 
lamented wife or other relation alto- 
gether ! Well, is not grief, then, just like 
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the heat of the hot water, inasmuch as it 
needs an extraneous cause for coming in, 
but none for going out except the mechani- 
cal elapsing of time P If so, is not grief 
just an upalaksana like that heat, of the hot 
water, the crow on the top of a house, the 
Victoria standing on the road and the 
men and women gathered in the street P 
This proves that Sorrow is not natural to 
US and that AnaitMi ( happiness ) alone is 
our real nature, inasniucli as, even when 
forcibly subdued by some external cause 
of grief, it does not really go out, but 
merely stays ( supprcEscd ) inside, only 
to re-assert itself gradually, drive out 
the intruder and spread itself over the 
surface, too, once again, as ever boiore. 

Teleologically and oiitologically, too, 
we may point out that, just as our very 
desire to live and know things proves 
Eternal Life and Boundless knowledge to 
be our Nature, so the very fact that we are 
all in search of happiness, i. c., our very ilcsire 
for Happiness is positive and sufficient proof 
that Joy is the nature of our Inner Self, 
that the f artlicr we stray away therefrom 
the greater is our suifering and that, just 
as fishes out of water struggle iiicoEsantly 
to get hack thereto, because it alone Is 
their natural element, eo, too, do wo, when 
out of joy, struggle incessantly to get 
back thereto, because (not sorrow but) Joy 
alone is our natural element, nay, our 
very Nature. And everything that 
we do is with a view to ^^taining Joy 1 
( Whether v/e judge aright and adoiJt the 
right means therefor is, however, a 
different matter ). Proceeding a step 
further in this direction and pushing this 
very argument farther ahead, we note 
that the joy that we seek is not that 
which is bounded by time, place or 
(quantity, but that which is absolute, un- 
adulterated ( with sorrow ) and unbound- 
ed. So, this means that Absolute, un- 
adulterated and Boundl(*"s Joy is our 
nature. 

INDEPENDENCE 

Suppose now, we have got all these 
things— Immortal life, all-pervading 


Knowledge and unbounded Happiness 
all round. Are wo satisfied therewith P 
No. For, even if we live for ever, know 
all things and enjoy all the happiness 
that we desire, but get all these joys not 
of our own inherent and intrinsic right 
and at our sweet will and pleasure but 
merely at the mercy of Eome one else, 
then that very dependence on another is 
galling and irksome; and, although, owing 
to sheer inability to break our bonds, we 
may acquiesce in them, wo do so, not 
willingly but helplessly. And, 1 / possibhy 
we would like to be independent altogether 
of any and every person and thing in the 
universo. It is not only Man with his 
grand and boasted powers of Discrimina- 
tion, but also every sentient creature in 
the world, that has this burning desire for 
independence or as the Vedanta terms 

it. Much more, therefore, is it natural for 
us ( human beings ) to think of it by day 
and dream of it by night and— consciouBly 
or uncouEciouBly- -yearn for it all the 
time. Well, this very incessant hungering 
of ours after independence is proof that 
Freedom from all bondage is our Nature. 
This, therefore, /. c 1 Moksa ( Absolute 
Emancipation from all bondage ) is the 
fourth lak'iatja of the Soul. 

SUZERAINTY 

But even this fourth aspiration of 
ours does not exhaust the list. If and 
when we analyse our own feelings, ain- 
bitiouB and actions cojTectly and lioneBt- 
ly, wc find that even the attainment of Sat^ 
Chit I Ananda and Moksa ( i, e.. Eternal Ijifc, 
Boundless knowledge. Boundless Blisu 
and Absolute Liberty does not suffice, and 
that there is still one thing more which 
we all seek. It is very peculiar— this fifth 
thing, that every one of us at heart really 
dcBiros: and it is also inconsistent with 
the fourth of our aspirations. But it is 
there all along and all the same and eaii' 
not be gainsaid. And what is this pecu- 
liar fifth ambition of ours P It is this 
that, although, on the one hand, we wish 
to bo independent, i, do not like to ho 
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guided by the wiehes of othertt yet, on the 
other hand and at the same time, we also 
wish others to be gnided by and follow our 
wishes. The most remarkable thing here 
is how even little children who have 
little knowledge and less experience of 
the world wish their more experienced 
and wiser parents to be guided by their 
own wishes and jadgm^jnt. And there is 
absolutely no exception to the rule that 
every one. in his heart of hearts, really 
desires not only to live, to know, to be 
happy and to bj independent but also to 
rule over all others. To put it truthfully, 
it is not Rulership or sovereignty, but 
full-fledged SUZERAINTY over the 
whole universe that we would libe to have, 
if only we could. Arguing teleologically 
and ontologlcally, this proves that 
Suzerainship, too, is natural to us, i. is 
the fifth laksats^a of the Soul. 

THE SUM-TOTAL O F IT ALL 

By this elaborate analysis of the facts 
around us and the feelings within us, we 
have now come to the conclusion not only 
that these, <?., and 

are tho flve things we are all after, but 
also that they are natural to us, in fact, 
our inherent characteristics which— like 
the natural coldness of the heated water- 
may be snubbed and subdued for a while 
but can never, never be permanently sup- 
prcBsed and killed out of us. What is the 
ryal meaning, the true significance, the 
practical import and the ultimate impli- 
cation of all these facts which our intro- 
spectioual analysis of tho question has 
thus led and enabled us to discover P 
Where did we begin from and whither 
kave we reached P Well, we began by 
discussing and dissecting the facts and 
the feelings neither of God nor even of 
any superman, but only of ourselves. 
In fact, we have not, so far, postulated 
oven the existence of God, but only talked 
all the time about the individual soul. And 
we have reached this most unexpected 
but, on the basis of the facts before us, 
3 


irresistible conclusion that, whether or not 
we know and believe in the existence of 
God and even irrespective of whether 
we have heard or thought about Him or 
not, it is just those attributes of 

and which 

the scriptures of all the Religions of the 
world proclaim as God’s, which we, too, 
have realized as our own real, natural, 
internal, innate and inherent attributes 
and that we are all— whether consciously 
or unconsciously— inwardly and unceas- 
ingly endeavouring, with might and 
main, to achieve in ourselves those very 
Laksanas ( properties ) which are asso- 
ciated with Almighty God Himself. 

GOD AND THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL 

Having thus found out tho character- 
istics of the individual Soul ( to be the 
same as God*s ), let us now see what is the 
relationship between the two P If this is 
correctly known, the question of our 
Soul's Evolution can be easily— nay, 
almost automatically— settled; for, if the 
goal has been discerned, then the right 
path thereto can be easily fixed up. It is 
clear from the foregoing considerations 
that, because we are of the nature of 
Divinity, i. r., sR ( man ) is really 
(of tho Nature of God), therefore it is 
that, having fallen ( or strayed ) far away 
from it, we are in sorrow and in suffering, 
that the lower and lower we fall, the 
greater and greater do our griefs and 
sulferiiigs become and that the only way 
out is to get back to our own 
of Divinity as speedily as we possibly 
can. For, it is from Narayana that wo 
have come out, by Him that we are main- 
tained and into Him that we shall be 
absorbed. 

UNITY VERSUS MULTIPLICITY 

*‘YeB, but all this demonstrates mere- 
ly the similarity of man to God (on account 
of the former’s Spiritual aspirations to- 
wards godlikeness or even godliness ) and 
may therefore also be held to prove the 
truth of the doctrine underlying the 
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Biblical narrative about God creating 
Man in His own image. But bow can it 
prove our oneness with Him P Because, on 
the basis of the five attributes referred 
to and described, we are justified— at the 
most — in assuming Psychological simiJiarity, 
but how can we infer chemical identity there- 
from P’ ’ This is the next question for us to 
consider. Hereon our ^astras tell us that 
there is real oneness behind all the infinite 
multiplicity of forms and shapes in the 
Universe and that there is Absolute Identity — 
not merely chcmicaU mind you, but even 
wi«^/icma/jcaZ— between andanrg[^ 

(i.e.% God, the individual Soul and the 
universe ). Let us try to understand 
this, too, by our usual method of Manana 
( Meditation ). And this problem, too, we 
may tackle in various ways. 

THE STORY OF ORBATION 

First of all, let us ask ourselves, 
What is ‘creation' P In respect of this 
subject, there is a slight difierence but 
no contradiction, between our Upanisads 
and the Bible. The latter begins the 
first verse of the first chapter of its first 
Book (viz., ‘Genesis’ ) thus:— 

“In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth;” and, in proceeding 
to describe that process, shows that God 
is ?T5fr ( omniscient ), ( omnipotent ) 

and ( of infallible intention ); 

because, according to the Biblical account, 
God said, “Let there be light,” and there 
was light, But nothing la said here about 
the relationship between God, the creator, 
and Light, the creation ! The Upanisads, 
however, go further and tell us the actual 
Hankaipa with which God created the 
universe: and this elucidates the 

relationship between the two. The SanUaipa 
was:— 

^ ( “I shall become many, 

I shall manifest myself in many forms' '). He 
did not Bay “I shall create”, but “I 
shall become”: and thereby He shuts out 
all possibility of doubt on the point. If 


you grant that I6wara ( God ) is wfe 
( Omniscient ), ( omnipotent ) and 

(of infallible will), then you 
must also grant ipso facto that all the 
things which we see around us are mere 
manifestations of that Supreme Soul under 
different limitations ( ) of bodies, 

senses, minds and so on. But, if you 
insist that these are all different from 
Him, then, even although you may be a 
lip-theist, you arc really refusing to 
acknowledge Him as omnipotent and oi 
infallible will. 

There is the unqualified text of the 
Upanisad— ( i. r, the 
positive statement that God alone was 
existing ); and, although the word 
( alone ) is quite sufficient to make the 
point absolutely clear, yet, in order to 
prevent all possibility of doubts and 
inferential errors, that text is followed 
immediately by the next text 
(i. e., the further categorical negative 
statement to the clear effect that nothin 
else and nobody else was there ). And 
then creation began, whereby He becima 
many. This is what the Sastras definitely 
say on the matter. And this means th.d 
all the things that He created are realJ> 
Himself. This is one way of arriving .it 
the certainty of the Oneness of God, tin; 
individual Soul and the Universe. 

And then, over and above this 
inference from God’s Sankalpa of creatiy^n, 
there is also the clear text which- 
without leaving it to us to infer and 
argue matters over— specifically , eayy. 

( / . c., He Himself became tlio 
visible and the invisible Universe ). And 
after this, there can be no getting away 
from the fact that Adwaita ( Monism ) 
alone is the real Siddhiinta ( doctrino ) 
propounded by the Vedanta. 

In the next place, the Sanskrit word 
Sirsti (which we have already dealt with m 
connection with tho Eternal Existence 
of the Soul ) is also suillcient for proving 
its absolute Identity with God. 
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simply means visarga i. e., throwing out i ov 
showing forth ) what was inside. And 
the Vedantio simile 
( Just as the worm throws out its 
rocoon and takes it back, so docs God 
project the Universe from within— at 
creation— and take it inside again at the 
I'nd. ) confirms this idea of sr.yti as a 
process not of creation of anything n?w, 
but really of the manifestation of the 
unmanifestcii . 

THE BIBLICAL NARRATIVE 

Iict us go back now to the Bible, 
which begins with verse; “In the begin- 
ning God created the Heaven and Earth.’ ’ 
An analytical study of this text will— nay, 
must— also lead us to the same conclusion 
as ourUpanisadic study has already Icdus 
to. The very state nieiit that God created 
tlif* heaven and the earth in.eans that, 
before He brought them into existence, He 
alone existed and nothing else. If so, 
when He created them, out of what 
wjteriat did Tie create them P For example, 
when a pot is made, there must be not 
merely upotiert who makes the pot, but also 
tho clay, out of which he manufactures 
it. Similarly, when a gold ornament is 
made, there is not only the goldsmith 
who makes it, but also the gold, out of 
which he produces it. In fact, even 
h fore the potter and the goldsmith are 
raauirod, the clay and the gold are first 
u^cosfliiry 1 Applying tho same argument, 

can easily see that, before the universe 
could be created, there must have been not 
murely a God to create it but also the 
mitcriai to create it out of. Now, at the 
time of the creation of a pot or of a 
golden ornament, there are the clay and 
the gold respectively beforehand, the 
potter and the goldsmith come upon the 
scene and everything is plain and smooth 
work thereafter. But if, at tho time of 
creation-as the Vedas and the Bible 
^gree in telling us — God alone existed 
and there was absolutely nothing else in 
existence, what could He have created it 
3* out of p Suppose gold alone exists in 


tho world and no other metal or mineral 
or other matter whatsoever exists, you 
certainly will not suspect an ornament 
brought by a goldsmith to be anything 
but pure gold ? Whatever the shape or 
size of the ornament or vessel or other 
thing made by him, the material of which 
it is manufactured will be gold, wholly 
gold and nothing but gold. So, when God 
alone existed and nothing else, and He 
created the world, is it not obvious that 
the only thing which He created it out of 
u.UBt necessarily have been the only 
thing which then existed, i. c. Himself 
and none other ( because there was really 
no other thing in actual existence ) P In 
other words, the material within all 
persons and things is God Himself; and 
all the difference, B which we see in the 
things around us are merely in size, shape, 
etc., I. e. only in tho manifestation and not 
in the actual thing or substance within. 
The Vedanta text: — 

( Vessel, pot, etc. are merely names 
denoting differences in manifestation, but 
the material within is, in truth, merely 
the clay; similarly, men, horses, stones, 
water, etc. are merely iw/nc, indicating 
difforences in manifestation, but the material 
within, in truth, is merely God): and 
Vedavyasa'B Brahma-Sutras clinch the 
matter in the aphorism; 


(i. Cn The identity of the universe 
with God is clearly taught by the 
and other texts of the Vedas). And the 
Bible narrative, loo, as we have just 
shown, leads us to the same conciueion. 
And this is exactly the position taken by 
the Lord ^ri ^ankaracharya in His 
famous couplet:— 


pWOlt ^qJUTOT ^ II’ 


( As that which is born of gold is 
undoubtedly gold, so that which is 
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born of God is incontrovertibly God). 
This aloiie stands to reason that 

what has from God must neces- 

sarily be God ! And this satisfactorily 
explains, too, the wonderful fact ( already 
discussed by us at great length ) tnat our 
Soul, too, constantly hankers after the 
very attributes of and 

which are God’s. Being by nature Divine, 
is it to be wondered at that we can never 
be really and fully satisfied and in peace 
until we realize our Divinity to Perfec- 
tion all-round and that, even in the 
darkness of ignorance encrusting the 
Divine Light within us, we go on groping 
blindly forth towards those five attri- 
butes of our own P It is not more 
Godlikeness or godliness, be it noted, 
that we really seek, but absolute oneness 
with God. And, while other religions 


put it before us in a dim and faint sort of 
way, by saying;— 

1. “The kingdom of God is within you.*’ 

2. “Ye are gods”, and so forth, it is 
the unique glory of the Vedanta that 
it propounds this doctrine in clear 
and unambiguous language, sets forth 
before us this very goal and expounds 
the path thereto. How beautiful is the 
Upanisad which says:— 

( The Soul is the arrow and God is 
the target; and just as the arrow shot 
out by an expeit archer goes straight into 
and becomes one with its target, so, too, 
should the Soul go straight into and 
become one with God. ) 

( To he continucil ) 


Bala Gopala. 

( Boy Krishna ) 

Startling the night With a fliokerless light. 

Heart-stealer, Thou comest below 

When Thy anklets ring On earth, child King, 

Dream-casoadcs of Heaven flow ! 

By Thy flute-notes caressed Every breast 

Heaves with a mystic rapture: 

While that music quivers, The bouI's long-dried rivers 

Flood and depth recapture. 

In Thy jewel— beam The Bhadows gleam. 

And fled are the chill and the gloom. 

Whore Thy feet have trod On the pilgrim’s road 
Dust leaps into laughter of bloom. 

In tangles o mire Thy miracled fire 

Builds a lilt of fadeless flowers: 

To the arid abyss Comes Thy woodland kiss 

And deserts flame into bowers. 

Thy irised art In the depths of the heart 

Wakens wide azure yearning; 

Thy sport and Thy dance Throw the soul into tranco 

Like a cup of nectar burning. 

Thy nimbus blue Thrills with its hue 

Eyes Thy image has filled: 

Illumined, the earth By the lights of Love’s birth 

V jrships the wonder child I 


—Dilip Kumar Roy- 
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Sri Ramanuja and Eis Sys^rn of Philosophy. 

His Holiness Ja^adguru Sri 1108 Sri Anantacharyaji Maharaj, Conjccvcram. 


T he very first question that one 
finds himself confronted with 
while dealing with this subject 
is: Did Bamunu ja create any new 
system of philosophy out of his own 
imagination and establish the same in the 
world P The answer is a clear ‘No*. He 
did not create any new system, but worked 
out the Adwaiia Siddhdnta ( Monistic 
Philosophy ) which had already been 
iicoepted by several of his prcdecossorF, 
oven like Sankarucharya, who workedout 
the Fame system which had also been 
accepted by some of his prcdccoesors. 

5ir*j’ and many other Fimilar 
texts of the Vedas have dealt with the 
l)neMCBS of Hrahma. Both Sankara and 
Riiinraiuja established their respective 
py stems of Adwaita Huidhania on the authority 
of such Vedic texts, but the methods they 
adopted were different. According to 
Sankara, the Vedanta-Vaky as 
etc. characterize Hrahma as only One 
thing and nothing other than That; but, 
.iccording to Ramanuja, the Root*?? 
with the termination included three 

things in One, which fact is supported by 
irutisand Smrtis alike. 

significant text in the Rahasyumnaya 
Rrdhmatja and i’ 

is another text in the Visftupttruna also 
denoting the same idea. These two texts 
indicate very clearly that That alone is 
Brahma which has the capacity to become 
l^ig and make others also big. Hence 
fitviftwa is that in which the existence of 
one and only one thing is not possible, but 
there must bo other things in It which are 
also niade big by It. This is clear, 
wamanujasays that Brahma is One with 
ree Things in It. Ramanuja’s AJwaita 
J^ nenesB of God qualified by two other 
^hings. Sastras say the same thing and 
conclusively prove the same. 


2[rfrf ^ qMt 

Jl-cHT STTrlTT H 

^TTciTT WdTt etc.» 

These and similar texts indicate that 
God is Immanent in both Atmd and Jada 
paddrtha. 

Unlike Sankara, who says that One- 
ness in Brahma is Absolute, Ramanuja 
proves that that Oneness is not Absolute 
but is qualified by two other things, the 
conscious Soul and the inconsciont Matter. 
Brahma^ which is thus qualifiod, indicates 
what Ramanuja calls Viiistudivaita or quali- 
fied Monism, in which the auspicious 
qualities of Satya^ Jniina^ and Ananda 
(Truth, Knowledge and Bliss) arc the 
characteristics of Iswara (God Immanent). 
As ^ankaracharya thought that Brahma 
is only One Thing and that absolutely, 
it was necessary for him to say that the 
entire world before our eyes is all unreal. 
Therefore he had to conceive the idea of 
Ignorance ( AviJyd ) in Brahma which was 
responsible for making Brahma see the 
diverse unreal world in Itself. When that 
defect called AvUyd is removed, then 
flashes the light that Brahma is only One 
and that absolutely; but, as Ramanuja 
worked out his system on the basis of 
the fact that Brahma is one with three 
things in It, it was not necessary for him 
to say that this world which wc see 
before our eyes is unreal, in order to 
prove the Oneness of Brahma. This world 
is merged in Brahma and Iswara is 
immanent in the world (‘?T?^f^f^ 
etc.’) and that Brahma is One and therefore 
that Oneness of Brahma can be proved 
without saying that the world is unreal. 

There are three authorities in the 
world for an act of cognition, viz., ( 1 ) 
Direct perception, ( 2 ) Inference and ( 3 ) 
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Rovelatiou, called the Vedas. These Vedas 
are eternal. They are repeated in every 
Kalpa or cycle in the same order of letters. 
They are not made and no human origin 
can be attributed to them. The several 
defects of the human mind, viz., illusion, 
doubt, and misinterpretation cannot 
exist in the Vedas, because they have no 
human origin. The Vedas arc Self-author- 
itative and. Revelations as they are, 
no one has a right to sit in judgment over 
them and say that they are not authorita- 
tive. Whenever wo see anything in the 
Vedas which is opposed to direct percep- 
tion or which is self -contradictory, it is 
not the mistake of the Vedas, but it is our 
own mistake in interxn’etirig the Vedas. 
Our duty in such places is to arrive at the 
correct idea contained in the Vedas by 
properly interpreting the Vedic texts and 
explaining away the so-called opposite 
character of the texts, /. c.i the character 
which is against direct perception or the 
so-called self-contradictory nature of the 
Vedic texts. The Mini'inisu-Sastra exists 
only to lead us to arrive at the exact truth 
underlying the so-called self-contradic- 
tory statements in some places. Every 
letter and every word of the Vedas 
is authoritative and the Vedas and 
Vedanta alone prove the existence of 
Brahma] no other authority can prove the 
existence of Brahma, 

The Vedanta-Sastra clearly proves the 
existence of three things in Brahma'. 
viz., ( 1 ) the Jada PaJuriha or Inert Matter, 
called severally Pradhdna^ Prakrtit Afaya, 
and Avidyu] ( 2 ) the Conscious Soul or 
Atmdt which is Anu or atomic in size and 
( 3 ) God or Iswara, who is all-pervasive 
and all-controiling and who is character- 
ized by the auspicious qualities of Satya, 
jndnat and Ananda. These three things 
are co-existent in one which is Brahma, 
This is clearly stated in the Veddnta- 
Sastra. In every body we see there is a 
conscious soul inhabiting the body, and 
the same relation e. ists between God 
and soul, on one side, and God and Inert 
Matter, on the other. In other words, 
That which is called Brahma is none 


other than 16wara or God who inhabits 
both the Conscious Soul and the Inert 
Matter, proving that the three things 
together in one is the Adwaita of Brahma, 

In this world wc see two kinds of 
living beings: ( I ) Living beings such 
as men, animals, birds, etc., possesBlng 
larger vital powers and ( 2 ) living beings 
such as stones, trees, etc., with smaller or 
lesser vital pDwers. The former class 
is called Jangama ( moving ) and the latter 
Sthdvara ( Immobile), and whatever exists 
exists always in that Tripartite Com- 
bination: no Matter can exist indepen- 
dently of the other two; no conscious 
soul can exist independently of the other 
two and no Iswara exists independently 
of the other two. For example, man 
moans, to start with, a. body, and on closer 
consideration it means the consciosn 
soul which inhabits that body; and the 
Vedas say that just as this Conscious 
Soul inhabits the body and controls it, so 
also God inhabits the soul and controls it. 
In other words, God is immanent in 
everything. 

According to the varying degree of 
intelligcnco in man, ( i ) man is identilied 
with body, ( 2 ) he is inferred to bo a 
conscious soul living in the body and 
controlling it, and ( 3 ) as the result of 
Vedantic search after truth Tuan* indi- 
cates God who is immanent in the 
conscious soul who lives in the body and 
sustains the body. The Knowledge 
man is proportionate to the depth of his- 
discerning powers, licnoc the SidJhunta 
that the body and the soul or Attnu which 
BUBtainsthe body and God, who controls 
and BUBtains the Atmdt all co-existing in 
One, is the real Adwaita and every beinjf 
has these three things in it. There 
are several Vedic texts to prove this and 
several ancient Aoharyas have accepted 
this as the only truth. Hence everything 
in the world is three in one and never 
one alone. In other words, Ved’iuta 
proves Parityimavdda or the transformation 
theory and not the theory of apearance 
or Vivarta, 
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According to the transformation 
theory what happens is this. The Karatyx 
or the cause becomes Kar^a or the effect. 
For example, in a pot mud is the cause 
and mud is the effect; in other words, 
the original mud is transformed into a 
pot. Hence cause and effect must be 
similar. The characteristics of the cause 
are also the characteristics of the effect. 
It we see three things in this world, 
which is an effect, there must be the 
same three things in the cause also. 
The Vedas say that Brahma is the cause 
of this world, which means that the 
latent Three in one become patent as 
three in One. 

Pariiiumavuda is accepted by the Vedas — 

etc.’ That the cause of the world should 
be like the world is self-evident. There 
ia similarity between the lidratja- Brahma 
and the Kdrya-Brahma, The cause becomes 
the effect. The only difference is that 
the cause could not be seen except through 
Yoflajanya Jiiuna, i. <?., knowledge born of 
Yogio perception, while the effect is seen 
with those mortal eyes. Thus Brahma, the 
cause of the world, is imperceptible inert 
matter, imperceptible Chetana or soul and 
(jod, the three existing together. This 
i fupciTcptiblc Brahma, i. r., Sukyna Brahma 
! Gco ivies Sf/ij-i/a /ira/ima, which is the effect 
ov luirya. Thus under transformation the 
cause bee Dines the effect and there is no 
ijiffcroiicu in essence between the cause 
•and the effect. 

The question now arises whether 
tbwara, who has Matter and Soul for his 
body, undergoes the same changes as the 
aever.ii things of this world, —the changes 
being existence, birth or appearance, 
ti’ansofor. nation, development, decay and 
destruction. The Vedas say "No”; the 
Nirvikura ^rutis of the Vedas, which 
attribute changelosBuesB to God, say ‘no’ 
to this questiou. Tha word NirvikSra 
means changeless. A child is born, it 
ecomes adolescent, attains old ago, etc.; 
but the Vedas say that Atmu never 
lunges, it is the body alone that changes. 


Hence, when Kdraifa Brahma becomes Kdrya 
Brahntat there is no change in Iswara, 
though there is a change in the Jada 
Padurtha or Matter in entirety and the Atmd 
only in its Jnana or cognition aspect, the 
Atmu all along remaining the same in its 
essence. If at all there may be any 
change in Brahma when It transforms 
Itself into this world, giving names and 
forms to the several things of this world, 
that change can only be the manifo station 
of the Will of the Lord to become imma- 
nent in all the Sthula Sariras, which 
change is not at all a defect from any 
point of view. Thus Nirvikdra Srutis and 
the theory of transformation of the Sukxfna 
Brahma into Sthfda Brahma are logically 
perfect. Adioaita or Oneness is in the essence 
of Iswara, whose body is the inert Matter 
and the conscious Atmd. Therefore there 
is no necessity to struggle hard to prove 
that there is no material world and 
no conscious soul distinct from Brahma. 
The world is real and all things in the 
world are real and Adwaita is real. If 
somebody says there is a king at Benares 
and ho is one without a second, does it 
mean that ho has no kingdom, no wife, 
no son. etc. P In the sa'ne manner Brahmd- 
divaita means the One Brahma having 
Atmd and Matter for Its body and denoting 
that there is none who is equal to It. 

Now the world is intermixed with 
Brahma and, when wo say that Brahma is 
One, it can never mean that there is no 
world. We have .already said that every 
letter in the Vedas is authoritative and iu 
some places iu tlic Vedas we come across 
texts speaking of difference as existing 
between Atml and Brahma\ in some other 
places we ffnd texts saying that Atmd and 
Brahma arc one. Sankara said that texts 
speaking of Abhcda or sameness are 
authoritative, while other texts which 
speak of difference merely indulge in 
Kaipaiui ( imaginary diff erence in Brahma ) 
and that Kalpatid is not real. Hence he 
opined that only those Vedic texts that 
speak of uonduality are really authorita- 
tive, while those that speak of difference 
are not authoritative. 
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But Sri Bainanuja says that both the 
texts are authoritative and to say that 
one portion of the Vedas is authoritative 
and the other is not authoritative is not 
right, and bo he interprets both the texts 
in such a mariner that there could be no 
contrariety between these texts, just as, 
when we say man is one, we Bee that there 
is difference between his body and his 
Atfna. Similarly, we have to infer that the 
statement ^Brahma is One* speaks of the 
Oneness of Brahtna with Jim, keeping up 
the difference between Jim and God. 
Hence these texts speaking of Abheda and 
BhCila ( Oneness and difference ) are not 
contradictory to each other. Abheda texts 
speak of a group, viz. One with three 
things in It, while the Bheda texts speak 
of the components contained in It indivi* 
dually and severally. Hence the signifi- 
cance of the Abheda texts and Bheda texts 
is different and the former texts are not 
contradictory to the 1 at tor, and there is 
no necessity to say that one portion of the 
Revelation called the Vedas is authorita- 
tive and the other is not authoritative. 

Similarly, we find texts speaking of 
Brahma as Saguna ( xvith characteristics ) and 
Nirgitt^a {mtlwnt any characteristics). 
These texts also appear to be contradic- 
tory to each other; but, when the texts 
speak of Nirgu^ia, it means that there are no 
inauspicious qualities in Brahma^ and, when 
they speak of Sagw^a, it means that there 
are auspicious qualities peculiar to Brahma 
which Inert Matter and the Conscious 
Jivatmu do not poSSeSl — ‘»T'Tg^qn:*TI 

etc. This idea is greatly streng- 
thened by the fact that in the same Vedio 
texts it is said in some places that there 
are no bad qualities in Brahma and Is wara 
abounds in auspicious qualities. Hence 
when Vedic texts treat of Brahma in words 
that appear to be contradictory, the state- 
inents like Nirvikdra, etc. refer to Brahma 
as the primordial cause of the world; 
while of the texts like the following: “Jiva 
ii.nd Brahma are differed . "Juvi and Brahma 


are one and the same", ^*Brahtna is Nirgu^a, * 
^*Brahtna is Sag/iiM,” etc., etc., each has 
got a particular contextual significance 
and can never become non-authoritative. 

Thus 6rl Ramanuja did not follow 
the method of Sankaracharya, as he found 
several Vedic texts and Smirti texts to 
corroborate his system, which mainly 
aimed at proving the authoritativeness of 
each and ever text in the Vedas. There 
are several Vedic texts distinctly saying 
that the Inert Matter and th j Oonscious 
Soul form the body of God and, just as the 
soul residing in the body rules the body, 
16wara or God resides in the Jiva and rules 
him. Hence, when we say that man is one, 
we speak of the oneness of man, keeping 
up the difference between the body and 
the soul. So also, when we say that God 
is one, we mean that there is difference 
between Jiva and Brahma, JJva and Matter, 
which arc nothing else than the body of 
Isw.ira, and there is no contradiction 
whatever in this. This idea is not con- 
tradictory to our direct perception also 
and there is no necessity to say that the 
world is simply an Illusion. 

Thisis the VUiKludwaita of Sr! Rilmiiuuja, 
which does not allow the twisting and 
torturing and mieinterpreting of any of 
the Vedic texts and which also docs not 
permit the statement that some portion 
of the Vedas is authoritative and some 
others are not. Rrun.’iuuja owes a great 
deal to the ancients whoso great scrvici^s 
to the cause of the ViUstudwaita ho acknow- 
ledged in the very beginning of his Sn- 
Bhdsya, the great commentary on the 
Brahma -Sutras. He Simply followed 
their method and worked up his own 
System. The word ViUstadwaitat moans 
nothing other than Beal Adwaita, named 
as such by Ramanuja to indicate very 
clearly that Brahmddwaita is the Oneness 
of Godi who is a Mine of all auspicious 
qualities and whose body is the oonscioua 
Jjva and the inert matter. 







The Methods of Vedantic Knowledge. « 


e arrive at tlie conception and at 
the knowledge of a divine 
existence by exceeding the 
evidence of the senses and pierc- 
ing beyond the wall of the physical mind. 
The first of the instruments by which we 
do this is the pure reason. Human reason 
has a double action, mixed or dependent, 
pure or sovereign. Reason accepts a 
mixed action when it confines itself to 
the circle of our sensible experience, 
cidmits its law as the final truth and 
roncerns itself only with the study or 
phenomenon, that is to say, with the 
appearances or things in their relations, 
processes and utilities. Reason, on the 
other hand, asserts its pure action when, 
accepting our sensible experiences as a 
starting-point but refusing to be limited by 
them, it goes behind, judges, works in its 
own right and strives to arrive at general 
and unalterable concepts which attach 
themselves not to the appearances of 
things but to that which stands behind 
their appearances. It may arrive at 
its results by direct judgment, passing 
iijimediately from the appearance to that 
which stands behind it. But the percep- 
tions of the pure reason may also— and 
tl is is their more characteristic action- 
use the experience from which they start 
aa a mere excuse and leave it far 
i^ehind l^efoie they arrive at their result, 
BO far that the result may seem the direct 
contrary of that which our sensible 
experience wishes to dictate to us. This 
movement is legitimate and indispensa- 
ble, because our normal experience not 
only covers only a small part of universal 
fact, but even in the limits of its own 
beld uses instruments that are defective 
and gives us false weights and measures. 

•I'rv ^ by Aiiilbarnn liny frnni Sri Aitrubiiiilu s 

fbe Life Divino." 


By Sri Aurobindo. 

To correct the errors of the sense- 
mind by the use of reason is one of 
the most valuable powers developed by 
man and the chief cause of his superiority 
among terrestrial beings. 

The complete use of pure reason 
brings ns finally from physical to 
metaphysical knowledge. Though the 
concepts of metaphysical knowledge 
satisfy the pure reason itself, because 
they are the very stuff of its existence, yet 
our nature sees things through two eyes 
always; for it views them doubly— as idea 
and as fact— and therefore every concept 
is incomplete for us and, to a part of our 
nature, almost unreal, until it becomes an 
experience. But the order of truths which 
are now in question are not subject to 
our normal experience— 

Therefore some other faculty of experi- 
ence is necessary by which the demand 
of our nature can be fulfilled and this can 
only come, since we are dealing with 
the supraphysical, by an extension of 
psychological experience. 

Psychological experience, like the 
cognitions of the reason, is capable in man 
of a double action, mixed or dependent, 
pure or sovereign. Its mixed action takes 
place usually when the mind seeks to 
become aware of the external world, the 
object; the pure action, when it seeks 
to become aware of itself, the subject. 
In the former activity, it is dependent on 
the senses and forms its perceptions in 
accordance with their evidence; in the 
latter it acts in itself and is aware of 
things directly by a sort of identity with 
them. Wc are thus aware of our emotions; 
wc are aware of auger, because we become 
anger. In reality, all experience is, in its 
secret nature, knowledge by identity; but 
its true character is hidden from us be- 
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cause wc have separated ourselves from 
the rest of the world by exclusion, by the 
distinction of our self as subject and 
everything else as object, and we are 
compelled to develop processes and organs 
by which we may again enter into com- 
munion with all that we have excluded. 

It follows that there is no inevitable 
necessity in our existing limitations. It 
is possible for the mind— and it would be 
natural for it, if it could be persuaded to 
liberate itself from its consent to the 
domination of matter,— to take direct 
cognizance of the objects of sense without 
the aid of the sense-organs. This is what 
happens in experiments of hypnosis and 
cognate psychological phenomena. 
Because our waking consciousness is 
determined and limited by the balance 
between mind and matter worked out by 
life in its evolution, this direct cognizance 
is usually impossible in our ordinary 
waking state and has therefore to be 
brought about by throwing the waking 
mind into a state of sleep which liberates 
the true or subliminal mind. Mind is 
then able to assert its true character as 
the one and all-sufiQcient sense and free 
to apply to the objects of sense its pure 
and sovereign, instead of its mixed and 
dependent, action. Nor is this extension 
of faculty really impossible, but only 
more difficult in our waking state. 

The sovereign action of the sense- 
mind can be employee^ to devolop other 
senses besides the five which we ordinarily 
use. For instance, it is possible to develop 
the power of apx^rcciating accurately 
without physical means the v/eight of an 
object which wj hold in our hands. Here 
the sense is used as a starting-point, but 
the mind finds the right value through its 
own perception. And as with the pure 
reason, so with the sense-mind, the sense- 
experience can be used as a mere first 
point from which it p^'occeds to a know- 
ledge that has iiothi .g to do with the 
sense-organs; and often contradicts their 
evidence. Nor is the extension of faculty 


confined only to outsides and superficies. 
It is possible, once we have entered by 
any of the senses into relation with an 
external object, so to apply the Manas as 
to become aware of the contents of the 
object, for example, to receive or to 
perceive the thoughts or feelings of others 
without aid from their utterance, gesture, 
action or facial expressions and even in 
contradiction of these always partial and 
often misleading data. Finally, by an 
utilization of the inner senses,— that is to 
Bay, of the sense-powers, in themselves, in 
their purely mental or subtle activity as 
distinguished from the physical, which 
is only a selection for the purposes of 
outward life from their total and general 
action, wo are able to take cognition of 
sense-experiences, of appearances and 
images of things other than those which 
belong to the organization of our material 
environment. 

None of these extensions of faculty, 
however, lead to the aim we have iu 
view, the psychological experience of 
those truths that are “beyond perception 
by the sense but seizable by the percep- 
tions of the reason^- - ( ouu ). 

They give us only a larger field of phe- 
nomena and more effective means for the 
observation of phenomena. The trulli of 
things always escapes the sense. Yet ip it 
a sound lule inherent in the very coiiPfi- 
tutiori of universal existence that, whore 
there arc truths attainable by the reiiPon, 
there must be somewhere in the organ iS'in* 
poBsesBcd of that reason a means of arriv- 
ing at or verifying them by exx^ericnce. 
The one means wo have left in our 
mentality is an extension of that form of 
knowledge by identity which gives ub 
the awareaess of our own existtnico. 
It is really upon a self-awareness more or 
less consejent, n.ore or less x)resent to our 
conception, that the knowledge of the 
coiitcntB of our self is based. Or, to put 
it in a more general formula, the know- 
ledge of the contents is contained in the 
knowledge of the continent. If. thcUi w® 
can extend our faculty of mental self* 
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awarenesB to awarenoBB of the Bclf beyond 
and outBide uBi Atma or Brahma of the 
XJpahisadB, we may become poBBeseors in 
experience of the truths which form the 
contents of the Atma or Brahma in the uni- 
verse. It is on this possibility that Indian 
Vedanta has based itself. It has Bought 
through knowledge of the Self the know- 
ledge of the universe. 


But always mental experience and 
the concepts of the reason have been held 
by it to be even at their highest a reflec- 
tion in mental identiflcations and not the 
supreme self-existent identity. We have 
to go beyond the mind and the reason. 
The reaeon active in our waking con- 
EciousncBs iB only a mediator between the 
Bubconscieut All that we come from in our 
evolution upwards and the supercon- 
Bcicnt All towards which we are impelled 
by that evolution. The subconsciont 
and the Buperoonscient are two different 
formulations of the same All. The 
master- work of the subconBcicnt is Life, 
the master-work of the supercouscient 
is Light. Ill the subconsciont knowledge 
or consciousness is involved inaction, 


for action is the essence of Info. In the 
BupercouBcient, action reenters into Light 
and no longer contains involved know- 
ledge, but is itself contained in a supreme 
ronreionsnesB. Intuitional knowledge is 
that which is common between them, and 
the foundation of intutional knowledge is 
conscious or effective identity between 
that which knows and that which is 
known; it is that state of common Fclf- 
existence in which the knower and the 


known are one through knowledge. But 
in the subconscient, the intuition mani- 
fests itself in the action, in effectivity, 
and the knowledge or conscious identity 
IS either entirely or more or less concealed 
in the action. In the euperconscient, on 
the contrary, Light being the law and the 
pinciple, the intuition manifests itself in 
its true nature as knowledge emerging 
ontof conscious identity, and effectivity 
of action is rather the accompaniment or 
ttocesBary consequent and no longer 


masks as the primary fact. Between these 
two states reason and mind act as inter- 
mediaries which enable the being to 
liberate knowledge out of its imprison- 
ment in the act and prepare it to resume its 
essential primacy. When the self-aware- 
nesB in the mind applied both to continent 
and content, to owm-self and other-self, 
exalts itself into the lunjinous self-mani- 
fest identity, the reason also converts 
itself into the form of the self-luminous 
intuitional knowledge. This is the highest 
posEiblc state of our knowledge when 
mind fulfils itself in the supramental. 

Such is the Bcheme of the human 
understanding upon which the conclu- 
sions of the most ancient Vedanta were 
built. 

Sad Brahma t Existence pure, indefina- 
ble, infinite, absolute, is the last concept 
at which Vedantic analysis arrives in its 
view of the universe, the fundamental 
Beality which Vedantic experience 
discovers behind all the movement and 
formation which constitute the apparent 
reality. It is obvious that, when wc posit 
this conception, wc go entirely beyond 
what our ordinary consciousness, our 
normal experience contains or warrants. 
The senses and the seuse-miiiil know no- 
thing whatever about any pure or 
absolute existence. All that our sense- 
experience tells us of, is form and 
movement. Forms exist, but with an 
existence that is not pure, rather always 
mixed, combined, aggregated, relative. 
When we go within ourselves, we may 
get rid of precise form, but vre cannot get 
rid of movement, of change. X.Iotion of 
matter in space, motion of change in time 
seem to be the condition of existence. Wo 
may say indeed, if we like, that this is 
existence and that the idea of existence 
in itself corresponds to no dieoovorable 
reality. At the most, in the phenomenon 
of self-awareness or behind it we get 
sometimes a glimpse of something 
immovable and iminutal lc, touiethiug 
that we vaguely perceive or imagine that 
we are beyond all life and dcatii, beyond 
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all change and formation and action. 
Here is the one door in us that sometimeB 
swings open upon the splendour of a truth 
beyond and, before it shuts again, allows 
a ray to touch us,— a luminous intimation 
which, if we have the strength and 
hrmness, we may hold to in our faith 
and make a starting-point for another 
play of consciousness than that of the 
sense-mind, for the play of Intuition. 

For, if we examine carefully, we 
shall find that Intuition is our first 
teacher. Intuition always stands veiled 
behind our mental operations. Intuition 
brings to man those brilliant messages 
from the Unknown which are the 
beginning of his higher knowledge. 
Beasou only comes in afterwards to see 
what profit it can have of the shining 
harvest. Intuition gives us that idea of 
something behind and beyond all that we 
know and seem to be, which pursues man 
always in contradiction of his lower 
reason and all his normal experience and 
impels him to formulate that formless 
perception in the more positive ideas of 
God, Immortality, Heaven and the rest 
by which we strive to express it to the 
mind. For Intuition is as strong as 
nature herself from whose very soul it 
has sprung and cares nothing for the 
contradictions of reason or the denials of 
experience. It knows what is, because it 
is, because itself it is of that and has 
come from that, and will not yield to the 
judgment of what inei *ly becomes and 
appears. What the Intuition tells us of, 
is not BO much Existence as the Existent; 
for it proceeds from that one point of 
light in us which gives it its advantage, 
that sometimes oi)encd door in our own 
self-awareness. Ancient Vedanta seized 
this message of the Intuition and formu- 
lated it in the three great declarations of 
the Upanisads: “I am He”; “Thou art 
that, O^wetaketu”; “Certainly, all this 
is the Brahma\ this self the Brahma/^ 

But Intuition, by the limitation of 
its action in man, is unable to give us the 


truth in that ordered and articulated form 
which our nature demands. Before it could 
effect any such completeness of direct 
knowledge in us, it would have to organize 
itself in our surface being and take pos- 
session there of the leading part. But in 
our surface being it is not the Intuition, 
it is the Beason which is organized and 
helps us to order our perceptions, 
thoughts and actions. Therefore the age 
of intnitive knowledge, represented by 
the early Vedantic thinking of the 
Upanisads, had to give place to the age of 
rational knowledge; inspired Scripture 
made room for metaphysical philosophy, 
even as afterwards metaphysical philos- 
ophy had to give place to experimental 
Science. And this process, which seems to 
be a descent, is really a circle of progress. 
For in each case the lower faculty is 
compelled to take up as much as it can 
assimilate of what the higher had already 
given and to attempt to re-establish it by 
its own m(3thodB. By the attempt it is 
itself enlarged in its scope and arrives 
eventually at a more supple and a more 
ample solf-accomodation to the higher 
faculties. 

We SCO this Ruccession in the 
Upanisads and the subsequent Imli.ui 
Philosoi>hieB. The sages of the Veda and 
Vedanta relied entirely upon intuition 
and spiritual experience. Kowhere in th i 
Upanisads do we find any trace of logical 
reasoning urged in supiiort of the truths 
of Vedanta. Intuition, the sages seem to 
have held, must be corrected by a more 
perfect intuition; logical reasoning cannot 
be its judge. 

And yet the human reason demands 
its own method of satisfaction. There- 
fore, when the age of ration alii^ti^^ 
speculation began, Indian philosopher?, 
respectful of the heritage of the past, 
adopted a double attitude towards 
Truths they sought. They recognized hi 
the Sruti the earlier results of Intuition 
or, as they preferred to call it, of inspired 
Bovolation, an authority superior to 
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Beason. But at the same time they 
started from Beason and tested the 
results it gave themi holding only those 
conclusions to be valid which were sup- 
ported by the supreme authority. 
Nevertheless, the natural trend of Reason 
to assert its own supremacy triumphed 
in effect over the theory of its subordina- 
tion. Hence the rise of conflicting 
{schools, each of which founded itself in 
theory on the Veda and used its texts as a 
weapon against the others. 

Nevertheless, the main conceptions 
of the earlier Vedanta remained in parts 
in the various philosophical systems and 
efforts were made from time to time to 
recoinbiue them into some imago of the 


old catholicity and unity of intuitional 
thought. And behind the thought of all, 
variously presented, survived, as the 
fundamental conception, Puru^a, Atma or 
Sad Brahma, the pure Existent of the 
ITpanisads, often rationalized into 
an idea or psychological state, but still 
carrying something of its old burden of 
inexpressible reality. What may be the 
relation of the movement of becoming, 
which is what we call the world, to this 
absolute Unity and how the ego, whether 
generated by the movement or cause of the 
movement, can return to that true Self 
declared by the Vedanta, these were the 
questions, speculative and practical, 
which have always occupied the thought 
of India. 


The Metaphysical and Spiritual Implications 

of the Adwaita Vedanta. 


THE NATURE AND MEANING 
OF EXPERIENCE 

S ^edfiiita h.T.8 boon the source of 
insxiiratiou in Hindu life and 
^ thought. It is complete philosophy 
^inasmuch as it touches all the 
problems of life and evaluates all kinds 
of experiences. It is really based upon 
analysis of experience and draws its 
inspiration therefrom. Philosophy can- 
not ignore experience, for it is that which 
affects us immediately. Whatever con- 
struction is raised in thought, it is ulti- 
mately indebted to experience as supplying 
its luaterials and basis. No philosophy 
can ignore it, for ultimately our sympathy 
liL'sin what wo are or what wo receive. 
Apart from this there can be no starting- 
point in philosophy. Any appeal to a 
formal construction out of some funda- 
mentals of thought requires a conflrmation 
from experience; for thought-construction, 
which by itself has a schematism, might 
avc an epistemological value, but it may 
oe completely divorced and detached 
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from reality. Kaut has given us a formal 
theoretical construction in pure reason, 
but he has not been able from the stand- 
point of theoretical reason to penetrate 
into the heart of reality. He has no doubt 
an appeal to an immediate presentation 
in the form of the manifold of sense, on 
the one hand, and the synthetic unity of 
apperception, on the other; but he has not 
been able to get hold of the immediate 
and the most intimate fact i^reseuted in 
our knowledge. Experionco to him is the 
synthetic knowledge </ which is 

formed by supplying integration bonds 
from our minds. Kant has found out the 
creative power of our mind and its 
architectonic use of the ideas, but still it 
should be said tliat ho has not gone into 
the depth of our consciousness to find out 
the most iiitiinato facts of experience. 
The synthetic unity of perception is the 
formal unity of consciousness, which for 
Kant has an epistemological reality or 
significance, but no metaphysical impli- 
cation, as to him reality transcends the 
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eubject'ObJect relatiouship. Descartes 
shows far greater insight by deep analysis 
when he discovers the reality of self in 
“I think, therefore I am”. He could trans- 
cend the cpiPteinological limitations and 
discover the nature of self by immediate 
intuition. This was not possible for Kant, 
for he by a fine analysis draws a distinc- 
tion between epistemological unity and 
metaphysical reality. He was confined 
within the cobwebs of categories and 
ideas and could not discover the “I” lying 
beyond the formal unity of consciousness, 
because he was unable by the logical 
trend of his mind to discover the reality 
of self as distinguished from the subject. 
The epistemological subject is necessarily 
related to the object and Kant could not 
transcend the logical functioning of 
intellect and realize by intuition the 
metaphysical reality of subject. In this 
respect Bradley shows a better insight 
than Kant when he takes experience to be 
the main reality. Bradley’ s experience is 
fundamentally different from Kant’s. 
Bradley says; “Anything in no sense 
felt or perceived is to me quite unmeaning. 
And, as I cannot try to think of it without 
realizing either that I am not thinking at 
all or that I am thinking of it against my 
will as being experienced, I am driven to 
the conclusion that for me experience is 
the same as reality.” Butin this expe- 
rience Bradley cannot draw a line between 
the percipient subject and the object 
perceived. “To set up the subject as real 
independently of the whole and to make 
the whole into experience in the sense of 
an adjective of that subject seems to me 
indefensible.” “For if, seeking for 
reality, we go to experience, what we 
certainly do not find is a subject or an 
object cr indeed any other thing whatever 
standing separate and on its own 
bottom. What we discover rather is a 
whole in which distinctions can be made, 
but in which divisions do not exist. I 
mean, then, that to be r'^al is to be indisso- 
lubly one thing with se.itiencc.... Reality 
is sentient experience. Being and reality 
spre one thing with Sankara. They can 


never be opposed to nor even in the end 
distinguished from it.” (“Appearance 
and Reality”, 146). 

Bradley goes to the very bottom of 
our experience in which he could not 
find the subject opposed to the object. 
His sentient experience is one which 
transcends this distinction. In other 
words, Bradley draws a distinction 
between experience as understood in the 
sense of relationship between a subject 
and object and an experience trans- 
cending this distinction. Bradley does 
not call the former experience at all, 
because to experience anything it must 
be identical with sentience. The least 
distinction defeats the purpose. Bradley, 
therefore, oversteps the limitation of 
thought and differs from Kant and Hegel 
in thinking that experience implies some 
form of relationship between the two 
poles of our knowledge. Experience 
means identity, because it is ultimately 
what is felt; and to be felt is to be 
one with Self. Thought can never estab- 
lish this identity and thus cannot inform 
us of the true nature of reality. Thought 
moves in the world of mediacy and 
relations and can never aspire to reach 
that height where reality can be appre- 
hended. Bradley has drawn clearly the 
distinction between thought and intuition 
and has shown the limitation of the 
former and the necessity of the latter 
in philosophy. 

VEDANTA AND BRADLEY 

Adwaita Vedanta has anticipated 
Bradley in his conlusions. But it had 
more clearly established the nature of 
intuition. Vedanta has gone far beyond 
the idealistic thinkers of the West in 
the analysis of experience. Like Bradley 
it accepts that to be known is to be nuc 
with the Self, the percipient conscience 
which transcends the limitation of the 
subject. The moment the object is known 
as object, it is known immediately more 
in relational sequence than in reality- 
We know it when we are identified with it 
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in the ether of awarenees. Knowledge 
metaphyBical as dietinguished from 
logical is really a kind of identification 
that should take place between the subject 
and the object; it means that we should 
transcend the relational distance and 
enter into an identity. True knowledge 
is then not in thought but intuition. 
Knowledge is, then, the sense of identity 
between the subject and object or in 
which the subject-object sense drops. 
And this is implied in the Vedantic 
theory of perception, where the identity 
of consciousness underlying subject and 
object is revealed. 

Vedanta has never forsaken this 
poBitioir and it has extended it in all 
forms of knowledge, in all stages of 
coneciousness. Its great formula is “to be 
known is to be immediately aware of” 
and to be immediately aware of is to pass 
beyond the relativity of consciousness. 
To know truly is to know immediately. 
With this distinction Vedanta draws 
a lino of demarcation between our 
psychic experience and transcendental 
knowledge. Empirical knowledge has a 
wide range. It includes the experiences 
ot dieam, the deep-sleep consciousness, 
the fine ptychic feelings, the religious 
experiences, the aesthetic experiences, 
tlio experiences of the Holy. Everyone 
OL them has a special character, but from 
the Vedantic standpoint none of them 
can coir.parc to the transcendent experi- 
ence. Between Bradley and Vediliita 
thuro is a distinction and that is this. 
Bradley’s absolute experience is some- 
thing which is beyond all relations, but 
which ultimately contains all the details 
harmoniously blended in the whole. 
Bradley has given two characters of the 
Absolute Reality: ( 1 ) Oomprehensive- 
“CBR and (2) Harmony. And in the 
filial knowledge we have the richest 
and the fullest experience of the com- 
prehensiveness of Being or Reality, 
w ich ultimately absorbs all distinction. 

radley was anxious to retain the rich- 
ness of life along with the unity of 


Reality. And his appeal to feeling as 
presenting forth the indissoluble unity 
exhibits the true nature of his reality 
as not without a content. It is the 
experience which transcends all other 
experiences— aesthetic, moral, religious,— 
in their specific nature, but which trans- 
mutes them in the experience of the 
whole. At this point Bradley differs from 
Vedanta. VedQnta analyses experiences 
of all kinds and finds specific difference 
in them, but could not see how in the 
experience of the Absolute all of them 
can be integrated and harmonized. For 
all of them are not equally true in the 
same sense. Here arises the difference 
between Bradley and the Vedanta. To 
Bradley the appearance is true. What 
appears is a part of my sentient experi- 
ence and is therefore Truth. Truth is 
therefore identical v/ith appearance, not 
in its differentiation, but in its complete 
integration. Vedanta cannot accept this, 
for it draws a distinction between appear- 
ance and reality. What appears and 
then disappears is not and cannot be 
real. Bradley says, what appears in not 
true in its bare isolation and distinc- 
tion but can be true in its setting 
in the total. Errot is partial nresentation. 
Truth is complete presentation. Vedanta 
does not find any deeper r:;e.ining between 
presentation partial or complete, for it 
is after all preECutation and as such 
it is appearance and cannot be real. 
Bradley holds Truth to be a sentient 
and psychic prerontatiou of Experience. 
Vedanta holds Truth to be transcendent 
experience, neither psychic nor sentient; 
for they demand some relational 
reference in the view of Truth. Vedanta 
makes Truth entirely independent of 
such reference. Bradley says, “the 
positive relation of every appearance 
as an adjective to reality, and the 
presence of reality among its appearances 
in different degrees and with diverse 
values— this double Truth we have found 
to be the centre of Philosophy.” 
(“Appearance and Reality”, p. 551). 
In Bradley it is not clear how the errors 
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of partialities arc made good in the 
whole. The transformation is not rightly 
explained. How the blackest vices can 
lose their character and be made holy is 
not clear. How an illusory appearance 
can be made real in the totality is not 
rightly explained. To make the Absolute 
contain each and every item of 
experience may be a pious wish, but is 
not philosophy. Every defect cannot be 
made whole by retaining its individ- 
uality, but by losing it. If it is so, then 
it cannot be rightly maintained that in 
the Absolute the world of our experience 
stands as it is. In the process of 
Transmutation, if the individuality is 
lost, then it is not real transmutation. 
Anyhow to retain individualities of 
experiences by keeping out their specific 
nature is an impossibility. The weakness 
of Bradley’s system lies here. 

It appears that in Bradley's system 
there is a constant demand of transfor- 
mation and change. And as such his 
absolute experience is not a fait accompli] 
for it is very difficult to reconcile the 
absolute experience, on the one hand, as 
something eternally real and transforma- 
tion as something eternally obtaining. 
Transformation is real in Bradley’s 
system and, if it effects the content of the 
Absolute, the Absolute can be hardly said 
to be a well-established fact. Bradley 
makes a too much demand inasmuch as he 
retains the process of < ransf ormation for 
finite things and beings and makes them 
the content of the absolute experience. In 
fact, in one way the absolute experience 
is the highest point of existence, which 
is beyond all transformation and from 
which viewpoint transformation is 
meaningless. For everything must be 
complete in it and there could be hardly 
any process of change in the Absolute. To 
maintain the Absolute as real and to find 
a place in it for thin; under the process 
of transformation is not much helpful. 
Bradley labours under the difficulty of 
making everything good in the Absolute. 


Vedfinta is positively clear here. It 
has not attempted the integration of all 
things in Absolute experience; for in the 
Absolute such integration is impossible, 
inasmuch as the moment things and beings 
lose their individuality they cease to 
exist. They rather vanish in the higher 
category of existence. Experience presents 
to us an array of facts, but they are true 
relative to their own sphere. Experience 
has different aspects of existence and 
every one is not true in the same sense, 
A sentient experience is true relative to a 
particular condition through sensibility. 
A psychic experience is true in relation to 
another universe and so on. Each experi- 
ence, therefore, has its uniqueness in 
reference to the universe of its discourse. 
Experience has always a relation to such 
universes. An absolute experience ( the 
word “experience" is not happy here) 
or absolute intuition is something that is 
non-relative and stands in no relation to 
any particular sphere. Vedanta does not 
attempt to make any synthesis between 
experience and absolute experience. 
It considers such synthesis impossible. 
A relative experience is true under a 
particular setting apart from which it 
has no real existence. Vedanta in this way 
maintains an infinite number of experi- 
ences, but does not attempt any integra- 
tion of them in the absolute experience, 
which is well nigh impossible, because 
none has any meaning apart from the j 
universe in which they appear. 

REALITY AND NON-REALITY 

OF EXPERIENCE i 

This conclusion introduces the 
reality and non-reality of experienceB. 
They are real in one sense, in so far as they 
appear. They are non-real in another seiiee. 
as they have got no abiding reality apart 
from the particular universe in which 
they exist. In other words, Vedanta 
accept anything as absolutely true :f 
exists in the same reference or in the t- aui® 
meaning. The Absolute does not exi- 1 
any particular meaning or reference, 
it has no concentration. Difficulty hiay 
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arise in establishing a gulf between the 
Absolute and the Belative; but Vedanta 
frankly acknowledges that there is a gulf 
that cannot be and need not bo bridged; 
for they belong to different orders of 
existence and non-exietencc. A synthesis 
between the two is impossible and in this 
the Vedanta is guided by our psychologi- 
cal experionccB, which represent dilTerent 
strata of psychic conecioueness, the higher 
denying the lower ones. Our conscious 
life has, as it were, different kinds of 
experiences in different strata, but the 
experience of the one is not true in the 
other. ConFciouB life presents a wide 
field with different dimensions— the one 
dimension denies the other, e. g., the 
experiences of the dream are denied in 
deep sleep. The experiences of the waking 
conEciousnesB are denied in dream and 
all of them are denied in the Turiya. These 
gradations of the illnsorineBs of experience 
and the degrees of illusions do not leave 
the problem of integrating the totality of 
experience in the Absolute. Vedanta has 
the advantage of a fino psychological 
guidance -which is lacking in Bradley. 
l-Wcry experience is true in Bradley 
lK!caxir.c it i‘o experience. Kvery experience 
is false in Vedanta because it is negated 
or Fublated in the next higher experience. 
The question of synthesis cannot thero- 
fon*. arise. Hence Veddnta finds the 
ultimate Truth not in our sentient, 
n}stbutic or moral experience, but in the 
transcijndent conscience, which is the 
background of our experiences that cannot 
be denied. And therefore it is true, for it 
is something which is never negated. 

This experience according to Vedanta 
is absolute, because it is beyond all 
relations of subject and object. In Bradley 
the absolute experience transcends subject 
and object and contains everything within 
it. In Vedanta it transcends everything 
including subject and object. 

Vedanta has got indeed the concep- 
tion of the Absolute in its lower category 
( lirahfna ) as a complete integral 
experience in which everything is 


synthesized, bat this after all is a conces- 
sion to the philosophical inadept and has 
got a spiritual pragmatic meaning for the 
undeveloped souls. It has its proper use 
in spiritual life but has no deep philo- 
sophical importance. 

The emphasis upon the Absolute has 
lent a certain colour to Vedantic concep- 
tion of religion. Bcligion csBcntially 
implies the conEciousnesB of value, for its 
csBence lies in a repponfive reaction of our 
being to the apprehension of reality in a 
delightful consciousness and it is often a 
charge against Vedanta that it does not 
satisfy the religious instinct, for it abso- 
lutely trauEcends all personal response 
and reaction. Hence many have contended 
that Vedanta can hardly satisfy the 
religious demand in man in laying too 
much emphasis npon the super-personal 
Absolute. It practically refuses all the joy 
of divine fellowship and mystical exal- 
tation of feeling possible in spiritual or 
divine amor. This problem introduces us 
very deeply into the question of Truth 
and Value, their relation and their relative 
inferiority or superiority. Much emphasis 
now-a-days is being laid upon value as 
presenting an aspect not covered by Truth 
and every claim is being laid down in its 
favour and philosophical issues are being 
interpreted in the new light of axiological 
conceptions. We would examine how far 
this is true from the Vedantic standpoint 
and find out the true spiritual implications 
of Mayavada. 

TRUTH AND VALUE 

Truth and value are the fundamental 
concepts in philosophy. Philosophers are 
at variance in fixing their primariuess 
and derivativeness. Rationalists are 
anxious to derive value from truth; prag- 
matists, truth from value. Truth is the 
soul of science and philosophy; value, of 
mroality and religion. In the history of 
philosophy allegiance has not been made 
equally to both, and ever since the time 
of Plato the one or the other has been 
accentuated in importance. Kant makes 
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the dietinction clear and definite and lays 
more BtresB upon value and the primacy 
of will, and since Kant, philoBophy has 
been eloquent about value concept. In 
the vitaliBtic, romantic, and pragmatic 
movement, a well-defined start has been 
given to religion, which seeks no longer 
confirmation from reason but from super- 
BcnBuous revelations of life. 

Value concept has revised the test of 
truth, truth is no longer sought in corre- 
spondence of assertions and facts or co- 
herence of assertions themselves. It is 
sought in intuitions of practical reason 
whereupon theoretic reason is not com- 
petent enough to pronounce a judgment, 
and their truth or falsity is necessarily 
outside the province of theoretic reason 
and the conditions of its judgment. 

This divergence between truth and 
value has been minimized by Prof. 
Alexander in his conception of Tertiary 
qualities. He regards truths, beauty and 
value as fundamentally of a similar 
nature rising out in experience through 
appreciation or valuation— “from appre- 
hending through appreciation a corre- 
sponding character in the object of our 
appreciation.” 

Appreciation puts the thing in a 
peculiar relation to the subject; without 
this relation appreciation has no meaning. 
Whatever may be the form of apprecia- 
tion, it always demands certain adjust- 
ment of the object to the subject. The 
object by itself has no meaning, unless 
it is presented to the subj^'ct. By itself 
it is an existence without meaning, its 
appreciation or meaning is acquired in 
relation to a subject or a community of 
subjects. Boyce also hints at this when 
he maintains that knowledge is essential- 
ly finding meaning. Meaning or apprecia- 
tion gives truth or falsity, ugliness or 
beauty to a thing; and truth or falsity, 
beauty or ugliness are not to be regarded, 
according to Prof. Alexander, as qualities 
of things; for things are r 'hither true nor 
false in themselves,— their truth or falsity 
rises in relations. 


RELATIONS OP TRUTH AND 
RELATIONS OP VALUE 

A truth- judgment is different from 
the assertion of Ts’. *Ib’ expresses a 
fact, an existence, but does not make a 
judgment. It is a sensation or an affec- 
tion or pure existence without a definite 
content or meaning. A truth- judgment 
is an assertion of meaning. It * 'dissects 
to unite.” 

A value- judgment presupposes this 
meaning but implies something more. 
It puts a value upon meaning, which 
draws in the subject more prominently in 
it. This prominence of the subject dis- 
tinguishes a truth-judgment from a 
value- judgment. The subject is implied 
in truth-judgment, but the balance 
between the subject and the object is 
evenly maintained. The truth- judgment 
is expressive of relation between subject 
and object, and the object is more promi- 
nent in the truth-judgmet than in the 
value- judgment; for, though the meaning 
always demands a reference to the sub- 
ject, still in the judgment the subject 
docs not feel the object in personal touch. 
This subjective or x^crsonal touch becomes 
more imominent in value-judgment. 
There the self is more prominent, for it is 
anxious to see not only the meaning of the 
object in an order of relations but its 
value in the order. Tho moment the 
meaning has acquired this reference to 
the self, it has a new light. A new aspect 
is presented. The meaning is no longer 
confined to the object and its objective 
relations, but becomes directly related to 
the subject itself. This impress of tho 
subjective self puts the thing in a new 
colour, as that which is sought to be eu- 
joyed or gratified. Meaning and value 
are therefore not identical. That which 
has value has necessarily a meaning. 
But that which has a meaning has not 
always a value. Their universes arc not 
identical. A dream has a meaning, but 
no value; a false appearance has a mean- 
ing, but no value. Value is, therefore, a 
category different from meaning, though 
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both imply a sub jeot-ob ject reference and 
relation. The pragmatic test of truth is. 
therefore, short-sighted in so far as it 
cannot include many references which 
have no value but have an appearance or 
meaning. To seek, therefore, truth in 
value would amount to forcibly limiting 
its scope and exclude many objects that 
have no claim to value though they have 
every claim to truth. 

Similarly the identification of truth 
with meaning is necessarily restricting 
the sense of truth, for meaning is always 
in reference to the self and gives a 
subjective touch to truth. Meaning is, 
no doubt, implied in judgment. A judg- 
ment puts the object in a certain relation 
to the self and cannot have the detached 
vision of the object. Therefore, when 
the object makes an impression, the 
mind becomes restive to put it in a 
category. And understanding gives the 
meaning. But it is not possible to avoid 
the subjective reference of meaning. It 
may be well said that the subjective 
reference does not stand in the way of 
correct apprehension or estimate of the 
object; but still it cannot be doubted 
that the judgment introduces an element 
which is entirely subjective, and its 
estimate must be subject to conditions 
which at least do not allow to make 
the presentatian of the thing as it is. 

This limitation of human judgment 
makes the sense of truth as meaning 
certainly restricted. The Adwaita 
Vedanta sees this diiliculty and there- 
fore maintains that the uniformity of 
meaning may make a presentation of 
truth in the epistemological sense, but it 
certainly takes away the objective sense 
of truth. 

It, therefore, lays more stress upon 
the realistic sense of truth than the 
idealistic or the pragmatic sense, and 
defines it as something which exists in 
itself apart from all subjective relations. 
Truth is. Knowledge does not make 
S'Oy difference in it. It is, no matter 


whether it is known or not known, its 
meaning understood or not. And, in a 
sense, it can be said to have no meaning, 
for meaning understood is relative to a 
subject but truth transcends all relations. 
It allows no judgment, either of truth or 
falsity. Truth, as judgment, implies also 
falsity, and a judgment is true or false 
in reference to a certain universe of the 
subject. Falsity or truth is, therefore, 
of the meaning and not of the object. The 
object is what it is. It is neither true 
nor false. 

Being is, therefore, truth in the 
transcendent sense without any reference 
to anything. This realistic sense of truth 
is what commands the greatest attention 
of the Vedautist, for the limitation of 
truth to meaning has been the fruitful 
source of confusion between the absolute 
and the relative. The difficulty of man 
has been that he cannot transcend the 
limitations of relativistic consciousness 
and naturally takes the value or the 
meaning of the relative order to be 
absolute truth. 

Vedanta draws a distinction between 
the absolute and relative orders of 
existence and maintains that even in 
relative order the truth of n'.caning is 
not uniform everywhere. An apparent 
meaning of a presentation is contradicted 
by another, and meaning changes with 
the universe of discourse. The same 
appearance has different meanings in 
different universes. The meaning changes 
by position and sublation of the different 
aspects of the appearance. No meaning 
can be absolute meaning and the relative 
order, therefore , is subject to changes 
in Biguificanco and value. 

Adwaitism, therefore, concludes that 
the order of meaning and value can never 
be an order of absolnte existence, and 
whatever satisfaction it can give in the 
form of meaning and value cannot offer 
absolute satisfaction, which is the 
demand of religious consciousness. 
Boligious impelling is an impelling to 
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blisB coneeqnent npon the expanse of 
being and the two can hardly be 
separated. Worth or value has an 
intimate relation with truth or existence, 
and Vedanta places truth before value. 
For value does not exactly prove the 
truth of a thing; on the other hand, value 
is consequent on truth. 

Value in relative order is associated 
with meaning and personality and is 
intimate with the creativeness of the 
subject; but in the absolute existence value 
is associated with being, for a non-being 
can have no value. But, in the absolute, 
value has a sense of security of being but 
does not indicate an agreeable feeling or 
a gratifying worth. 

Even in the relative order value 
presupposes truth. A false concept or 
percept can have a seeming value; but, 
when it is sublated, its value vanishes. 
The pragmatic affirmation that value 
proves truth is a wide hit. It demands 
the prospect of value establishing the truth 
of a false percept. Truth is, therefore, the 
fundamental concept, and Mayavada 
points out that value or worth of moral 
and religious consciousness does not 
establish their absolute truth. 

This should make it clear that when 
Vedanta puts down Ananda or Bliss as the 
quest of spiritual life, it does not take it to 
mean an agreeable consciousness or a 
fruition of an urge but the supreme fact 
of an undivided being and an integral 
consciousness. 

Vedanta draws a distinction between 
worth or value as an object of pursuit and 
fruition, and worth or value as supreme 
existence. The former is the search of 
exoteric consciousness; the latter, of 
esoteric consciousnesB. 

VALUE AS BLISS. 

Value in the latter sense has the 
import of blissful consciousness. Beligious 
consciousness is associat' d with bliss; for, 
if the spiritual life has an attraction, it 
chiefly lies in the promise of a continued 


blissful consciousness. Vedanta declares 
that spiritual life is more a being than 
realization; it is not necessarily a seeking. 
A seeking and an evolution, however high, 
are a move of life and consciousness; but 
a move is consistent with finite urges but 
cannot be true of spiritual fulfilment. 
Spiritual fulfilment cannot be a constant 
growth, for it still smacks of limitation 
and cannot give us absolute security and 
peace. 

FORMS OP SPIRITUAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

Vedanta, therefore, recognizes two 
forms of spiritual consciousness; ( 1 ) 
absolute and ( 2 ) c:oucreto. The absolute 
is true spiritual existence in the sense of 
an undivided bliss and being. Absolute- 
ness is blissfulness. Any division is 
opposed to it and denies bliss in the sense 
of supreme existence. The concrete 
spiritual life is the seeking of bliss as 
value, as an agreeable consciousnesB, 
arising from the quickening of the divided 
life and being. 

Religion, in the ordinary sense of 
seeking an agreeable consciousness (which 
is the value of religious life ), is an 
oscillation of the dynamic being in man; 
but even in this oscillation and pursuit 
the end is not fellowship with a com- 
munity of spirits, as theists claim, but the 
gradual assimilation of the dynamic 
divine in man. 

The falsity of vision, the creation of 
Mayui is sought to bo got over not only iii 
the transcendent consciousnosB but also 
in the immanent. For MuyCi creates a 
division where there is none, and tho 
religious life must be bent upon removing 
the sense of division oven in immanent 
consciousneBB: for the division is illusory; 
identity, truth. 

In the relative consciousneBB the 
division is inherent and it sounds illogical 
to lay stroBB upon the removal of division 
in the sphere of relative existence. 
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But here lies the true signifLoance of 
Vedanta as a system of spiritual discipline; 
for, even if the relative order is full of 
divisions, created by ignorance, the dawn 
of knowledge even in the rudimentary 
state will realize that this division is not 
absolute and the elasticity of life and 
consciousneBS can dispense with them. 
The distinctions of the relative order, 
which realistic consciousness accepts as 
almost rigid, the more clastic dynamic 
being regards as temporary and creations 
of crude ignorance. 

Vedanta, therefore, even in the 
concrete spiritual life, tries to get over 
the distinctions of crude ignorance by 
annulling the epistemological divisions of 
realistic consciousness and cultivating 
the sense of identity with the dynamic 
divine. This assimilation of the dynamic 
divine puts off the sense of division of the 
huiiiauistic consciouBness and the relative 
order does no longer appear as fixed up 
in eternal divisions. 

CONCRETE SPIRITUAL LIFE 

In the concrete spiritual life Maya- 
vada does not lay so much stress upon 
the reception of the spiritual felicities 
and gratifications in the thcistic spirit, but 
seeks to transcend them in the assimila- 
tiou of tho dynamic divine in the finite 
itself. The value or worth here is sought 
not in the gratification or possession of 
possibilities, however high, but in the 
security of being in the asBimilation of 
the infinite. Mayavada docs not accept 
an absolute distinction between the 
infinite and the finite even in immanence 
and, therefore, its spiritual outlook in 
concrete life is not confined to tho 
enjoyment of tho divine life. Spiritual 
life is opposed to the life of division 
and is directed to tho removal aud final 
destruction of ignorance. 

But in the concrete spiritual life tho 
final destruction of ignorance is neither 
; possible nor aimed at, for Maya is both 
I creative and enfolding and this enfolding 


functions in a primary and a secondary 
way. Primarily it hides the absolute 
identity; secondarily it creates a division 
between Ifewara and Jiivr, the finite and 
the infinite. The concrete spiritual life 
seeks to throw away this secondary 
division by gradually assimilating the 
infinite in the finite. As already said, 
the distinction is not absolutely fixed. 
Mayavada offers elasticity of being to 
Jiva. The flnitude of Jiva in Mayavada is 
the finitude of Upadhi. It is tho limitation 
of radiation but not the limitation of 
being. And, since the distinction of 
being or of power is not absolute in 
Mayavada, the limitation can be set 
aside by spiritual culture. In fact, 
spiritual culture in concrete life is the 
shufQing off of this limitation and tho 
growth and ah sorption of more power 
and being. 

This attempt, therefore, is essentially 
to establish an identity between the 
dynamic divine and the finite self; for, 
the more the identity is established by 
the removal of the limitation of tho 
finite consciouBness, the more is then 
the accosB of powers and expansive 
radiation of tli j dynamic divine. 

AHAMGRAHA UP AS AN A 

Ahiimgrahti Vpasand is, therefore, an 
important state in the spiritual life in so 
far as it helps to leave aside the sense of 
division between the worshipper and the 
worshipped. Worship is essentially an 
attempt to feul the divine presence. In 
Mayavada, it is more. It is the assimilation 
of the infinite. And this becomes possible 
when the worehipper sacrifices tho 
delights of fellowship to receive tho 
greater delight of the expansive being. 
The more is tho detachment from the joys 
of life, the more is the possibility of 
assimilating tho dynamic divine. The 
immediate effect is the cifuilibrium of the 
dynamic being. This ccinilibrium is the 
cause and tho effect of greater penetra- 
tion aud assimilation. This identification, 
therefore, is a great achievement in so far 
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as it destroys the distinction between the 
finite and the infinite and allows the 
finite to realize that the finitude can be 
occasionally overcomei if not completely 
destroyed. 

Spiritual ascent, therefore, implies 
the tearing of the concentration of being 
and the gradual progressive expression or 
diffusion. The finite centres then display 
uncommon powers and energies, for they 
have now under control the dynamism of 
Maya. This control puts the soul in the 
convenient position of a creative and 
productive centre. It attains Is warahood, 
or, more properly, the restricted conscious- 
ness of Jiva dies out and the more 
elastic consciousness of Iswara has its 
play. Iswara becomes active, JUa is 
overshadowed. The more the impelling 
proceeds from the dynamic divine, the 
more is the freedom. 

Aham^raha Upasatta has the direct 
effect of establishing identity between 
the dynamic being of Jiivj and Iswara. It 
obliterates the difference between the two 
by silencing the native impelling of Jwa 
and by opening the cosmic impelling. It 
does not magnify the human existence. 
It drops down the veil between the finite 
and the infinite and makes the infinite 
more consciously active in man. 

But the progressive sijiritual ascent 
does not rest here for, the concentration 
is still assertive and the limitation of 
consciousness and power is still active. 
The concrete divine still Buffers this 
limitation, though it is widely radiative. 
But radiation still bespeaks of a limita- 
tion even if it is all-inclusive and all- 
embracivc. It means reference to a centre 
and spreading out in all directions. 
Even when the radiation is all-inclu- 
sive it cannot help presupposing a 
radiating centre and an inlluenco. This 
mutual implication of a centralization 
and a radiation bespeaks of a limitation 
of the dynamic divine. 

Mayavada, therefore, proceeds a step 

further and seeks to transcend all limita- 


tions. Here the search is no longer 
religious but becomes essentially philo- 
sophic. It requires a deeper penetration 
to see through the urges of dynamic 
divine and to transcend them in the 
quietus of being. 

The spiritual ascent has, therefore, 
here the second and the final movement, 
not in the sense of further assimilation 
of divine but in the sense of breaking 
the initial ignorance which makes the 
absolute appear as the concrete infinite. 

This removal of primary ignorance 
does not lie in the further expansion of 
being; for, rightly understood, the absolute 
being has neither expansion nor contrac- 
tion. Nor is it the absolute expanse 
These terms can be, at best, an inade- 
quate expression of the absolute. The 
absolute cannot be categorically defined 
and, spiritually speaking, it is reached 
when the human couEciousuess has the 
conviction that no difference ever exista 
in the basic being. 

There is difference, then, between 
the final removal of ignorance and its 
partial tearing in Aham-graha Upusanu, The 
latter removes the limitation of power; 
the former, the limitation of being. No 
doubt, with the removal of the limita- 
tion of imwer the being feels its expau- 
siveucss frequently, if not always; but 
still this is not expanse of being in the 
absolute sense. 

‘TAT TVAMASI' 

‘Tat Tvarnasi' has, therefore, two 
implications: ( 1 ) it may magnify the 
finite self and this magnification is a. 
finer move of phychic consciousuess and 
is a direct path to the wider vision 
and subtler move of being; or ( 2 ) it 
may cultivate the transcendent conscious- 
ncEB by the complete detachment from 
the dynamic move of being, however 
fine, subtle and graceful. It always 
directs the attention to the truth oi 
identity and finally breaks the spell of 
Maya* 
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The former energizes the finite 
conecioasneBB. The latter removes the 
veil and brings the history of life to a 
final close. 

The former makes it possible to 
realize the ideality of space and time 
by removing the realistic divisions and 
establishing the elasticity of being; the 
latter soars in transcendence by the 
complete realization of their negation 
in the absolute and illuBorincss of the 
drama of cosmic existence. The former 
does not kill Muyut it accepts it and 
energizes it. The latter kills it. The 
former accepts it as the principle of 
becoming; the latter, as illusion. 

Unless the ascent has been right up 
to the summit, spiritual life has not 
that challenge to the order of -which 
can set aside the happiness and the 
miseries of divided existence. 

Vedantism is clo«iuent that a God 
cannot satisfy, far less can save, man 
unless man bo spiritually bold enough 
to give up the clinging to the personal 
{•elf, its delights and privileges, for the 
tiuth of the identity. The dance of life 
with its (diarms and delights, with all 
its fascinations, cannot conniaro to the 
quiet ol transcendence. Identity gives the 
ficcdom of being. 

Though the final consummation is 
reached in the direct knowledge of 
identity, yet the force and value of 
Ahaniffraha Upasiini caunot be denied in 
spiritual life. The direct ascent to and 
the realization of the identity is a 
possibility with the few; for the denial 
of the world order as illusory presupposes 
an idealistic sense of it, and this ideal' 
istic sense is actually realized in the 
BOarings of consciousness in the dynamic 
divine. There alone a sense of an in- 
dependent and a creative world dis- 
appears, and the truth of “cssc is per^ipV' 
is fully realized. 

Such an elasticity of the dynamic 
being ia a great asset, and naturally the 


soul feels an attraction and a clinging 
to this possibility of divino self and 
would bo unwilling to part with the 
ease and freedom of such an existence 
unless the SuHryt-conEciouBness is there to 
help the final liberation. 

SAKSl 

SiifeyiistheconsciousnesB indifferent to 
the functioning of the dynamic self and is 
equally firesent in each centre of 
consciousness, Jivo or Uwara. The 
expansive dynamic life is to be crossed 
before the final consummation can be 
reached. 

This expansive conscioupncEShas this 
significance in it that it suffers from no 
crude impelling, and in it the self enjoys 
the quiet of a fuller being which makes it 
convenient for it to reach the final 
distinction between the transcendent 
intuition and the concrete spiritual life. 
In fact, it soon comes to feel that imma- 
nence is not so much real as the transcen- 
dence and in the transcendence all 
distinctions of radiation, influence and 
centre die out naturally. The idea and 
nocessity of an all-inclusive absolute is 
relative to Muya and, before the absolute 
point of existence can be reached, it ia 
necessary to break the charm of an 
all-inclusive absolute. It is necessary, 
therefore, to rise above the sense of 
distinction to get to tho absolute intuition 
and this is helped by the clear perception 
of the difference between the SCiksi- 
coiisicousncBS and the dynamic divine. 

It should be pointed out here that 
this expansion in the dynamic being and 
consciousness is not an absolute necessity 
to the realization of the transcendent 
intuition, and the human consciousness 
without Ahamgraha Vp.'isanit can at once go 
deeper and break the veil of the primary 
ignorance; for is equally manifest in 
Jivii as well as in Iswara. Nothing can cover 
it. If tho dynamic being be free from tho 
crude impelling of the lower self and 
calms down, Suksi becomes self -luminious. 
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It is not necessary to develop the dynamic 
being by the heightening of conBciousneBS 
by a meditative elTort. 

Be it noted that, whatever be the 
method of approach, Mayavada finally 
lays BtrcKB upon the clear analytic pene- 
tration into the degree of existence; and, 
unless the seeker is equipped with their 
knowledge, it has every chance of losing 
itself in the finer oscillation of being. 

And, therefore, towards the final 
realization, the assimilation of a more 
expansive being is not so much a help as 
the clear sense of difference between the 
degrees of existence and the intellectual 
boldness to leave the lower existences 
aside and seek the identity. 

The process of assimilation is not eo 
helpful to liberation as the clear sense 


of difference between the transcendent 
and other phases of existence and the 
effort for a fixation in the former and a 
denial of the latter. 

This, indeed, sounds strange and in- 
volves a strain of imagination, for the 
delight is sought in the finer move of life. 
But spiritual evolution has to be distin- 
guished from final emancipation. 
Evolution is a fine display of divided 
existence, but not of the absolute. In the 
absolute, life has neither play nor history, 
though it thereby suffers no disadvantag- 
es, no limitation. Mayavada denies, in 
the highest form of spiritual realization, 
the delights of the finer possibilities of 
life; but, in so doing, it is anxious to 
confer on the seeker the deeper privilege 
o£ wisdom and freedom. 


The True Vedanta. 

By a ]iva-Sewaka Pratishtha-tyagi Mahatma. 


T he word ‘Vedunta’ means the 
end or the quintesBcnce of the 
Veda. The Veda is a manifesta- 
tion of the Cli’it or knowledge- 
aspect of God, who is Sat -Chit ^Ananda 
( Truth, Knowledge and Bliss combined ). 
The Law and the Lawgiver are funda- 
mentally One Bcality. The Lawgiver 
manifests Himself through the Law. 
Our duty, therefore, lies in approaching 
the Lawgiver through the Law, in realiz- 
ing the Law-giver, in entering into the 
spirit of the Lawgiver and merging our- 
selves in Him. The Iiawgiver ( Vidhuta ) 
has recorded the Veda in the book of the 
Universe— in every leaf, fruit and flower, 
in the sky, in the sweet smile of the child, 
in the profundity of the sea, and in the 
vast blueness of the firmament. In order 
to understand the language of the Veda, 
we shall have to understand the language 
in which the mother of a new-born baby 
speaks to it, in which a married couple, 
saturated with love, B£)enk to each other. 
The Rais, having controhed and purified 
themselves and acquired peace of mind 


by Siidhatui, see the Vedic Mantras, tlio 
Laws of the Lawgiver. I'hcsc truths, 
which were experienced by the Jjfsi;’, 
were collected together by the illustrious 
Vedavyusa and published as the Veda. 
He later on classifid the Veda. Thoio 
important parts of the Veda which de.d 
with Knowledge and Levotioii are calk'd 
Upanisads. But wo find in the Upanitsad.^ 
a wonderful syntlicsis of Karma^ Jfitina tuiii 
Prema (Action, Knowledge and Love). 
The essence of these Upanisads is the 
GUii and Vedanta is the attempt to caui- 
prehend the truths of the Upanisads. 

The Veda reveals the Laws ofCh’d. 
certain unalterable truths by which the 
creation, the sustenance, and the dissolu- 
tion of the universe is being carried on ro 
nicely. The utterances embodying thefie 
truths of the Veda are called the .svjWj 
because the Rsi boys used to hearthciu 
from the mouths of their preceptors. Alter 
this, they used to realize the truths 
contained in the Veda by reflection 
and meditation. Heedless to Bayi 
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and tlie same object is comprehended 
differently by different people according 
to their capacity. But the experiences 
of those who have by recourse to Sadhana 
attained immediate knowledge or direct 
perception are more trustworthy. Great 
mischief has, however, been done by the 
word Dariana ( direct perception or reali- 
zation ) being construed to mean speaking 
and hearing only. Really the word Dariana 
moans revelation or perception (from 
the root W — to see), •*. c., practical 
realization. 

In this land of ours Dariana is general- 
ly divided into six systems. In the eyes 
of scholars, these systems differ among 
themselves, whereas to a real Sudhaka 
( practicant ) they reveal the glory of one 
Supreme Truth. As in the classical 
illustration of “seeing the elephant", 
each system has laid special stress on one 
particular aspect of this Supreme Truth, 
and herein only lies the difference. 
Nyaya and Vaidesika lay special stress 
on the practical side, Sankhya and Yoga 
emphasize the mental aspect, while the 
Mlmamsa system stresses the spiritual 
aspect. Had there been fundamental 
difference with regard to the nature of 
Truth among the philosophical disciplines, 
their promulgators could not be designated 
as liBis, Direct Perceivers of Truth 
(!R 1 ). A real does not find 

any fundamental difference among these. 

In the Vedic age, a beautiful harmony 
was to be seen between Karma, Jiidna and 
lihaiiti and between the gross, subtle and 
causal principles. We have come to grief 
by losing sight of this harmony and by 
divorcing one from the other. We have 
been reduced to our present miserable 
inid ignominious condition only because 
we have leaned too much on the spiritual 
Bide and neglected Nature. Nature is 
nothing but an instrument or image of the 
Spirit and the Spirit manifests itself 
through it. This disavowal of Nature has 
subjected us to such a great suffering, by 
way of revenge, at the hands of Nature. 

6 


By uttering such phrases as'vr^H^vrsnr 
( look upon wealth as an evil ) and 
( money is like dust ), we 
have abused Nature and the conse- 
quence is that our prosperity has now 
migrated to the Western countries, leav- 
ing us in such a pitiable plight. This is 
the inevitable consequence of violating 
the laws of Nature. You must make the 
best use of wealth. “Study the law of 
Nature and follow it: you will bo the 
master of it. Violate the law and you 
will be nowhere." Images of our Durga 
and Kail represent this truth. Freedom 
and Peace follow in the wake of the 
proper use of everything, while misuse of 
everything results in bondage and suffer- 
ing. There is no intrinsic defect in any- 
thing: the defect lies in the way of our 
using it. If, instead of cutting the fruit, 
you cut your hand with a knife; instead 
of applying the scents to your nose, you 
pour it into your eyes; if you are ignorant 
of the proper use of things, you are sure 
to come to grief. 

Where the world has been said to be 
the cause of bondage, it does not mean the 
world created by God. There ‘world’ 
means hankering, desire, and attachment— 

ll’ 

The world of God’s creation does 
not cause bondage. The cause of the 
bondage is the world created by man — the 
world created by desire, hankering and 
attachment. It is by renouncing the world 
created by Man inside this world of 
God’s creation that peace is attained. 

Vedanta, the quintessence of the Veda, 
has discussed the three realities— fird/tma 
( Universal Spirit), Jiva ( individual soul ) 
and (world)— and, although different 

people have described Brahma in different 
ways and in different forms, the Ultimate 
Reality has been directly or indirectly 
identified with Brahma. The attempt to 
discuss problems such as ‘What is the 
world and what is its creation P’, has 
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given rise to the doctrines of S^^tivadat 
Pari^mavdda and Vivartavdda, The Nyaya 
and Yaisesika systems believe in SrxUvddat 
Sankhya and Yoga accept Pari^dmavada, 
whereas Sankara’s Vedanta has espoused 
the cause of Vivartavdda, To a scholar 
these three are opposed to one another, 
but a real Sddhaka finds in the realm of 
realization a beautiful synthesis of these 
doctrines. Even some exponents of Srsti- 
vada hold that evolution is an eternal 
process and has no beginning, just as it 
cannot be definitely said as to which 
came first, the seed or the sprout. Si^sti 
( evolution ) and Laya ( involution ) are 
nothing but the transformation of the 
cause into the effect and the return of the 
effect into the cause respectively. This 
appears to be the position of Modern 
Science as well. Many are obliged to 
accept that the germs of tho doctrine of 
Evolution are also latent in it. To those 
who consider the meaning of dicta such 
as *the Universe is from Brahma\ and 
*Brahtnai^ immutable, eternal, true, etc.’ 
and 'Prdkxti is Purusa’s Nature, etc.’ the 
Vivartavada presents itself as a natural 
proposition. 

We cannot find even a semblance of 
this divergence of opinion in advanced 
Sadhakas. They say, these are the partic- 
ular experiences of the different stages of 
the plane of SdUhana, They are all the same 
when looked at from different stages— 
Nirgutjta ( Unqualified ), Sagutja ( Qualified ), 
Sahara ( Embodied ), Nirukura ( formless ), 
etc. differ in name only. Pedants engage 
in wordy strifes about these. The SdJ/tahaf 
however, finds no distinction between 
them. To tell the truth, all these truths 
can be known through experience only 
and conclusions about them can hardly 
be arrived at by mere discussion. But 
doctrines such as Vi^istadwaitavada, 
Achintyabhedabhedavada and Suddha- 
dwaitavada cannot give rise to any 
difference in the mind of one who has 
realized the Truth. Th' very mention 
of identity of Jjia and Brahma inspires an 
ordinary Sddhaka with awe and thisis quite 


natural. But there is no doubt about the 
fact that, as the Jiva is gradually confirmed 
in its own nature, the gulf ( between the 
Jiva and Brahma) goes on narrowing. 
How, then, can any difference persist in 
the end, is beyond our comprehension. 
Therefore it is not unnatural to find 
Achintyabhedabhedavada going hand in 
hand with Dwaitavada. As a result of 
the discussion of Swagata^ Sajdtiya and 
Vijdtiya Bheda, the last two gradually 
disappear from the supreme Principle. In 
the Sddhana plane, up to a stage,— so far 
as the powers of reasoning and realization 
can go— the existence of one entire 
principle qualified by Swagata Bheda only 
cannot be denied. Just as Achintyabheda- 
bhedabhava merges in the Reality whicli 
is beyond the ken of speech and mind, 
even so we get a dim intimation oi 
^uddhadwaita when we go on enquiriiijj 
where and in what form Visistadwaita* 
bhava exists after losing its characterin' 
tics. For this perhaps did Bhagav'iii 
Astavakra tell Rajarsi Janaka— 

cm H SlTHpcI 

The fact is, the Ultimate Reality is 
beyond the grasp of speech and mind, 

), and is comprehended by him 
alone who has realized it. It cannot be 
explained in language. The true follower 
of Vedanta does not reject any one of 
these doctrines. Ho accepts each one ol 
these and says that they are but different 
aspects of the same truth experienced at 
different stages. I do not see anything on 
closing my eyes, but see everything on 
opening them. Therefore, both seeing and 
not seeing are true; they are the different 
truths realized during the states of keeping 
the eyes open and closed. The wrangling 
will never come to an end if we restrict 
ourselves to hearing and speaking; but no 
distinction will ever arise in our mind if 
we follow the path of intuition of the 
Reality. In the end wo shall arrive, 
in a state of .s\imud;tf, at an indescribable 
stage which is beyond Achiutja- 
bhedabheda and Bhedabheda both. We 
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Bhall have to realize the truth through 
SaJhana. 

The Jiva has been doBcribed by all as 
Apraht:ta, Chaitanya ( conBcicnt ) in esBeuce 
and a part or reflection of Sachchuldnanda, 
The difference hinges round the unity 
and diversity of the Jiva. The Dualicta 
describe the jH-rt as:-- 

‘^rT!Rrcitn*re!T sjitw ^ I 

ser II 

If we view Ji\a in this light, wo arrive at 
the conclusion that there exists a relation 
of Master and servant between Jna and 
Cod and this appears to be the real truth. 
But, if we consider its true nature, 
the notions about this relation 
begin to drop and consoquently, as 
we try to ascertain what object, and in 
what jaanner and how far, can maintain 
the distinction betwcecn Jua aiidStva, wo 
are transported into an inconceivable 
state where speech and mind both seem to 
realize their inability and to retrace their 
steps and then we conic to realize that 
the Jivdtmu has an eternal and all-pervad- 
ing state. What exactly is the number 
of the Jivaimd in this all-pervading 
condition, is a matter deserving serious 
consideration. What is experienced in a 
state of Sauuidlii, too, cannot be given 
iidiiquato espreseion to. Therefore no- 
thing can be definitely aflirmed about the 
unity or diversity of the Jiva. Difference 
of opinion is natural as long as the mind 
is present and the intellect functions; 
but it is difficult to say how unity and 
diversity remain when one goes beyond 
the control of mind and Prdtia. The 
actual state of things is beyond discursive 
intelligcuoe. 

Sff JRt ^ II’ 

A Sadhaka ol the Santa typo of devotion 
tto^uircB the BtatUB of a servant of the 


Lord ( Ddsya ). The servant attains 
to the position of male and female 
friends. The Sakhis ( the female friends) 
arc the Kdyavyuha of Sri Radharanl and are 
unable to retain consclouBnesB of the 
existence of their own selves, not 
to speak of the desire for their own 
happiness. They live in Radha, become 
one with Radha. Then, when Radharanl 
becomes unified with Krsna and 
loses Her separate identity(^?5^%»TnmT), 
it is difficult to say how many principles 
still remain. Again, when they assume 
different forms it is difficult 

to follow how they may remain un- 
differentiated. Hence to a real Sudhalta 
the problems of unity and diversity do 
not present themselves. As the diversity 
of the One and the unity of the Many 
go to make His Li/a-phenomena—the 
wonderful mystery of creation— the 
Sadhaka does not Bee any difference. He 
takes the same delight in the peace and 
sublimity of the sea as in witnessing 
surging billows on its surface. The 
waves are but waves of the sea— they arise 
on the .surface of the sea and vanish on 
it. Therefore no state should disturb us. 

The dearest object for a Sadhaka is 
God,— dearer than son, dearer than wealth, 
dearer than everything else; Ho is his 
indwelling soul. 

aRTcRi’. Each and every state, 
each and every action of His is charming 
to the devotee. In all states he derives 
pleasure,, in all conditions he is in a state 
of Samddhi, Undoubtedly the mere 
philosopher— the so-called the 

common Jiva who is sunk deep in ^Idya and 
is suffering from desires and attachments, 
carries on controversies with these. For 
these reasons the Sadhaka does not enter 
into unnecessary debates and wranglings 
and tries his level best to remain self- 
controlled, pure and tranquil. He has 
no leisure to think of useless things. 
The Sadhaka Ib not satisfied with reading 
an external description. He cannot re- 
main satisfied with the statement that 
God exists. He must go in and see Him, 
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realize Him. becanse ho catinot do with- 
out having Him in full. We must pause 
to think of the plight of Uddhava when 
he undertook to impart Jnuna to Badha- 
rani. HiecurBive reasoning will not lead 
us to reality— is iieceos.'iry. So 
says \iBi Narada: ( Ono must 

not indulge in controversy ). What is 
needed is s^ltVl^ftu{^ realization. TvTake a 
start at the stage in which you arc, 
make an attempt, begin sridhand with 
what you understand properly, and, if 
you make mistakes, God will correct them. 
He will help you to get the true preceptor. 
He always looks after us. 

True Vedanta does not deny any 
doctrine. It shows the wonderful path 
of harmony among all things; it attempts 
to load all to the Ultimate Truth. In the 
eyes of the true Vedanti, the mii verse as a 
whole is the embodiment of the Sport 
of his Beloved. His lii ghost Sdcflumri 
consietfl in realizing Him, meditating on 
Him and seiving Him. If wo consider 
the principles of Vedanta, we find that, ii 
science proceeds as it docs at present, a 
time will come in the distant future when 
wc shall accept scienco to be the true 
commentary ( Wtu^ya ) of Vedanta. By 
approving of all doctrines, by unfolding 
perfection through them, Vedanta helps 
them to load to perfection. Vedanta, though 
proclaiming the groatness of Monism does 
not deny diversity due to the diflerence 
of capacity or qualifications. The dis- 
crimination between the qualified and 
the unqualified made by Vedanta leads 
man to self-control and thus leads him 
on the path of progress, and the distinc- 
tion of Cuiia and Karma do not stand in 
the way of our reaching the highest stage 
of excellence. On the contrary, it helps 
us in doing so and saves ns from pride. 
The God of Vedanta is Omnipresent. He 
is always endeavouring to manifest, 
without any obstruction, His Being, Con- 
Bciousness and Bliss through everything. 
The manifestation of r through a 
medium is as easy, perfect and natural, 
as the latter is clear, pure and tranquil. 


Vedanta recognizes both unity and di- 
versity,— the One becomes the Many, 
appears as the Many,— and, by keeping 
its eye on Unity inside as well as outside, 
it proceeds to give to the world a beauti- 
ful synthesis— the intimation of a religion 
of Prema ( Love ). The spirit in mo has 
assumed the form of wife by putting on 
the garb of a female body; in the parents 
it manifests as parental love and in 
friends as friendship. 

Why should I work for others, why 
should I saciificc myself for others, 
cannot be proi)crly explained by any 
other system than Vodruita. 
my well-being dox^ends upon the 
well-being of all,— such lofty, catholic 
and universal teachings are to be founci 
no where else tliau in Vodunta. He who 
is nearest and dearest to me, who is my 
Paramdtmd, wiio is i>re{x*nt before me to play 
with me in diverse forms- as an infinite 
number of JIvas— and to delight mo; my 
principal Sudhtind is to visualize Hiiu, 
meditatv) on Him and serve Him througli 
all,— such lofty ideals are not to bo 
found anywhere else. The Vedanti does 
not do good to any one else; to him tho 
service of creatures is his own servico 
and is very nccossary for his own well- 
being, his own evolution. 

The doctrine of Incarnation im.)- 
pounded by Vedanta places before us a 
beautiful and ideal worldly life, while 
preserving intact the essential character- 
istics of God, in a manner that is absolu- 
tely necessary for the welfare of man. 
The God of Vedanta manifcBts Himself 
through the world by creating the world 
and entering into it 

He is the fountain-head, tho real basis of 
infinite power, of limitless beauty, sweet- 
ness, knowledge and bliss. If we can 
enter into communion with Him, Hi® 
Being, CousciousneBS and Bliss will ficod 
our body, mind and soul and will manifest 
themeelves through us. According as the 
medium is clear aud pure, His manifest?.* 
tion through it is also unobstructed. All 
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JtvaB are, according to Vedanta, bo many 
Incarnations or glory or manifestation of 
God; but the Avatara is said to be Purina 
( complete ) where His exprcBsion is very 
full and perfect. The life of a full 
Avatara Jb an ideal which has reached 
perfection. In Him is to bo found the 
f alio St expression of all the qualities 
and their perfect harmony in a beautiful 
manner. Ho alone is the true prototype of 
all beings. His power consists in the 
power of all. His prosperity lies in that 
of all beings, His knowledge is the know- 
ledge of all creatures, and His happiness 
is the happiness of the entire world. 

The Vedaiitic conception of Avatara 
h'lH been fully revealed in Kysna, 
Sri Tlfiina and others. TlieGod of Vedfinta 
is LoriTiless.yct poEsessed of form, unquali- 
fied yet endowed with qualities, inactive 
yet active. (Wo identify Sakdra with 
A'.’.irrt, but, in doing so, forget that He who 
is present in thcA/*ir.r, who reveals Him- 
self through Akuru, that Sagmja Brahma 
]^iiukara). Lightning or electricity is 
formless, yet it reveals itEelf in the form 
of the medium; similarly, our formless 
God manifests Himself in the form of All, 
through all forms. He blesses the devotee 
by appearing before him in the same form 
in which Ho is meditated upon by him: 

a cT II’ 

The God of Vedanta is Truth absolute, 
pure Intelligence and infinite Bliss and it 
is therefore that wc find such a wonderful 
syn thesis of Karma (Action), jndtta (Know- 
ledge ), and Bhakti (Devotion) therein. We 
get a glimpse of His laws of Karma in 
the Kama ( the active man ); in the Jfidni 
( wise man ) wo get a taste of His Cou- 
sciouBneBB and through the medium of the 
loving devotee we taeto his Love and 
get the necessary eligibility for approach- 
ing Him, for attaining Perfection. By 
discussing tho manifestation of Siva 
through Jiva, i. by propounding the 
doctrine of Incarnation and by induoing 


in man a lofty ambition and giving him 
the potentiality and the fitness for real- 
izing that ambition, the Vedanta has en- 
couraged man to attain the Highest Good, 
tho Pinal Evolution. The fruit of our 
{Karmaphal a), i. e.t the dispensation 
of Providence, and the Grace of God have 
been wonderfully and beautifully blended 
into one whole in Vedfinta; they seem to 
bo tho two Bides of the same thing— that 
which appears to be the inevitable result 
of our iiGiionB {Karmaphala ), when viewed 
from the point of view of the Law, is but 
Grace of God, when seen from the point 
of view of the Lawgiver. No difference 
has been conceived between the Law and 
the Lawgiver in Vedanta. Nowhere 
except in Vedanta is it possible to establish 
such a beautiful harmony between Equal- 
ity, Fraternity and Liberty. 

In essence everything is One, there- 
fore diversity is only temporary and 
imaginary. Wo are tho manifesta- 
tions of the One and therefore really 
there is no distinction among us. The 
progress of the one entirely depends upon 
that of all others. The greater the evolu- 
tion of the liberated souls, tho greater 
will be our freedom. My freedom lies in 
tho freedom of all. I cannot realize my 
Self if I cannot unfold through everything 
that Eternal and Omipresent Atmdi with- 
out hindrance. Vedanta alone is able to 
curb the wayward and diabolical ten- 
dencies of modern times. 

The true VedantI, even while glorify- 
ing real and proper renunciation, remains 
unattached even though appearing as 
attached and teaches ns to renounce the 
world, even though living in the midst of 
enjoyment. He advisesns to fight injustice 
when necessary, but does not permit any 
one to harbour jealousy and ill-will 
towards others, because the aim of Vedanta 
is to establish the reign of righteousness 
in this mortal world. A real VedantI is 
not permitted to hate the sinner although 
he should hate sin. Vedanta makes us 
truly fit for real liberty, guarding us at the 
same time against licentionsne ss, and leads 
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us on the path of evolution. It places 
before us an ideal of adhering to our duty 
at all times and under all circumBtances, 
while keeping in view the fullest devel- 
opment and maintaining a harmonious 
blending of being, consciousness and bliss. 

The three Frasthanas (viz., the 
Upaiiisads, the Urahma-Sutrast and SrUttad 
nhiifiavadgitu ) also proclaim the glory of 
Vedanta. In modern times Vedanta alone 
is able to point out the duty of the entire 
world. It is a matter for great regret 
that the followers of the Vedantai which 
teaches that all beings are the living 
embodiment of God, that with their 
peace, happiness and freedom, our peace 
happiness, and freedom are indissolubly 
bound up and that a Jixvi ought naturally 
to be hugged to the bosom as an actor 
accepted by our Most Beloved Lord for 
sporting with Him, are becoming indifferent 
to the weal and woe of the Jixa. Where- 
as a Vedantl is to apply himself to doing 
good to all beings, Vedantia of the modern 
times are ever busy in collecting the 
materials of happiness for themselves, 
are absolutely unmoved at the pleasure 
and pain of others. Needless to say, all 
this is abuse of Vedanta. The Vedantio 
relation between Jiva and 6iva is very 
sweet. Before considering what is He to 
us, we should consider what He is not. 
He has been characterized as 

Without Him our eyes cannot see, ears 
cannot hear, Pra\ia cannot function, mind 
cannot cogitate. He who is the source of 
alii nay, who is all, without whom we 
cannot maintain even our ezistencci is 


OUT Brahma, He by seeing whom all our 
perception is fulfilled, by knowing whom 
everything is known, by obtaining whom 
nothing remains unobtained. He is our 
Brahma. 

‘* 1 ^ 5|r :r 3 ^ I 

^ 1 1 ’ 

He who is dearer than our son, 
dearer than welath, dearer than our 
everything, and who is our Supreme 
Soul, Ho is Brahma, “h "iv: 

He who makes the mother, the father, the 
wife, the husband, and the children what 
they are; at an interruption of whose mani- 
festation we bid these dear ones adieu 
by burning them on the pyre. He is our 
Brahma. In short, Vedanta by establish- 
ing a beautiful relation between 
and ^iva, has revealed ^iva as the nearest 
and the dearest one for a Jiva, as his 
Paramdtmu. Vedanta has paved the way 
for the attainment of the highest goal of 
human life by conveying to us an 
assurance that even an ordinary Jir^ by 
dint of his Sddhand and through the Grace 
of God can reach the highest summit of 
progress, without reaching which he can- 
not find peace, and to which God Himself 
is endeavouring to lead us. Thus we are 
led to believe that in the sphere of action, 
in the social and political fields, in the 
temples of science and philosophy, as well 
as in the realm of Sadhanit the ideal of 
Vedanta will ever shine in all its 
brilliance. 



The Philosophy or Madhva. 

— By Acharya Sri Goswami Damodarji Shastri. 


3iis I 

qtfoiftq fiifmsrgfq gjrfq anpnifg || 

iotory to the hleesed Divine 
Name, which drives away 
the whole masB of sins of the 
entire world as soon as it 

appears, even as the sun dispels the huge 
mass of darkness as soon as it makes its 
appearance on the horizon.” 

The world consists of two and only 
two principles— Matter and Spirit. 
The branch of knowledge dealing with 
inert Matter is known by the name of 
Science or Natural Philosophy, whereas 
that dealing with Spirit is called Darlana 
or Philosophy. Indian Philosophy has 
two branches— ( 1 ) Vedio and ( 2 ) non- 
Vedic. Each of these classes is sub- 
divided into (1) theistic and (2) atheistic 
systems. Each of these four classes is 
again sub-divided into numerous 
branches. All these philosophical dis- 
ciplines are fundamentally one and there 
is no real dilTerence among them. 

Of the theistic Yedic systems the 
Vedanta system or Uttara Mimumsa is, for 
various reasons, the most prominent. 
It mainly discusses the nature of Brahma. 
Vedanta is broadly divided into two 
disciplines; ( 1 ) that which treats of 
Nirvilesa ( unqualilied ) Brahma and is called 
by the name of Adwaitavfida, and (2) 
that which deals with Saviltiia ( qualified ) 
Brahma. The latter class is again sub- 
divided into five branches according as 
it establishes the supremacy of Visnu, 
^iva, Sakti, Surya or Ganapati. Each 
of these again has many sub-divisions. 
The Vaisnava system is divided into 
four disciplines called by the name of 
(1) Visistadwaitavuda, (2) Suddha- 
dwaitavada, ( 3 ) Dwaitadwaitavuda and 
( 4 ) Dwaitavada respectively. 


Of these the last-named, viz., 
Dwaitavada was first expounded by 
Brahma, the Creator of this universe. He ^ 
was followed by a long line of Acharyas. 

Of the Acharyas that came in the Kali 
age, the first of the line was Srlmat 
Anandatirtha, better known as Sri 
Madhvacharya. He is therefore popular- 
ly known as the founder of theDwaita 
school of Vedanta and it is therefore that 
this school, though coeval with creation, 
is known as the Madhva school. 

This school has to its credit an 
elaborate literature composed from time 
to time by its ancient and modern 
exponents. We shall, however, content 
ourselves by quoting and explaining the 
following verse which gives in a nutshell 
the principal teachings of the Madhva 
school. The verse runs as follows:— 

sftqjl'irr irai: i 

The above verse embodies the nine 
principal tenets of the Madhva School, 
which are as follows:— 

( 1 ) SrJ Ilari or Vis/iu is the Highest Reality 
accoTtiing to the Madhva School, which divides 
the Conscious ( ^ ) principle into two 
classes, viz., Jiva ( the individual ego ) 
and Iswara ( the Supreme Self ). Both 
these are of the nature of Sat ‘Chit -AnanJa 
( Truth-lntelligence-Bliss ), with this 
difference only that, whereas the Jiva is in 
the grip of Mdyd ( Illusion ) and therefore 
bound from time without beginning and 
qualified by several attributes such as 
ignorance and so on, Iswara, who is 
known by the name of Visnu, is a reposi- 
tory of innumerable Divine Virtues such 
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as OmniBcience, Omnipotence etci and is 
therefore superior to Jiva. 

( 2 ) The world is reaU not false like the 
snake in the rope; for the Vedas, which 
are self-authoritative ( ), have 

characterized God as Satyasankalpa (of 
true resolution ), and that which is created 
by such a being cannot be false. 

( 3 ) Diversity is real and not assutned. This 
diversity is of five kinds, as obtaining 
between ( 1 ) Jiva and Iswara, ( 2 ) Jiva 
and inert matter, ( 3 ) God and inert 
Matter, ( 4 ) Jiva and ^iva and ( 5 ) one 
inanimate object and another. 

( 4 ) A/Z the Jivas are under the contrcl of 
Hwara\ that is to say, they derive their 
power from God. 

( 5 ) There are several grades of Jivas^ not 
only those who are subject to birth and 


death but even those who have been 
. emancipated. 

( 6 ) The liberation ( Moksa ) of a Jiva 
consists in the direct and absolute percep- 
tion of his Blissful nature. 

( 7 ) The best means of attaining Maiksa is pure 
Bhakti, i. e. love of God uncontaminated by 
the desire for fruit. 

(8 ) VisfjH alone is the theme of all the Vedas. 
Although the Vedas seemingly treat of 
several objects, their main theme is to 
expound the divine principle, directly or 
indirectly. 

( 9 ) Direct perception ( Pratyaksa ) 
Inference (AnumutM) and Verbal testimony 
are the three means of cogni- 
tion ( Pratndna ). 




The Real Brahmana. 

Said Yajnavalkya to the Emperor ( Janaka ):— This has boon explained 
by the RiU as well: this, indeed, is the eternal glory of him who has realized Brahma. 
It neither grows nor is diminished by doing or not doing any act, the knower /.•»()«;>• 
this very truth. Knowing this, he is not aifected by any liarrm whatever, all being as 
sin to him. The heat of his senses cools down into that calmness of mind which 
follows on absence of desire, all kind of latent attachment leaves him, xio conditions 
disturb him, ecstatic trance environs him,— who, knowing thus, sees Self in Self, 
sees the All as Self. No good or evil touches him, he transcends all good ;iud all 
evil. The fulfilment or non-fulfilment of jiny ( secular or temrxoral ) act affects him 
not, he having reduced them all to nothing. He is beyond all form, beyond all 
desire, beyond all doubt. This is the real Brdhmaiia, this is the real condition of 
Brahma, 


•Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 



Misconceptions regarding Sankara-Vedanta. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Ganganath ]ha, M. A., LL. D., D. Litt. 


“ here is much miBundcrstanding 
current among the bect-informcd 
people regarding the attitude of 
Vedanta towards what is called 
luirma-KiunUii the Bitualifitic Section, of the 
Veda. The ordinary notion is that for 
tlie follower of Vedanta the perform- 
ances laid down in that section are not 
necessary; in fact, they are positively 
iahoo. 

[usteiid of eiitoriiig into a diecussion, 
I Khali let the Ux^auisad itself state the 
true Vedaiitic conceiJtioii, specially as 
understood by {Sankara. Of all the Upa- 
nisads the ChhunJof^ya and the Brhad'iratjyaka 
have been hold to bo specially iinx>ortant. 
I shall therefore show here wliat the last 
words of the ChhCinihi^y\i Upuniyul are on the 
subject; with such remarks by Sankara as 
go to elucidate the real import. 

What the text does here ( in the last 
text of the Upanisad ) is to show the use- 
fulness of acts done by the wise man. 
Having studied the Veda in the Teacher’s 
house, in accordance with the prescribed 
rules,— serving the Teacher and studying 
the Veda in his spare moments,— the man 
becomes fit for securing the benefit of his 


acts and knowledge,— not otherwise. 
Having completed his study of the Veda, 
he should return home from the Teacher’s 
house, —marry a wife in accordance with 
law, —and, leading the life of the House- 
holder and performing the duties related 
to that life— withdrawing his senses 
within his heart, --he should act in such a 
way as not to cause injury to any living 
creature;— only on having done all this 
while still in the House,— does the man 
become entitled to proceed to the higher 
stages culminating in reaching the region 
of on dying: and he does not 

return to the world again. 

Whatever this ‘Kegioii of Brahma' be— 
the highest region of Brahma, the highest, or 
the region of Brahma, the personal Crea- 
tor,— the fact remains that the Vedanta 
attaches great value and importance to 
the performance by man of his ordinary 
duties of the Householder; and it also 
imiHics that one who neglects these duties 
fails to be entitled to anything higher. 
This is enough to show the high value of 
Karma iu the eyes of the greatest of 
Vedantle, {^ankarachrirya, and the highest 
source of Vedanta, the ChhanJagya UpanisaJ, 




The Fourfold Path. 

( Sadhana-Chatushtaya ) 


he Brahmaxiilya is not, like ordinary 
subjects, something that can be 
understood by purely intellectual 
study. That “from which the mind 
turns back, together with the sences, 
unable to comprehend”, can obviously 
never be understood by the intellect alone, 
however acute and learned it may be. 
Certain other disciplines, disciplines that 
find no mention in our modern univer- 
sities, are absolutely essential if the study 
of the Vedanta is to be anything more than 
a matter of barren words, useful only . to 
the scholar and the pandit. 

A very old tradition has described the 
Sdilhana or discipline for him who would 
gain the BrithmavUyd and tread the Path 
that leads to immoitality as fouifold:— 
uveka, xairdgya, sat-sam^aiti aud fiiunmU^utva. 
Some there are, it is true, who reject 
this tradition saying tiiat it is only the 
view of ^ankar:icharya; but that it is 
not so, is clearly shown by the fact 
that the same disciplines arc incntioin d 
by the greatVaisnava Acharya Hainanuja 
in his Sri Bha .ya. 

The truth is that the list of tlic four 
Sadhanas is a very old one, far older 
than Sankaracharya., and, though it is 
not the only such formulation, it sets 
forth in admirably brief form what are 
to be found in every religion worthy of 
the name, the essential requiBitea for 
one who wishes to tread the Path. Those 
who desire to, may quarrel about names 
and substitute any others that they prefer, 
but he who disregards the things them- 
selves does so at his peril; for, without 
them, no treading of the Path is possible 
and the unqualified aspirant will inevi- 
tably fall from the razor-c ' ^ed Path and 
either smash himself on the rocks of 
sterile intellectual philosophy or become 
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engulfed in the seething bog of uncon- 
trolled emotionalism. 

The first essential is viveka, the power 
to discriminate between the real and 
the unreal, between the permanent and 
the transitory. It corresponds to the 
‘Right View’ {Samyag-ilrsti) that is the 
liret step of the Noble Eightfold Path 
taught by the Buddha. Until the aspirant 
hao learnt to distinguish between what 
is Etcinal and what is transitory, ho 
cannot bo in a position to pursue the 
former. The first essential in any course 
of study is to Bcqmrate out the spocial 
object of study from the other phenomena 
with which it is associated. The 
Brnhma\i.lyu is the knowledge of llnj 
Eternal and tlicrcfore strenuous efforts 
must bo made to sci)arate out what is 
eternal from the over-changing attributes 
with which it is associated in our 
experience. 

It in not enough to say “Oh yes, God 
i‘j eternal and the world is tranKient” 
or “the Alma is undying; all else is subject 
to death”; and then to pass on as if 
viveka had been achieved. Mere words 
are useless; it perception that is required. 

The i .tornal is i>rcEent everywhere 
and ill everything. In all things, from 
the evanescent ilaine of a match to the 
age-old peaks of the Himalayas, from 
the day-long life of the butterfly to the 
hundred-year life of man, there are two 
aspects— an unseen Something that is 
eternal and the ever-changing accidents 
of form. He who seeks the Eternal 
must identify himself with It, and, to 
do this, he must first learn to see tho 
Eternal in all things. 

In the outer world ho must learn to 
discriminato between the eternal laws of 
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nature and the pasBing forms they govern. 
In the inner world he muBt dietinguieh 
between the ever-changing flux of Bcnsa- 
tions and the constant ‘awaronoBs’ which 
illumines them, between his feelings and 
he who has the feelings, between hie 
thoughts and he who is the thinker of 
them. 

Even when he has isolated the eelf, 
the thinker, he must go on to separate 
out the accidents of individuality, the 
factors that make the thinker this or that 
individual self, from That which is 
Eternal and is the same in all. 

The ordinary man does just the 
reverse of all this. He loves to observe 
dilFcrcnccs between tilings and to identify 
himself with the outer show of life. He 
is proud of belonging to such and such 
ii race or caste or of having a highly 
trained intellect and he does not realise, 
what is really quite obvious, that all 
castes and races, all bodies and intollectp, 
are temporary things which must fcooiicr 
or lat.r come to an end. Identifying 
himself with the traueient, he makes 
himself transient and therefore treads 
tlic path of death. The Upanisads have 
tt.rjned such a man \\tuujlun\ a slayer of 
the Self, because, seeing not the ctorual 
g/mu, he identifies himself with the 
passing forms, and, though in truth 
immortal, he goes “from death to 
death”. 

The viveka, which is the opposite of 
this, must not be a matter of occasional 
practice during periods of meditation, of 
an occasional mood when one is ‘feeling 
philoBophicar . It must, by constant, 
unrelaxing day-long practice, be made 
habitual so that it becomes as natural 
when one is enduring the boredom of 
waiting for a train as when one is seated 
in peaceful meditation on the banks of 
the Ganges, as much present when one is 
Buffering the irritating presence of tire- 
Bome people as when he is enjoying the 
pleasant company of friends or the 
iuBpiring converBation of Sadhus. 


This leads us to the second qualifica- 
tion, vairafiya. It must not be supposed 
that any one of these four Sadhanas can 
be perfected by itself. All are necessary 
bcioro any one of them can be brought to 
pcifection. In fact, though there is a 
definite meaning in their sequence, these 
four Sadhanas are not so much four steps 
of a ladder as the four intertwined 
strands of a rope which must be grasped 
an a whole by him who would climb to 
the top. 

Vaira^yui detachment, is a word which 
conjures up in our minds the picture of 
ascetics, naked and perhaps smeared with 
ashes, filled v/ith disgust for the world, 
leaving wife and children to go and dwell 
in burning grounds or remote Himalayan 
caves. liut this is to confuse xairagya 
with one of its occaBional manifestations. 
VciiVilgYiT docs not mean disgust for the 
woild nor an abandonment of duties and 
responsibilities, but detnehmoxt from the 
world and a detached performance of 
duties, and it can be as highly developed 
in the bup> householder as in the care- 
free wandering ascetic. 

Having learnt to distinguish that 
which is eternal from that which is 
tenipor.iry, the aspirant must resolutely 
tujii away fiom all that is subject to 
death and change. This does not mean 
that he r.ust run away from his social 
duties. It is not so easy as that, for the 
most fickle and changeable of all things 
is his ow'U mind and that will go with 
him wherever he may go. Neither does 
it mean that he should brood incessantly 
on all the disgusting and painful elements 
of life. The disgusting sides of life are 
not move real or lasting than the beauti- 
ful and inspiring aspects. The majestic 
ocean is as much a part of the world as 
the ugly and evil-s:nelling drain, and to 
meditate continually on the evil and 
disgusting, though it may occasionally bo 
useful in special circumstances, is a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory attitude and 
one which is far removed from that 
balance which, as the GiLi says, is the 

very essence of Yogit— 
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Trn© xwragya consiBtB, not in the 
contemplation of decaying oorpees and 
Buoh like sights but in an inner detach- 
ment from all things that are temporary, 
from pleasant things no less than from 
painful ones. The ordinary man feels a 
violent attraction to pleasant experiences 
and an equally violent repulsion from 
painful ones. The vairagi is one who eces 
that both pleaKiire and pain are feelings 
which serve ceitain purposes in evolution 
and who refuses to allow his inner self to 
be attracted or repelled by them. Ite 
identifies himself with the witnessing 
consciousness ( ), which is the same 
in pain as in pleasure, and he allows the 
varied experiences of life to unroll before 
him like the pictures of a cinematograph 
show, learning from all but attaching 
himself to none. 

It is this inner detachment which is 
essential, and the aspirant can acquire it 
while fulfilling the ordinary duties of 
life better than by going off to dwell in 
caves and burning-grounds. When life 
brings pleasant experiences to him, he 
should check his natural tendency to rush 
out and embrace those pleasures and to 
cling to them desperately when, in the 
natural courne of things, they depart from 
him. When, on the other hand, painful 
experiences are his lot, he must check the 
tendency to shrink away in fear. I’ractis- 
ing constantly in this manner, every 
little experience of life will become a step 
in the ladder which leads to the Goal, 
and, with each success, however x^artial, 
he will find himself nearer to that utter 
detachment from pleasure and pain which 
constitutes the crown of vairagya and is the 
habitual attitude of him who is estab- 
lished in the Eternal. 

The next requirement is what is 
termed *Sat-5aml)atti\ the ‘six equipments’. 
It consists of six mental powers, sama, 
datna, uparati, titibsd, sraddtui ii,ud sauiddhdna. 
They are counted as one because they can 
be taken as a whole to signii / the various 
i.spectB of mental control, that mental 


discipline which is absolutely essential 
for the aspirant. 

Sama signifies the calming of the mind 
and is the first on the list because, until 
the mind is calm and peaceful, it is quite 
impossible to establish any effective 
control over the senses. The mind is 
their king, and, if it is not controlled, all 
attempts at piecemeal control of the 
individual senses is doomed to failure 
like the attempt to control a swarm of 
bees without reference to their queen. If, 
however, the queen bee bo induced to 
settle down quietly, the whole swarm 
will settle and come under control. 

Hama is therefore followed by dawa, 
which Fignifles the control of the senses 
themselves. It should be noted, however, 
that it is not th ) killing of the senses by 
fanatical austerities, but their rational 
control, that is required. For a man with 
a strong will it is easy to deaden the 
senses by revere treatment of them, but 
that is a mlctakeu way of proceeding 
and one which impoverishes instead of 
enriching the spiritual life. 

The body and its Bonses must not be 
damaged and weakened, for they are the 
instruments through which alone the 
soul can act upon this plane of consciom;- 
nesB. They were evolved, as the Hunkhyn 
truly teaches, to serve the purposes of the 
Soul or, as the llhakti school would i^rofer 
to state it, their purpose is to be used for 
the service of God and not for the sake of 
mere enjoyment. They must, however, 
be brought into thorough subordination 
to the mind and never allowed to carry 
the aspirant away, despite his better 
judgment. Their natural tendency to run 
after such objects as give them pleasure 
must be restrained, and only such activi- 
ties permitted as are approved of by the 
consoicuco-controlled mind. 

The next requirement is uparatU which 
means a turning back from enjoyment 
{rati). When the mind and senses have 
been brought into control, a further step 
has to be taken. Even the pleaenre* 
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meeker will be wiee to practise some 
degree of eolf-control as. otherwise, 
many pleasures will be interfered with by 
the unruly nature of his Ecnecs. But 
much more is demanded of the aspirant 
to the Brahmavidya. Having mastered the 
previous steps, he must resolutely turn 
his mind away from the doFirc for enjoy- 
ment as such. 

Enjoyment, in one form or another, 
is the aim of life for most people and 
even many who fancy they are treading 
the Path have in reality only substituted 
the desire for more lasting and more 
intense enjoyments, either of a ‘heavenly’ 
or of a ‘yogic’ sort, for the commonplace 
enjoyments of ordinary men. Desolating 
as the idea may Fecin, the aspirant must 
turn his back on the veiy idea of enjoy- 
ment and no longer allow it to serve in 
any way as the ii:otivo for bis acts ar.d 
thoughts, in its place ho must substitute 
the ideal of service, the desire to serve 
that Eternal Ucality which is wor- 
shipped under so many names and forms, 
the undying Krsna whoso dwelling-place 
is in the hearts of all. 

Tictnoiui quibble and say that this, 
too, is a loiin ol onjoyu’.eiit. Jluprome 
hliu' is indeed to be found in the service 
of Krsna, but only lor him who sci ks to 
give himi elf in service and by no means 
tor liiin who seeks the bliss for its own 
Fake. “He who seeketh his life shall lose 
it but he who loseth his life for I^^jy sake 
shall find it.” 

Tiiiksiii the endurance of the ‘pairs of 
oppoFitoF.’, comes next upon the list.t The 
aspirant who has turned back from all 
desire for his own enjoyment is faced, 
like all men, with the fact that there is 
much in the universe that is not pleasant. 

Ihdi- art' p<nu \\l\r> j-r-trOfr is^ ki:%\\n :t;. 

Piit'rhfiffniiii/in.v', th« j.r.ictUt i-f siitiiu' Ulwtt it ff-r lins with 
finn tivt ihi :iil as tin- Thr n .il livr Hu .s 

r, llu- fin s «>f Ihn llvr ft'rFt.s .imI thr tnu- atr, tir i.s lu- 

sll.s Muiuly ill tlu' iiir.c-gatdl rify if Ihi- Indy, 
'inairfi'ittl hy iinir burning flames. 


Heat and cold, gain and lose, friendship 
and enmity, honour and dishonour,— these 
are the warp and woof of his and all 
men's experience. The ordinary man’s 
reaction to them is to strive to do away 
with the unpleasant membei s of these 
pairs and to retain only the pleasant ones. 
But such striving is based on ignorance, 
ignorance of the nature of aU cosmic 
manifestation. Wherever there is move- 
ment, wherever there is manifested life, 
there must be two ojjpoBed forces. Action 
and reaction must take place on all levels 
of manifested being, and to seek to have 
life without the pairs of oppotites is the 
merest folly. 

One of the things that every aspirant 
must learn is to cease beating liis wings 
fruitlessly against the eternal laws of 
Nature. Instead of superstitiously wish- 
ing that the Daws which rule the Cosmos 
will bo set aside for his special benefit, 
ho must seek to understand them, and, 
having understood, to co-operate. 

In this particular case he must learn 
to understand the fundamentally dual 
nature of all manifestation and movement. 
Instead of feebly wishing that unxdeasant 
aspects of life should be taken from him, 
ho must centr j his being in that part of 
himself tliat ii; unchanging, unmoving, 
the 'siluivu' which is beyond tire pairs of 
opposites. From that vantage-point he 
must watch with calm detachinont the 
ebb and ilow ol the cosmic tides mani- 
festing in all things, from the pleasure 
and pain ol his own ever-changing mental 
statLS to the movements of the nations 
and oven of the worlds themselves as 
they circle round the CcT-tral Sun. 

This, and not mere stoic indifference 
to heat and cold is tVie true and, 

though it is much harder to attain, yet, 
because it is based on knowledge instead 
of on mere will-power, its possessor 
will be able to St. ind linn amid the crash 
of world.s in ruin, while the mere stoic is 
carried away along the ruFhiiig waters of 
disaster. 
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Sraddha (faith), the fifth ‘equipment’ i is 
another requisite that is often mi sunder- 
stood. All over the world the creed- 
mongers demand of their followers a 
blind belief in the doctrines set forth in 
their particular scriiiturc and in the 
unique divinity of the particular teacher 
they profess to follow, in the particular 
God to whose cult they are devoted 

Such beliefs, based as they are on 
ancestral habit, emotional preference or 
mere intellectual opinion, are supersti- 
tious; for it is the essence of superstition 
that a belief is held without reference to 
evidence and experience. Such beliefs 
can only be maintained by shutting the 
eyes to facts or by mutilating a part of 
one's being. Therefore it is that the 
blind believer can never rest in calm 
confidence ill his belief but must always 
seek the strength that comes from 
numbers, and, if that support is not 
naturally forthcoming, ho will seek to 
coerce others to his way of thinking, that 
thereby the doubts of his own heart may 
be silenced. Fanaticism is the twin bro- 
ther of superstition, and if any man finds 
himself wishing to coerce another to his 
way of thought or to his particular type 
of belief in God, he may know for ceit.dn 
that his belie! is not truly held and that 
the heresies he recks to dof troy in the 
minds of others are in reality the doubts 
which are lurking in his own inmost 
heart. 

We have seen what iradMul is not, and 
it is now time to state what it is. True 
iraddha is the dim reflection in the mind 
and heart of the aspirant of that htowlcdfic 
which is already present in his soul. All 
knowledge is present in the Soul. If it 
were not, there could be no teaching at 
all, for there can be no certain knowledge 
of anything which is different from one- 
self, nor can any knowledge be considered 
as final except the knov/ledge that is 
direct and immediate. 

But, just as the power and bliss of 
the Soul are veiled through its association 


with a physical body and a personality, 
so is its knowledge veiled by having to 
be expressed through the limitations of a 
physical brain. And yet, just as what- 
ever bliss wa have in our experience, 
whatever power we are able to manifest 
in our lives, are but minute fractions of 
the bliss and power of the Soul, so is it 
true that whatever knowledge we possess 
is the inherent knowledge of the Soul, 
though veiled and distorted by our 
material limitations. 

This knowledge is reficcted in our 
hearts in the form of intuitions of the 
Truth, intuitions which the aspirant must 
learn to purify and separate out from the 
mass of mere opinion and inherited or 
acquired prejudice, as the bvran is fabled 
to separate out the milk from the water 
with which it has been mixed. 

Certainly it is not always easy to 
distinguish the true intuition from the 
voice of instinctive prejudice and lurking 
desire. But when was it ever said that 
the Path, the razor-edged Path, is an 
easy one ? It is only possible to di;-- 
tingnish with certainty when the whole 
personality has boon disciplined and 
controlled by the constant practice of the 
previous dadhauaB and when tlio distract- 
ing voice of desire has been reduced to 
silence. Noverthclons, the Bight of 
intuition in his heart is the only light 
that can guide the aspirant along the 
Path. If he cannot see It, he must go on 
purifying and disciplining his mind until 
he can; for, without it, no Guru, no 
scripture, no psychic experiences or 
visions can be of use, and ho whose own 
lamp is not lit muE^t remain in darknets 
oven though all around him is blaxing 
Light. 

Sra,Uhi'ii then, has two stages. First 
there must be the effort to purify the 
heart, so that the Light of intuition nuiy 
shine forth clearly. Secondly must come 
the effort to subordinate all else to that 
Light. Wherever it shines, all else mast 
give way to it. Tbe aspirant must clin^ 
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faithfully to hie intuition, cling to it with 
all hlB being and allow neither religious 
tradition nor social custom, neither 
emotional preference nor intellectual 
opinion, to come between himself and its 
Light. One thing he may be sure of, and 
that is that each time he follows the dim 
Star within him, that Star will grow in 
brightness until it has become the re- 
splendent Light of Knowledge, shining 
like ten thousand suns. 

The next and last of the six equip- 
ments is saMutliianat or mental balance, a 
word which may be taken as equivalent 
to samtiilhi, ns that word is used in the 
(iUu ( II. 54 ) and in the eightfold Path of 
the Buddha. It is the stato of the sthiia- 
priijrm the state in wliich the heart is turned 
away from its attachments and, “free 
from aiixiety among pains, indiiferent 
amid pleaeures”, is poised on the edge of 
the Atnui ga'/ing in devotion on that Atmui 
thinking the world well lost so that the 
Atnui bo gained. 

The deEciiption of this Et.ito is so 
well-known from the clear account given 
ill the CUa that it would he unnecessary 
to Fay anything more, weie it not 
ioi' the common notion that satttaJhi 
ii.Ciaiis sitting in a trance, oblivious of 
one's surroundings, insensible oven if a 
Fharp instrument bo thrust into the body. 
Such trance states certainly exist; but, in 
theniselvcB, they are of no value. The 
true samuJhi is sOinething quite diircreut. 
It is the condition in which the self is, as 
stated before, poised on the edge of the 
Ahna, with the mind ( and body ) held in 
perfect balance, ready to be used at any 
moment as a perfect instrument tor the 
service of that Atma which is One in the 
hearts of all. 

Unlike the trance states with which 
it is popularly confused, and which arc 
matters for mountain caves and jungles, 
this sanuidhi is one whicli can be, and must 
he, as much present in action as in medita- 
tion. A sauMdhafM which is dependent on 
external peace and quiet is an imper- 


fect one. and it must be developed and 
strengthened till, amid the clashing strife 
of Kuruksetra, the aspirant can maintain 
the same unruffled poise as in the calm 
peace of a forest hermitage. Only when 
this is possible has samadhana been 
achieved. 

Lastly, we come to the fourth of the 
main qualifications, inumitkKtti\a or desire 
lor liberation. Primarily, this is not so 
much a further qualification to be acquired 
when the others have been perfected as 
an attitude which should pervade and 
motivate all the elforts which arc set 
forth under the other heads. It refers to 
the motivation of the whole long struggle, 
the end for which all should be pursued. 
Many men Kubsnit themselves to arduous 
disciplines and pour forth their lives in 
strenuous clTort all lor the sake of some 
finite goal. ‘temporary 

are all suchfruits'; temporary, for nothing 
is enduring save the Supreme Eternal, 
That which is “undivided among beings, 
though seeming to bo divided.”* All 
other giUiiB are of but brief duration and 
are lost again inevitably as the Cosmic 
Wheel tuiuB through the unresting Cycles 
in never-ending change. 

“0«/v, tiirm this Wheel iiii,isibh\ 

No pause, no peace, no staying-place can be\ 

Who moiffits may fall, who falls will mount: 

the spokes 

Go round uneeasin^ly." 

As long as man clings to his separate 
‘self, BO long ii.ust he whirl and suffer in 
the rest less tides of sorrow, so long must 
ho bo bound by the limitations of his 
personality, be ho king or be he slave, 
bo he saint or be he sinner. Only in the 
Eternal can man achieve immortality. 
Therefore the aspirant must seek to 
liber at himself from all attachment to 
personal gain, from all desire for separate 
personal existence. Passionately must 
he seek to strip himself of all selfhood, 

( Uitu ) 
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not becanee his lot in life is an unhappy 
onOf but because all separation, all self- 
hood is ultimately unreal and only in the 
stainless Light of the Eternal can the 
freedom and peace of Immortality be 
attained. 

This, then, is the preliminary 
fnuMuksutva, the constant effort to hold fast 
to the Eternal alone. But there is a further 
stage I and when, after many lives of 
struggle, the Wondrous Light shines forth, 
when the flickering candle of self is 
swallowed up in the blazing sunlight of 
the Self, there conics a sudden pause. 
The river of his separate life is about to 
vanish into the Shoreless Sea; nay, it has 
already vanished as far as any sense of 
separateness is concerned. Suddenly, as 
he takes one last look at the myriad forms 
of the world of sorrow that he is about 
to leave for ever, he is struck by a terrible 
and wondrous vision. 

Within all those struggling forms, 
agonizing upon the cross of matter, bathed 
in the blood of many wounds, he sees his 
Self, the beloved, gazing piteously from 
behind pain-glazed eyes, feebly calling 
for a help that, drowned in the dark 
waters of ignorance. It scarcely can 
believe to exist. 


Can he ignore that pitiful appeal p 
Shall he allow his candle to merge and 
be lost forever in the Sun, blazing beyond 
the Darkness, or shall he not rather turn 
back once more and make of his disciplined 
and enlightened individuality a focus 
through which may shine, not the small 
light of self, but the Groat Splendour of 
the One Eternal, shining in the Darkness 
to lighten the weary Path of men P 

Shall the lover rest while his Beloved 
is in bondage P Though the bonds be but 
those of illusion, yet arc they none the 
less real to those who sleep and dream. 
Let him who has trodden thus far turn 
aside from the facile arguments, which 
would seek to persuade him that, since 
he is the ever-free Att/ia, there is no more 
to be done. Let him Jiiakc the final sacii- 
flee of the self which seeks its own bliss 
to that Self which is one in all. Let hi:ii 
tread with firm courage the Path of tlie 
true Mnmuk.^u, of him who seeks the libera- 
tion of all, until the dawning of that 
mystic ‘Day’ when the last spark of Spijit 
is freed fro the embraces of matter and, 
like the phantom figures of a dream, 
Matter and Spirit lose their separate 
being, transcended in the glorious Light 
of That which has no namo. 




A Prayer. 

Everywhere I see Thy beauteous face, O Lord of Lovo. 

North, South, East and West, above, below, all around Thou art pervading. 
Let me never be foolish and never think that there is some corner where 1 
can do something unholy. 

Let me know Thou art everywhere and let mo kneel down and touch Thy 
sacred lotus feet. 

O Lord, keep me from all harms. 

Save me from dangers. 

Protect me from the monsters of untruth, lust and fear. 

Guard me from corruption. 

Lord, all that I need is Thy loving care; 

Vouchsafe that to me, Thy humble servant. 


— V. A. Sundarani. 
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Our Waking and Dreaming Worlds in 

Sankara-Vedanta. 

By Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna, M, A, 


r«SaBankara’6 comparison of the 
phenomenal objectB of the world 
with oar dream experiences has 
lyBBBl led several critioc of the Sankara 
theory to the conclusion that inasmuch as 
the world of tuhna-rnpa is no more real than 
our ‘experiences’ during our dreaming 
state, the former has as little objective 
reality as the latter, and this conclusion 
has, we are sure, proved fatal to his glory 
like that of the moon when it is devoured 
by the demon Kahu during an eclipse, 
pjiit to our view, this charge of the 
unreality of the world which has very 
often been laid at the door of Sankara 
has very little substantial claim to 
make in its favour, when critically 
examined in the light oi’ what i^ankara 
himself has said about it. Laying aside, 
lor the pref'cnt, other utterances of the 
^reat commentator against the substantial 
reality of the world, wc propose, in 
this paiier, to place before our readers 
his reniarks and observations concerning 
the dream experiences. There are three 
groat passages in the dilTereut parts of 
his commentaries where such comparison 
between the phenomenal world and the 
dreaming world has been made. 

We would, first of all, invite our 
readers’ attention to his famous commen- 
tary on the Brahma -Sutras themselves, 
which unmistakably shows that in 
yaiikara’s mind there is always a differ- 
ence between the nature of the ideas of 
the waking state and the ideas of a 
dream. Sankara in this part of his 
commentary is very positive about it. 
yankara’s remarks here go positively 
against the views held by the critics. 
On the aphorism of Badarayaua ^ 

(II. li. 29) Sankara comments that 
"the Buddhistic view that, as the ideas of 
8 


dream arise without any external object 
of perception, so also the ideas of post, 
tree, etc. would arise without any 
external object is untenable". Against 
this objection of the Buddhifcts {Sankara 
urges the fact that “thj sets of ideas are 
different in their nature; there is vaidharmya 
between them— there is dispimilarity 
between those two kinds of ideas." 
Being different, they cannot bo regarded 
as on a par. {Jankara advances three 
arguments with a view to proving their 
dissimilarity. 

(1) Our dream states are contradicted 

by our waking states and vjVc 
versa. As for instance, v/hen we wake 
up from a dream wc distinctly feel that 
our association during our dreaming state 
with several pious men must be f alBe(fkw) 
since we do not find them on waking. 
But our waking experience of a tree, a 
post, etc., is never contradicted and it 
therefore cannot be regarded as f<;lEo. 
How can the two experiences occupy 
the same level P Then again— 

(2) The visions of a dream are acts 
of remembrance, are functions of memory; 
whereas the visions of our waking state 
arc acts of immediate consciousness, are 
perception of things ( without the help 
of memory ). The ideas of existing things 
or perception, and ideas of memory 
differ. The former are loss dependent on 
my will, they are vastn-tantra. It does not 
depend on ::.y will to see an object or 
not to sec it: it depends on the object 
itself. The perception of an object takes 
place in the mind of the perceiver when 
all conditions of perception are fulfilled. 
Our dreams are false, because no objective 
reality corresponding to them is present. 
But, when we see things, our ideas are real 
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because they correspond to external 
reality. 

(3) Jjastly, the existence of mental 
impressjons is not at all possible without 
the perception of external objects. Our 
very mental life implies, as its correlate, 
a system of objects without us. Ideas 
never originate without the help of 
external things; while external things 
are perceived without previous ideas. 

In this connection Sankara has 
thrown out a hint, the importance of 
which cannot be overestimated and 
which many interpreters of the Sankara 
System should do well to bear in mind. 
Sankara has, in this place, placed our 
illusory objects in the same category as the 
objects of our dream, and thus even the 
objects of illusion are really to be dis- 
tinguished from the phenomenal objects 
of the woild; that is to say, he is rather 
reluctant to take the things of perception 
as illusory— Jlis remarks are; — 

^ II 

“In an analogous manner, the things 
of which wo arc conscious when under 
the inilueiicc of Muya (illusion) and the 
like are negated— contradicted— by our 
ordinary consciousness. That is not the 
case with the objects of the waking 
world. 

In another part of Sankara’s commen- 
tary he has designated the objects of our 
dream— but not the objects of the external 
world— as mayamatra ( mere illusion )— lit/c 
lirahma^Hutras III. ii. 3. They arc 
called as Uayut because the objects of 
our dream do not at all agree with our 
ordinary known orders of Space and 
Time; they also violate our ordinary 
sequences of causal relations. 

Now, these statements io not at all 
favour the view of the critics that the 
external phenomenal objects are, in the 
Sankara System, to be looked upon as 


false, unreal,— since these are on a par 
with our dream experiences. 

There are two other important pass- 
ages in Sankara’s commentary where such 
comparison also occurs. We would now 
call the attention of our readers to those 
passages. 

The first passage wo find in the com- 
mentary on the Brhailuratjyaka Upani^ad, where 
Sankara compares the objects of per- 
ception with the objects we experience 
in our dreams. But the readers must 
remember that mere comparison does 
not make the phenomenal things' unreal 
or false, as many thinkers interpret. 
Here also, as elsewhere, Sankara has 
himself taken the trouble to record 
the true significance of this comparison. 
In entertaining any idea about the 
Sunkara System one must always take 
care to go deeply into the explanation 
which isankara himself gives or suggests 
about a particular tenet. To read one’s 
own meaning into i^ankara’s linos, which 
was far from his own mind, or to under- 
stand any of his paBsages under the strong 
infiuence of one’s own preconceived 
notion— is extremely dangerous. This has 
been the source of many misconcoptions 
about his theory. 

We should like our readers to take 
themselves with us to a passage in the 
story of ‘Ajatabatru and Baluki’ as 
given in the liirhaddratjyaka Upanisad. Here 
Sankara has compared the objects of the 
world with those of our dreaming world. 

Supxiose in a x)articular dreaming 
state I find myself as a king, surrounded 
by my servants and attendants, and I feel 
pleasure or pain under different circum- 
stances. Now, in such an experience, the 
Self entirely forgets its own sepnraic 
nature which stands always unaffected 
by the states of kingly splendour, the 
condition of being served by servants, 
and the states of being affected by the 
feelings of pleasure and pain. Such is alBO 
the case during our waking experience. Xn 
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this respeot, there iB similarity between the 
waking and the dreaming states. In both 
we experience the states and the chang- 
ing conditions as they come upon us. and 
we fail to detect the important fact that 
the Self cannot be entirely reduced to its 
changing states or the experiences which 
it feels, that the Atma in its real nature 
transcends these stateB—remainsunalTcct- 
ed and untouched by them. Our identih- 
cation of the Self with its passing states is 
unreal, is due to our erroneous misconcep- 
tion. Sankara, in this way, calls such 
identifications as false, unreal. He does 
not call these successively changing 
states which come over us during our 
waking and dreaming experiences to be 
false; he, on the other hand, regards the 
Self as affected by those states to bo false. 

In this conimontary Jaankara has 
employed two terms v/hicU, wc think, 
have given rise to the misconception that 
both the waking and dreaming experienc- 
es are, according to Sankara, unreal and 
false. His sentence is this— 

g.'Ti’sriiif'ifrr 

In the above sentence the word 
and the word have unfortunately 

become the source of an erroneous hasty 
conclusion. People have run way with 
the idea that here Sankara is speaking of 
the ‘falsity’ and the ‘non-exi ttoucc' of 
the objects of ptjrcoption, like that of the 
objects of dream. But, to our view, this 
is a gross misunderstanding of the 
passage. Sankara’s n.ieaniug in this 
sentonco will stand in clear light when 
we pay our attention to the word ‘siCTiuPt?!!’ 
and connect it with and also to the 
word *3?^fmi^'and connect it with‘«?Tr»TWT^’. 
The meaning is this— In both of our wak- 
ing and dreaming stages we experience 
certain objects. These objects we 
naturally superimpose ( aiWRiNPr ) upon the 
underlying Self in such away that the Self 


becomes entirely redttced to these objects,— 
so much so that the separate and distinct 
existence of the Self is entirely ignored 
and these objects become to us the only 
reality here. Really the Self is untouched 
and unaffected by these objects. When 
these are erroneously imposed upon the 
Self, they come to be regarded as the 
«?Tc»TflrT of the Self, I. c., those objects are 
now taken by us as the stcanipa of the Self. 
The separate nature of the underlying Self 
is quite forgotten by us, and the Self is so 
reduced to these objects of experience 
that the aggregate of these feelings, states, 
activities, etc. comes to constitute the 
real nature of the Self now. Saiiksfra 
says that when these come to be looked 
upon thus, they are ^ 3 *. The 

real nature of the Self stands apart in its 
transcendental glory; howcan these super- 
imposed states become the real nature of 
the Self P 

Thus, it is clear now that the feelings 
of joy or sorrow, the states of being served 
by attendants and royal retinue, the regal 
splendour of the kingly state seated upon 
a golden throne— these experiences of our 
dream cannot constitute the real ttature of 
the Self, for the Self is always untouched 
( ) by its experiences; 

when under the influence of adhyuropa these 
experiences are imposed upon the Self, 
they appear to constitute the real nature 
of the Self. Sankara points out that this 
is an erroneous idea. These experiences, 
whether of our dreaming or of our waking 
states, when taken as constituting the 
nature of the Self under the false influence 
of Buporimposition, must bo regarded as 
unreal, false, as To prove his 

position, Sankara has recorded hero three 
separate arguments. Wo should like to 
call the attention of our readers to thei:e 
arguments now;-' 

The experienced objects of our dream, 
as well as of our waking condition, 
cannot constitute the mtiire of the Self. 
Since— 
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( 1 ) — How can the states 

which we experience in our dream consti- 
tute the real naiiirc of the Self; for we find 
that these states are not at all constant, 
they arc all liable to change their forms ? 
The forms in which they appear in our 
dream will vanish when we wake up. 
Even during our dream one form is being 
supplanted by another foriu and so on. 
Thus these forms cannot constitute the 
real nature of the Self. For, what consti- 
tutes the ‘nature’ ( ) of an object must 

remain constant, must remain identically 
the same.* 

( ?. ) Those feelings of joy and sorrow 
and other states which the Self experienc- 
es during a dream are felt by the Self as 
its own ‘objects’. The subject must 
always stand apart from its objects. 
They cannot therefore constitute the real 
nature of the Subject or Self. 

( 3 ) — These feelings 

or states experienced by the Self during a 
dream are aroused by the Self coming in 
contact with some exciting cause or stimu- 
lating object outside the Self. These 
cannot remain when the stimulus vanishes 
or changes its character or position. 
What is produced in consequence of its 
contact or association with some other 
object, cannot be constant in its nature. 
Hence these qualities or states can by no 
means constitute the real nature of the Self. 
In our waking state also those various 
feelings or states which are produced in 
our Self and which the Self experiences 
cannot be taken as the real nature of the 
Self. What constitutes its real nature 
must remain constantly the same, in and 
through its various changing states and 
conditions. For the nature of the Atma 
if not alTectcd or touched by its succes- 
sively changing experiences. 

*cf. srgfiR' 

( M'nulukyaltariku-Hhaxya lit. 21 ) 


Our readers perhaps now realize that 
Sankara, in this comparison between the 

objects of our dream and the objects of 
the phenomenal world, has not declared 
the latter to be false or unreal. What is 
produced in the Self under the influence 
of a stimulating cause is, by our igno- 
rance, falsely superimposed on our Self; 
and, when thus superimposed, these 
states seem to us to constitute the real 
nature of the Self. But what constitutes 
the true nature of the Self does not lose 
itself, is not reduced to these changing 
states, but maintains itself in and through 
these states unaffected by them. For- 
getting this important fact, wo ordinary 
people under the influence of our igno- 
rance or Aviilyu take the sum-total of our 
states, feidings, activities, etc. as con- 
stituting the nature of the Solf. But this 
view, according to Sankara, is false, 
unreal. It is the result of Buperimposition 
which Sankara has defined as Atihyasa,* 
In this respect alone there is indeed 
similarity between our dreaming and 
waking conditions,— both being the result 
of Buperimposition. 

There ifi another passage in the coiii- 
mcntaiy of Sankara where he has insti- 
tuted a sort of comparison between t]i«i 
objects of the world and the objects of 
our dream. This passage is the most 
important. Hero also, as in the above, 
Sankara has been charged by some think- 
ers with the idea of the falsity of the 
world. As our dream experiences, they 
say, are unreal, false, so our waking ex- 

• cf. ‘aif g^, 31? 

55^ ^ 

I I ’T'll 

I” 

( Mthf^ukyakurihii-Iihasya It, 32,17 ) 
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perienceB of the outer world of perception 
must be unreal. But, if the readers do 
kindly follow us, we will show that here 
also Sankara has been misinterpreted 
and his pronouncements have been mis- 
judged. This comparison occurs in his 
commentary on the Maifdukya-Upanisad ^ , 
rather on his commentary on the Gautlapdda- 
Kdrika on the Game. 

The same view which we have con- 
sidered above we lind explained by 
Sankara in his commentary on the Karikas 
also. But unfortunately the amount of 
care and attention which the passages 
deserve has not been bestowed upon 
them, and the result has been that the 
true Bignihcancc of the commentary has 
escaped the critics. 

In this commentary also the external 
objects of perception and the internal 
objects of dream arc compared, and the 
conclusion is reached to the effect that as 
admittedly the latter arc unreal ( Rw: ), 
the former are also to be looked upon as 
unreal. This appears no doubt from the 
superficial view of the stanzas and their 
Widsya. But we must go deeper and 
examine the nature of the reasonings by 
which the external objects have been 
shown to be similar in nature to the dream 
objects. It has been laid down in Karikd 
IT. 8:— 
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Here lies the clue to the contention 
which we must do well to consider in order 
to arrive at the proper signification of the 
idea of this unreality. The experiences 
of our dream, when treated as 
that is to say, when they are thought to 
be the Dharmas— the qualifying adjuncts 
of the Self, become unreal. In reality 
these experiences cannot be the real 
nature of the Self ( *f )i we errone- 


ously think them to be the nature 
( Dharma ) of the Self experiencing the 
dream ( ). That is to say, 

we, while dreaming, forget the distinct 
nature of the Self and the Self is reduced 
to its experiences, and thus they become 
the Dharma of the Self. And as such 
they must be regarded as unreal— 


3I?i Wisft 

?*irsi i 

When under the influence of a dream, 
these various internal experiences (i^fT- 
) arise in the Self, and the Self, so 
long as it perceives these objects, experi- 
ences these as constituting his real nature. 
Thus we discover and hit upon the real 
internal view of Sankara. The experienc- 
es, as they arc, are not looked upon by 
Sankara as unreal; but, as soon as they are 
thought of as constituting for the time 
being the real nature of the Self, they 
become unreal. This appears to be the 
real purport of Sankara's remarks here. 
He gives an illustration v/hioh also brings 
to light his real intention. He says:— 


Ji*ir i?4 i r«iW iqr i 
I 


He gives particular emphasis upon the 
words e., the objects of our 

dream, when thought of as as the 

Dharma or the Swarnpa of the Self, must 
become unreal. As when a piece of rope 
under the influence of dim light, etc., is 
thought of as a snake it becomes unreal, 
so also is the caEo with our dream experi- 
ences. It is upon the underlying Self 

that these experiences appear— 

( Kuriku 12 ), and 
they exist so long as our dream exists — 
( ndriku u). But there is 
confusion of our Self with these experi- 
ences. And to this confusion is due its 
unreality. 





The Ineffable Mood of 


H uRt as the mind does not withdraw 
from lying, violence, sezaal 
indulgence and bo on even after 
they have been decried by reapon, 
even bo the mind refuses to submit to the 
verdict of intellect, reached through 
analytical reasoning, declaring the world 
to be merely conceptual or ideal. There 
is a stage in the life of a practicant when 
such a thing happens. The practicant 
describes such a mood by saying that the 
world is a mere idea according to the 
verdict of his reason. Later on, when the 
mind also accepts the verdict of reason, 
the practicant begins to look upon the 
world as a mere idea. But even now the 
practicant only conemrsthe world to be 
ideal; he does not realize it as such. 
Subsequently, when, as a result of 
continued mental practice, he actually 
begins to perceive the world as concep- 
tual, the world appears to him sometimes 
as a shadow, while at other times it ceases 
to appear even as a shadow. Just as one, 
who perceives threadlike streaks of 
golden light in the sky where there are 
none through a defective vision, is 
cognizant of the fact that there is no such 
object in the sky and that the streaks 
only appear without any corresponding 
reality, even so it makes no difference to 
such a practicant whether the world 
appears to him as a mere shadow or does 
not appear at all. At no time and in no 
wise does the world appear to him as 
real. Such a stage in the life of a practi- 
cant has been designated as 
( the actual stage of experience ). This is 
known as the third stage of ‘wisdom’; 
but even in this stage the perceiver or 
experieucer oi such a state persists. A 
practicant who has reach-' d this stage is 
apt to err iu his worldly dealings on 
account of intense mental exertion. 
But on reaching the fourth stage of God- 


a Jnani. 

— - By Jayadayal Goyandka. 

realization one is not likely to commit 
such errors: one who has reached that 
stage efficiently discharges all his legiti- 
mate duties in the natural course as an 
automaton, without any conscious effort. 
The Lord has well said in the OUa\— 
“Whose undertakings are all free from 
desire and conscious effort and whose 
actions are burnt up by the fire of 
wisdom, him the wise call a sago.ik” 
liven in the fifth stage of ‘illumina- 
tion’ one is likely to commit errors 
in his worldly dealings, with this 
difference that whereas the mood 
of the practicant iu the third plane 
is acquircti, that of the practicant in 
this plane is spontaneous. The third 
stage is followed by ‘realization’, which 
is only an other name of liberation ( 

The followers of certain faiths and 
creeds such as Jainism, etc. believe in 
salvation after death only; but our 
Yedunta admits the possibility of attain- 
ing salvation even during one’s life-tinie. 
Saving knowledge or enlightenment can 
be acquired even before death. The 
distinct personality of one who has 
attained this state as well as the actions 
proceeding therefrom exist only in the 
eyes of others. There is no individual 
ego left to identify itself with them. 
It may be asked hero as to how activity 
is possible in an organism without the 
presence of a conscious agent or doer. In 
reply to this it is stated that the Universal 
Ego ( ) is present there all the 
same; the Ego which identified itself 
with a part has now expanded itself and 
embraced the whole— merged itself into 

^i|: qfo??r 3*rf: II 

( IV. 19 ) 
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the pure Ego. And the motive power for 
activity is supplied by this pure Ego 
without any obstruction or hindrance. It 
may be further objected that the Uni- 
versal or Pure Ego is present in dead 
bodies and inert matter as well: why, 
then, is there no activity in the latter P 
Our reply to this is that want of the inner 
sense or faculty ( ) is responsible 

for the absence of activity in dead bodies 
and inanimate objects. Should a Yogi be 
able to multiply his Chitta ( mind ) and 
introduce it into a dead body or inanimate 
object, activity can be infused into such a 
body or object as well. 

Now, if one asks who receives en- 
lightenment ( wc find no answer to 
this question. If the body is said to be 
illumined, the statement would not be 
compatible with reason; for it is not 
possible for a physical body to get 
spiritually illuinined. If the Jiivi ( indivi- 
dual I'go ) be called enlightened, the 
statement would bo equally incongruous; 
lor the I'jgo can no longer be called a J’mi 
after enlightenment. If, on the other 
hand, wc apply the epithet ‘wise’ to the 
Pure Ego, the statement would be equally 
preposterous, as the Pure Ego was never 
•unwise', lleiicc it cannot be definitely 
slated as to who is wise. 

The concept of an enlightened soul 
exists in the mind of a person who has 
not yet reached the stage of enlighten- 
ment: in the eyes of the Pure Ego none 
else exists. An enlightened soul has no 
objective vision; how, then, can the world 
exist for him P Only those who are yet 
far from enlightenment imagine that the 
soul inhabiting a particular body has 
merged into the Universal Spirit: that the 
portion of the Universal Ego which has 
the mind Buperimposed on it, along with 
the mind, is termed as the enlightened 
Bcul. Who in reality receives the epithet 
'enlightened* nobody can say with the 
help of his speech, for in the eyes of an 
enlightened Soul enlightenment itself 
does not exist. The terms 'enlightened' 


and 'unenlightened' exist only for the 
edification of the world and the concept 
of enlightenment also resides in the mind 
of unenlightened souls only. Similar is 
the value of attempts made at defining 
the term Cut}c'aua (one who has trans- 
cended the range of the three Gunas or 
attributes ). As a matter of fact, how can 
any distinguishing traits ( 9^^ ) exist in 
one who has transcended the three Gunas. 
Such distinguishing traits inhere in the 
mind and every function of the mind is of 
the nature of the three Gunas. The fact 
is that recourse is taken to the method of 
marking out the distinctive nature of the 
functions of the mind of a (Jwiutjta in order 
to understand what is meant by the term. 
Sruiuitl WtagavatigUit characterizes a GufjatUa 
thus:— 

“He, O Pandava, who abhorreth not 
perspicuity, activity, nor even infatua- 
tion, when actively present, nor longeth 
after them when they arc no longer 
present.”* 

The Ijord has further diEcussed the 
characteristics of a Cntjutun in the succeed- 
ing verses, viz. verses 23, 24, and 25 also. 
Ill the verse reproduced above the word 
'perspicuity’ ( ) should be taken to 
mean transparency of mind and the 
cognitive senses, activity ( ) should 

be construed to mean voluntary effort 
), and 'infatuation' ( ) should be 

interpreted as the tendency to sleep, 
lethargy or ( not ignorance or moral 

delinquency ) or a state very similar to 
profound sleep in the matter of worldly 
knowledge. Since there is no ego identi- 
fying itself with the mind, in whom will 
‘abhorrence’ ('h ) and longing (fegr) 
inhere P The very fact of the mind being 
free from attachment and aversion 
delight and sorrow ( ) and such 

• SRiRT ^ ^ ^ I 

{XIVM) 
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other pairs of opposites proves that there 
is no ego identifying itself with the mind, 
llad the Universal Ego been tied with 
the mindi it would have been possible for 
the latter to manifest evil propensities 
like attachment and aversion and so 
on. But the Universal Ego is never tied 
with the mind: it simply lends motive 
power to the mind. All these distinguish- 
ing traits, too, persist only so long as the 
world continues to make its impression 
upon our mind, and these are ideal traits 
to be imbibed by the practicant. Hence 
it is that they find mention in the 
Sastras. 

The real position of a GunatUa can 
neither be understood nor described by 
any one else; it can only be felt by those 
who have attained that position. Should 
any one apply the tests to himself with 
a view to satisfying himself whether 
he answers such tests or not, he should 
be understood as devoid of wisdom. 
The very fact that he is in search 
of distinguishing traits proves that he 
is tied to the body: that ho still 
maintains his distinctiveness from 
Brahma, otherwise there can be no separate 
investigator nor can he maintain a distinct 
position. Again, if he is keen on discover- 
ing such traits, why should he seek for 
them in a particular body alone P What 
prevents him from seeking for them in 


rocks and trees P The fact that he confines 
hisciuestto the body alone proves that 
he still identifies himself with the body. 
He has thus belittled himself already. 
Of course, if the practicant detaches 
himself from the body ( i. e., looks on the 
body as a spectator ) and compares it 
with rocks and trees, this comparison 
may prove beneficial to him. The Gitil 
says:— 

“When the seer percciveth no agent 
other than the three Gunas, and knoweth 
That which is higher than the three 
Gunas, he entereth into My nature.”* 

But he, too, who says that he has not 
yet received enlightenment is not en- 
lightened; for he expressly says so. Even 
so he who claims to have received 
enlightenment should not be recognized 
as enlightened; for his profession of 
wisdom proves the existence of three 
separate entities, viz. the knower, 
knowledge and the object known. And 
he, too, who expresses a doubt on this 
point is not enlightened; for such a doubt 
cannot exist in the mind of one who has 
actually received enlightenment. What, 
then, should an enlightened person say 
on this point P We get no answer to this 
question. That is why the position f)f 
an enlightened soul has been called 
’indescribable' ( ). 



• gih:jT: jrergqCTfTr I 


( XIV. 19 ) 



Vedanta-Marga in the Bhagavadgita. 

-By Swami Asangananda. 


oming down I ub it does, from very 
hoary antiquity, which history, 
nay. even tradition, has failed to 
peep into, the Religion of the 
Indo-Aryans has baffled, as it were, all 
the numerous resourceful endeavours of 
the erudite scholars in putting forth in a 
nutshell its various principles, polemics 
and traditional beliefs, injunctions and 
prohibitions. Yet, with all the multi- 
tudinous difficulties and limitations, the 
Sanataiia Dharma— Eternal Religion— has 
been reflected with its glorious lustre 
and splendour on the great compendium 
of Hinduism, the the 

'Song Celestial'. Undoubtedly, this Bible 
of the Hindus has got in itself all the 
Great Paths, the four famous Yogas, 
the various ijhilosophics and their 
doctrines, poetry with its charming 
simplicity and beauty, idealism and 
rCcilisni, rationalism and emotionalism, 
'I'hcsis, Antithesis and Synthesis, Theism, 
Polytheism and Unitarian ism in a 
marvellously hyperbolic degree, and 
hence the (uta is justifiably called the 
cream of Vcdic lore. Jf Jmi/M or know- 
ledge is the corner-stone upon which the 
colossal superstructure of the Vedinta 
philosophy rests, there unquestionably 
stands the fact that this particular aspect 
of philosophy, ».c., Reality, has been 
elaborately and admirably treated in the 
fourth and thirteenth chapters of the 
CriM; nay, each couplet of the fourteenth 
chapter is replete with the Principles 
and Polemics of Jnana philosophy. While 
the Upanisads have melodiously sung 
the glory of achievement of Super- 
oonsciousnesB through JfUinayoga, the Song 
Oelostial has sung in a grand symphony 
and has shewn the underlying harmony 
and unity that may not be manifest to 
the Buperlioial observers. 


(Jf///. 24, 2S) 

“Some by meditation behold the 
self in their own intelligence by the 
purified heart, others by the path of 
knowledge, others again by Karmityogcr, 
ot'iers again, not knowing this, worship 
as they have heard from others. Even 
these go beyond death, regarding what 
they have heard as the Supreme Refuge.” 

Jnana has been praised and extolled in 
all the philoeophical ticatises of the 
Hindus. The Vedanta Philosophy does 
not, unlike the other systems of religious 
thought imported from foreign and out- 
landish countries, believe in Eternal 
Hell and Perdition, but on the other 
hand gives infinite hope and encourage- 
ment even to the worst perpetrator of the 
blackest sin to regain the lost heritage 
of .Divinity. In the midst of unspeak- 
able torments and tribulations when 
death dances its fearful and terrifying 
dance before him, and when all the so- 
called friends have left him in the lurch, 
then comes forwiiid th-.* Vedanta with 
its all-loving-aud-enibracing hands and 
raises the afflicted aspirant up from the 
morass of buficring and ignorance with 
their attendant helplessness. And thou the 
bird of the clarion -call of the GUa whispers 
into the cars of the aspirant its soul- 
stirring Message, and quickly becomes the 
aspirant a thoroughly metamorphosed 
soul b 3 ' tasting the cup of experience of the 
inherent divinity and pristine purity of 
the Self and by thiowing away all the 
weaknesses that came in the wake of the 
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false notion uIdouI his own solfi God 
and tbe Universe. 

In these days of high rationalism 
and enormous advancement of learning, 
the modern people have got a very queer 
conception about jnCim or knowledgei 
which is, according to their opinions, 
nothing but the intellectual understand- 
ing of the Doctrine, thoroughly divorced 
from practical intuitive experience. 
Knowledge is not mere speculation or 
xichCira, but is something above mere tall 
talk,— something which demands of every 
jrulni to live up to the highest con- 
Eciousness of Practical Rcaeon. And, 
therefore, befoic the aspirant ctubarks 
on the groat Mission to the Haven of 
Unity-Gonsciousiioss, he must bo fully 
equipped witJi the necessary commodities 
required lor the journey or the voyage. 
The diet inerivquif ite is the recourse to a 
Guru ( Teacher or Guide ) who can safely 
pilot the disciple’s boat to the safe and 
secure harbour of Salvation or Emancipa- 
tion. Service to the (Jurii, Hninility and 
intelligent Inquiry into Reality are some 
of the cxualitications demanded of the 
arpirant or the disciple. 

irr’iiTraH i 

h II 

(IV. .11) 

“Know that by ijrostratiug thyself, 
by questions and by service, the wise, 
those who have realized the Truth, will 
instiuct thee in that knowled^^e.” More- 
over, faith in one’s own selfi in the means 
and in Reality— faith which is not more 
assumption or superstitious belief, but 
firm and ada nautine conviction— , dogged 
persihteiice, grit and strong will-power, 
tenacity and, above all, the mastery of the 
senses are soine of the cardinal virtues 
the aspirant must posseBS before he can 
think ol the groat voyage. Nay, viveka and 
discriiijination and renuncia- 
tion — aie the iiidir-x)onFab''e wings with 
the help of which the bird d the jntinayogi 
can lly in the liruiament of Euporcon- 
Eciouenets and EuxjerBens-uouBnesB. 


The knowledge of Ksetra and K^etrajfla 
( Ch. XIII ) has been spoken of as the 
knowledge of JnUnayogai Ksetra and Ksctrajfla 
being the object and subject of Divine 
knowledge respectively. 

qxi3?iiif Jra II 

(Kill. 2) 

“Me do thou aleo know, O descendant 
of Bharata, to be the Ksctrajna in all 
KsetraP. The knowledge of Ksetra and 
K<c/rajna is considered by Me to be 
the knowledge.” 

The gross and subtle body with all 
its iiiuitifariouK changes and movements 
in the body as well as in the mind has 
been dcrcribed as the object. 

ITfP^fcTfKr^^FKT I 

'ra ^?5puii=^r. II 
'ife: I 

( Xlll. i-fi ) 

“The great Mlemonts, .Egoism, In- 
tellect and ah:o tlie Unui.iuifcBted ( 
Prakrti ), the tun rciiFes and the one (n.iud), 
and the live objects of sense, desire, 
hatred, pleaf-urc, pain, the body, intelli- 
gence, foriitudt.-- tlie Ksetra has been thus 
brielly dcKci ibed with its modifications.” 

T!ie knower of ihi a Kiictr a is called the 
K.ctrajna, i, c., the subject- 

ii I 

u;n7ir ?r iri§: ^ ll 

(Xlll. 1) 

"TUiii body, O ton of Kunti, is culled 
Kiclrii and he who knows it is called 
K-ctrajna by those who know of them {Ksetra 
and /v-sc/rc/ymi). ” 

It is admitted on all hands that all 
knowledge proEupposcs a subject and au 
object and therefore to conceive of tho 
beginning or cause of either the subject 
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or the object is nothing short of height of 
folly; for even that conception should 
have to presuppose a subject and an 
object, which will ultimately culminate 
in the fallacy of Argnmentum ad injinitum. 

(xm. 19} 

“Know thou that Prakrit and Puru^a are 
both begiiiningloEs; and know thou aleo 
that all modiiicalionB and Cunas are born 
of Prak^ti. ’ ’ 

In the words of the GiM, the Ksdrajua 
is no other than PurH^a\ but in the produc- 
tion of the body and the {.•eiif-cF, /V/T/.r/i ia 
said to be the creatrix. 

It* 1 

( XIII. 20 ) 

“In the production of the body and 
the senses, Prakrit is said to bo the cause; 
in the experience of pleasure and pain, 
Pttrma is said to be the cause.” 

/Irrt/iwrt or Self is free from all limita- 
tions and consequently untouched and un- 
contaminated by even an iota of impurity 
and imperfection; but it is the false 
identification or, in other words, superini- 
position that causes bondage and throws 
US in the welter of confusion and igno- 
rance and their natural consequence- - 
suffering and death, moral as well as 
spiritual. Indeed, the Self or /’Kr/c a doer, 
not participate in any activity, mental or 
physical, and therefore responsibility 
<’annot bo laid at the door of Divinity. 
The Self is all-blissful and all-purfect 
and so It is above all ideas of motives; 
hut it is from the close proximity of the 
Puru^a that Prakrit or M'lyd draws iJispira- 
tion and power and causes all that is 
visible and invisible to our naked eye. 

Jr ^ g-TcT i 
ar^Jni9 5i;ci«ts 11 

IV. 


“The Omnipresent takes note of the 
merit or demerit of none. Knowledge 
is enveloped in ignorance, hence do beings 
got deluded.” 

Since the objective world is unreal, 
the subjectivity of Ksclrajna appears to be 
unreal; neilhor the subject Jior the objemt, 
but the basis behind both, is the reality 
or lirahma. 

(V7/. n) 

“I am the origin and dissolution of 
the whole univcrEc.” 

lirahma, the Absolute, is beyond all 
predications. Just as the ocean docs not 
owe its existence to the waves or ripples, 
similarly the Sell or lirahma exists without 
caring for even a single nio.i.cnt for the 
exietcnce or non-exi&tcncc oi the phe- 
nomenal universe; but all the manifesta- 
tions proceed direct from the Supreme 
Soul, though they do not always exist in 
it or Reality. 

dermic dd I 

(/.V. J) 

“All this world is porv.idod by Me 
ill My uiimanifested form; all beings exist 
in Me, but I do not dwoll in them.” 

There is a great miEoonceptioii lurk- 
ing in the minds of the educated public 
of this country that the Vedanta Doctrine 
is specially reserved for and is the solo 
property of those who h.lv^^ given up 
their hearths and homes and have re tired 
to the foroelsor monntainouPeavesforoon- 
tempiation and iiuaiitatioii and it it also 
meant for the ^voUhlets dotards and old 
hags who have si t their one loot in the 
grave and are incapacitated to expect 
anything from the world of ours. Nothing 
is more harmlul, unpleasant and dis- 
aetrouB than inisuiidertt. Hiding and mis- 
conception. Nivy, more th.in three-fourths 
of sufTcriiiga and tribulations of the 
/j) present world ir, no demVd, di e to the 
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misnnderstandiug of the humanity at 
large. In these days of individual self- 
aggrandisement and hypocrisy, social 
confusion and mutual distrust, political 
duplicities and national egotism, which 
are the cankers eating into the vitals of 
the societies as well as the nations, 
and which are retarding the wheel of 
progress of civilization and culture from 
the goal of perfection, the Vedanta phi- 
losophy or Marga has a great opportunity 


and remarkable part to play in the advent 
of the new civilization for which the 
whole world is pining at present, by 
bringing home to the people at large the 
inherent Divinity of Man. May the great 
Mission of Vedanta be crowned with 
success at no distant date and may the 
harbingers of the new civilization usher 
into the world the twin message of Love 
and Knowledge, is the prayer of all those 
who are working in that line ! 


The Bhedabheda System of Vedanta. 



he lihediibhcJa or Divaitudwaita system 
(Monism standing side by side with 
Dualism ) is generally known as 
the Nimbfirka School of Ved.mta. 


This school holds that the Jjva, hav- 
ing in him the capacity of bondage and 
emancipation, is in his ordinary state a 
part, but a non- separate part ( and not a 
divisible pa7t like coins and the like ) of 
the indivisible Whole, the Supreme; that 
is, the Jiva is possessed of limited power, 
though not separate, whereas the Supre.ue 
has unlimited power. The Jiui, as part 
and parcel of the Supreme, is dilTerent 
from, as well as identical with the 
Supreme {B1mldbheda)\ the part in respect of 
its energy and attributes must be identical 
with the whole, but at the same time, 
being smaller, it is different from the 
whole; hence the relation between the 
finite self and th ? Supreme Self is one of 
Hhe.libhcda, 


CouFciousnesB in its entirety or 
absoluteness is lirahma, and in its specific 
realization it is Jixa\ that is, when 
associated with ego-consciousness, it is 
Jiva, while, eudov7cd with pure conscious- 
nesB, it is Brahma. 

The finite self is minute and not all- 
liervading as understood from its move- 
mentB from the body and going away from 


By Sridhar Mojumdar, M. A. 

and coming to this world; but at the same 
time it is not of the specific dimension of 
the body. It is also everlasting. Births 
and deaths are applicable to the body and 
not to the self. 

The universe also, according to this 
school, is a part of Brahma. The relation 
between the universe and Brahma is also 
one of Bhedabheda. There is no dilferonee 
between the universe and Brahma, the 
effect is not separate from the cause. 

Brahma being the cause of creation, 
preservation and disHolution of this 
unlimited universe, must be omnipotent 
and oiiinip.cicnt and not without attrib- 
utes; being the support of all these 
attributes. It must transcend these 
attributes also. Brahma is the material 
cause, as well as the eiticient cause, of 
the universe. Brahma in Its x)hcnomenul 
or sensuous aspect has two forms- (i) 
visible ( such as earth, water and fire ) 
and ( ii ) invisible (such as air and 
AkdUt)\ but It has another form subtler 
and finer than cither, which in reality is 
Its noumcnal or super sensuous aspect. 

Brahma exists in four stages. In Its 
primary stage It is the Immutable Uncon- 
ditioned Supreme Brahma enjoying Its 
own inherent all-pervading bliss; It is 
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extremely abeolute and is a state of 
absorption in the ocean of Its own innate 
bliss. In Its second stage It is I^varai 
the Lord of the universe, with Birnulta- 
neons cognition of the entire universe. In 
the third stage in Its specific gradual 
rcali:sation of appearance, taste, smell, 
touch and sound It is called Jiivr, the finite 
self; these Ilvas, according to realization, 
are of two kinds:— ( i ) Jlvas who realize 
these specific appearances and the like as 
non -separate from IJrahmat are called 
released souls free from nesciece; whereas 
(ii) Jlvas who have knowledge of these 
specific appearances but have no know- 
ledge of the all-pei vadirig indwelling 
Spirit, the support of these appearances, 
are called bound souls. In its fourth stage 
lirahma is manifested, in Its objectivity, 
uH the universe consisting of appearance, 
taste, siuell, touch and sound; this 
universe has no separate existence from 
lirahma \ when seen as separate from lirahma, 
itisiueit, as a body is inert when seen 
?*:pariite from the life-energy ( Pnwa ). 

lirahma, though visible as well as 
invisible, though minute as well as all- 
pervading, though with attributes as well 
as without attributes, retains unimpaired 
always and everywhere Its perpetual 
indivisibility and fullness, in Its 
iioumenal aspect in the shape of all- 
pervading conseioueneGs and bliss. TUio 
is the conclusion of the glorious Nimbark- 
r»chr.rya supporting the theory of monism 
i:tauding side by side with dualism 
( Ihi'aitiiJwaitavaJa ). 

Like the illustrious baukara, the 
devotional Uaaanuja, strongly pious 
Madhva and others, the peaceful and 
well-no iiiimfed Nimbarkacharya has 
also written a commentary on the 
lhahnm-Shtras of Budaruyana, known as 
the Vcildnta-Piirijata'Sanrabha, The com- 
uuutary is very brief and contains no 
attack on different rival theories; but its 
greatest charm lies in its remarkable 
perspicuity of diction and clearness of 
f"xpreB8ion; and its greatest recommenda- 


tion is that it makes a wonderful adjust- 
ment of the different views of the 
different commentators, by his all- 
embracing theory regarding th j Supreme 
Self which is, in a nutshell, the sum-total 
of all the views of all the commentators 
and which is, therefore, considered as a 
gradual development on all the different 
commentators. It is, however, admitted 
on all hands that the theory of Nimbarka 
is as old as that of the ancient sage 
Audulomi, whose name Badarayana him- 
self refers in his ffra/iwa-Sfi/ras (I, 4, 21; 
III, 4, 45; IV, 4, 6 ). 

It is extremely difficult, rather 
impossible, for the finite individual self 
(Jit-a) to get all at ouce a clear con- 
ception of the infinite Universal Self, 
lirahma, and more so to exprees it in 
adequate terms. Different commentators 
of the Brahma-Sfitras seem to have given 
apparently different versions on the true 
nature of Brahma, but the curious thing 
is that they have all based their con- 
clusions on the infallible authority of 
Sruti, which is the outcome of intuition 
or EupersenBuons perception of the seers 
of old, called BBis. To doubt any of 
these conclusions is to doubt Sruti itself, 
which is regarded by the wise as a 
sacrilege, as Sruti is the corroborated 
testimony of the results of intuition of 
different seers, attained by each indepen- 
dently in his quest after the realization 
of the Supreme Self, Brahma. Amidst 
these notes of differences let us listen 
to the sublime note of the ever-memo- 
rable couplet of Smti regardiug the true 
nature of Brahma— is iucompre- 
heusible, unspeakable, infinite in form, 
all-good, all-peace, immortal, the cause 
of the universe, without beginning, 
middle or cud, without rival, all-per- 
vading, all-consciousness, all-bliss, invis- 
ible and inscrutable.” ( KaivalyopanhaJ, Pt, 
I, 6 ). Each commentator has given 
a view of Brahma as revealed to him 
and as most suited to his taste. But it 
will not be doing equal justice to all 
the commentators to say that the version 
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of one commentator is the only true 
representation of the infinite Brahma in 
Its entirety, while those of the rest are 
wrong; as this will be questioning the 
validity of Sruti itself. Sruti being the 
outcome of experiments carried in the 
domain of the superEGUSuous, has the 
same force in the spiritual science as 
the results of experiments ju the natural 
science carried in the domain of the 
sensuous, only with this difTereuce that 
the former, which is called revelation, 
is absolutely free from error. So, in 
order to form a true view of Brahma ^ 
the infinite Spirit, there must be, for 
the reason stated above, an adjustment 
of all the views of all the different 
commentators, though Brahma in Its 
infinite capacity might remain incom- 
prehensible, unspeakable and inscrutable 
all the time. As a palace lends different 
views while seen from different directions 
in different perspectives; but one, 
taking a bird’s-eye view of the entire 
palace from above, will find that 
all the different views from different 
directions are equally applicable to 
the palace; and he will find out that 
the true view of the palace is the sum- 
total of all these views; though 
many views moic, while seen from below 
or from different places within t'lc palace, 
might remain still uuexhibitcd. All these 
revered coiumetators stand on the 
authority of VcdMa\ we should n.ost 
humbly bow down to them all and 
maintain that all these different versions 
about the true nature of Brahma, the infinite 
Spirit, arc perfectly true, as they are 
equally weighty and as Brahma, according 
to Sruti, can only be apprehended and 
not comprehended. Though in our limited 
knowledge these versions may appear 
conflicting to us, they arc applicable 
equally in their entirety to Brahma uncon- 
ditioned V>y time, space and causation. 
This conception ol harmony amongst 
different creeds regardin- the Supreme 
Self is preached also in Yogavusistha 
Ramayatja { Nirvana-Praharana, Uttara Bhdga, 
Sarga 97 ). 


Thus it will be seen that the followers 
of Nimbarkacharya, who accept the 
perpetual twofold characteristics of 
Brahma, have no difficulty in accepting 
as true the view of any of the various 
commentators of the Brahma -Sutr an as all 
extremes meet in the Illimitable. They 
have no quarrel even with the view 
taken by the illustrious sSankariicharya; 
they understand Sankara in the way 
that he has also accepted the Bheddbheda 
relation between Jwa and Brahma in his 
explanation of If, iii, -13 of the Brahma- 
Sutras-, that he has accepted the twofold 
aspects, namely, that with attributes 
and that without attributes, of Brahma 
in his explanation of .III, ii, 2V; and 
that in his liighest XJhilosophieal flight, 
the loftiest ideal, he has ultimately 
accepted the noumenal aspect, ignoring 
the phenomenal a{q)eot, of Brahma in his 
explanation of Ghax>. Ill, ii, 11 ol the 
Said Brahma -Sutras. They make reconcile- 
ment of all these apparently different 
views of Sankara by accepting the senrii 
that ordinary individuals, owing to 
nescience, hiive perception ot the 
separateness of the individuals and of 
the universe from Brahma, but that they 
have no idea that these individuals and 
the universe have a supcrsentuoiis 
aspect beyond attributes; and that tin* 
iJluBlrious isaukara, in his accepting the 
twofold cliaractori sties of Brahma has this 
X>henomeual as well as the noumenal 
aspect in his mind; and that in liis 
accepting the ultimalo noumenal aspect 
he has in his mind the all-pervading 
Eupersensuous state peiceivcd in the 
fourth state or the state of Sarnddhi, 
which is called the state of Knowledge 
i Attnapnniopatiiytd T, 4H; as well as Malnpa- 
nisad ly, 1'.*), when the vision of the 
phenomenon ceases ( Jdbdla-DarUnuypani iad 
X, 12 ). The i)hcno.i.cuoii is perceived 
through the sensos by the agitated mind 
ill the waking state in the shape of 
appearance, taste, smell, touch and sound, 
when the noumenon remains in the back- 
ground; whereas the noumenon is realized 
by the suppression of the senses, that 
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is, by the trauquil mind, in the Samadhi 
state in the shape of existence, con- 
sciousness and bliss, when the senses 
remain inactive and the phenomenon 
disappears from the mind’s eye. Aoharya 
Sankara docs not deny the practical 
existence of the phenomenon, nor does 
he disregard the aspect of Brahma with 
attjibutes, as will appear from his poem 
“Ananda-Lahari”. Saankara's description 
of the illusiveness of the universe is 
taken in the sense th-at it is mutable, 
though eternal, and the object of the 
description is ( i ) to prevent attachment 
to this transient phenomenon, which 
increases sorrows, and (ii) to help 


meditation on the all-pervading indwell- 
ing Spirit as One Whole. This view 
may make the two classes of Sruti con- 
sistent. 

The commentary by Ninibarkacharya 
appears to me to have drawn the atten- 
tion of the savants of different schools 
towards reconcilement and to put a stop 
to unnecessary bickering and bad blood 
amongst themselves regarding the supreme 
truth, though it will always remain 
true that different aspects of Brahma are 
revealed to dilferent meditators at 
diflerent stages according to their own 
progressive capacity of realization. 


Ramakrishna as a Remaker of Man. 


■ 1 he category “Irom RanM.ohau to 
: CJaiidhi” ij iglit imply that during 
the nineteenth and twentieth 
icontnries creative India has i^er- 
luips taken interest sokdy or chiclly in 
matters economic, political, educational 
or social. It would be wrong to appraise 
the creations of modei u India as having 
reference to tiicse lie Ids only. There arc 
other aspects of life aJid other interests 
of culture and to these also the Indian 
mind has addressed itself during the last 
four or live generations. 'L’he creations of 
modern Hindu culture in these other 
fields are apt continuations of the ancient 
and media3val cultures, and by the world 
standard of to-day also they would bo 
found to be as huniaiie, a.s edifying and 
as ennobling as anything ol Ic motulc Jes 
vri/cwr^j ( the world oi values) in the two 
hcmisxiheres. We are talking of the con- 
tributions of modern India to spirituality, 
nioral life and religious cxpcrieuco and 
ill this eouuectiou would like to single 
tint Ramakrishna ( ib.iG-8G ), the Bengali 
saint, who is now a world-figure as the 
preceptor and maker of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. 


By Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M. A. 

At the outset it is necessary to 
obscrvi) that Ramakrishna was a wor- 
shipper of G oddess Kail and professionally 
a priest in a temple. His book learning 
was limited and he knew as little of 
geology or the binomial theorom as the 
man in the moon. Tiesidcs, he did not 
think in tor-iiB of social reform, political 
advance men t, iiiduetrial reconstruction 
or things like that. Neither the category 
“world-forces” nor the category “nation- 
alism'’ would have conveyed any 
meaning to his lile. And yet his Kathdmria, 
“the ucotar of discourses” ( iB8 J-S6 ), has 
turned out to be the most dynamic social 
i)hil080phy of the age and this has created 
for him a position of one of the greatest 
“roiuakcrs” of mankind. 

Ramakrishiia's messages are per- 
vaded by the milk of human kindness, 
lie has his own conception of morality 
and spiritual life. But ho is realistic and 
shrewd enough to understand that not 
everybody is like himself. He makes 
distinctions between individuals, and his 
programme for the making of man knows 
howto adapt itself to the requirements 
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of each. **The worship from fear, e.g., 
of hell fire,” we are taught ( No. 397 ) is 
intended for the beginner. Some people 
look upon the sense of sin as the whole of 
religion. They forget that it marks only 
the earliest and lower stage of spiritua- 
lity.” In his judgment "there is yet a 
higher ideal, a higher stage of spiritu- 
ality, viz., the love of God as our own 
Father or Mother”. It is this personal 
nexus,— the human touch— between God 
and the individual that Bainakrishna 
emphasizes in season and out of season. 
To be able to conceive such a direct 
liaison in such matters constitutes by itself 
a revolution of capital importance. 

The teachings of Bamakrishna are 
pregnant with catholicity and the spirit 
of universal freedom. "As you rest 
firmly on your own faith and opinion,” 
runs his advice ( No. 564 ), "so allow 
others also equal liberty to stand by 
theirs”. A precept like this is intended 
especially perhaps for the "high-brows”, 
the lovers of vitatjtia ( discussion ), the 
disputants. And armed with a method- 
ology like this his disciples can exercise 
their charaiveti ( march on ) undaunted and 
in a dare-devil manner. Here we have 
the doctrine of a self-conscious pluralism 
such as would afford "the other fellow” 
also a chance for self-assertion and create 
opportunities for an open-air intellectual 
tug-of-war at mutual convenience. 

To Bamakrishna vacillation is a sin, 
weakness is a sin, procrastination is a sin. 
In the very manner of ^akya the Buddha 
expounding the cult of appatndda and viriya 
Bamakrishna teaches Young India the 
value of great and noble thoughts as 
follows ( No. 518 ): "Many with a show 
of humility say, ‘I am like a low worm 
grovelling in the dust.' Thus always 
thinking themselves worms, in time they 
become weak in spirit like worms.” 
Bamakrishna would not allow anybody 
to cultivate such dehum> nizing, ignoble 
and demoralizing thoughts. "Let not 
despondency ever enter into thy heart”; 
says he, "despair is the great enemy of 


progress in one’s own path.” His burden 
is as follows: "As a man thinks, so 
he becomes." 

He is the enemy of cowardice-promot- 
ing humility, genuine or counterfeit. It 
is the mind on which he works. The 
objective of his spiritual conversation is 
the transformation of the mental processes 
along channels of strength, courage 
and hope. 

"The bondage is of the mind”, says 
ho ( No. 516 ), "freedom is also of the 
mind. If thou shouldst say, I am the sou 
of God, who can bind me P— free thou 
Shalt be.” Bamakrishna’ s pedagogics is 
nothing but a steady and comprehensive 
play upon the mind. As we have already 
observed, ho does not talk much of social 
reforms, moral propaganda, plans of 
national reconstruction or the like. It is 
the transformation ot the mind in which 
he is almost exclusively interested. For 
he is convinced ( No. 511 ) that "the mind 
is everything. If the mind loses its lib- 
erty, you lose yours. If the mind is free, 
you are free too.” 

In the milieu of such Kantian or I'icli- 
tean messages bearing on the mind and its 
freedom, coming as they do from the lips 
of a man whose school learning hardly 
went beyond the three K’s, one can easily 
understand why the "high -brow” uui- 
versitarians, equipped as they were witli 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel and others, felt like 
pigmies, and "fools who came to rcolf 
remained to pray’ ' . 

Nothing but strong determination and 
doggednesB can please Kamakrishua's 
soul. It is the strenuous and tenaciouB 
youngmen that he would like to see 
around himself. And for them he has 
propagated one soul-inspiring motto. They 
are to say all the time (No. 561 ): "I must 
attain perfection in this life; yea, in three 
days I must find God; nay, with a single 
utterance of His name I will draw Him 
tome.” Such is the creed of individual 
self -discipline preached by Bamakrishna 
in the interest of the remaking of youths. 
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Hollow formalism can have no place 
in Rarr^akriBhna'B thought. "What is the 
good of merely repeating the word Sivoham 
( I am Siva or God ) P” he aBks (No. 413), 
"Itisonly when one, by perfect meditation 
on the Lord in the temple of one's heart, 
has lost all idea of self and realized the 
Lord Siva within that one is entitled to 
utter this sacred word. What good can 
the mere repetition of the formula do 
without the realization ?” We are to 
understand that this attack on "words, 
words, words" is delivered as much 
against the Hindus of all denominations 
as against Christianity, Islam, Buddhism 
and all other faiths, great or small. 
Ramakrishna is a teacher of all mankind 
in the direction of sincerity .and spiritu^ 
ality. 

Lectures on eternal voriiiojs like God 
and the soul, howsoever popularly deliv- 
ered, or on the denunciation of Kumini 
( woman ) and Kuficluna ( gold or wealth ), 
howsoever well-meaning they bo, may 
leave in the long run hardly any im- 
pression upon the worldly-minded man. 
Tie needs a definite prescription for his 
daily lif*.*. Everybody in the two hemi- 
spheres has often asked the question as 
to how it can be possible to harmonize 
God and the world. Ramakrishna’s 
homely recipe is as follows; "Look at 
the thraslier’s wife,” says he ( No. 

“how La.xuy things she is doing at once 1 


With one hand she stirs the flattened 
rice in the mortar of a Dhenki, with the 
other hand she is nursing her child and at 
the very same time she bargains with a 
purchaser about the rice. Thus, though 
her occupations are many, her mind is 
fixed the while on one idea that the pestle 
of the D/ienki shall not fall on her hand and 
bruise it." The moral is self-evident. 
We are taught to "be in the world but 
always remember Him and never go 
astray from His path." 

Ramakrishna' s messages do not there- 
fore compel everybody to renounce hearth 
and home, family and property. His 
followers are not all Sannyasis Sadhus 
and Swamis. He is the teacher of house- 
holders, businessmen, lawyers, clerks, 
cultivators and others as well. In spite 
of his perpetual emphasis on the soul and 
cornmuniou with Cod, Ramakrishna has 
thus succeeded in becoming one of tbe 
most influential expounders of positivism 
and secular endei^vours. In this synthesis 
of the transcendental and the positive, he 
is but a chip of the old Hindu block com- 
ing down from the Vedic times. And it is 
on the strength of this synthesis, again, 
that his Narendra the Vivekananda 
thundered a Young India into being,— the 
India of economic energism as well as of 
spiritual creativencss, of material science 
and technocracy as well as self-control 
and social service.* 


Let Thy Will be done. 

Let my soul be lighted with Thy wisdom. 

Lot my heart be delighted with Thy beauty, 

Let my arms bo of service to the ways of Thy Plan, 

Let my mouth bo laid in Thy praises. 

Let ail this be done only if it is Thy Will to be done. 

— Baba Baduruddin. 


♦ 'iliu ni-mbors quoUd in this arluTt* wtlUin refir lo the book “Thf Ti':u hu'.^'S of Sri U;«ii;akrish!.a” 

' Advalta Ashraiu.i, Calcutta. ; 
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Misapprehensions about Vedanta. 

By Basanta Kumar Chatterjee, M. A. 


common mistake made by Wcetern 
scholars about the doctrines of 
Vedanta is that those persons 
who did not believe in many gods 
and in the efficacy of sacrifices were 
responsible for the speculations which 
are to be found in the Upanisads or— as 
they are collectively known— the Vedanta. 
Thus Dr. Winternitz, who is considered 
to be the latest authority on the subject, 
writes in his "History of Indian Litera- 
ture” (Vol. I| pp. 226,227): "We have seen 
how in some hymns of the ^gveda doubts 
and scruples already arose concerning the 
popular belief in gods and the priestly 
cult. These sceptics and thinkers, these 
first philosophers of ancient India, did not 
remain isolated.” Again, he writes (p. 
231 ): "When the Brahmanas were pursu- 
ing their barren sacrificial science, other 
circles were already engaged upon those 
highest questions which were at last 
treated so admirably in the TJpauisads. 
From these circles, which originally 
were not connected with the priestly 
caste, proceeded the forest hermits and 
wandering ascetics who not only re- 
nounced the world and its pleasures but 
also kept aloof from the sacrifices and 
ceremonies of the Brahmanas. ' ’ The above 
reasoning is entirely false. Neither in 
the Rigxeda-Samhita nor in any of the 
Upanisads has any doubt been expressed 
about the existence of minor gods or tho 
efficacy of sacrifices. Scex)tic6 have in 
some places been mentioned, but they 
have been mentioned only to declare that 
the sceptics were entirely in tho wrong. 
There is not the slightest justification for 
the assumption that the origin of tho 
Upanisads can be traced to this sort of 
HGex>ticism. 

We propose to examine the reasons 
given by Dr. Winternitz in support of 


the theory stated above. He says that 
doubt about tho existence of the minor 
gods has been expressed in Rigveda-Sattthitd 
( II. 12, VIII. 100, X. 121, and X. 129. ) 

Hymn II. 12 is a hymn in praise of 
Indra. The glories of Indra are 
mentioned and every verse ends in 
the refrain "He, O men, is Indra.” 
Surely it cannot be the intention of this 
hymn to doubt the existence of Indra. 
On the other hand, the intention is to 
dispel all doubt, and it is for this purpose 
that the sceptics are mentioned. This is 
how tho sceptics are referred to in the 
following verse:— 

"0/ whom they ask *where is he V 

Of him they inJeed also say 'He is not*. 

Believe in him: for he, 

0 men, is Indra.'* 

Surely the writer of the verse had 
no doubt about the existence of Indra, nor 
does he imply that these sceptics were 
wise men or philosophers searching for 
One God. 

Hymn VIII. 100 is a hymn in which 
some priests express a doubt whether Indra 
really exists, "whereupon Indra person- 
ally appears in order to give assurance of 
his existence or greatness.” Surely the 
author of this hymn did not intend to 
cast any doubt as to the existence of 
Indra. As in the previous hymn, the 
intention of this hymn also was to dispel 
all doubt on this point. 

Hymn X. 121 is the liira>}yaflarbhit-Sukta. 
The refrain of each verso is 
Sayanacharya interprets the word to 
mean "to the god Prajapati”, so that tho 
refrain will mean "Wo offer oblation 
to the god Prajapati.” This interpreta- 
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tion is perfectly reaeonable. Dr. Winter- 
nitz, however, would interpret to 
mean “to which god” , and Bays that the 
refrain means “To which god shall we 
offer oblation P” According to him this 
hymn expresses a doubt on the efficacy of 
offering sacrifice to the other gods. Even 
if we accept the interpretation of Dr. 
Winternitz, the utmost that can be said is 
that in this verse Prajapati is praised as 
superior to the other minor gods and 
offering oblation to him is commended as 
more efficacious than effering oblation to 
the other minor gods. Surely this hymn 
does not justify the conclusion that the 
minor gods do not exist, especially because 
in this hymn it is clearly stated that the 
other gods worship the commands of 
Prajapati. 

Thus in this hymn also there is clear 
mention of the existence of the minor 
gods. 

Hymn X. 19.9isthe which 

Dr. Winternitz fancies that “scepticism 
tiuds its most powerful expression”. He 
quotes from this hymn two verses in 
which the state of Pralayii is described,— 
bow there was neither air, nor water, nor 
earth nor heaven, and God alone existed. 
Prom this Dr. Winternitz seems to 
conclude that this hymn denies the 
existence of gods, which is affirmed in 
other portions of the Vedas. It is 
obvious that Dr. Winternitz has made 
a serious mistake here. From the state- 
ment that the minor gods do not exist at 
the time of Pralaxa it cannot be concluded 
that the iiiiiior gods do not exist at all. 
Men and beasts do not exist at the 
time of Pralaya, but they exist at other 
times. So also is the case with the minor 
gods. It is expressly stated in this hymn 
that “the gods came hither by this 
world's creation only”. So there can be 
130 doubt as to the existence of gods. 

Thus there is no justification for 
the statement of Dr. Winternitz that in 


some portions of the Rigveda-samhita doubt 
has been expressed about the existence 
of the minor gods. But the fact that there 
were minor gods does not imply that the 
doctrine of the Vedas is polytheistic. 
Polytheism means the existence of many 
independent gods. If there are many 
minor gods subordinate to one Supreme 
God, it is monotheism and not poly- 
theism,— especially if the minor gods are 
created by the Supreme God out of Him- 
self— as the Vedas say. There are many 
hymns in the RigveJa-samhitd (e. g., the 
famous Purusa-Sitkta) where this Mono- 
theistic doctrine has been clearly stated. 
Yet Dr. Winternitz refers on page 76 of 
his book to the “polytheism of the Vedic 
Indians”. Here also the learned doctor 
is entirely wrong. The existence of One 
Supreme God is referred to in many 
places of Rigveda-samhitd, e. g., the5?rW|TT5^ the 
the and hence the 

doctrine of the Vedas can never be con- 
sidered to be polytheistic. 

If Dr. Winternitz is wrong in his 
statement that in some passages of the 
Rigxeda-samhitd doubt is expressed about 
the existence of minor gods, he is 
equally wrong in saying that the persons 
who did not believe in the existence 
of minor gods and in the efficacy of 
sacrifices began the speculations which 
are to be found in the Upanisads. 
The learned doctor has taken it for 
granted that men who believe in one 
Supreme God can never believe in minor 
gods. In doing so he has imputed his 
own ideas on the subject to the sages 
of the Upanisads. For in the Upanisads 
it is nowhere stated that minor gods 
do not exist or that the sacrifices are 
inefficacious. On the other hand, there 
are frequent and clear references to the 
existence of minor gods and the efficacy 
of sacrifices. The Upanisads no doubt 
say that performance of sacrifices can- 
not be the highest aim of life. But that 
is because residence in heaven is not 
everlasting, so that a person who goes to 
heaven has to be born again on this 
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earth after some time. It is only by 
attaining the Supreme God that man 
becomes free from the cycle of birth 
and death. Hence the highest aim of 
life is to attain God, which is possible 
only through the knowledge of God. 
The XJpanisads say that one should not 
perform sacrifices in the hope of reach- 
ing heaven , because the desire of enjoy- 
ing heaven is an obstacle against the 
attainment of God. But the XJpanisads 
also say that sacrifLces should neverthe- 
less be performed so that the mind may 
be pure and fit for the knowledge of 
God. In fact, according to the U panisads, 
it would be futile to attempt to know 
God by contemplating on the teachings 
of the XJpanisads without at the same 
time performing the prescribed sacrifices. 
For without performing sacrifices the 
mind does not become x)ure and, unless 
the mind is pure no amount of teaching 
will enable the searcher of God to know 
Him. We thus see that the conflict 
between sacrifices and the XJpanisads 
exists only in the imagination of Dr. 
Winternitz. 

As stated before, these misapprehen- 
sions about the doctrines of the Yedanta 
are commonly found among many Western 
scholars. What is more regrettable is 
that Indian scholars also who receive 
Western education make similar mistakes. 
Their knowledge of the doctrines of the 
XJpanisads is often based on the writings 
of Western scholars, whose mistakes and 
prejudices they generally imbibe. 

There is another tyx)c of mistakes 
mude by the superficial student of 
the Vedanta. As the XJpanisads say 
that lirahma alone exists and all else is 
illusion, he thinks that it is not necessary 
to follow the rules of conduct laid down 
in the Sastras. But such is never the 
intention of the Vedanta— expressed or 
implied. The XJpanisads say 
The injunctions of the Sastras constitute 
Dharma. If a person foil ws these in- 
junctions, his mind becomes pure and fit 


for the reception of Divine Knowledge. 
If a person violates these injunctions 
his mind becomes impure and therefore 
unfit for Divine Knowledge. There are 
other incidental coiiBequefices of Dharma 
and AJharma. One who performs Dharma 
goes to heaven. One who performs 
Adharma goes to hell. The XJpanisads 
do not deny these theories. It may be 
urged how can the XJpanisads support 
the theories of heaven and hell if 
everything except Brahma is illusion. 
The reply is that heaven and hell 
may be illusion, but so long as a man 
does not realize Brahma he is affected by 
the pleasures and pain of heaven and hell, 
even as ho is affected by the pleasures and 
pain arising from objects of this world. 
The fact is that Sankara admits a relative 
existence ( Ut!r ) of this world as 
also of heaven and hell, though he denies 
the absolute existence ( uw ) of 

these things. So long as a man docs not 
realiieGodhe must follow the rules of 
conduct as l.iid down in the Sastras, if he 
wants to avoid misery and also if he wants 
to purify his mind. It follows that the 
restrictions about diet, the distinctions of 
caste and difference in duties according 
to caste arc admitted in the Vedanta, 
which contains many references to differ- 
ent castes. The rules of Vamid^rama- 
dharma are based on the Vedas ( which 
include the Vedanta ) and indicate how 
through difference one may realize unity. 

Another fallacy connected with the 
Vedanta is that, since the Vedanta teaches 
that God is without form and invisible, 
hence it is a mistake to worship the in- 
carnations of God and His images. It is 
true that God is invisible, but most men 
are incapable of worshipping God in Ilis 
invisible and unthinkable aspect. In tliis 
matter ( as in most matters ) the Hindu 
Sabtras realize the difference in the 
capacity of different persons ( ). 

He is able to worship God in His 
invisible form who is unmoved by the 
pleasures and pain experienced by his 
body. It is obvious that such a man if 
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extremely rare. For ordinary person b the the world may be considered to be false 
proper coarse is to contemplate on the only in the sense that it is ever-changing 
actions of God performed by Him when and ephemeral. Thus, even though one 
He appeared as an Incarnation. It would follows the Vedanta, one is not bound to 
be futile— if not harmful— for them to accept the interpretation of Sankara and 
try to worship God in His invisible aspect, admit that the world is an illusion. 

It is beyond their capacity— outside their 

adhikara. If they devoutly worship the The Vedanta is a very difficult subject 

manifestation 8 of God and His images, i^ relies on his own reason ( gen- 

they will be gradually fit to realize the orally full of prejudices and preconceived 
absolute aspect of God. ideas), one is liable to misinterpret the 

subject. It is very necessary to know 
In conclusion, we may refer to the what the sages of old— who have spent 
common mistako of identifying the their lives on the study and contemplation 
Vedanta with the philosophy of Sankara- of the Vedanta— have got to say about 
chary a. Sankara’s philosophy is only the meaning of the Vedanta. For this 
one way,— no doubt, a remarkable way,— purpose the student should read the 
of interpreting the Vedanta. But it is not IWahma-Sutras of Vedavyaea and the com- 
tho only way. Ramanuja, Madhva. mentaries on these Sutras and the 
Nimbarka and others have interpreted Upanisads by saintly scholars like 
the Vedunta in their own ways. While it Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhvacharya. 
is a cardinal feature of Jaankara's x)hiloB- It is advisable and also very convenient 
ophy that the world is an illusion, other to study the subject under the guidance of 
Acharyas do not accept it. They say that a properly qualified teacher. 

The Great Hour. 

One who has pierced the heart of ancient gloom 
With swarming suns and stars, who has endowed 
The dreary face of earth with life and bloom, 

Whose tireless and infallible hands have ploughed 
Barren and pathless ages, evolving this 
Ileaven-bound race of men born out of his 
Immortal self, so long enwrapped by cloud, 

Leads now the way to earth’s supremo release 
From Euffering and death, and opens the gate 
To Life Divine. The hour’s a-throb with fate. 

Forces of darkness rise in all their might 
Against the march of dawn; but vain the fight 
To hold their mortal sway; their frantic rush 
To upset and baffie only deepens the husli 
Of new creation; no stumbling human power, 

A high omniscience moulds the ]iOiguant hour. 

— Anilbaran Ray; 





Srikanthiya Siva-darsana. 


f hough nothing is definitely known as 
to when and where Srikantha lived 
and wrote, it seems fairly certain that 

he belonged to the period when sectarian 
strife was beginning to make itself felt 
in South India, as between ^aivism 
and Yasnavism. While it is said, 
on the one hand, that Haradatta wrote 
a commentary on ^rikantha’s Satm- 
bhasya, it is asserted by Appayya Blksita 
that ^rlkantha followed in the wake of 
Haradatta. Har<adatta was a Brahman 
born of Yaisnava parents in Kamsapura, 
a village in the district of Tanjore; 
but even in his infancy he became an 
ardent devotee of ^iva and maintained 
from the top of a red-hot iron tripod the 
supremacy of ^iva over all other deities. 
One of his works, called the Pafkharatna- 
fnalika seeks to establish this same suprem- 
acy in five verses. The arguments 
advanced in them were used at the court 
of the Chola King, Kulottunga, to compel 
all others to subscribe to a declaration 
that there is none higher than Siva; and, 
when Bamanuja's disciple, Kuresa, 
refused to subscribe and had his eyes 
put out by the King, it was these same 
arguments that he refuted in the 

work called Kure^avijaya. Apart from the 
traditions that allege Haradatta to have 
preceded or succeeded ^rlkantha, there 
is also considerable similarity of doctrine 
between the two. A rather detailed 
comparison of Haradatta’ s Sruti-sftkti-mald 
with drlkantha’8 Saiva-bhu^ya has been set 
out by the present writer in an Appen- 
dix to his work on Srikantha. Bhatta 
Bhaskara, a Ycdic commentator, believed 
to have lived in the 10th century A. H., 
is also found to have doctrinal affinities 
with Srikantha. It seems therefore 
reasonably certain that Srikantha be- 
longed to the same milieu All the greater 
is the credit due to him m that he him- 


By S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, M. A. 

self preserved a spirit of ecleticism and 
sweet reasonableness, not allowing him- 
self to be carried away by sectarian 
bias. Srikantha was pre-eminently a 
reconciler of Ycdic with Agamic con- 
clusions, of Saivism with Yaisnavism, 
even, perhaps, of philosophic absolutism 
with fervid monotheism. 

As for all Hindu Astikas, Scripture 
is the sole authority in final questions. 
Inference may be of some use as auxi- 
liary to Scripture; but of itself it can 
take us nowhere. We may infer a cause 
of the world, perhaps on the analogy 
of human causation; but the analogy 
cannot warrant the inference of a single, 
omniscient cause. This conclusion can 
be given by revelation alone. And 
revelation may be roughly divided into 
two bodies of doctrine— the Yedic and 
the Agamic. Both are authoritative, 
since both alike are the work of ^iva, 
the omniscient and omnipotent, whose 
desires are eternally fulfilled, whose 
purposes always come true. If revelation 
failed to be authoritative, it could only 
be because of a defect in the author; 
but in ^iva there is no defect. The 
only difference between Yedic and 
Agamic truth is that the latter is open 
to all four castes, while the former is 
available to the first three alone. The 
twenty-eight ^aiva Againas expressly 
teach ^iva to be the Supreme Lord, the 
creator, sustainer and destroyer of the 
material universe, the material as well 
as the efficient cause, the Being tiiat 
through His energy (Sakti) is immanent 
in the Universe and yet in His own 
being transcends it, the controller, the 
guide and the supreme goal of all souls. 
The Yedas aud the Upanisads, where 
they teach the existence of BmAma with- 
out a more specific name, are to be 
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understood to refer to ^iva. Some of the 
Upanisads like the Kaivalya, the 
vatara, and the MharvaHkha expressly exalt 
diva and thus have the same purport as the 
Agamas. Where a few Usanisads like 
the Suhala exalt Visnu they are either 
non- authoritative or the; have only a 
secondary import, as will be evident 
from a full consideration of the whole 
text; the Mahuituraya\ia Upanisad, for in- 
stance, contains a hymn, called the 
'Narayana Anuvaka’, which apparently 
glorifies Visnu; but the whole of the 
Upanisad, as judged from the passages 
at the beginning, middle and end, makes 
out the supremacy of ^iva; it stands to 
reason, therefore, that the ‘Narayana 
Aiiuvuka’, too, should have the same 
purport: ‘sfuni’iiqr sw’ means that Brahma 
( ^iva ) is qf' ( superior to 

Narayana). 

Brahma thus shown to be identical 
with ^iva of the Agamas is the material 
as well as the efiQcient cause of the 
universe. Though the material cause, lie 
is not subject to transformation (pariftama), 
what is transformed being His yet 

^iva Himself is said to be the material 
cause, since energy and energizer a^eone. 
The souls, of course, are not created; they 
are eternal, as otherwise with their death 
and birth there would be destruction of 
acquired karma and influx of unacquired 
karma. The object of material creation is 
to make the souls engage in karma with a 
view to helping them to get lidof their 
innate impurity ( mala ). Since the souls 
will not engage in action unless the 
material world is made to look attractive 
and worth while ( while, in fact, it is 
worthless ) the Lord conceals its real 
nature. This is his function of Tirobhuva. 
When in due course the souls are 
perfected, He bestows grace on them and 
releases them; this is His function of 
AtMgraha, Dread God as He is. He is yet 
beneficent and merciful. Even the period- 
ical destruction of the world is an act of 
^ei^oy, as that is intended to give rest to 
Bouls weary of the migratory cycle. He 


is Rudra, since He drives away sorrow 

^iva without Sakti is nought. Not one 
of the predicates of omnipotence, omnisci- 
ence, benevolence, etc. would apply to Him 
but for dakti. There can be neither energy 
without energizer nor energizer without 
energy. Sakti is the mediatrix, as it were, 
between the Infinite and the Finite. The 
problems of the one and the many, 
immanence and transcendence, are got 
over with comparative ease because of 
the postulation of Chit-Mu which is 
identical with the Lord and yet different 
from the Lord. The souls are neither 
barely identical with 6iva nor barely 
different from Him: nor is there a crude 
relation of bheddbhcda\ but through Chit-iaktu 
with which they are identical, they are 
identical with Siva and yet different from 
Him. 

The eligible souls study the Vedas and 
the Agamas, reflect on their truths, adopt 
one or other of the modes of meditation 
prescribed therein and finally intuit 
Brahma. When they realize the Supreme 
Reality, that is, ^iva, though they may 
continue to see the material world, they 
do not see it as such; they are submerged 
in the ocean of bliss; and whatever they 
see is of the form of bliss, of the form of 
Siva. Though in themselves the souls 
are atomic ( ^rikantha strangely enough 
adopts here the same doctrine as that of 
the Piinchardtru and Vaisnava Vi^ista- 
dwaita schools ), in release they are 
pervasive and become themselves oceans 
of bliss; they have ceased to bo bound 
creatures {paUt)\ they are untainted by 
any defect; they stand revealed in the 
fullness of their own stature: they are 
self-illumined and possess all auspicious 
qualities; they attain the eight qualities 
of ^iva, sarvajHata, trpti, aiuzdibodha, swatanfra- 
tti, alupta sakti, etc.; for them even the 
Lord is not the ruler ( niyantd ), for they 
have passed beyond the sphere of rules and 
prohibitions. But the equality with Siva 
that they thus attain is only in respect of 
enjoyment and thu creation of such 
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objects aB they may require for enjoyment. 
The creation, sastentation, etc. of worlds 
are exclusively the functions of Siva . 

Though in the end there is this much 
of difference between Siva and the 
released souls, the meditation which 
leads to release is that of complete iden- 
tity with Siva. The devotee says “I am 
Thou, Thou art I”, not “I am an element 
or aspect or part or a servant of Thee.’' So 
far there is recognition of perfect identity 
leaving the way free for a fulfflment of 
the system in Adwaita philosophy, in 
spite of the express criticism of Awdaita 
- in some places. Yet another indication of 
possible Adwaita leanings is contained in 
the references to the Niranvaya-Upasakas 
( the devotees of the non-related ) and the 
statements that for these there is no 
departure along the path of light, etc. 
{Archiradi-margaY'a.^ for inferior devotees. 
These and other indications have been 
fully exploited by Appayya Dlksita in 
the Sivadwaitanirtjayat where he makes out 
that Srikantha was an AdwaitI at heart 
and that his exposition of ^ivildwaita, in 
which the supreme reality is presented as 
a personal God and the world— sentient 
and insentient— as His body, is solely 
for the benefit of those of inferior 
capacity. 

It was also given to Appayya to stress 
and make full use of the absence of secta- 
rian bias in ^rikantha. So long as one 
worships a deity and conceives it in a 
particular form it is inevitable that one 
form should coiiimand greater devotion 
rather than another. And even when 
there is the rise to the conception of God 
as transcending the forms, sdttvika, rdjasa or 
tdmasa, there is a tendency to apply the 
same name to this superior concept as to 
the lower concept. Thus, Visnu is thought 
to be wholly Brahma to be wholly 

rajasa and Rudra to be wholly tdmasa. The 
Vaisnava who rises to the notion of God 
as transcending the three Gunas and the 
three Murtis still conceives of that God 
as Visnu; and a similar process is found 


in the Saiva devotees; the Sagu^ Brahtnat 
who is above the three Murtis, is yet 
spoken of as Rudra, the tdrnasa deity 
being distinguished therefrom and spoken 
of as Samhara-Rudra. This much of 
sectarianism is inevitable in any theism. 
But sectarian bias does not stop with this; 
it goes on to revile and ridicule the con- 
cepts of other devotees; it laughs at^iva as 
the mendicant whose ornaments are snakes 
and whoso chosen home is the cremation 
ground; it makes fun of Visnu as one 
who was helplessly and repeatedly reborn 
in the world of samsara and holds Him to 
be no more than human. The revelations 
of either sect are scorned by the other and 
condemned as wilfully delusive. With 
such a spirit Srikantha has nothing in 
common. Visnu for him is definitely in- 
ferior to ^iva, since Siva is supreme; but 
Ho is inferior only to ^iva. lie is indeed 
the prime expression of Chit-sakti. Vaeu- 
deva is Purnsn. and the being referred to as 
Puritsa is none other than Paramesvara— 
fjf:*. The Pancharutra Agamas are 
misleading for reasons set out in the 
VctluntaSntras-, the worship of Visnu, how- 
ever, is not banned; for through that wor- 
ship one may, in course of time, come to 
realize Brahma, This respect for other 
gods and other faiths is fully shared by 
Appayya Dlksita. Referring in some 
detail to the arguments of those who make 
out that Visnu is all too human, he says, 
"Our head would burst if we were to sub- 
scribe to this heresy supporting itself on 
arguments culled from odd corners." 
^iva, Sakti and Visnu are to him three 
gems ( ratna-traya ). The Supreme Being 
who is the sole reality becomes, through 
mayu, apparently twofold, the Dliarma and 
the Dharmi. Tho Dharmi is the transcendent 
efficient cause; the Dharma constitutes His 
Ichchlui, jndna and Kriya-iakti\ this Sakii in 
turn becomes twofold, as inale and fe- 
male; in tho former mode it is Karayaiia, 
the material cause of the whole universe; 
in the latter form it is Ambika or Umui 
the divine consort of the transcendent 
cause; divinity belongs not to the Dharmx 
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alone but to the Dhartna aB well. Hence 
the godhead of Visnu is unimpaired. 
"Only by reaching Him ( Yisnu ) can that 
place be attained, which belongs to the 
Immortal Primeval Blissful Being who 
is Light, who is worshipped by the sons 
of the Immortal, the gods among gods, 
the ancient ones:— 


Self-Realization. 


f^^^sjihere is something dearer than 
wealth, there is something dearer 
»l^than wife, there Is something 
dearer than the son, there is some- 
thing dearer than your life itself. That 
dearer something is thy own SELF (A^mu) 
Inner Buler ( Antaryumi ), Immortal (Amrfa). 
He who dwells in this eye, who is within 
this eye, whose body is the eye, whom 
the eye does not know, who rules this eye 
from within, is thy Self, Inner Ruler, 
Immortal. He who dwells within this 
wooden post, who is within this post, 
whose body is the post, whom the post 
does not know, who rules this post from 
within, is the Inner Self, Inner Ruler, 
Immortal. 

O Prema ! there is a place where you 
will neither hear any sound nor see any 
colour. That place is Parama Dlutma or 
Anumaya Pada ( Painless Scat ). This is the 
realm of peace and bliss. There is no 
body-consciousness here. Here mind finds 
rest. All desires and cravings melt away. 
The Indriyas remain quiet here. The 
intellect ceases functioning. There is 
neither fight nor quarrel here. Will you 
seek this silent abode through silent 
meditation P Solemn stillness reigns 
supreme here; Rsis of yore attained this 
plane only by melting the mind in the 
silence. Brahma shines here in Its native 
effulgence. 

XI 


( Ratnatraya-parlkwii ) 

In such sentiments is expressed the 
true spirit of Indian eclecticism and that 
is essentially the spirit which marks the 
Siva-darsana of Srikantha. 


By Swami Sivananda, 

In CUu Bhagavan Sri Krsna says;— 

q ^ cT3cr*T qrt 

( Vlll. 21 ) 

“That unmanifcBted, the indestruc- 
tible It is called; It is named the highest 
Path. They who roach It return not. 
That is My supreme Abode.” 

This body is certainly not meant for 
the satisfaction of petty ends. It is for 
rigorous penance here and infinite happi- 
ness hereafter. It is an instrument lor 
achieving the goal of hu nan life, i. e., the 
attainment of Brahmajnunit. It serves the 
purpose of a boat to take us across this 
ocean of Samsura to the other side, the 
abode of Bliss, Peace and Immortality. 

Is not a kingdom valuable enough to 
be owned P Is not a summer-house or a 
pleasant garden with sweet smelling 
flowers delightful to live in P Is not the 
company of young damsels with tender 
waists and lotus-like eyes dear as life 
itself, very pleasing ? Yet wise dis- 
passionate men like Bhartrhari, Buddha, 
Gopichand and so on had retired into 
forests, kicking all these things as worth- 
less in order to realize the Self, which 
alone can confer immortality, infinite 
bliss and eternal peace. 
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You have spent eight hours in sleep 
and the rest in idle gossip, telling lies, 
deceiving others, in selhsh activities, in 
gaining money. How can you expect 
spiritual good, how can you expect Im- 
mortality, if you do not spend even half 
an hour in the service of God, in Binging 
His Name and in Divine contemplation P 
Religion is practical. Religion must be- 
come part and parcel of your daily life. 
Mere curiosity and a little bubbling 
juvenile enthusiasm and emotion cannot 
help you much in your spiritual growth 
and evolution. Struggle and sustained 
efforts are needed. 

Srsti is of two kinds, viz., Jiva-srsti and 
Hvara-sirsti. There is no pain in ihara-srsti. 
Water quenches thirst. Fire gives warmth. 
Fresh breeze invigorates. Trees give 
shade. Cows give milk. Objects of 
“Mamata” ( Mineness ) such as iny wife, 
my house, iny eon, and so on arc Jtva-st:sti. 
This gives pain. When you hear “A horse 
is dead’ ’ , you are not affected. When you 
hear “your horse is dead”, at once you 
begin to feel. The root of human sufferings 
is “Mamata”. Destroy “Mamata” and 
rest in Atmic peace. 

Sivaji engaged thousands of coolies 
to build a fort. He had the abhiinana (pride) 
that he was feeding all these persons. 
Sivaji's Guru, SwamiRamdas, understood 
this. He called Sivaji and asked him to 
break a big stone that was lying in front 
of his palace. Sivaji ordered a servant 
to do the work. When the stone was 
broken a frog that was inside jumped 
outside. Ramdas said, “O ! Sivaji, who 
has provided food for this little frog that 
was inside this stone P” Sivaji felt 
ashaTiicd and, prostrating before his 
Guru, said; “O Guru Maharaj, Thou art 
Antaryami. Thou hast understood my 
abhimuna, when 1 thought that these 
coolies are fed by me. Now Viveka has 
dawned on me. Protect me, O Lord. I 
am Thy ditciple.” 

The root cause of h . man sufferings is 
the erroneous notion that the body is 


the Self. Real renunciation consists in 
the renunciation of the wrong notion “I 
am the body" and the idea “I am different 
iTOm Brahma.' ' 

Algebra, the science of abstract 
numbers, cannot be understood without a 
preliminary practice and knowledge of 
Arithmetic, the science of concrete 
numbers. Kavyas in Sanskrit and higher 
Yedantic books cannot be understood 
without a preliminary knowledge of 
Sanskrit Grammiir and manuals of logic 
like “Tarkasangraha". Even so, medita- 
tion on nirukiirat abstract Brahma^ 

is impossible without a preliminary prac- 
tice of concentration on a concrete form 
in the beginning. Approach to the 
invisible and the unknown is to be made 
through the visible and the known. 

Just as coloured water penetrates 
freely and nicely a piece of cloth when it 
is pure white, so also the instructions of a 
sage can only penetrate and settle down 
in the hearts of aspirants only when 
their minds arc calm, when there arc no 
desires for enjoyments and when the 
impurities of th ir minds are destroyed. 
That is the reason why an aspirant is 
expected to possess the qualifications of 
ViveUa^ Vairii^ya, Srimrr, Damn and Uparati 
before he practises hearing of Srutir, 
reflection and meditation. Discipline 
and purification of the mind and the lii- 
driyas are the prerequisites of an aspirant 
on the path of Truth and Self-Realization. 

Meditation is the royal road to 
attain Godhead. It is the shortest route 
which takes the aspirant direct to the 
destination of Divine consciousness. It 
is the divine mystic ladder which takes 
the Yogic student from earth toheaven. ft 
is the divine ladder of Yogis which 
pushes them to the heights of Asamprajruta 
Samadhi. It is the step in the staircase of 
Chiddkdia to take the aspirant to the highest 
storey of Adwaita^Nisthd and Kaivalya-Mukti of 
VedantlB. Without it no spiritual pro- 
gress is pOFEible. It is a rope-bridge tlmt 
allows the devotee to glide easily to the 
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other shore ot Bhava-Samadhi and drink the 
honey of prcma and nectar of Immor- 
tality. 

Ofn (A+U+M)iB everything. Om is the 
naire or symbol of God, Isvara or Brahma. 
Om is your real name. Om covers all the 
threefold experience of man. Om stands 
for all the phenoiiienal worlds. From Om 
this sense universe has been projected. 
The world exists in Om and dissolves in 
Om. ‘A’ represents the physical plane, ‘U* 
represents the mental and astral planes, 
the world of spirits, all heavens. ‘M’ 
represents all the unknown, the deep 
sleep state, and even in your wakeful 
state all that is unknown, all that is 
beyond the reach of intellect. Om 
represents all. Om is the basis of your 
life, thought and intelliugence. 

Assert;— 

/ am the Immortal Self in All. Om. Om. Om. 
/ am the Ocvait of Li^hi. Soham, Suham. Soham. 
i am tnjinitc Knowicilfie and Bliss. Om. Om. Om. 
/ am an Bmbodiment of Peace. Analhaq. 

Attalhaq. Analhaq. 
/ am All-pervading Consciousness. Sivoham. 

Sholiam. Sivoham. 

Meditate on Om and its meaning 
with Bhuva VLUd realize Sat-Chit-Anan.la Atmu 
and shine in Divine Glory. 


Meditate:— 

“/ am distinct form the three hollies. 

i am dijfcrent from the five sheaths. 

/ transcend the three Giuias. 

i am Siikshl of the three Avasthds.** 

Just as one thread penetrates all 
flowers in a garland, so also one Self 
penetrates all these living beings. In 
Gita you will find— 

‘j?Pi serM sra ^ i’ 

“All this is threaded on Me, as rows 
of pearls on string.” 

( vir. 7 ) 

When one Atmd dwells in all living 
beings, then why do you hate others P 
Why do you sneer and frown at others ? 
Why do you become indignant towards 
others P Why do you use harsh vrords P 
Why do you try to rule and domineer 
over others P Why do you exi^loit others P 
Why are you intolerant P Is this not the 
height of your folly P Is this not sheer 
ignorance P 

Behold this one Self in all. Give up 
the idea of diversity. Dove all. Be kind 
to all. Serve all. You will be estab- 
lished in Brahma or Highest ConsciouPness. 

OM ! OM I OM I 


Love for God. 


This— the Divine Self— is dearer than a son, dearer than wealth, dearer than 
any other thing. It is more intimate than all elpo inasmuch as it is our own soul. If 
anyone were to say of one who called some one other than the Self dear, “Ho will lose 
his dear one,” certainly it would bo so. One should worship the Self alone as dear. 
He who worships the Self alone as dear, that dear thing which is his will not perish. 


( Brhaddranyaka Upanuad 1. 4. 8) 



Prayer of a dying man. 

The face of Truth is covered with bright rays 
As with a golden bowl. Sun-godi do thou 
Bcveal that face to him that follows truth 

That he may see it. O All-Nourishor, 

Thou Only-seer, Lord of the dead, O eun, 

O child of the Creator, part thy rays 

And gather in thy glory. I behold 

Thy form— that loveliest form of thine— and He, 

Yon Spirit, I become one soul with Him. 

My breath be to the air, to the Immortal; 

Then this ray body’s ending shall he ashes. 

So be it. In the Name of God, So be it I 

Heart mine, remember thou thy works, remember. 

Heart mine, remember thou thy works, remember. 

O Fire divine, O God who knowest all our ways, 

Lead us by a right path to our well-being. 

Remove from us crooked evil; 

So shall we offer to thee hymns of most abundant praise I 

ilia Upanisad 15—18) 



I 

! 



^ Sivoham. 

f the many aspects of the philosophy of the Vedanta 
there is nothing more inspiring than the doctrine that 
man is an integral part of the Universal Spirit. There 
is no limit to the possibilities of his development; in 
fact, he can become God Himself. If he does not rise to the 
heights of divinity, it is certainly his fault. ‘While the other 
religions of the world have stopped with the position that 
human beings are the children of God, the Vedanta has 
boldly gone a step further to assert that man is God's 
manifestation. It is a gospel of self-reliance and aspiration 
for which there does not seem to be any parallel in the 
philosophic thought or the spiritual realization of the world. 
If this Special Number of the Kalyuna-Kalpatarn does something 
to make the millions of this land understand this sublime 
message, it will have done enough. 


P. Seshadrl M. A. 



Sankaracharya’s Analysis of Experience. 


liSMHV netaphyeiCB haB been varioasly 
defined. Common people ubu- 
IIQWIEI ally understand by metapbys- 
|lWiMiW>pJhna *3, science dealing with 
God, Man and Nature’. Aristotle, the 
great Greek philosopher, defined it as 
the science of being qua being. A modern 
positivist defines it as “a sum-total of all 
sciences’’. Taylor says that “it is a science 
that tries to sift the real from the unreal’ ’ . 
All these attempts are, however, not quite 
satisfactory; for most of them fail to give 
us the exact nature of the subject-matter 
with which the science deals. The best 
definition is given to us in J. S. Macken- 
zie's ‘Outlines of Metaphysics’. It runs 
thus— “Metaphysics may be provisionally 
defined as the science that seeks to deal 
with experience as a whole or rather as 
a systematic unity.” As Sir Radha- 
krishnan rightly says, “Metaphysics is in 
the last resort a consideration of what is 
implied in the fact of experience.” In the 
search after the Ultimate Reality our 
starting-point must always be ‘experi- 
ence’. To point out the importance of the 
word ‘experience’ in the definition of 
metaphysics, we take liberty to quote m 
cxicnso a very suggestive paragraph from 
J. S. Mackenzie’s ‘Outlines of Metaphy- 
sics’. ♦ “Finally, the use of the term 
‘experience* suggests at once the point of 
view from which it seems necessary to 
ai)proach our subject. If we simply set 
out with an attempt to understand the 
Universe, we seem to bo embarking on 
an infinite sea without a compass or 
rudder. The term ‘experience’ suggests 
at once our point of departure— the con- 
BciousnesB of some individual mind— and 
Bo provides us with something of the nature 
of a guiding principle. It is here per- 
liapB, more than in anything else, that 

* PngcTS 


-By S. V. Dandekar, M. A. 

modern philosophy has an advantage over 
that of ancient Greece. Whatever may 
be the differences among modern philoso- 
phers in other respects, all are practically 
at one in this, that what we have to seek 
to understand is the content and impli- 
cations of our conscious experience. This 
we owe to Descartes, more than to any 
other man; but indeed it was the point to 
which Greek philosophy itself led up.” 
We may even enunciate a general rule 
that every fresh attempt in the form of a 
new Metaijhysical theory means a fresh 
attempt to interpret the fact of experience. 

This importance of the interpretation 
of experience was clearly cognized in the 
West only after the efforts of Descartes, 
Locke and Kant. It was known to Indian 
philoBOj^hers, however, long before Des- 
cartes was born. That Sankara clearly 
recognized the importance of Experience, 
can be seen from the way in which he 
opens hia magnum opus ( the Suriraka-BJulsya ) 
with a clear statement regarding our 
•phenomenal experience’. 

It is to be noted that even though 
Saiikarachirya is an orthodox thinker 
and is very often seen offering a harsh 
criticism of the potency of intellect to 
know the Ultimate Reality, he does not 
always rely on Smti for a proof of the 
existence of Brahma. In the statement of 
his philosophy we. can clearly observe an 
epistemological approach to Absolute 
Idealism. Diflercnces in the advocacies 
of different ontological theories can be 
ultimately traced to different epistemo- 
logical theories, i. c., different kinds of 
analysis of experience. For instance, 
the different ideas of the Ultimate Reality 
in the case of Sankara and Ramanuja can 
certainly be traced to the diverse results 
of their analysis of experience. Thus it is 
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beoauBe the analyBis of experience is 
80 very closely connected with the 
ultimate determination of the nature of 
Reality that an humble attempt is made 
in this esBay to put before the readere 
dankaracharya’s analysis of experience. 


The word ‘experience’ uBually con- 
notes a kind of relation. And the two 
terms of the relation are usually named as 
subject and object. The two modern 
BchoolB in the Western philosophy,— the 
Idealist and the Realist,— are divided just 
on the score of their diverse interpre- 
tations of this relation between the 
subject and the object. Now-a-days 
Idealism* is looked upon as a philosophi- 
cal doctrine which conceives of know- 
ledge or experience as a process in which 
the two factors of subject and object stand 
in a relation of entire dependence on each 
other as warp and woof. Realism, on the 
other hand, is defined | as a philosophical 
doctrine according to which experience is 
what is technically called a relation of 
one-sided dependence. That there may 
be experience at all, and that it may have 
this or that character, there must be real 
things of determinate character; but that 
there may be real things, it is not neccs- 
Bary that there should be experience. 
Sankara is a realist so far as his phenom- 
enal experience is concerned. 

That Sankara is a realist will be 
clearly seen from the following points: — 


( A ) The opening passage of his well- 
known Bhasya on the Brahma-Sutras runs as 
follows:— 


^T«Tre: I’ 


* An article on IiicaliFm in "J cyi-lopicdia Britlanica." 
I Taylor: EknieDts of Motaphysics, Page, 67 


An examination of this passage shows 
that he begins with something very 

strange, had Sankara been a subjective 
Idealist. Secondly he refers to the object 
and the subject in the plural as ‘you’ and 
‘we’. Thirdly ho says that they stand 
opposite to each other contrasted like 
light and darkness, and incapable of 
identification. Lastly, our practical life, 
however is worked out with the superim- 
position of the qualities of one on the 
other. 

( B ) Ills CRITICISM OF CHARVAKA, 

THE INDIAN MATERIALIST 

ChilrvLlka considers conciousness as a 
by-product of the mixture of four ele- 
ments — ^«=Fr, »»‘T, and ^15 ( earth, water, 

fire and air ). Individually each may not 
contain consciousness, but together they 
produce this fresh quality— conscious- 
ness— as certain ingredients, not in 
themselves intoxicating, produce intoxi- 
cation, when mixed together. Thus 
ccnsciousncss is only an ei)iphenoinciion 
or an appendage of body. 

Sankara urges the following points 
against this view, which bring out his 
realistic inclination: — 

( a ) How ctin consciousness perceive 
the elements and their products, if it is 
itself one of them P Is it not contradictory 
that anything should act upon itself*^ 
Fire cannot burn itself and not even the 
best-trained acrobat can mount on his own 
shoulders. 

(b)If conEciousness were a mere 
quality of the elements and their productst, 
it could not make them objects of its own 
perception, external to itself, any more 
than forms can make their own colours 
their objects. 

( c ) The body changes, but the flclf iB 
permanent. Its recognition of itself as a 
conscious agent and its memory of the past 
would otherwise be impossible. This 
implies the idea of the extemalit}' of 
the object. 
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(O) HIS CRITICISM OP 
VIJNANAVADA 

According to a Vijfldnavddi a 
follower of one of the four Echoolsof 
Buddhistic thought, the process of per- 
ception is internal. The source of percep- 
tion, its object and the resulting know- 
ledge exist only in the mind, i.e.t liuddhi. 
Thus a Vijndnavddi denies the existence 
of an object external to the perceptive 
process. This school is sometimes called 
a school of Subjective Idealism. But it is 
better called a school of ‘psychological 
idealism'. For it docs not believe in 
the existence either of a metaphysical 
spiritual ego or of a logical percciver who 
remains the same. Sankara has criticised 
it in the following manner^;— 

It is impossible to conceive the non- 
existence of external objects. For— 

( a ) Every moment we perceive an 
external object such as a post, a wall, etc., 
to deny their reality outside consciousness 
is as absurd as for a hungry man to deny 
the satisfaction of his appetite after a 
good meal. 

( b ) Every Buddhist practically ad- 
liiitted the existence of external objects 
when he said that he did not find exter- 
nally an object. Such a language is im- 
l;m-Bible where there is no external object 
at all. 

( 0 ) You cannot set aside the evidence 
oC the senses altogether. 

( d ) Tlie argument froiu dream has no 
value. For waking experience implies an 
agreement of the experience of various 
perceivers. 

From the above points it clearly 
follows that S^aukaracharya, like the 
Nyaya and Sankhya systems and like 
Haiiianu ja and others, is a realist, so far as 
practical experience is concerned. Where 
Sankara really differed from Nyuya and 
the later theistic Acharyas was in his 
belief in a knowledge where there was 

\ Tide Sariraka-Hhaahya 111. in. IKi. 


no subject- object relation. Sankara says 
that Atmd or Self is not a knower. He is 
knowledge itself. This doctrine we find 
clearly stated in two places:— 

First, in his commentary on 
— a famous passage in the Taitiiriya 
Upanisad. Here S^ankara explains the 
word ‘Jnuna’ as follows:— 

‘ittH 1 ^ 

Sankara says that tho jnJna dcBcribed 
in this passage cannot be conceived to 
have a duality. For then it cannot be 
considered to be infinite. lie says:— 

H fw^FJrrfd a »jirr i 3 t«f 

I’ 

It may be asked why we should not 
maintain that the same Atmd becomes both 
the subject and the object. To this 
Sankara's reply is that there are no parts 
in the Atmd. 

Secondly, in his commentary on— 

( Brhaddra/jyaka IV. v. 15 ) 

When tho self is all this, how should 
he see another, smell another, taste an- 
other, salute another, touch another, know 
another ? Sankara advocates the theory 
of this Eaij:e transcendental knowledge. 

To sum up, Sankara's views on this 
point can be briefly summarized as 
follows;— 

According to Sankara there are two 
kinds of knowledge, one on the phenome- 
nal level, wherein obtains a dualism of 
subject and object, and the second on the 
Absolute level, wherein the distinction 
between the subject and the object is 
transceuded. fsankara maintains that in 
the first case it is absolutely necessary 
to regard an object of perception as 
distinct from the perceptive process. For 
no process can perceive itself. His 
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speoiality lies in believing in a higher 
superoonsoionB state where there is no 
duality of subject and object. It is 
Chititttdtra, of the nature of mere awareness. 

Later theists, especially Ramanuja 
among them, have criticized this aspect 
of Sankara’s theory of knowledge. 
B§manuja in his commentary on the first 
Sfiira Bays: — 

‘JT =? argqas^: 1 

ft 

sRrreriir I ^ ^ 

#R^ sii^rn, 

?ig<T3f5wr?<if?irt I’ 

The Naiyayikas also object to the 
*Nirvikaipa JHatM* theory of Sankara. 

But Modern Idealism seems to incline 
definitely towards the position of Sankara. 
In his ‘Elements of Metaphysics’ Mr. 
A. E. Taylor concludes that the funda- 
mental characteristic of experience is its 


immediacy— the fact that in experience 
as such the existence and the content of 
what is apprehended are not mentally 
separated. Mr. Taylor further argues that 
this immediacy may be due, as in the case 
of mere uninterpreted sensation, to the 
absence of reflective analysis of the given 
into its constituents or elements. But it 
may also be due to the fusion at a higher 
level into a single directly apprehended 
whole, of results originally won by the 
process of abstraction and reflection. 
Of course, the writer is not prepared to 
identify the transcendental knowledge 
according to Sankara, wholly with the 
immediate experience at a higher level 
according to Mr. Taylor. He has referred 
to Mr. Taylor' s views just to show how 
modern Absolute Idealists are disposed to 
accept two grades in knowledge and how 
the higher grade according to them 
approaches Sankara’s conception thereof. 
The matter, the writer thinks, is ulti< 
mately to be determined by personal 
‘experience.' 


God and The Soul. 

Truly this All is God ! As born of Him, returning to Him, breathing in Him— 
So let a man with peace at heart meditate thereon. 

Eor man is in truth a thing that yearns. As is a man's yearning in this world, 
such does he become on his departing hence. Therefore let him yearn for God in meditation 

Of mind is He made; Life is His body; Light is His form. His purpose is truth. 
His spirit is space. His are all deeds, all desires; His are all scents, and all tastes. 
Pervades He this All, Silent, Unconcerned. 

He is my Soul within my heart, smaller than a grain of rice or barley, smaller 
than a mustard- seed or a canary-seed or a husked canary seed. He is my Soul 
within my heart, greater than Earth, atmosphere, and the heavens, greater than 
these worlds. 

His are all deeds, all desires; His are all scents and all tastes. Pervades He 
this All, Silent, Unconcerned. Such is my Soul within my heart; Such is God. 
To Him shall I be united on my departing hence. He who has felt this truth 
oan know no doubt. 

Such was the teaching of ^andilya. 

( Chhandogya Upanifad ///. XIV ) 
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In Meditation. 




Mayavada, a new perspective. 


li^^^ghere are two principal wayB of 
|Ml|a approaching a philosophy: one, 
EBInphilosophico- spiritual, and the 
HBMSalnfhPr. Bocial-vital. Ko Bystctn 
can be correctly weighed from the latter 
viewpoint alone. We shall, however, 
touch upon it here and then consider 
the former. 


Mayavada, like all other systems of 
philosophy in India, has a vast back- 
ground of spiritual experience. No 
attempt at renaissance in India can, 
therefore, afford to ignore the precious 
heritage which Sankara-Yedanta has 
bequeathed to us. It has given a detached 
and impersonal view of the cosmos, 
of man and of nature. It affirms the 
fundamental freedom of the Spirit in 
man, however enmeshed it may be in 
ignorance, duality, desires and suffering. 
According to Mayavada, the Spirit in 
man is free, pure, divine. Mayavada 
reduces all earthly greatness to mere 
nothing. The Spirit in man stands as 
Master above the cosmos. The plenitude of 
his spiritual wealth is far greater than all 
worldly power and opulence. In the 
midst of conflicting dualities of life it 
teaches equality of the Spirit. It insists 
on the acquirement of peace as a primary 
condition of Spiritual ascension. To a 
world torn by Eellishncss, egoism and 
division it has boldly pioclaiiiicd, like 
Buddhisin, the unity of all life and of 
all being. Benunciatiou is one of its 
most characteristic corollaries; for only 
by renouncing the ephemeral is the 
Eternal to be gained. All human dis- 
tinctions of small and great had to dis- 
appear in its all-enveloping unity. It 
fixed the gaze of man to the Infinite, 
and made him look to his mundane 
existence in the light of the Infinite. 

12 


A. Puranu 

But these great gains were not with- 
out some disadvantages from the social 
and national points of view. The 
Sannydsi was an enlightened outcaste. He 
was above social standards and his 
standards were therefore not to be imitated 
by the man of the woild. Thus, while 
he proclaimed the oneness of all beings, 
the rigid gradations of social orders did 
not admit even elasticity in their con- 
stitution. Another result of the predomi- 
nance of Mayavada was the iD"*i>overiBh- 
ment of the various fields of life, 
because some of the best men abandoned 
life as unreal and pursued an unsocial 
ideal. The call of the Infinite fascinated 
some of the strongest of men. The very 
idea that they were one with the Infinite 
gave them satisfaction. To think that 
no Btandarde, ideals, ideas and duties 
could bind them must have given thorn 
a sense of supreme liberty ( freedom ) 
and even nonchalance. 

And yet a gulf was created between 
theory and practice even in the lives 
of these Sannyasls. For it was not 
possible to remain without action so 
long as life lasted. Ultimately a time 
came when the term “VedantI” became 
notorious for the gulf between preaching 
and practice. It became a term of 
reproach. i5aukaruchaiya himself had to 
traverse the length and breadth of India 
and write monumental works in order 
to preach the unreality of the world 
and the futility of action. 

This idea of illusion of the world 
was not confined to the Sannyilsls only. 
It was largely accepted as the true 
and the highest philosophy by many 
who could not follow it intellec- 
tually, but who nevertheless, under the 
stress and strugggle of life, and the 
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influence of wandering Sannyaeis, 
accepted it as the correct teaching of 
Indian religion. These men of the world 
could not renounce life, but, while com- 
pelled to live it, they condemned it as 
Maya. They began to look down upon 
themEclves as unworthy creatures, fallen 
into Ignorance. They could neither get 
the satisfaction which comes of the 
pursuit of the Eternal, nor the full 
measure of the pleasures, joys and 
victories of life. Progress, in material 
sense, inventions, adventures, in short, 
power to meet life, began to dwindle. 
Great conquests and vast empires became 
more and more rare. 

Against this may be urged the fact that 
it was ^ankarficharya who stemmed the 
tide of Buddhism in India and saved 
Indian culture from the demoralization 
that was fast threatening the structure of 
decaying Buddhism. {Sankara kept the 
Indian mind to the Vedas and the 
Upanisads, and the 6'iMt and rejuvenated 
the Puranas. With this view we shall 
certainly agree. But, if it has rendered 
great seivices in the past, it need not now 
be accepted as a final word of Indian 
genius in the field of philosophy for all 
eternity. New orientation of the whole 
Indian culture is now overdue. As in the 
past, so now we are at the beginning of an 
age when we shall have to revaluate our 
past and envisage the future from a diff- 
erent perspective. The movement of life 
always compels living races to readjust 
their lives and viewpoints. In that task 
we shall neither repudiate the gains of the 
past nor accept blindly the shortcomings 
of the X)rescnt. 

Let us see some of the salient points 
of Mayavada. 

"Brahma alone is real, the world is an 
illusion; Jiva, the individual being, is no 
other than the /Ira/iwa.”* This may be 
taken to summarize the Mayavada. We 

• ‘TO 5fr?r 
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have avoided the term ‘Vedanta’ or 
‘Adwaitavada’ purposely, here, for many 
other schools of Indian philosophy 
besides Mayavada would legitimately 
claim to be included in it. One may put 
the quintessence of Mayavada in another 
form. It primarily preaches that “Allis 
One”, as also “All exists in the One” and 
“Nothing is except the One' ’ . 

All systems of philosophy, especially 
all systems that come under the class 
of Vedanta, regard the Upanisads as 
their fountain-head. This is true in the 
sense that the Upanisads express the 
main truths of all the Vedanta. But the 
Upanisads are not cast into the mould of 
the intellect. The thought of the Upani- 
sads is intuitive, not intellectual. Its 
vision is inspired and illumiued—not 
mental and idealistic. Vedanta as post- 
Upanisadic and post-^ankarite is mainly 
intellectual. The method of the 
Upanisads is that of direct Knowledge or 
Realization through consciousness. There 
is a force of poetic vision and fervour, a 
flavour of actual experience in the 
utterances of the Upanisadic sages: in the 
writers and exponents of the classical 
Vedanta there is force of convincing logir, 
sometimes persuasive eloquence, and 
often argumentative subtlety. Tlio 
Upanisads are more comprehensive and 
synthetic, the Vedanta more exclusive 
and analytical. 

Sankara’s Mayavada has prevailed 
in India as an authoritative exposition of 
the Upanisadic philosophy. We must 
remember the historical fact that the 
great Buddhistic period had intervened 
with its powerful intellectual stress, in 
order to view the 6ankara-Vedanta in its 
proper perspective. It was with the 
intellect that Sankara sought to defeat 
the non-Vedic Buddhists. It is his 

Mayavada that has dominated Indian 
thought and Indian viow of life for seven 
centuries after the decline of Buddhism. 
Not that there was no discordant voice to 
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the dominant and victorioiiB note of 
Sankara's Mayavada.* There are, for 
instance, the Yaisnavas, who do not 
accept Maya at all and have quite a 
different way of explaining the nature of 
the Absolute. They admit two natures of 
th Divine. They prescribe a different 
way of attaining liberation. Even their 
conception of it, as that of the Absolute, 
is quite different. The Tantras also not 
only did not accept Sankara’s jVLovi as a 
creative but illusory power, but they 
stressed the conception of the Divine 
Sakti as the ultimate and absolute Reality. 
They consider the Divine Saliti—the 
Divine Power— as the highest attainable 
aspect of the Divine, or even of the 
Absolute. The Tantras, thus, put Maya in 
a very different light. In fact, they turn 
Sankara’s illusory Maya into the Sakti t the 
dynamic aspect of the Divine. And they 
put this dynamic aspect as the Suijrerne 
attainable, and nothing, according to 
them, is attainable except through the 
intervention of the Saisti, this dynamic 
divine Power. 


It would bo pertinent to point out 
that what is popularly known as Maya- 
vf.daisnot exactly what the Upanisads 
have taught. The Upanisads are more 
coinijrehensive and integral, less rigid 
and exclusive than Ivlayavuda. The 
/jfo/>ai« s'rti/ is one of the oldest and in it wc 
find the reconciling note in which the 
Transcendence as well as the manifesta- 
tion of the Brahma is regarded the highest 
spiritual experience. The very opening 
sentence — ‘‘All this is for 
habitation by the Lord” —indicates that 
it docs not look upon the world as an 
illusion. 

♦ Thcio is ndiiToronco of (.•pinion niwoni; F('h( U.rs ns to 
whether SanknrA roiiJIj biJii'ViiJ in .Majaviidn, Th, ri'is.i 
school of intorpreterB who belUvo that Sankara was n. t a 
kla^av&di, Wc arc publishing on page fj? an article from a 
Btiilwart protagonist of this school whohasiriid toprivc 
that Sankara was not a Mnyaradt 

’-Editor 


Further on it says:— 

fsRw ^ * h? i 

( liopanisad 14 ) 

“He who knows that as both in One, 
the Birth and the dissolution of Birth, 
by dissolution crosses beyond death and 
by birth enjoys i in mortality*” That is 
to say, “The transcuiidence of the birth 
by possession of the unborn self makes 
man transcend Death, but acceptance of 
Birth, no longer separate, egoistic, is the 
means of enjoying immorality.” (Sri 
Aurobindo ). 

In the Taitiir'iya Upanisad wc find: ‘wvi sw'— 
“Matter is Brahma". In the Upanisads 
there is no question of always leaving 
the objects of the world; for they de- 
scribe the states of the liberated man as 
often by describing him as ( ‘one 

full of material plenitude’ ) and wsfi?: 
( ‘one who takes delight in matter.’ ) 
as by making him renounce everything. 

The Sxi'ctu^watara says about the 
Divine:— 

^ f wn l 

Sfl'in I’ 

“Thou art the woman, Thou the 
man; Thou art the young boy and the 
maiden. Thou art the old man leaning 
on the staff.” Wc have to observe that 
it does not say “Thou appearest to be 
woman, but thou art the woman. Such 
quotations could be multliplicd. 

When wc say that the philosophy 
of the Miiyavada is intellectual, we do 
not mean that it is merely speculative. 
Such philosophies belong to the West. 
All our philosophy— even our most 
intellectual philosophy— relies on the 
background of experience. And it may 

TrAKBlfttion by Sri Aurobindo. 
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happen— as very often it does— that the 
formulation of the intellectual philOEophy 
present, the experience in a way which 
makes it look one-sided or partial. In 
MfLyavada, for instance, we find an 
extreme intellectual statement of certain 
spiritual experiences. We must always 
be on our guard when we allow the 
intellect to formulate a philosophy. But 
Mayavada relies too much on intellec- 
tual ratiocination. For the human mind 
to dogmatize about the Absolute is a 
futile endeavour and the mutually con- 
ilicting conclusions arrived at by different 
exponents can lead to no ultimate certi- 
tude. All post-^ankarite exponents of 
Mayavada rely upon reason and argu- 
ment. From the point of view of Maya- 
vada itself the intellect cannot be the 
proper judge of these truths, which are 
supra-intcllcctual, while the human 
intellect itself is within the realm of 
Maya» 

The easy appeal which Mayavada 
makes to a Western mind is mainly due to 
this rationality. There is no doubt that 
the Mayavada of Sankara has a fasci- 
nation and a great charm of its own. It 
is fearless in its speculative flight, bold 
in conception, inexorable in carrying all 
its premisses to their logical conclusions. 
It is daring and uncompromising, con- 
sistent and rational,— once the first 
premisses are granted. It has also an 
idealistic side reducing not merely 
the world but the whole cosmos to an 
illusion. It instals the human soul on 
the throne of the Absolute, making him 
the sole reality. Standing on the pin- 
nacle of the identity with the Absolute the 
human spirit may justly feel satisfied 
and proud of its status. 


According to Mayavada the Ultimate 
Reality is Indeterminate Infinite. We may 
call it Brahma^ or Sat -chit -ananda or Para 
Brahma i or the One , or merely Tat ( That ) 
or Absolute according to our liking. 
That indeterminate Infinite has no quali- 


ties, no relatives, no features, no actions, 
no nature, no movement. It is 
i. c., no positive description would exhaust 
all its infinity. It is eternally indeter- 
minate. It can, therefore, orginate nothing, 
create nothing,— neither Cosmos nor life. 
How, then, came the Cosmos P The Maya- 
vadl says, “By ‘Maya,’’— that is, by a 
power of creating illusions inherent in 
this indeterminate Absolute. And “what 
is this this power of creating illu- 
sions P” The Answer is, “It is.” Nothing 
more can be said about it. And yet, 
“somehow,” says the Mayavadl, “it is 
not”. So the question to bo resolved is, 
“Can the Infinite Indeterminate or 
Absolute have the power of multiple 
self-determination P Or, in other 
words, can the One become the Maya P 
This question is not properly answered 
by the Mayavada, which replies by 
practically shelving the question. In 
the Mayavada, the transcendence of the 
Infinite is accepted and explained, but 
its manifestation in not. 

X X X X X 

The difficulty of reconciling the 
transcendence and the Manifestation of 
the Infinite arises from the mind's habit 
of rigid contradictions. The human mind 
by its very nature is incapable of conceiv- 
ing contraries as mutually compatible in 
the same entity. In life as well as in the 
supra-physical levels of Consciousness all 
these rigid contradictions of the mind 
have no validity. The mind cannot con- 
ceive of an Absolute or Brahma^ or the 
Infinite, determining its various self- 
formations without itself ceasing to be 
the Absolute or the Infinite. It cannot 
think of an all-knowing Reality sub- 
jecting itself to seeming Ignorance for a 
play of progressive unfoldment of its 
own Omniscience. Nor can it conceive 
of Infinite Delight hiding itself behind 
the mask of apparent suffering and pain to 
await its self-discovery and play of 
multitudinous movement. 

X X X X X 

It is difficult to understand why evo- 
lution as a process of manifestation should 
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have taken place unleBs we accept that 
the nniverBal nature has a purpose in 
adopting it. In the light ol May av ada no 
reason would be necessary ; lor the process 
of evolution as well as the result of it,— 
the cosmos,— is all an illusion. When we 
speak of evolution it must be remembered 
that it is not the evolution in the Darwin- 
ian sense only. That is to say, it is n ot 
the evolution of physical forms only that 
is primarily implied, but the evolution of 
consciousness. Evolution has been two- 
fold: one, psychological and the other, 
physical. The ancients knew about the 
first and had glimpses of the second; the 
moderns have tried to work out the second 
and are gradually coming to accept the 
first. 

The purpose of this cosmic evolution 
from matter to primary forms of life and 
the further evolution from vital conscious- 
ness to mental nature is inexplicable 
unless we accept that nature ( or Maya^ for 
it is the same ) has a purpose in it. We 
have then to grant that this process need 
not stop with the evolution of mind and 
that there are ranges of consciousness 
higher than the mind which it is the aim 
of evolutionary nature progressively to 
unfold. It is the experience of man 
throughout the historical period that these 
higher than mental states are not only 
attainable but the very sense of cosmic 
evolution. 


It is the attainment of these as yet 
unrealized ranges of consciousness that 
is the aim of man’s progress. To bring 
these higher states of Truth-conscious- 
ness, of the right dynamic movement and 
the experience of Infinity is the aim of 
nnivereal manifestation. If we accept 


this necessity of a progressive evolu- 
tionary manifestation of the Divine, 
then we cannot regard the whole cosmic 
movement as an illusion cast by igno- 
rance upon the featureless Absolute. 

In case all the implications of Maya- 
vada aro accepted, the Omniscience and 
the Omnipotence of the Divine remain 
absolutely unexplainable. We cannot 
have it both ways. Either the Divine is 
Omnipotent and Omniscient or He is 
not. If He is, then all things are 
ordered by Him in I-Iis all-knowing 
wisdom and there is no room for a 
fundamental illusory power to creep in 
in spite of Him. 

And, if we accept the Omnipotence of 
the Divine— and there is no escape from it 
if wo accept any Divine at all, for Omni- 
presence, Omnipotence and Omniscience 
are the inalienable qualities of the 
Divine—, then the possibility of a direct 
escape into the featureless Alsolute, leav- 
ing aside the fiat of the Omnipotent, of 
which the Mayavadls speak, becomes 
more problematic. One may grant that 
the Idea of merging into the Absolute is 
fascinating. Yet how does such an escape 
in the Absolute come about without the 
sanction of the Divine will remains an 
inexplicable mystery. The Divine will, 
on the contrary, seem to insist on the 
continuance of the cosmos and not on an 
escape. 

The Mayavada leaves unexplained 
Avatarhood, one of the important tenets of 
Indian Culture. Why should the Divine 
descend into birth on earth if the whole 
cosmic endeavour is an unreality, a non- 
existence from which the best one can do 
is to escape as soon as possible P It is 
unbelievable that the Divine, who is 
responsible for the creation, should 
purposely seek to keep his creatures in 
ignorance, and indeed perpetuate their 
ignorance, not merely by allowing the 
principle of universal ignorance to creep 
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Into the very fabric at the outset but by 
Himeelf deecexiding into the world of 
matter. In that case we have to grant 
that He wants to deceive his creatures 
consciously and wishes to hand them over 
more perfectly bound to the ignorance. 

But, from the point of view of the 
cosmos as a progressive manifestation of 
the Divine, such an Avatar, a descent of 
the Divine ConscJouEnoss in humanity, — 
in matter, we can say— is quite understand- 
able. The spirit involved in Matter is 
struggling to overcome the difficulties of 
Nature throughout the course of evolu- 
tion. The successes that have been 
scored in it have not been won without 
the help of the Divine. If it is true that 
the spirit imprisoned in matter is pushing 
upward towards higher reaches of the 
Infinite in course of evolution, it is 
equally true that the Divine, eternally 
free, is pushing downward for more and 
more perfect manifestation on earth. 
The Avatar is the crucial meeting-point 
of the two. It is this descent of the 
Divine, His Avatar, that discounts the 
mere promise of happiness in a far-off 
heaven or of spiritual fulfilment in a 
Beyond, which is held out by many 
religions as the only hope for humanity. 
There are some schools of thought that 
promise fulfilment on earth, like some 
mathematical entity, at the end of 
indefinite Eternity. Avatarhood brings 
the Divine nearer to humanity. That 
the Divine should bear the burden 
of human evolution and the difficulties 
confronting human nature and its trans- 
formation gives more hope to the 
human being. That is to say, it makes 
the Divine participate in the human 
endeavour, and thus brings the Divine 
nearer to man. Evolution, thus seen, 
becomes a work as much of the Divine as 
of nature or of man, for on all crucial 
stages the Divine intervenes not only 
with His power, and all-knowing wisdom 
but with His saving grace Thus, in the 
difficulties that meet human nature and 
its transformation and all its decisive 


steps the burden is borne by the Divine 
and this justifies the spiritual experience 
of the Divine as the guide and the friend 
living in the hearts of men and as the 
charioteer of the race. 


The Mayavada explains the cosmos 
by what is called Adhyaropa or Adhyasa 
or the theory of superimposition. It is 
more popularly illustrated by the common 
error of man when he mistakes a rope for 
a serpent in darkness. The rope here is the 
Absolute, the serpent is the cosmos and 
darkness is Maya. By the power of Maya, 
the human soul imposes on the Absolute 
the existence of the cosmos, which, 
in reality, is nonexistent. 

This illustration, it may be seen, is 
not quite applicable. For, though the 
serpent in the illustration does not exist 
in the rope, it is not altogether a nonexis- 
tence. The serpent docs exist somewhere 
else. And so the cosmos is a Reality 
somewhere— though it may not be real as 
conceived and felt by the various ignorant 
egoes. It is not, therefore, a mere 
nonexistence. 


Thus it seems imperative that, if wo arc 
to regard the human being from the new 
angle which we have envisaged, our ideas 
of ignorance and liberation {Moksa) must 
undergo great changes in their connota- 
tion. According to Mayavada, Ignorance 
is mere illusion, an utter falsehood. 
Nature, being the field of this ignorance, 
is to be scrupulously abandoned. Starting 
with this idea of ignorance, its idea of 
liberation or Moksa is also in consonance 
with it. Moksa or liberation consists in the 
withdrawal of the One from the cosmos, 
which is really nonexistent. The first, 
and indeed the chief, result of liberation 
is a complete dissolution of the Individual 
being— not of the ego which must be en- 
tirely got rid of for attaining any truth. 
The questions "Who is to enjoy this 
supreme union P” and "How is it possible 
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to experience anything in that state P” 
remain to be answered. li the One 
withdraws from the cosmic play, in 
liberation, still the cosmos continues 
after the individual is liberated. We 
cannot maintain that liberation consists 
in the withdrawal of the One from the 
individual; for the individual exists 
after the liberation. 

These ideas of ignorance, liberation, 
etc. are so widely prevalent and are of 
such a long standing that even to think of 
changing their meaning would seem to 
many a presumption. But a new orienta- 
tion has become imperative. Ignorance, 
for instance, is not a mere falsehood, or 
an illusion. From the point of view of a 
progressive unfolding of the Divine, 
ignorance seems to be a necessary, self- 
imposed condition of evolving knowledge. 
Error, falsehood and sulTcring are the 
main results of ignorance in the human 
being. All the three seem to be negative. 
But, in truth, they arc progressively un- 
folding positives, containing in their most 
degraded forms the germ of true con- 
sciousness and pericct knowledge, right, 
dynamic consciousness, the unerring will, 
and the ineffable Delight. These have to 
be gradually evolved from man’s present 
subjection to ignorance. Thus viewed, 
ignorance becomes a play of partial and 
limited knowledge, not a mere nonexis- 
tence. So also with liberation. Liberation 
can only consist in the individual effecting 
his own release from mind’s ignorance 


of the Unity with the Divine. When such 
liberation is attained, what remains after 
is not the ego but the true individual who 
maintains his conscious identity with 
the Divine in order to fulfil the Divine 
will in the cosmos. We have, in fact, to 
accept Sadharmya-gati ( “attainment of the 
same nature as the Divine”) as unim- 
portant part of liberation. And this 
attempt at attainment of the Divine 
Nature involves such radical changes in 
the constitution of human nature as to 
justify its being called a Transformation. 


Man will have to accept his integral 
consciousness in order to achieve his aim. 
Ranges below his mental conciousness 
and heights absolute have also to be 
accepted, surveyed and arranged in their 
proper order. 

It is not merely an ascension to a 
higher than mental consciousness, a flight, 
or an escape into supra-cosmic Absolute 
that man has been seeking all these ages. 
The goal of consciousness manifested on 
earth rather seems to be to ascend to the 
higher plenitude and bring it down as a 
transforming power in all the members 
of the human consciousness. Life as we 
know it, has not to be abandoned but 
fulfilled— fulfilled not by satisfying the 
ego and desire, but by the manifestation 
of the Divine in life, through the trans- 
formed human instruments ( through 
nature entirely transformed ). 




Is the World real ? 


-By , a disciple of Sri Ramana Maharshh 


B hiloBophy iB that aspect of religion 
which coDFists in devotion to 
Truth. But philosophy is more or 
less adulterated, according to the 
temperaments of its votaries, with what 
can only be called unphilosophy. 

True philosophy implies questioning 
the validity of every conviction that we 
have picked up in the course of life; in 
this sense it is at one with science, but 
with this difference, that true philosophy 
goes much farther than science has ever 
gone or will go. 

The first step in philosophy is taken 
when one realizes that the worldly life is 
not truly satisfying— when one comes face 
to face with the tragic side of life. 
Sri Maharshi Hainan a, the Great Sage of 
Arunachala (Tiru>Annamalai ), has often 
drawn our attention to the fact that when 
we are seeing pleasant visions in a dream, 
we have not the least inclination to 
awake, but, when we happen to dream of 
something frightful, we awake at once; so 
too, so long as one finds satisfaction in 
the worldly life, he has little use for 
religion, still less for philosophy,— 
though he may observe the forms of 
religion for fashion’s sake, or dabble in 
philosophy to satisfy his vanity,— until 
he realizes that this life is savourless and 
disappointing. Thus he turns to philosophy 
and begins to ask questions, the first of 
which concerns the why of this savour- 
lessnesB of life, and whether there is any 
way of escape from this. Herein he is 
greatly helped by the testimony of a 
Man of Light, a Jivanmuhta, who has 
himself found the Way and the Goal. 

Philosophy and the testimony of the 
Free alike tell us that the absolute Truth 
is not to be found in this v orld, outside of 
us, but only inside; the Kingdom of 


Heaven, the Home of untainted Bliss, is 
in the Heart, the innermost core of our 
being. In the Yogavusistha we read: 

“Those who go after other gods, leav- 
ing aside the Dweller in the Heart, are 
like men who throw away the most 
precious of gems which they hold in 
their hands, and go seeking other gems.” 

In order to turn the mind inward, and 
keep it so turned, until it gets dissolved 
in the Heart, one has to turn away from 
the world; so long as the mind remains 
attached to the world, it cannot realize 
That which dwells in the Heart. 

toPsi 

( KaUmpaniaad II. i. ) 

“The Creator fashioned the senses to 
look outward, and hence the creature looks 
outside,— not inside, towards the Self; 
but some heroic one succeeded in realiz- 
ing that Indwelling Self, turning his 
senses inward, in order to win deathless- 
nesB.” 

Bamana, the Sage of Arunachala, tells 
us that the question whether the world 
is real or not is of no consequence, provided 
one is suifieiently in earnest to realize 
the Truth of oneself. This is what He 
says: “What matters it to thee whether 
the world be real, sentient and full of 
bliss, or the contrary P Thy real nature 
is otherwise; thou art not world-bound; 
thy True Self is that which revels ever 
in the Bliss of Utter Solitude, where 
there is neither ego, nor the world I” 
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True Happinees is not in and from the 
world. It is the very nature of the 
Self. This ie hinted in the following 
verse of Stimad Rhdgaxata: 

ana^ i 

’TtgShHi:'Rn5i: il 

“Only these two are free from care and 
ever immersed in perfect joy— the world- 
ignorant boy and the one that has trans- 
cended the world of Gunas.” 

Bamana Maharshi has confirmed this 
by pointing out that happiness really 
does not correspond with the possession 
of objects. If external objects were the 
source of happiness, then sleep, which 
is utterly devoid of objects, must be a 
state of misery to be shunned by all; but 
it is not BO, the common experience of all 
creatures is otherwise. Nor is there any 
constant proportion between happiness 
and poBsessions; often the poorest in 
possessions are far happier than those 
that have immense possessions. Hence 
the world is tnchchha, absolutely without 
value,— and to renounce it, to turn away 
from it, ought to be very easy. 

But the same Master points out that it 
is an enormous help to the sincere Sddhaka 
to know or believe that the world is 
unreal, and therefore incapable of confer- 
ring that pure happiness which alone will 
satisfy him. He says:— 

gwfii jrfg fgsttg ^ II 

“To realize the Self, that is ever- 
present in the Heart of every one, is 
extremely easy, if the faith, that one has, 
that the body and the world are real, 
should die utterly.” 

Thus the first step towards Self-real- 
ization is to win the conviction that the 
world is unreal. He also says that there 
is a sense in whioli the world is real; for, 
according to him, the two statements that 
the world is unreal, and that it is real, 
13 


both mean the same thing, if rightly 
understood. But the average Sddhaka is 
scarcely able to grasp this profound truth; 
even able and learned people, who profess 
to be philosophers, are unable to see how 
the world can be both real and false at 
the same time, and hence stick to one of 
these tenets, vehemently rejecting and 
condemning the other. 

So then we have first to see in what 
sense the world is unreal. 

The world is unreal, because it has 
no objective existence. Says Sri Bamana 
Maharshi: — 

035 *uiT ^rarr- 

1 1 

“One single mind perceives all the 
world,— consisting only of sounds and 
other sensations,— by means of its five 
senses; that being so, can the world have 
an independent existence, apart from the 
mind P” 

Again, he says:— 

I 

“The universe arises if and when the 
ego-sense is born; and, when the ego-sense 
is not, thou nothing is.” 

Thus this so solid-seeming and in- 
finite universe is dependent for its mani- 
festation on the functioning of the mind, 
which, in its turn, rests on the ego-sense; 
ior the mind is but thoughts, and the 
thought of ‘I’— the ego-sense— is the thread 
on which all thoughts are strung. 

Bhagavatpada Sankara put the same 
idea tersely, when he asked: — 

iTcg ggfew i’ 

“II the world be an objective reality, 
let it appear in dreamless sleep T ’ 
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"Why should it P” is a question that 
might be put; the answer is, in philosophy 
that alone exists in its own right, which is 
self-shining, swayiwtpraktua,— not anything 
which needs the light of something else; 
but this is an abstruse topic, which we 
may leave aside for the present. 

Not alone the things that arc seen or 
felt, but the very setting in which they 
appear, namely, time and space, are 
mental. Says Baiuana: — 

"Neither space nor time is distinct 
from the ego; there can be ( a real ) 
subjection of the self to tliese, if the body 
be the self." 

It is interesting to note that Kant, the 
German philosopher, came to the same 
conclusion by independent reasoning. And 
we find very modern scientists, like Sir 
James Jeans, arriving at the same truth. 

The subjective nature of the world is 
brought home to us also by the consid- 
eration that the distinction and contrast 
between inside and outside is a mental 
creation. The mind starts from the con- 
viction ‘I am this body,’ and then proceeds 
to classify sensations as inside or outside 
accordingly; this classification can have 
validity only so long as we take this ego- 
sense at its own value, and refuse to 
question its genuineness. 

That the contrasts of inside and out- 
side, above and below, self and not-sclf, 
and the like, are all ego-born and are no 
more real than their parent, the ego-senso 
( Ahamkura ), is finely illustrated in the 
VmMpuratja. There we have the description 
of how the Sage l^bhu made himself 
known to his disciple Nidagha, who failed 
to recognizehim at first; the latter actually 
mistook the holy sage for an ignorant 
rustic. It BO happened that a royal processi- 
on was going along the n. <.in street then; 
the sage asked Nidagha what it was. The 


disciple answered that the king was going, 
seated on an elephant; the sage asked him 
which was the elephant and which the 
king. Nidagha laughed at this and, seek- 
ing to instruct the seeming rustic, jumped 
upon his shoulders, and then explained 
that he himself was like the king, above, 
and the rustic was like the elephant, 
below. The rustic asked, "What is above, 
and what is below P” This opened the 
eyes of the disciple; for no one, he knew, 
could 80 pointedly show up the relativity of 
such ideas, as his own Garth Ijlbhu. 

The truth of the world, whatever it 
is, becomes patent only to the Man of 
Light, who has dived into the source of his 
ego-sense, and realized Its true Nature, 
which is beyond thought; such a one sees 
that Reality which to us appears as the 
world, diversified by names and forms, 
which arc unrcal—the creations of the 
ego-mind. 

That the world is subjective is diffi- 
cult to understand, because we gratuitous- 
ly assume,— being dominated by the ego- 
sense— that the mind is something very 
small, residing in a fraction of this body, 
in the brain, and that the world, which 
is vast, must therefore be outside it; that 
it is outside is a notion that follows from 
the ego-sense, the conviction that the 
body is the self. We have already noticed 
the teaching, that this conviction is the 
initial illusion on which rests the whole 
of this Maya. The Master tolls us also that 
the mind is really infinite, a veritable sky 
of cousoiousness; in its vast expanse lies 
extended this vast universe. In its ample 
space exist even the worlds of the gods, 
the Heavens of devotees of God as a 
Person. 

That the mind is so vast can be 
grasped by us, if we study the close ana- 
logy there is between our waking world 
and the dream-worlds we see in dreams. 
These are vast, but have no existence 
apart from the perceiving mind; these 
subsist in the mind, but are believed to 
be outside, because the dreamer identifies 
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himself with a particular dream-body, 
calls it himself, and the rest not-self. 

The same analogy helps to grasp the 
subjective nature of the waking world. 
The common notion is that dreams are 
unreal, but not so the waking world. 
But this is begging the question; that we 
arc unable to realize the unreality of the 
waking world, while still subject to the 
ego-sense, is no proof that this world has 
a higher degree of reality than the world 
of dream, because no one is able to realize 
the unreality of a dream, so long as he 
does not awake from the dream. Even 
BO, when, by Self -Boalization, one awakes 
from this sleep of Maya, he will realize 
that the world is not what wo take it to be; 
that till then it seems real is nothing to the 
rigorous-thinking philosopher. 

These considerations throw the 
burden of proving the objectivity of the 
world on those that assert it. Those 
among them that are philosophers to some 
degree seek to prove their case by urging 
that the world appears continuously,— 
that it is being perceived continuously by 
some people, though others may bo asleep, 
and unable to perceive it; thus a sleeper 
can conclude, from the testimony of those 
that remained awake, that the world 
existed while they slept. 

But who are these witnesses to the 
continuity of the world-appearance P 
They themselves are part of the world- 
appearance of him who slept and awoke,— 
only sensations of his mind; the objective 
reality of the world cannot be inferred 
from the evidence of these, unless their 
objective reality is first proved; but no 
one has offered any proof of this. Hence 
we say that this so-called proof is a case 
of begging the question. 

The testimony of the Man of Light 
also makes it clear that in the State of 
Self-Bealization the Self alone exists, not 
the world. Thus reality is defined as that 
'Which Bubsists in this state— the Supreme 
State. 


This is not to deny that the world is 
real enough for the purposes of the 
worldly life— if we can use that word in 
this connection; the Adwaiti has no 
quarrel with the worldly man for making 
the most of the world-appearance while 
it lasts. So, too, the dreamer takes his 
dream-world to be real, and enjoys it 
while it lasts. The worldly man and the 
half -philosopher are entitled to have 
their own definition of reality, and they 
do have one; and their definition is not 
the same as that which is derivable from 
the testimony o£ the Man of Light. That 
definition is thus given by the Master;— 

“The world, which shines by the 
light of the mind, and the mind both arise 
and set together; understand, the Truth 
is that Infinite, ever-shining One in 
which these two have their rising and 
setting.” 

That alone is the Absolute Truth, 
which is, unlike the world, self-shining, 
and, unlike the mind and the world, 
beyond time— unchanged and unchange- 
able. Jn regard to the Truth that trans- 
cends thought, we have nothing to go 
upon, except the testimony of the 
mukta, the Man of Light, who has over- 
come the the ego- sense— that 

compels all the rest of men to take the 
evidence of the senses for Truth. Knowing 
that this Muyd is deluding us all along, we 
ought not to be casting about for argu- 
ments to corroborate the beliefs it imposes 
upon UB, but should rely on the testimony 
of him that has gone beyond this Mdya\ 
thus alone we shall be steelc^ to the 
enterprise— the Quest of the Truth in Its 
Home, the Heart,— and ourselves get 
beyond Muyd. Then we, too, shall see how 
and in what sense this world is real; we 
shall see that it is reali because it is the 
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Truth iteelf, diversified by names and 
forme— that behind the names and forms, 
the Dwandvas (contrasts) oxidTriputu (re- 
lations of three ), there is the One Reality 
which is Pure, Undifferentiated Gon- 
Ecioneness. That is to say, for the Sadhaka 
during his period of endeavour ( Sddhana ) 


the world is unreal, because he cannot 
help thinking, if he believes that the world 
is real, that it is real as it appears to him, 
with all its names and forms; but, to the 
Man of Light, the world is real, because 
he sees only the Substratum of Conscious- 
ness, in which the world-forms appear. 


The Quest of the Absolute. 

By Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, B, A., B. L. 


1. THE QUEST. 

Metaphysical knowledge in the West 
never had the flaming intuition or the 
keen mystical vision or the boldness of 
afQrmation which it had and has in the 
East and specially in India. Charles 
Whitby says: “Broadly speaking, the 
history of Western thought is that of a 
gradual declension from Plato’s firm hold 
on the primal verities.” Plato’s hold 
itself was a shaky one. Plotinus led 
Plato’s ideas to loftier and more logical 
heights in the light of oriental metaphysi- 
cal concepts. According to him contem- 
plation leads us from Nature to Soul, from 
Soul to Pure Intellect, from Pure Intellect 
to the Supreme One. Here we almost hear 
the clear Upanisadic accents about Atma 
a,ud Akhat/iJaSachchidunanda and “One without 
a second' ’ The philosophers 

of England, France and Germany have 
generally floundered in a morass of ill- 
defined words and indistinct ideas. The 
philosophers of Science— especially Her- 
bert Spencer— have added their quota of 
complicated jargon and confused ideation 
and the Unknowable is at the opposite 
pole to the realization expressed by the 
words 

The division of Knowledge into 
the three water-tight compartments of 
Science, Philosophy and Religion is a 
Weste'm heresy. That Pb y sics and Meta- 
physics can or must be at a fierce, unending 


and irreconcileable war is a Western idea. 
The Indian calls philosophy as DarJana 
( vision ), but in the West it is mere 
theorizing about the universals. Of course, 
Darjana ( inner vision ) implies rational 
analysis, investigation and discussion 
( Mundnisu ), but vision is the fruit of such 
a process and is the real goal of life. 

To arrive at this vision of the 
Absolute, the sure method is self-analysis 
and introspection. By analysing the three 
alternating and inevitable states of 
waking, dream and deep sleep, we glimpse 
the Stiksi ( seer or witness ) who is behind 
them all and who is the only changeless, 
unwaxing and unwaning and all-per- 
vading Light in the universe. 

says Yidyaranya in his 
immortal Panchadaji. This bold afBrmation 
of an abiding and infinite and eternal Self, 
of which even the seemingly diverse and 
separate human selves are but variants 
and modes, is the giddy height reached 
by the highest Indian philosophy. 

The quest of the Absolute does not 
involve any interplanetary or interstellar 
flights. It can be sought and found in the 
dark chamber of the heart ( Iirdaya~guhd or 
the Dahardkdia) in the body, which is really 
the Brahtnapura ( the city of God ). The 
brain, which is the seat of Reason, bears 
the same relation to the heart, which is 
the seat of intuition, that the moon bears 
to the sun. Its light is a borrowed 
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radiance and has periods of waxing and 
waning, but is a more bearable glory, 
though it does not negate haziness alto- 
gether. The same simile will explain 
also the interrelatedness of Smrji and Sruti. 

When, instead of wandering on the 
infinite circle, we go to the centre, wo 
find everything clear and the riddle of the 
universe is solved. The play of the One 
in and through the Many is clearly seen. 
Being and Becoming are no longer puzzles 
to us. We realize that process of self- 
manifoldment by which the One appears 
as the Many. The principle of unity and 
the principle of multiplicity are no longer 
separate or conflicting principles. In the 
Vedanta, Prak^ti is not a principle separate 
from or opposed to Puruxa or Paraineiwara. 
It is only His PJrameH'ari Sakti. 

<1 — says the Sretdivaiara 

Upanisad. The self -polarization of the 
One into the Many while continuing to be 
One is the greatest marvel of life 

fwi’). The twenty -throe evolutes 
of PraUi:ti arc only the further and further 
stages of its self-manifestation, but the 
basis of the Absolute is there always and 
everywhere. To call such a doctrine mere 
Pantheism is a clear misuse of words. As 
Charles Whitby aptly says, “Pantheism, 
if it means anything, means that the 
Universe is God; the Vedanta, on the 
contrary, affirms that, whereiis the 
Universe owes whatever semblance of 
reality it has to Brahma, Brahma owes no 
fraction of Its super-essential Reality to 
the Universe.” 

We are in the midst of the play of the 
Many and are unable to see the One. It 
can be seen only when It reveals Itself 
to us of Its own accord. The three bodies 
constituting the five sheaths refract Its 
glories into a thousand lights. To reinte- 
grate the refracted and the coloured 
radiances into the unitary white light of 
Atmio realization we need the grace of 
the Saguii^ aspect of the Supreme. That 
is why the Hindu who is the seeker of the 
Absolute is an idolater as well. Sister 


Nivedita says well, *‘Of all the peoples of 
the earth, it might be claimed that Hindus 
are apparently the most, and at heart the 
least, idolatrous. For the application of 
their symbols is many-centred, like the 
fire in opals.” 

When, however, all the Vasanas are 
dissolved and the mind does not function 
as a refracting medium, the pure infinite 
eternal bliss of the Absolute shines forth. 
Then there is no more quest, because the 
seeker, the Sought and the search become 
one in a unity which knows no dichotomy, 
and the reintegrated white light of the 
Atmd knows no limitations of time, place 
and relativity and rests in its own glory 
( ^ xrfiihT ). 

II. THE OBSTRUCTION. 

THE DOCTRINE OF NESCIENCE 
( AVIDYA ) 

Religion, whatever be its form or 
substance, declares the essential divinity 
of the individual soul. If perfection is an 
acquisition it will have, like all acquisi- 
tions, a beginning in time and must there- 
fore have an end and will be ephemeral. 
Eternity implies infinity and both imply 
an eternal pre-existence if there is to be 
an eternal post-existence. There being a 
present imperfection, it necessarily 
implies perfection. Perfection could be 
had for over only if it is eternally 
existent in reality. The cause of the 
present imperfection, whose essence is 
transiency and commingled pain and 
pleasure, is stated differently by different 
religions. It is called sin or nescience. 
Sin implies an element of conduct, and 
conduct implies a mental element as well 
as a physical element. As the real cause 
of the physical element is the mental 
element, the cause of transiency and pain 
is described as desire ( Kama ). Philosophy 
pushes the disscussion further and asks 
what desi re is duo to. The reply is that it 
is due to the obscuration of the light of the 
soul, because, if that light is not obscured 
but shines forth unobstructedi there 
would he no desire, and, if there is no 
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desire, there could he no sin. The aim of 
philosophy is to give a knowledge and 
realization of reality. 

That the apparent is not the real may 
seem outrageous to common sensei but 
reflection makes that clear and every 
system of philosophy accepts that fact. 
We know only sense -data about the world 
and we know nothing about the thing in 
itself. Matter is perceived to have location 
in time and space and forms arc seen to be 
transient. But the spirit cannot think of 
itself as transient and feels itself to 
be eternal. 

Adwaita says that nescience is the 
cause of our perception of the manif old- 
ness of things and that what exists is only 
Brahma. We ctinnot ask what is its cause, 
as the very province of causation is the 
province of AvUya. It is inexplicable 
( anirvachamya ) but is removable by VidyCi 
(Knowledge). Ihc world-illusion im- 
plies an eternal reality as its back- 
ground. When we look at the effects, we 
call the cause as Prakrti. When wo look 
at it from the point of view of Brahmio 
consciousness, we call it illusion ( Avidyd, 
Maya ). According to the Sunkhya doctrine 
Prakrti has no beginning or end. But 
according to Adwaita, Avulya has no 
beginning but has an end. In the Sdnkhya 
system Prakrti is as real as Purn^a and both 
can exist independent of each other. But 
according to Adwaita, Avulya has only a 
subordinate reality and cannot exist 
without the basis of Brahma. 

It is not right to say that Avulya Ib 
non-being. It is being ( Bhuvanipa ). If the 
world were a purely subjective creation, 
it could not have fixity, purpose or order. 
We can make and unmake subjective 
creations as we like. But we cannot deal 
with the world like that. Further, if 
Avkiytl is purely subjective, it cannot sub- 
sist during deex) sleep, when the mind is 
inactive altogether. Adwaita says that 
Avidya hides the Absolute and projects the 
world. These powers are called its 
Sakti and its Viksepa-Sakti. The ignorance 
of reality is the cause ca the illusion. 


When we realize reality in the Tunya 
condition, illusions vanish and manifold- 
ness ceases to exist. 

Beligious feeling is related as much 
to intuition as to reason. Mr. O. C. Quick 
compares intuition and intellect to the 
homing pigeon and the navigation officer 
respectively. The pigeon’s mind is a 
blank so far as nautical mathematics is 
concerned, but it reaches its goal aright. 
The officer is an expert in nautical cal- 
culations and charts the course of the ship 
and reaches the port. The religious mystic 
is as much in place as the religious 
rationalist. It is not becoming for cither 
to look down on the other. 

The Sufi is as important as the 
rationalist in religion. Starbuck records 
his mystic experience thus: “It was deep 
calling unto deep,— the deep that my own 
struggle had oxjencdup within me being 
{iUBwored by the unfathomable deep 

without, reaching beyond the stars 

I have on a number of occasions felt that 
I had enjoyed a period of intimate 
communion with the divine. “TOqually 
important is the spiritual rati onalift or the 
man of analysis— the x)biloEopher--who 
is able to use reason to draw away the 
veil of things and reveal the reality. He 
realizes that the soul is a real entity and 
independent of the body and is eternal. 

Thus we find in both mysticism and 
philosophic analysis an appeal to “the 
inward eye”, though in diverse ways. 

III. THE ATTAINMENT 

This is the central point of 6rl 
Sankaracharya’B wonderful philosophy. 
It is easy to cry it down as that of a 
crypto-Buddhist { Prachchhanna Bauddha). 
We are so wedded to the limited ego that 
we arc afraid of the divorce between our 
self and its last ultra-tenuous veil of 
finiteness and limitation. When that 
divorce is accomplished and our real 
essential inherent illimitable eternal 
Sachchidananda shines forth, when there 
is no more alpa but only Bhunui, nescience is 
no more and Jivanmukti is attained, and the 
Quest of the Absolute is a successful quest. 



Avasthatraya or the Unique Method of Vedanta. 


11 the Vedantic Schools are 
agreed that the system of Yedanta 
as found in the principal 
Upanisads and elaborated by 
Badaruyana in his famous Sutras, attaches 
very geart impoitancc to the examination 
of the three Avasthas, or conditions of 
life, called Waking, Bream, and Dream- 
less Sleep. There is divergence of opinion, 
however, regarding the purpose which 
this examination is intended to serve 
in the System. With profound respects 
to all Acharyas, v/ho no doubt have 
equal claim on us as having ministered 
to the needs of countless souls, I propose 
to show in these pages what a veri- 
table magician’s wand this method of 
enquiry has xn'oved in the liands of that 
matohlosB thinker, iisaukaracharya; 

for where all the other commentators 
saw no more than a confirmation of man’s 
inherent weakness and hclplcsBiiesB as 
justifying his eternal dependence on a 
Scripture-revealed God by whose grace 
alone he could hope to attain a Post- 
mortem salvation, this great apostle of 
Vcdic Monism alone visioned the most 
comprehensive method devisable to 
demonstrate scientifically the essential 
identity of the human soul with JSrahma 
or Absolute Existence, Consciousness 
and Bliss. 

It is neither possible nor desirable 
that chapter and verse should be quoted 
for each and every one of the state- 
ments made here in order to convince 
the reader that Sankara actually regarded 
the Avasthaic Method as possessing such 
paramount importance for Vedanta as 
has been indicated above. It will be 
enough to adduce two typical i^assages 
extracted from his fi/fUAyii on the Ma^umya 

^Panisad with Gauilapdda-Kdrikd— the BinalluBt 
of the ten principal Upanisads, which 
exclusively treats of the Avasthas. A 


By y. Subrahmanya Sarma. 

careful reader will not miss the signif- 
icant remark with which Sankara intro- 
duces the work:— 

"This is a summary of the essence 
of all Vedantic teaching.” Again, in 
introducing the Avasthuic method as set 
forth by Gaudapada in his explanatory 
Karikas on Maiidukya, the Acharya 
observes; — 

I arm 

ciTjfrfir 

iR5EPn«i II’ 

"The views of different schools 
contradict one another and lead to Samsdra 
(transmigration) as engendering the evils 
of love and hate; hence they are all 
misconceived. Having shown this 
through their own arguments, it has been 
concluded that the Adwaita^ free from the 
fourfold defects already mentioned as 
well as from the evils of love and hate, 
naturally conduces to peace and is, 
therefore, the only right view. Aiul nmv 
this section is begun in order to set forth 
the peculiar method of this philosophy.'* (IV. 
87 to 90) 

It is of more practical interest to 
enquire about the special features of the 
method which render it impossible to be 
superseded or stultified by any other. 
In the first place it is the only method 
which considers life in all its aspects. 
Waking, dreaming and sleeping exhaust 
all independent manifestations of Beality 
and, as Sankara observes, "there is no- 
thing beyond these three to be known; 
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for all the postulates of different schools 
are comprehended in these.” ( 

). And, 

in the second place, any metaphysical 
conclusion based on the co-ordination of 
experiences of the three Avasthas, cannot 
possibly be stultified, for the simple 
reason that, while stultification can 
happen only in time, such a conclusion 
will have taken us to heights where 
time is conspicuous by its absence. 

In explanation of the second state- 
ment made above, it will be useful to 
observe that sitting in judgment over 
the Avasthas really means taking an 
attitude of self-dissociation from and 
objectification of all phenomena what- 
soever. My waking condition, for in- 
stance, includes, on this view, the whole 
universe of any percepts and concepts, 
the entire universe containing .all that 
I perceive, all that I can infer or imagine 
or conceive in that state, —not merely 
men, animals and things, suns, moons 
and stars, angels, devils, and other 
spirits, or even imaginary persons and 
creatures and things inhabiting worlds 
ever conceived in poetry or fiction, or 
creations of frenzied brains, but also 
my own body, mind, intellect and ego 
as well. In one sweep, I include all 
the subjective and objective elements 
of my waking and stand, as it were, as an 
unaffected witness of this vast panorama. 
It must not be forgotten that waking time, 
past, present and future, is wholly within 
this broad embrace of waking; so is 
space with its distinctions of here and 
there, up and down. The disposition of the 
mind herein depicted may be very difficult 
for one to adopt; but granted the willing- 
ness to take a detached view of things 
and the capacity to reflect, one cannot 
escape the conclusion that the witness 
of the waking condition is, in fact, the 
witness of all that is perceivable or con- 
ceivable there, of all the worlds with 
which one commerces in actual experi- 
ence or Imagination thei j. I may refer 
the reader interested in this study to 


Sankara's commentary on Mandukya, 
where waking Aima is described as Wf ’ 
(consisting of seven organs). Sankara 
shows there how the Attm in waking is, 
as the witnessing Consciousness, identical 
with all the embodied selves ( 

). 

If wo now turn to a consideration of 
the Dream State, and assume the same 
attitude of dissociation, we are struck 
with the marvellously identical nature 
of the two conditions. No doubt, from 
the monobasic view which induces us to 
identify ourselves with the little ego of 
Waking alone, we are persuaded that the 
waking world is common to a number of 
souls in contrast with dreams which are 
exclusively our own. But the moment 
we incline to the tribasic view of Vedanta, 
the moment we wish to occupy a position 
from where wc can examine all the three 
states without any partiality for either 
the waking ego or the dreaming ego, the 
scene changes entirely. The Dream 
condition now presents an exact replica 
of Waking, so much so that we are at a 
loss to fix us any marks of identity by 
which to recognize waking as such. For 
in Dream we are confronted with all the 
contexts both subjective and objective, 
set in an exactly similar framework of 
time, space and causation. ( Compare 
the Muty-iitkya Mantras which apply the 
same epithets and to 

both the states ) . On waking, of course, 
we do detect that dreams are only 
subjective and temporary, and that the 
phenomena there are neither coherent nor 
governed by irreversible laws of time or 
causation; but as this is only from a 
different thought-position where we 
identify ourselves with the waking ego, 
the conclusion drawn from the impartial 
view described above remains unaffected. 

An important corollary from the 
identical nature of dream and waking 
thus established, is that the witnessing 

who is the solo warranty for this 
identification, has to be necessarily 
regarded as transcending the limitations 
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of both the eabjective and the objective 
aspects of either state. A verse in 
Kathopanixad declares this profound truth 
thus;— 

sfifKt 51 II 

{it. 1.4) 

“That great all-pervading One 
through whom one is enabled to sec both 
dream and waking, realizing Him as 
the the wise man grieves no more.” 
Time, space and causality appropriate 
to each state are found in either; and 
so arc the subjective and the objective 
parts of the world peculiar to each state. 
Now while, as the ego in each state, we 
are undoubtedly subject to the joys and 
sorrows of the i)articular world, it is not 
difficult to sec that as the witnessing 
Alma who spans both the states we 
transcend both and are above all the 
petty joys and cares of the passing moods. 
The HrJiadiirat^yaUa U pant sad gives a Striking 
illustration of this when it compares Aimd 
to a mighty fish which swims from bank 
to bank of a river unaffected by the gush- 
ing stream which it cuts across. 

Wc are now in a position to assert 
that our real Self or Atnid, wilncsH of 
Dream and waking, knows no lijuitatiou 
of time, sx^ace or causation. It is not 
delimited by a second which can claim 
the same degree of reality; for none of 
the entities to be found either in Dream 
or Waking can get out of the clutches of 
time or space restricted to that particular 
sphere, nor can any one of the things in 
either state pass on to the other, maintain- 
ing its self-identity like Atnid. Besides, 
neither of the states can co-exist with 
the other or continue to keep comfiany 
with Atmii, whereas our Atmu can with 
equal case manage to be alongside of 
either as long as it lasts. So far, then, 
we see that Atmd as the witnessing 
consciousness of the two states, enjoys 
absolute independence. But can He cut 
off all connection with these states P Can 
He continue to exist by His own right 
14 


regardless of manifestation or the com- 
plete effacoment of both P The one answer 
to this question is deep sleep, the state 
which defies all analysis from the 
monobasic view but yields its secrets 
without reserve to the all-comprising 
method of enquiry we have been describ- 
ing. 

Like Waking and Dream, sleep also 
presents a Mayin aspect to the monobasic 
view warped by its partiality for Waking. 
From that thought-position we regard 
sleep as a pp.ssing cloud of ignorance in 
which we arc daily enveloped, and as a 
temporary inactivity into which we arc 
daily thrust, by nature. But so soon as 
we try to assume the philosophic position 
of the witness of the three states, this 
much neglected state comes to have 
entirely another meaning for us, which 
we can ill- afford to ignore. It is then 
seen to be an intuition of our true nature 
divested of its apparent individuality and 
its personality, and an experience unbur- 
dened with the complex psychic machin- 
ery of the ego, the mind and the senses. 
Nothing like the Waking or Dream world, 
nor the network of time and space in 
which it is enmeshed, is to be met with 
here. Wc arc, indeed, lifted up to our 
own Self, which is unalloyed bliss uncon- 
ditioned by the fatigue of action and 
enjoyment. None of the limitations of 
either Waking or Dream have entrance 
here; saint and sinner, rich and poor, man 
and woman, child and adult, all shed 
their respective limiting adjuncts before 
they enter the portals of this, their own 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Without tarrying to consider the most 
glowing terms in which the ineffable 
glory of this i^eculiar state is described 
by the Upanisads ( such as lirhailurai,iyaka 
IV. iii. 21 to 32 and Chlumdofiya VIII. 3 to 
6 ), I shall just invite the attention of the 
reader to the twofold aspect of this 
peculiar expression of Reality, for we 
may contemplate on it in its relation to 
Dream and Waking, or reflect upon its 
intrinsic worth as a distinct experience 
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in itself. In its relative phase, we have 
to admit that Sleep, whose sole oontent is 
Pure ConBcioneneBs untainted by a Beoond, 
is essentially the cause of Dream or Wak*' 
ing; that, in other words, Pure Oonfloious- 
nesB intuited as unlimited in Bleep 
somehow manifests itself in the other 
two states as subject and object, and 
appears as the ego endowed with a body, 
senses, and the mind, on the one hand, and 
as a world governed by the laws of time, 
space and causation, on the other. This 
Pure Consciousness has to bo supposed as 
invested with an inscrutable power in 
virtue of which it brings into existence 
this magnificent universe and, after sus- 
taining it for a while, dissolves it into 
Itself without a residuum. The Md^df4hya 
says:— 

f? HjnsiR. I’ 

'^This is the Dord of All. He is 
Omniscient, He is the Internal Controller, 
He is the one source of all, the origin and 
dissolution of all beings.” 

At the same time, however, we can- 
not forget that the three states so called 
are really no states of consciousneBB. In 
the first place, the witnessing principle in 
us, which is no other than Pure Conscious- 
nesB, remains intact, quite unalTected 
by the appearance or disappearance of 
these states; and, in the second place, the 
three states admit neither of juxta- 
position in space nor of succession in time. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, we ought to 
conclude that sleep is only Pure Con- 
sciousness, which as having no relation 
whatever with its manifestation in the 
shape of ego and non-ego, is neither wak- 
ing, nor dreaming, nor sleeping at any 
time. It is therefore neither cause nor 
effect from this absolute standpoint. It is 
this phase of sleep as identical with the 
ever-changelesB Atmd that is described as 
the ''Fourth* ’ ( h Wcm ) relatively 
to the empirical egoes the three states 
and serves as the theme of ( non- 


genesis) found in Gaudap&da’s famous 
explanation of that Upanisad. 

We may now briefly reoaptitulate the 
salient points of the Yedantio method of 
Avasthas which we have touched upon 
in the course of this short essay. The 
method assumes nothing, entails no belief 
in authority and seeks the aid of no 
special intuition. It builds upon the 
fundamentals of human experience and 
insists that all the three Avasthas, the 
Waking, Dream and Sleep, should be 
investigated before we can light upon the 
Absolute Beauty underlying the mani- 
festations of life. It sympathetically 
points out the basic error involved in 
speculations which confine the applica- 
tion of reason to the facts of Waking 
state, and, while admitting the practical 
utility of such speculations so far as they 
go, it shows their utter futility and help- 
lessness in constructing a Science of 
Beality. By a procedure peculiarly its 
own, it teaches us to look upon each of 
the three states as a complete expression 
of Beality, and then, equating each of them 
to the other two, arrives at the remark- 
able result that our Atmd as the Witnessing 
Consciousness of all the three states is 
really the Highest Beality free from the 
taint of all the three illusory Avasthas 
which are superimposed upon it by the 
empirical understanding,— is, in brief, 
essentially nothing short of Pure Being, 
Pure ConsciousneBB, and Pure Bliss. The 
following benedictory verse with which 
Sankara begins his masterly commentary 
on the MdiiMtukya, contains in four lines 
the sum and substance of Yedantic 
teaching based on this unique method of 
Avasthas:— 
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'■That which pervades the worlds absorbs within Itself all distinctions and 
through its rays of Consciousness spread sleeps enjoying blissi thus causing us 
out and diffused in animate and inanimate through its Mdya to taste all these states-- 
beings, and thus experiences the gross to That which is “the Fourth” relatively 
pleasures and pains in Waking, and once to this illusory number three, but isab- 
more the subtle ones fancied by mind and solutely the Highest, Immortal, unborn 
born of desire in dreams; that which Brahma, I make obeisance.* 


The Doctrine of Unity. 


( 1 ) 

a rahma (the Supreme Spirit, the One 
Universal Self ) associated with Mdyd 
( the power of Bratuna ) is the cause of 
the universe and is designated as I4vara. 

g g i’ 

( Swetdh'ataropani.:fad ) 

**Mdyd should be known as Prak^ti 
( material cause of the universe ) and 
Atmd associated with Mityd as the great 
Id vara.” 

I’ 

( Sruti ) 

**Atfnd having for its associate the 
causal body ( Muyd ) is called 'Idyara’ . 

It is an established fact in Vedanta 
that Brahma is the cause of the universe. 
There are two kinds of causes— Instru- 
mental or efficient ( ) and Material 

( ). That which serves to create an 
object is the instrumental cause of that 
object, and the ingredient of which an 
object is composed is called the material 
cause of that object. As for instance, the 
creator of a pot is the instrumental cause 


'By Rama Swami. 

thereof, while the clay of which it is 
made is the material cause. The instru- 
mental cause is the doer, maker, or agent. 
Now the cause of the universe is Brahma, 
but it is necessary to determine what kind 
of cause is It. Brahma by Its own nature 
being cUangelcss, unlimited and devoid of 
action, the act of creation of the universe 
cannot originate from It. Such being the 
case, the doubt naturally occurs as to how 
Brahma created the universe. The answer 
is— though action is not possible for 
Brahma pure and un associated, yet it is not 
impossible for Brahma attended with Mdyd, 
For the statement that Mayd is the power 
of Brahma and through that power Brahma 
creates the universe, is faultless. This 
Muyu is called Prakrti in the Sankhya 
Philosophy. It may be objected that in 
case Brahma creates the universe through 
Its power, Miyd, the monistic doctrine of 
Brahma being only One without a second 
( ) is contradicted, there being 
two separate entities — Brahma and Its 
power. No violation of Monism, how- 
ever, takes place, as in the act of 
creation though the co-operation of 
Mdya is necessary, Brahma is predominant, 
Aldyd having no independent existence 


♦ Literature on the Subject. Kcuders iiitmstcd in the subjict mo riconiiucmlid lo study Sunkaius UhashyiiB on the 
fpaniihad*, espicially the Mandukya, Proem, und imi lions of BrihoJarani/aka and Chhandvgya rtlaling to the three AvaBlhaa. 
The prcBcnt wriUr'a SaiUcaro-Hridya" or •‘Mulavidya-Xiraea" in Sanskrit will also be fomd hilpfnl. For the Englieh- 
kaowing reader, however, thcio is one and only cno o\ciUent book, Vedanta or the Science of Reality'* by 31r. K. A. 
Krishnaswami Iyer, II. A., of Uangiiloro. Ihls work almost whmisls tho ratrits of the Avasthaic Method and should bo in 
the hands of every earnest student of Vedenta. 
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of its own beyond that of Brahma, and 
Maya, being incoBcient, can do nothing 
without the help of Brahma. The fact is that 
the power of an object has no separate 
existence from that of the object itself. 
As for instance, the burning power of fire 
cannot rest separate from the body of fire 
itself, and therefore has no independent 
existence. The existence of fire is iden- 
tical with that of its power of burning. 
Por this reason, Maya being the power of 
Brahma^ the non-duality of the latter 
receives no shock from the conjunction 
of the former. It will be clearly under- 
stood from the following ordinary 
example. Every act of a person is neces- 
sarily preceded by his will to do it. The 
act cannot be perpetrated without the 
will, and tlie will is the power. This 
will-power can never remain separate 
from the person himself. The person may 
remain without the will for some time 
but the will cannot without the person. 
Therefore the will has no separate exis- 
tence outside the person. In this way 
Maya is but the will of ParameSvara ( God ). 
The will is a mental function. As in a 
dream mental creation emanates from us, 
so the multifarious universe emanates 
from God ( Isvara ) through the medium 
of His mind which is Maya. Thus Brahma 
associated with Muyii is the creator of the 
universe and is termed Isvara. 

( 2 ) 

THE INSTRUMENTAL CAUSE 
OP THE UNIVERSE IS IDENTICAL 
WITH THE MATERIAL CAUSE. 

WHICH IS ISVAIIA(GOD) 

( Srtiii ) 

“That Being— Abolute Existence- 
desired or meditated thus— let me become 
many and be born diversely” 

^ ^ 

I’ 

( Sruti ) 

“As a spider creates the web— from 
its own body— and tal it in again, so 
the universe is produced from the Inde- 
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structible One— and is made to disappear 
in It again.” 

In the world the instrumental cause 
of an object is regularly seen to be distinct 
from the material cause. Por example, 
instrumental cause of a pot is the potter, 
while the material cause is clay. Such 
being the usual case, a doubt appears as to 
reasonableness of Isvara being both the 
the instrumental and the material cause 
of the universe. But, if we look into the 
matter more closely, we shall find that 
there is no violation of the above rule. It 
has been demonstrated that Maya is not 
separate from Brahma. Now in the above 
instance of the pot there are two parts in 
it- ( i ) clay and ( ii ) form. So let us see 
here whether what we call a pot is form 
or cAiiy. It is an admitted fact that all 
names are caused by conditions ( ). 

Thus the name ‘pot’ pertains to the form 
( i»TTf«r, condition ), and not to clay 
basis or substratum ). And Maya is the 
desire or intellect of Brahma. Now it should 
be noted that the pot, which is but ‘form’, 
has for its material ( ^ the intellect 

of the potter. Por all forms arc imagi- 
native or mental. Then Maya^ which is 
but the imagination, intellect or desire 
of Brahma, is determined to be the material 
cause of the universe having form. The 
difference between our intellect and the 
Maya of Isvara is that our imagination or 
intellect requires some materials such as 
clay, etc., for forming objects such as pots, 
etc.; whereas the intellect of Isvara ( i, c.i 
Maya) has no need of any separate material. 
The imagination which takes place in 
Isvara appears to us as the variegated or 
multi-form universe. The illustration of 
a dream, will make the point clearer. 
The objects such as a horse, an elephant, 
a mountain or a river seen in a dream 
are purely mental i, c.i they have for 
their material the mind only. Likewise 
the material of the universe is the 
intellect of ILvara, i. e., Maya only. Now 
we have seen that Maya cannot exist 
independent of Brahma. Therefore Brahma 
alone is the material of the universe 
through Maya, But in Sruti ( the Vedas ) 
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the material cause is said to be of 
two kinds* — ( 1 ) Vivaria ( the cause of 
apparent or illusory appearance ) and ( 2 ) 
Pari^ami (Cause of transformation). Those 
who accept the second kind say that one 
substance becomes modihed into another 
as milk into curds, clay into pot, gold into 
ear-rings, etc. Those who accept the first 
kind say that it consists in the appearance 
of one thing as another, just as a rope 
appears as a snake or as Ahu^a ( sky ) 
appears dome- shaped and blue ( though 
it has no shape or colour ). When a rope 
appears as a snake through optic illusion, 
the rope is alleged to be the 
(the material which is the basis or 
substratum of the unreal appearance ) of 
the snake, and ignorance or nescience 
( wfiR ) to be the qf^^xiriTr ( the material 
which is transformed into a snake as it 
were). Por the appearance of a snake in 
place of a rope is but the transformation 
or result of ignorance. Likewise Brahma 
is the of the universe, and Maya, 

which is inseparable from Brahma^ is 
qKoiTiiiqiqR. Here also the instrumental cause 
and the material cause are the same. It has 
been shown by Sruti in the instance 
of a spider given at the head of this 
discourse. Just as a spider creates the 
web out of the saliva taken from its own 
body, so Isvara creates the universe 
through the contact of Maya, which is 
inseparable from Himself. This simile, 
therefore, demonstrates the identity of 
the instrumental cause and the material 
cause, both of which is Isvara. 


* Sometime* threo kinds of maUrial causes arc acceiiled, 
viii., ( I ) ( a ruusc giving rise- to ai)j-.( arHi:cc' of chungo 

without any real change ) (2 ) qfi’qipT ( a cause giving riso to 
a nnl change ) and ( 3) ( one set of causes producing 

quite difTeniit effects). Those who accept the third kind say 
that ono kind of a material cause gives rise to something quite 
different from it as tho threads are different frc'uithecloth— 
yet give rise to it. 


( 3 ) 

ISVARA IS OMNISCIENT, OMNIPO- 
TENT AND SEIP-DEPBNDENT. 

‘nq nq ?t^?rB^rsj<iqTfqqqifiT: i’ 

( Sruti ) 

“He is the Lord of all, Knower of all. 
Inner Controller of all, Generator of all.” 

The performer of any work cannot 
do without the perfect knowledge of the 
work and its materials. Hence the 
Creator of this unthinkable, admirable 
and marvellous universe must be the 
knower of all, *. c. , omniEcieiit. Also 
the Creator of such a wonderful universe 
which is full of illimitable objects having 
unlimited powers, must be all-powerful, 
>.c., endowed with omnipotence. And Ho 
that is invested with all powers has no 
cause for being dependent; therefore He 
must be independent or self-dependent. 
Thus Isvara is onminscient, omnipotent 
and self-dependent. 

(4) 

JlVA ( THE INDIVIDUAL SPIRIT, 

THE EMBODIED SOUL ) IS A 

PART, /. K., A REFLECTION 
OK REFLECTED 

IMAG B ( Jimfinr ) OP ISVARA. 

^iq^I% gqraq: 1’ 

“In the world of life, the eternal 
individual spirit is a portion of Myself.” 

‘^iqrfqiq 3ftq5 r 

( Sruti ) 

“Afma having for its associates the 
gross and subtle bodies, which are the 
effects of Mayti, is called Jiw.” 

‘uqw qjqi %q sqq^ q3q?srq<t, •’ 

( Sruft ) 

“Atmaisseeii as one and many like 
the moon reflected in water.” 
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Reflection is relative. Where there 
is reflection( ) there must be a Bimba 
the original object reflected, and a thing 
on which the reflection falls. As for 
the reflection of a face three things 
are essential, viz., the face, a mirror or 
water and the reflection or reflected image. 
Kowjiva being called a reflection, it is 
necessary to have other two concomitant 
factors as in the above example. The 
Bimba ( the original object reflected ) here 
is I4vara. But what is the object corre- 
sponding to the mirror or water here, in 
which l^vara is reflected P It is Antafykaraitfa 
( the internal sense ), Isvara means Brahma 
associated with Maya, Hence there is no 
objection to Isvara being called Brahtna. 
He, being all-pervading, should neces- 
sarily permeate every human being. The 
consciousness of *1’ which is felt in the 
internal organ of every one of us is His 
reflection; and that should be understood 
as Here some explanation is needed 
as regards the moaning of reflection or 
reflected image. In the example cited 
above the face is a limited object. Hence 
its reflection in the mirror placed in front 
of it is seen reversed. But this does not 
apply to the reflection called ‘Jivti* The 
Bimba or the original object here, viz., 
Isvara or Brahma is unlimited and all- 
pervading. The conception of object and 
its image ( ) is, therefore, of a 
different nature in this case. This will 
be clear from the following example. 
Imagine a crystal suspended with a thread 
in the bright light of the sun. It will 
appear more brilliant in the open space 
outside than inside a house. This lustre 
is to be taken as the reflection of sunlight. 
The internal perceiving organ 
corresponds to the crystal, and 
Paramatma (the Supreme Spirit) to the 
sunlight. As the light permeating the 
crystal is to be understood as the 
reflection of sunlight, so the light 
of knowledge of Paramatma^ which 
parvadesthe internal organ, is Jiva in 
the form of the consciousness of *1’. This 
is the sense in which Jivu is called the 


reflection of I4vara. And it is this reflec- 
tion which is meant by the term *part' 
occurring in the dastras. Otherwise the 
conception of Jiva as a part seems to be 
against reason, for a part can be conceived 
only of an object which is limited by time 
and space. But, Brahma being unlimited 
eind formless, there can be no parts in it. 
Hence the word ‘part’ should be inter- 
preted to denote 'reflection*. In this way 
Jiva is a part, i. e., reflection of Isvara. 

(5) 

KNOWLEDGE, IGNORANCE, 
BONDAGE AND EMANCIPATION 
BELONG TO JlVA ALONE; BRAHMA 

CAN HAVE NO CONNECTION 
WITH THESE. 

fCTtft fed sr^rpr: II 

( Pafichadaii ) 

"Ignorance, veil or envelopment, 
superimposition, indirect knowledge, 
direct knowledge, freedom from sorrow 
and unobstructed happiness,— these seven 
conditions affect the reflected intelligence 
( ) and arc the cause of bondage and 
emancipation. The first three are said to 
bring about bondage.” 

The basis or substratum of the 
universe, which is devoid of all attributes 
and is of the nature of existence, know- 
ledge and bliss is Brahma. The reflection in 
intellect of the 'I'-consciousnss of Brahma 
is called ‘Jiva*. Knowledge and ignorance 
arc the qualities of intellect, not of Brahma. 
For Bra/wia is' bereft of all qualities. In 
the waking state only, when the intellect 
ispresenti knowledge and ignorance are 
felt. But in the deep-sleep state they are 
not felt for want of intellect, which is 
merged in Prakrji. Therefore they should 
be called the qualities of intellect. I 
obtained in the past the knowledge of 
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snoh and Buoh an object. I now poBBees the 
knowledge of Bnoh and Buch an object— 
Buoh cognition regarding the ‘I’-conBoions 
nesB comes to men. From this cognition it 
follows that knowledge and ignorance 
are not the qualities of Brahma. Know- 
ledge and ignorance, being the qualities 
of intellect, concern only Jua afieociated 
with it. In this way, if knowledge and 
ignorance belong to Jivat then bondage 
and emancipation alBo should pertain to 
him alone. Brahma% on the other hand, 
was never bound or becomes emancipated. 
Thus knowledge, ignorance, bondage and 
emancipation belong to Jifff alone; while 
Brahma is quite unconnected with thcBe. 

( 6 ) 

JIVATMAIN ESSENCE IS IDENTICAL 
WITH ISVARA. 

m I’ 

“ThiSA/ww is Brahmar 

(Srufi) 

^‘Parafnafma, having created the uni- 
verse, entered into it afterwards.” 


the forms of the river at Vai and Masuli- 
pattam with its landing-places are impure 
or expressed ( ). And the mere watery 

form of the river from its source to the 
mouth apart from the two villages is pure 
or derived (stpr). Here though the forms 
of the river appear different with the 
limitations ( tuR ) of the two villages, the 
pure form of the river which remains after 
Betting aside the conception of limitations 
is one and undivided. Likewise by elimi- 
nating the qualities of Jua conditioned 
by Avidya (or nescience with impure Sattva-^ 
being mixed with Rajas and Tamas ), such 
as limited knolwedge, limited power and 
sorrowfulness, etc., and the qualities of 
Isvara conditioned by Mayd ( or nescience 
with pure Sattva ), such as omniscience 
omnipotence and blissfulness, the remain- 
ing pure form of consciousness is common 
to both ( Jiva and Isvara ). This method of 
establishing unity is termed in Vedanta 
as or Thus Jivdfma is 

identical with Isvara. 

(7) 

JiVA IS ESSENTIALLY 
IDENTICAL WITH BRAHMA. 


Jiva and Isvara have each of them 
two forms, viz., pure and impure. The 
pure is derived or secondary { e?pi ) and 
the impure is expressed Out of these 
the conditioned expressed part ( 

having been discarded, the 
remaining pure nature is one without 
distinction. For example, the bed of the 
river Kristna, appears altogether narrow 
near a place like Vai (^f ^ ) adjacent to 
the source of the river. Imagine an 
ignorant boy coming there from Masuli- 
pattam. Someone says to him that the 
river which flows by his own village 
is the same as that. Hearing this, the boy 
is struck with wonder on account of 
his ignorance of geography. But an 
adult having the experience or travel 
and a knowledge of geography comes to 
understand it in no time. In this example 


a?! I’ 

■‘This Atniii is Brahma/' 


{Sruti) 


iSruti) 

‘That— thou art. 

The reflection of Brahma falling upon 
the intellect is called ‘Jiva’. The reflected 
imago of the sun perceived within a pot 
filled with water and placed in an open 
yard is not said to be different from the 
sun; for the existence of the reflection 
is dependent upon that of the original 
object reflected. From the maxim that 
the reflected image is not different from 
the object reflected it follows that Jiw, 
being the reflected image oi Brahma, has 
no existence apart from that of Brahma. 
Therefore Jiva is Brahma. In this state- 
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xnGnt mere Brahma is taken cognizance 
of by eliminating the dcstructibility of 
Jiva. This is called in 

Vedanta ( i. e.i having a common basis 
between jiva and Brahma by eliminating 
contradictory qualities ). 

( 8 ) 

PRATYAGATMA or KGTASTHA 
(THE UNCHANGING INDIVIDUAL 
SOUL OR SPIRIT) IS IDENTICAL 
WITH BRAHMA. 


*niT sjftiT I 


The root meaning* of the term ^Brahma' 
is One extremely Great or Unlimited. 
Pratyagattna is also such. Hence Pratyagatma 
or Kfitastha is identical with Brahma, 

( 9 ) 

A1<Ij this UHIVHRSE] is essen- 
tially BRAHMA. 

( Sruti ) 

“All this universe is Brahtna.” 

I’ 

( Uruti ) 


( Sruti ) 

“As by the destruction of a pot the 
ether confined within the pot becomes 
identical with the ether all around, so 
at the disappearance of limitations the 
knower of Brahma becomes identical with 
Brahma Itself.” 

The consciousness limited by the 
internal organ is called Pratyagatma or 
Kutastha, and the pure or immaculale and 
all-pervading consciousness is called 
Brahma, As there is no distinction be- 
tween the ether caged in a pot and the 
ether all-pervading, so Pratyagatma and 
Brahma are one without distinction. At 
various places in Sruti, Brahma has been 
called Atma, Elsewhere we find assertions 
such as ( Brahma is this all ) and 

( Atma is this all ). From this 
it is inferred that the thing denoted 
by the two terms 'Brahma^ and *Atmd^ is one 
and the same. 

If Brahma be conceived as difierent 
from Atmd^ which is of the nature of 
consciousness, Brahma loses Its own 
identityi t. e., Brahmahood. For, if Atma 
and Brahma are understood as two separate 
objects, Brahma becomes limited, and the 
assertions such as ( Brahma is 

One without a second ) and ifir’ 

{Brahma is of the nature of Truth and 
Knowledge, and witho ut limitation), etc. 
are contradicted. 


“All this material transitory world 
is to be overspread, covered or veiled by 
the Lord Isvara—the Supreme Spirit )” 

I’ 

( Sruti. ) 

“The lower and upper regions are 
pervaded by Brahma; even this whole 
universe is Supremo Brahma,' ’ 

An effect is not different from its 
cause; just as a pot is not different from 
clay, and golden ornaments from gold, so 
the universe, having been produced from 
Brahma, is not different from It. That 
which is superimposed by illusion is of 
the nature of its basis ( ). As the 

snake which appears through illusion 
in a rope is of the nature of the rope. So 
the universe which is perceived by us 
through illusion is of the nature of Brahma, 
the basis. Here it may be objected— If the 
universe is Brahma and Brahma is real and 
indestructible at all times, then the uni- 
verse also should be real; but the universe 
is demonstrated by you to be unreal. Our 
answer is this— Here on the basis of 

(tracing the sameness of objects 
by the elimination of contradiction ) the 
universe is determined to bo of the nature 
oi Brahma, ?n*rRTf^^inR ( Sameness of object ) 
is of two kinds— g^HRRTf5^^m and wr^RRt- 

4, The root ^ means to incrcaeo, expand, to pciva 
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For inBtance, ( ether in a pot ) 

is (all-pervading other). In this 

example and having tho 

common basifl— ether, takes 

place without the refutation of anything 
in these two words. Hence it is called 
5511 But in tho cxariix>lo ‘this 

snake is a rope’ only the rope is taken by 
getting rid of tho snake, bocausc what you 
called a snake is not a snake as a matter 
of fact, but a mere rope. Theroforo it is 
called Likewise tho jneaii- 

ing of the expression 'All this uni verso is 
Brahma* is that what you understood to bo 
the universe is not in reality the uiiivcrse, 
but mere Brahma, Thus only Brahma 
having been taken alter the cliiniiiation 
of the universe, this is a case of -^NSiSRr- 
Therefore it is concluded that all 
this universe is Brahma. 

The whole subject iiiay be summa- 
rized by tho following Slokas in Sanskrit, 
that are likely to be of great use, giving 
facility to remember in brief the gist of 
Adwaita Vedanta:— 


g U'sRi g in 11 

snrgt ng i 

II ^ il 

?rg5rf^>TR. I 

II ? II 
wn^Rs I 

^ 'R[5ng: II v || 

m ^ ^ 1 

35g3^ 5fr35!T ll ^ il 

f3?I3 JTI3lf3^ 5 ■5'TR'F I 

^TlJRgopii II % II 

^R5raf nfciRRf h 1 

«wor: araRRRtsfIgr 3 m: ll » n 

3^3 m suffrf? g 3 [^qf^ 4 'nR 3 : ll ^ ll 

q«iT wfq5i3i^r»i5is 3qt 3 I 

wra ftRig 5rRsi5tTF38i335r*n II ^ II 


The Heavenly Land. 


A dyke to hold these worlds asunder that they intermingle not,— such is God. 
Day and night pass not across that bridge, neither old age, nor death, nor grief, nor good 
nor evil deed. 

From it all wicked ideas turn back. For the realm of God of which we speak is 
one from which all evil is driven away. Therefore a blind man when he has crossed 
that dyke is blind no longer, a wounded man no longer wounded, a sulTcrer no longer 
suffering. Therefore, for those who have crossjd it, night, too, appears as day. For 
the realm of God is for ever bright. 

And those students who find that world of God through chastity, theirs is that 
heavenly country; theirs, in whatever world they are, is freedom. 

{ChhandogyaUpanisad V///. 4) 


16 



The Gospel of Vedanta. 

‘•••3WS??f?TWT I 

he Piirusay the Inclweller.cver resides 
in the hearts of beings; knowing Him, 
THE PURE, one attains to Bliss im- 
mortal.” ( Kathopanhfid ) 

I. CENTRE OE BUSS 

Consciously or unconsciously men 
seek this Eternal Bliss; they are gravi- 
tated towards That, for that is what their 
Essence is. Some seek it centre out, in 
things of the senses and the mind; a few, 
centre in, seek that immaculate Joy in 
the deptli of the Being and rise to the 
height of its fulfilment. Every one 
seeks within the limit of his conscious- 
ness an object of Happiness. Things 
appeal to him according to the range of 
his evolved man. Man is an eternal 
seeker and shall not rest satisfied, shall 
not find abiding peace until his mind 
settles in THAT Omnipresent ONE 
which is the Real Self of all, which is in 
reality AEE and Everyone, That 
Paramatma, Puru^oitama, Sachchida- 
nanda, whose Maya-SaMi plays as the 
Universe of becomings ! 

“Those strong, resolute, steadfast 
seers who find Him seated in the Self— 
unto them is the bliss of eternal Peace, 
to none else.” 


-By Swami Shuddhananda Bharati. 

II. WOREDLY pleasures 

Children play with toys and exult 
over a doll-marriage. The grown-up man 
finds that innocent joy insufficient; he 
seeks a serious joy in things of the world, 
home, wife, children, wealth, power, 
name and fame. As he grows in age and 
experience the sense-food which he 
once gorged so eagerly in the heat of 
his vital appetite, becomes loathsome 
and he .seeks .something that can give 
Win mental peace and contentment. 
The mental man bodies forth splendid 
things of worded beauty from the height 
of his soaring imagination and is gloomy 
even after a good deal of intellectual and 
vital satisfaction brought by the merit of 
his art and the public applause. Tlie 
violence of joy and grief, the revels of 
pleasures and the laments of pains 
afflict every act suggc.stcd by the phys- 
ical /, vital /, and the mental /. livery 
one that lives here in this ligo called “I” 
feels a desperate discontentment which 
often leads him into the dilemma of “to 
be or not to be”. The droplets of sense- 
pleasures and intellectual satisfaction.s 
dry into the de.sert sand of a giant 
dissatisfaction within. The Holy 
Scripture decides and concludes: “There 
is not a bit of happinc.ss even to Indra; 
not even emperors are happy; happiness 
has its abode in the sages that arc not 
attached in the mind to sensualities and 
that live in the inner solitude, inner 
calmness.” 
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II’ 

III. SOI.UTION 

But what is the solution ? Sri Kr$na, 
the Jagad^uru, declares from the field 
of the condicting: human emotions:— 


*3Tr=T5q‘^^ ITT'^T mu I ’ 

The world is indeed changeful, 
sorrowful; having attained this, worship 
Me, adore Me, give praise unto Me; 
that is the way of happiness. 


?Tf I’ 3R r 

‘srJr T 


Pimi^ottama, that sustains this colossal 
play of Pnrusa and Prakrit as the Master, 
the Supporter, the Director and the un- 
attached Witness of the ^ 

wfi Veda is Knowledge, the 

unwritten, the eternal Knowledge of the 
Divine Reality in the Self, in the uni- 
verse. Vedanta is the goal of Knowledge 
which is the Divine. The realization of 
that Divine Reality not only in the Self 
but also in the universe is the integral 
aim of Vedanta. Aspirants reach this 
goal by pursuing the path that appeals 
to them the most and is possible for 
them to follow, so that the difierence in 
the methods and practices is inevitable. 


“^lakc all life a sincere sacrifice unto 
Me; make unto Me alone ( not to any 
other lower forces ) a complete surrender 
of all that 3^ou are and have; My devotee 
shall not perish; there is nothing higher 
than Me anywhere; all that exists here is 
like a row of beads sturng in ^Ic.” So 
declares the Dynamic Witness of the 
Great War of opposite forces. Yes, the 
limited man can find peace only in That 
which is all PEACK even amidst the 
whirl of the battling modes of nature. 
As long as one lives in the Ego one 
cannot dreim of peace and joy. This 
Ego, this lower nature in man, must be 
surrendered to a higher principle of 
existence, to a Higher Truth of Being. 
The solution is quite right. But who is 
this this ^le, this I” that speaks 

out Truths of Eternity to the human soul 
represented in the heroic Arjuna ? 

IV. VEDANTA 

Vedanta begins with this quest of 
the Real I and ends there where that 
universe and the Supreme Self, the 


V. jnAna 

The Juani finds out that himself 
minus the non-self is the Reality that is 
his Self and the Universal Self. He finds 
this out by killing the mind that deludes 
him, through long self-analysis and by 
fixing his consciousness in THE ATMA 
that he is, through ceaseless contempla- 
tion, concentration, and trance. 

He realizes at last the Truth- 
Knowlcdgc-Bliss and its nature. “I am 
Brahma^ the Self; I am always as I am — 
immutable, equal, serene in absolute 
Peace; T am Truth, Consciousness, Beati- 
tude; I am not this body-consciousness; 
I am beyond that;” declares the Mukta 
and that is the nature of his realization. 

“Freedom cannot be attained even 
after ages of sadhana unless one perfectly 
ideiilifics the Atma with the Paramatma'^ 
That is the faith of the/;;5w7. Tati'ivam^ 
asi is his mantra. 
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VI. SELF-REAUZATION 

Every soul is essenlially Divine. 
One becomes what he often thinks. He 
who always thinks that he is the ATMA 
becomes THAT. He combines his head 
and heart and fixes both in the Self. 
He pours the mind into the Flame of 
Atma, This is not an easy affair. It 
requires years of Sad h an a. The aspirant 
seeks a proper Guru, serves him, hears 
his teachings, studies under him the 
sacred lore, the books of spiritual know- 
ledge, ponders over the truths heard by 
him, and thus gets an intellectual grasp 
of the object of rcaliziation. Then he 
strives to realize the Truth with a strong 
faith and ceaseless aspiration. Mere 
intellectual learning counts nothing to 
him. He begins to examine the nature 
of things. He enquires within himself, 
“Who am I ? Who is it that moves in 
names and forms before me ? Am 1 this 
changing body of nature ? When I forget 
the body in sleep, even then I live. 
When my senses of knowing and acting 
cease their functions, even then I live. 
In dream le.ss sleep mental waves cease; 
yet I live. A dead body has a head, has 
all the physical parts of the body 
complete; yet it does not function. Who 
is it that lived and moved in this mi- 
crocosm ? He must be .something beyond 
the body, the vital and the mind. That 
is the Indweller, the Avtaraima. He 
I am— 

Vri. PRACTICE OF VEDANTA 

The Mumuk^u keeps the mind from 
externalizing and practises SAMA. 
He checks the inner activities of the 
emotional mind, Chit ^ a, by practising 
DAMA. He equalizes the mind so 


that it is not affected by heat and cold, 
joy and sorrow, praise and blame, and 
practises extreme forbearance ( Titik^^ ). 
The importance of this Titiksa has 
been very often emphasised by the 
Gitacharya:- 

^ 5T 3^ 3^^^ I 

“Son of Kunti, heat, cold, joy, sorrow 
and the contact of the sense-objects are 
evanishing; they come and go, begin and 
end; they arc impermanent; forbear 
them, () descendant of Bharata ! For, O 
Superman, the hero of self-control who 
is equal-minded to joy and misery, who 
is not affected by these sense-impres- 
sions is lit for the inimo:tal bliss of 
existence !” 

The aspirant practises UPARATI 
by withdrawing the mind from the 
I’henonienon and with tremendous 
Faith ( SRADDHA ) and strenuous 
practice fixing it in the Noumcnon, 
which is the Reality of Beings. This 
process is called SAMADIIANA. 

VIII. FAITH 

Man is what he believes — 

« ^ The seeker has a strong belief 
in the blissful treasure that shines in 
the heart and is only hidden to sight 
by the mental illusion. ‘ Hail Truth, 
Immortality, The ONE without a second 
and the multiplicity of the world, 
ever PURE, Intelligence, whom the 
Mumuksus seek with the Mantra ‘Tat 
Twam Asi’ ! ^ ^ 

Hail all-embodied, ever-Blissful, Spotless, 
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smokeless Flame ! Hail Brahmananda 
Hail my inner Guru ! Reveal Thyself, 
removing this mental curtain ! Thou art ! 
I am ! The Truth is ! That Thou art ! 
That I am !” Thus with a single- 
hearted aspiration and illumined faith 
the disciple of Jit an a lives, moves and 
has his being in the Truth, that is, 
makes a total self-surrender to That 
until the Bliss of Brahma becomes 
natural--.ya/7fl!y«— even like the breath. 
Have faith and ceaseless devotion. 
Conqifer the desire-world the kingdom 
of Satan and his brotherhood of hostile 
forces that tempt man to cat the for- 
bidden fruit of mental egoism and drag 
him to the lower world of ignorance. 
The World Teacher commands:-— 

i' This enemy of Divinity 
this robber on the way, this mental 
illusion can be conquered by wakefulness 
to the Reality that you are and by the 
strength of Vive k a and Vaira^^ya, 

TX. THE MAHrVPMA 

The.///*?/// wisely discriminates the 
eternal from the transitory, takes firm 
footing in the former, indifferent to the 
(lux of events that pass and repass, that 
enter and exit on the stage of existence 
where he is a passive unattached wit- 
ness. He is not afraid of the world, he 
is not a world-hater nor is he in any way 
bound to the modes of Nature. He is 
like the vast ocean ever full, which does 
not overflow by the flow of rivers, nor 
IS emptied by evaporation. He attains a 
state of immutable Peace which is 
least affected by the influx and efflux 
of things and events of the world. This 
state of integral Peace cannot be more 
strongly expressed than in the language 


of that immortal Scripture of Truth, 
Sr7mad Bhagavadgtla : — 

^rgsr»Ti7: I 

^ ^nfjcinnitrd ^ sFTJi^FTJfr II’ 

( //. 70 ) 

This is the snmvium lonum of in- 
tegral realization. Blessed is he that in 
this world, with this body, attains such a 
blissful state, disentangling himself 
from the thousand veils of mental 
illusion that cover thick the Sanctum of 
Truth within ! Blessed is he that walks 
on earth, heaven within, that acts, pass- 
ive within, spotless, unattached like the 
Sun ! Blessed is the Mahatma whose very 
smile of peace and contentment is the 
mirror of Divinity, v/liose very presence 
chases away the dark forces of ego, 
vanity, falsehood, lust, envy; greed, that 
Brahma embodied, ever tranquil, ever 
equal and equipoised, who never takes 
initiative in actions, who allows the 
God in Nature to act, who, firm within, 
observes the conflicting currents of the 
world-events as the play of Gunas, upon 
Gniias, whose life is the breath of the 
Almighty, whose conduct is the law of 
Eternal Dhanna^ whose word is the 
voice of lUeriial Verity and whose very 
presense is the ratliaiice of Divine Ener- 
gism ! He is God-Man, the Leader, the 
Teacher of humanity. 

X. VEDANTIC KINGDOM 

The heroic in the .soul a.spire after 
such a height of Divine Knowledge; fools, 
slaves to vital desires and mental ego, go 
to perdition ! Ah, that heaven of Peace, 
that Paradise of eternal Bliss!— Our heart 
exults in the rapture of its very concep- 
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tion ! Where the mind is not shaken by 
cares and miseries of the world of 
modes — ^ 
where the c//i/fa, undisturbed by the 
winds of Sankalfia^ burns like a steady 
flame; where the bliss oi self-delight 
blossoms into the heaven of existence, 
where everything is seen in the Self and 
the Self in everything; where the Divine 
alone is, in all, as all, all-in-all; where the 
Divine Will alone is done and the Satanic 
ego is no more; where the Light of Know 
ledge, rapture of T^ove and the dynamism 
of consecrated WORK unite to keep 
man in tune with the Divine; where 
every act is an orfering to the Inner 
Divinity; where life is an efflorescence of 
Self-Bliss; where Stvadhanna is the law 
of living, where every breath is the 
perfume of eternity, there in that 
VEDANTIC KIN0T)0:\I of Brahma let 
us live in a communion ! 

XT. THE DIVINE ‘I’ 

The “I” of the GltCi is the 

ICmperor of that Kingdom within. He 
declares Himself thus: “I am centred in 
the hearts of all— I am 
the Aima, O CoiK|ueror of sleep — 

1 am the fiire that 
assimilates food; I am the taster in the 
tongue, the seer in the eye, the thinker in 
the mind, the doer in the in.strument, 
the enjoyet of all acts of askesis and 
sacrifice; I am the Lord of all — 

The light in the Sun I am, 
the cool rays of the moon I am ! Every- 
thing that exists is born of my Prakrit; 
I am He who lives and moves as the 
Jivatma 1 Even though 1 am so close, so 
inseparably united, the breath of life, 
the core of beings, th • soul in everyone, 
the delight of existence, people do not 


comprehend Me, wonder 1 I am here, 
through My Yogamaya^ I am incarnate 
here! Know Me, THE OMNIPOTENT, 
THE OMNIPPESENT r 

XII. THE WAY TO KNOW HIM 

But how to know Him, the Atma, 
the Sarvatma^ the Parmaima^ the Lord 
of Jivas, the Lord of Jag at the Is vara 
who resides in every heart and moves 
every one through His conscious P'orce, 
according to his or her Swadharmal 
Hear ! 

“By constant meditation thorugh the 
purified intellect, by ceaseless inner 
communion, one sees the Atpia. Some 
see That by the path of Knowledge, some 
through the Yoga of always living in 
Me as My devotee, as My wa>rshippcr in 
unre.srved surrender to ]\Iy Will and 
Guidance; some realize the AimCi through 
Karma, consecrating the act, agency and 
the fruit as a inirificd sacrifice to me.” 

Katma concentrates the conscious 
life ill the Divine , Bhakti takes one 
nearer and nearer to the Divine and 
Jlhina unites the being with the Divine. 
The three must go together, for they are 
triune forces of realization and are 
inseparable one from the other like the 
heat, light and rays of the Sun. This 
synthesis of Action, Love and Know- 
ledge in the Yogayiikta, in the soul that 
lives and moves in yoga with the Divine 
is the constant refrain of the Song 

Celestial. This universal .scripture makes 

the realization of the Divine Self, the 
Brahma, as the foundation of existence. 

R II’ 
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“Having: abandoned attachment, lie 
who acts reposing his works on the 
Brahma^ is not stained, even as water 
does not cling to the lotus-leaf.” 

‘swniji: h i 

?r!| 55*1^ 11’ 

“When one has become tlie Brahma, 
when one neither grieves nor desires, 
when one is equal to all beings, then one 
gets supreme love and devotion to me.” 

XIII. THE SUPRlvME ShXRET 

“Be always one in he irt and 
consciousness with Me” — i 

“If thou art that, at all times, then 
by My grace thou shalt pass safe through 
all difficulties and dangers”— 

“Steadfast in the of constant 

communion w’ith the Divine, perfectly 
pure in the self, master of the self, 
conqueror of the mind and the senses, he 
who has become one with the self of all 
beings, is never bound though he acts 
in the world.” 

f^g^fOTT I 

^ il’ 

“Observe one rule of action: What- 
ever thou doest, whatever thou enjoyest, 
whatever thou sacriliccst, whatever thou 
givest, whatever energy of iapasya or 
soul’s will or effort thou puttest forth, 
make it an offering unto Me.” 

i 

II’ 

“Be the doer of My works, accept Me 
as the supreme being and object; become 
My devotee; be free from attachment and 


from enmity to all existences; for such a 
man comes to me.” 

q: g urJtfe qT"?^ 11’ 

“At last hear the secret of secrets of 
Eternal lUiss: Abandon all Dharmas and 
take refuge in Me. I will deliver thee 
from all sin and evil; do not grieve !* 

AT 3=^: !’ 

This is the crowning Gospel of 
Vedanta — to be one wdth the Divine, 
always conscious of Him, always loving 
Him in every thing, always acting His 
will, making an entire surrender of every 
nook and corner of the being to His Will 
alone. Then He shall possess the human 
instrument, live in it, act through it, and 
transform it into His Bliss. The joy of 
absolute knowledge and the joy of 
absolute surrender are one. No realiza- 
tion is possible without conscious 
surrender of the human to the Divine. 

XIV. JN \NI BHAKTA 

To the Jhiin'i, Brahma is the ladle 
( with which an otfering is made ), 
Brahma is the offering, offered by Brahma 
into the Braliinic fire; Brahma is that 
which is to be attained by Santa dhi in 
Brahmic action. 

3d 11 ’ 

Self-offering, self-consecration, self- 
surrender, renunciation of all selfishness 
and .self-will, all thoughts and .suggestions 
of the vital ego, following the Divine 
will, allowing Him to live and act in him, 
alwaj’s steadfast in Him, seeing Him in 
all, as all— this is the way of the JMni 
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Bhakta- He empties the petty streamlet 
of his individual self into the limitless 
Universal Self, and is full of That. To 
him the world is not separate from the 
Divine even as much as the individual 
Self. To the Monist there is nothing 
but the Brahma\ to the Purna Bhakta 
everything is Brahma, Narayana, 
Vasudeva:— 

^ I’ 

“Such a Mahatma is rare,” says the 
Gtta; “for he realize-; the Divine not 
only in the self but in all.” The Truth 
of ^Aham Brahma! and ^Sarvam Brahma' 
unites in him. He exists in the Divine 
and is full of Him. 

XV. the unique one 

The Bliss is one, the ways of its 
enjoyment are many; the goal is one, the 
paths are many; The Divine, Personal 
or Impersonal is ONE and the sadhana 
of divine attainment differs according to 
the nature of the sadhaka; the Truth is 
One and its interpretation varies accord- 
ing to mentalities. Let all quarrels 
end ! Let all differences end in the ONE 
Reality which is the Divine ! He is the 
One, the Many, the Personal, the 
Impersonal, the Personal-Impersonal ! 
Who is to question His will ? Who is to 
determine His state ? Who is to judge 
His acts ? He is all-in-all. The little- 
minded man has to do nothing but to 
make an utter surrender of his all to The 
UNIVERSAL WILL. Who is man to 
say that His WORLD is false ? Mind 
cannot know the secret of the 
AVYAKTA. The intellectual philos- 
opher cannot know the mystery of God’s 
creation. The ques*^ion whether the 
world is true or false has taken away 


half the life and energy of philosophers ! 
Let all discussions end 1 The Divine is 
here, now I He is nearer to us than our 
breath ! Call Him Brahma, Narayana, 
Kv$na, Rama, Jehova, Allah or Tao; He 
is all these and more ! End all quarrels 
about name and form I Go to the Reality ! 
The Divine is the only Reality ! The 
world is the play of His Sakti\ That 
Universal Energy creates all, maintains 
all ! The world is manifold ! The Lord of 
the World is ONE ! Take refuge in 
Him ! By meditation, by reflection, by 
devotion, by consecrated action or by 
total surrender attain the DIVINE ! 
P'ind Him in the Self ! Then there .shall 
be nothing seen around you except the 
Divine ! 

XVI. EXISTENCE 

The universe of existence has been 
most beautifully de.scribcd in the follow- 
ing couplet of Srimad Bha^avata : — 

I 

II’ 

This visible universe is like an eter- 
nal tree: It has one mainstay — the 
Universal Energy, the Mother of the 
Universe, the Farii Prakrit, It has two 
fruits — the fruitsof the divided mentality, 
viz, the qualities of pain and pleasure, 
joy and sorrow, har^a and soka. It has 
three roots — the three modes of Prakrti^ 
viz , saliva, rajas and lamas. It has four 
Rasas, four juices-— the four Puru^artlias 
viz; Dharma, A riha, Kama, and Moksa^ 

( Righteousness, Weath, Enjoyiiieiit 
and Freedom). It has five channels 
of sensation. It has six features — thirst, 
hunger, desire, infirmities of age, grief 
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and death. The tree has seven kinds of 
barks — skin, bone, flesh, albumen, blood, 
marrow and semen. It has eight branch- 
es: Buddhi, Chitta, A hankara, and the 
five ingredients of the mind. The tree 
has nine holes, the nine outlets of the 
physical frame. It has ten leaves, viz., 
the ten vital breaths. Pranas. And there 
are two birds sitting upon this tree — 
ONE is the PARAMATMA and the 
other is the Jivaima. 

XVII. SEE AND realize 

O J'lvatma, waste not your span of 
life in vain discussions, in curiosities I 
Sec the ParamCttmu that is in you, that 
is before you, on the same branch ! They 
kill life that do not realize Him ! They 
kill time that waste it in intellectual dis- 
cussions ! Gather now the outgoing mind 
and plunge into the Divine conscious- 
ness through Jiiana, through Bhakti, 
through Karmayaj7ia,t\\Tovig\i Prapatti— 
‘Surrender is Salvation T ( . 
was the oracle that Ramanuja heard ), 
through constant meditation, through 
any path that appeals to you. P'ollow 
that path with faith and purity. You 
shall reach the goal of Bliss ! P^ollow it 
without criticizing others. All men 
cannot have the same path; nature differs; 
the world differs; it is sheer illusion to 
attempt to mould the manifold aspects 
of the world of Prakrit into one pattern. 
The unity must be founded in the unique 
Spirit, in the Divine that is the core of 
beings. The harmony of the different 
existences can be possible only after 


realizing the Master of universal Har- 
mony that is here, that is in you, that is 
in me, that is the I, the This, the She, 
the He and everything ! He alone can 
give the law of life. Ilis Law is the 
Eternal Dharvia ! His Will is done 
in you, in me, in my neighbour ! He is 
the sole refuge, the unequalled Master, 
the Lord, the King, the dynamic Witness 
of the Kuruksetra of existence, the 
Eriend that never forsakes. He is the 
abode of Peace and Bliss; He is the One 
to whom surrender must be made — 

He is here ! He waits for you ! He 
calls you ! Hear, aspire, wake up, come 
with love and sincerity, know the Truth 
and attain Bliss of Existence, the highest 
goal of Vedanta— Monism, qualified 
Monism, Dualism, — all sects, religious 
creeds and disputations close their 
mouth with a single drop of His Bliss ! 

All livers pour into One ocean ! 
All the different creeds at last merge 
into That ONE, call it by any name you 
like, or by no name, give it any form you 
would or no form ! To aspire for and 
realize it in the Self and in the Universe 
is the ringing gospel of Vedanta ! 

Divine is the Truth ! Divine is the 
Bliss ! Divine is the one Object worth 
obtaining ! Attain THAT DIVINE, O 
Lover of Peace ! 

OM TAT SAT/ 
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Some aspects oif the teaching of Vedanta. 

-By M. H, Syed, M. A., Ph. D., D. Litt. 


( 1 ) 

B t is truly said that time and space 
are illusory. To one who is 
conscious of his eternal cxi.stcnce, 
time has no raeatiing. Why wc arc not 
stable-minded and balanced as yet, is 
because we arc runniiifi: after transitory 
things. It is the succession of ideas due to 
the ever-changing and shadowy phenom- 
ena that creates sense of lime. As soon 
as this succession or “the modification 
of the thinking principle” is stilled or 
stopped, the sense of time will lose its 
reality. 

( 2 ) 

The eternal, the Paralrahmay the 
Absolute is all-pcrvading and mightier 
and greater than the Maya^ the material 
.side of the Uiiiverc. So to a spiritually- 
minded man the difference between 
sacred and profane has little meaning. 
He has more reason to sense the l}lessed- 
ness in everything with which lie comes 
in contact than an ordinary man of the 
world. There is more joy and bliss for 
him. Such a person cannot be blinded by 
matter. The existence of misery, sorrow 
and suffering which we see all round, is 
explicable. Most of the human beings 
rush headlong into material enjoyment, 
oblivious of their true being, which is 
Sachchidananda\ they identify them- 
selves with matter and seek pleasure, 
happine.ss, security and peace from 
something ( matter ) which is incapable 
of affording any abiding happiness. To 
seek any happiness from worldly objects 


is to search for the impossible. Therefore 
this futile attempt should be given up. 

( 3 ) 

Those treading the NivrUuMarga 
or path of return, and having once for 
all made up their mind to turn inward, 
spirit-ward, should whole-heartedly 
devote all their energies to the cultivation 
of moral (pialities and constant identi- 
fication of themselves with the higher 
and the spiritual life. 

Wc have long been associated with 
the life of matter, .so we have to spend 
an equal number of years on the spiri- 
tual path before wc reach our goal. 
Having fully realized the inimen.sity of 
our task and the true nature of higher 
life, wc should never be discouraged even 
for a moment, if wc fail in our attempts; 
every effort that wc make takes us 
onward and ensures our final triumph. 

We have to perform a twofold task: 
one is the persistent, unceasing, and 
earnest efibrt spirit-ward; another is 
service. The life of un.selfi.sh service will 
not only elevate us and help us to realize 
our oneness with the all but it will to a 
great extent free us from our past Karmic 
liabilities, without which we cannot 
attain our goal, t, e,, liberation. 

( 4 ) 

What does evolution mean from the \ 
Vedantic point of view ? The self in all 
is the same. It is immutable, all-per- 
vasive, stable, ancient, unborn, undying; 
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it is perfect at all times. What is it, 
then, that evolves ? 

Sometimes the Self identifies itself 
with the not-self, and, when it begins to 
emerge from the depth of Mayiiic forms, 
it is said to evolve and gradually rise 
from the bewildering varieties of multi- 
farious forms. Or, better still, the 
gradual conquest of self over matter may 
be called evolution. 

( 5 ) 

Humanity is one; human thoughts 
and aspirations have common bonds 
with one another. They are so closely 
allied that they constantly act and react 
upon each other, and thus prove the 
kinship of all that lives. As an instance 
of this fact we might say that poetic 
instincts, search for truth and mutual 
influence of ancient and modern lan- 
guages and of vernaculars and dialects 
upon one another, are so patent that the 
influence of a common stock pointing to 
human brotherhood at one time is 
perhaps irresistible. 

(f-) 

To put an end to pain is the object 
of philosophy, according to Indian think- 
ers. Everything material is pain-giving 
and in the long run illusory. The best 
remedy for sorrow, suffering, misery and 
misfortune is Juana, wisdom, a clear and 
keen spiritual insight into the meaning 
of birth and death. A man plunged in 
grief and sunk in sorrow and sufferings 
of all kinds should try to cultivate spiri- 
tual insight, and it is this that will launch 
him safely across the “valley of the 
shadow of death.” 

A spiritually regenerate man re- 
gains calm, balanced and unruflled in 


the midst of trials and heart-burnings. 
He begins to look upon every kind of 
suffering as a passing shadow and docs 
not allow himself to be affected by any 
untoward circumstances. 

As he grows in spiritual develop- 
ment he gradually realizes that his 
innermost self is the spirit eternal, and 
the tabernacle of the flesh is but a 
changing, decaying, and therefore unreal 
form. With this thought he calmly 
dwells in peace. 

(7) 

“Liberty” or freedom is the general 
cry of the modern world. People demand 
freedom from all restraints and restric- 
tions, uninterrupted and uninterfered 
with, to have a free hand in all their 
affairs, social and politic.il, to organize 
their business and political associations 
in any way they think best. In short, 
most of the advanced civilized nations of 
the West have now attained to a greater 
amount of personal, social, religious and 
political freedom than their forbears did; 
and yet in another sense tliey still remain 
shackled and tramelled. Of true inward 
freedom they have none; nor in the true 
sense of the word they are really free 
and unfettered. 

iVIaii is said to be the master of his 
own destiny and yet he docs not fully 
realize that he has allowed himself to be 
enslaved by so many bonds and restric- 
tions. He is, truly speaking, the slave of 
his desire and passion, at the mercy of 
every passing fancy, torn by anger, 
assailed by fear and haunted by all kinds 
of hopes and expectations. How can 
such a person be called free ? 

True freedom consists in freeing 
one’s self from one’s lower, unworthy 
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desires, fear and passion. He alone is 
truly free who has conquered his thoughts, 
desires and emotions and rules his body 
and mind as one rules a horse. He 
should try to liberate himself from all 
evil tendencies, such as envy and malice, 
hatred and fear. He should learn to 
keep calm and balanced in the midst of 
pleasure and pain, and take equally 
victory and defeat, gain or loss. Then 
he will be entitled to be called a free 
being when he is not affected by outer 
circumstances but keeps cool and calm 
and unconcerned in all conditions. 

( 8 ) 

The Problem of Creation is one of 
the most disputable points in Indian Phi- 
losophy. The opponents of this theory 
say that nothing could come out of 
nothing. If all this Universe is created 
by a Mighty Being, He must also have 
been created by some other being higher 
than Himself and so on. Thus there is 
no end to this process and the all-round 
perfection and the true greatness of the 
first cause becomes doubtful. 

The believers in the Parinamavada 
theory allege that the Universe is self- 
existent and was never created. It is an 
emanation from or the manifestation of 
the one and the only Reality that is 
perpetual, eternal, ancient and unborn. 

As the heat of the Sun causes the 
waters of the ocean to rise in vapour, 
which, gathering into clouds, again falls 
on the earth in the form of rain and 
flows back to the ocean, so the whole 
Universe with its multifarious forms and 
lives is manifested by the Divine Mind 
and so again merges in Him. 

The plants and trees grow out of 
the soil, minerals are excavated from the 


mines and the mountain rocks, and 
again, when they fade and get worn out 
and disintegrated, they are assimilated 
and absorbed by the earth and its soil; 
so from the One the many appear, and, 
after a time, they are again dissolved 
into the primeval essence. Man is 
nourished by and lives upon animal and 
vegetable food. 

In the ordinary course of evolution 
the forms in the mineral kingdom are 
needed for the nourishment of vegetables, 
which in their turn arc consumed by 
animals for their sustenance. In the 
same way man requires both vegetable 
and animal forms for his consumption. 
When a man’s dead body is dissolved 
into various elements, the totality of 
those elements is thereby increased. 
Thus the whole process of evolution is 
based on mutual self-sacrifice and love. 
There is, strictly speaking, no increase or 
diminution in anything or in any form. 
Both matter and spirit, from the combi- 
nation of which the whole outer exis- 
tence is manifested, are proved beyond 
any shadow of doubt to be utterly inde- 
structible. The one, i, e.^ matter is the 
outcome of the other. In other words, 
the one reveals itself as many and is 
ever the same. 

( 9 ) 

The why of the universe is only ex- 
plained fairly satisfactorily by the “UihV’ 
theory. The outer world is an expression 
of the Divine will. It is in essence a 
Divine play and pastime. In the long 
run, it is found that nothing is gained or 
lost. He being the all-pervading life of 
the universe, is above rise and fall. In 
Him there is no change. Those who are 
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considered perfect beings have simply 
transcended the limitations of matter and 
overcome its seductive forces. In their 
inner self there has been no increase. 
It always serenely persists beyond good 
and evil. As in a vast ocean bubbles 
rise and fall, waves ebb and flow, waters 
rush forth in torrents, and yet it as a 


whole remains unchanged, similarly, in 
the one Supreme Reality who is the Soul 
of our souls, there is never any ripple 
of change. Says Sti Krsna: “Know 
that to be indestructible by whom all 
this is pervaded. Nor can anyone 
work the destruction of that imperish- 
able One.** 


The Secret of Karina. 


Jayadayal Goyandka. 


certain gentleman has asked the 
following question; — “If it is 
certain that we reap the conse- 
quences of our own actions and that 
our ideas are good or bad according to 
our past actions, are we justified in 
saying that man has no control over his 
actions and that the will of God alone is 
supreme ? God can in no way interfere 
with the fruit of our actions: why, then, 
should we worship Him?” 

It is no doubt true that one reaps 
the consequences of his own actions and 
that his ideas, too, arc moulded according 
to his actions. It is also true that it is 
the Divine will, guided by one’s innate 
disposition ( which is moulded according 
to one’s past actions ) that enables him 
to do a certain thing. Activity is impos- 
sible unless it is backed by the Divine 
presence, the Divine energy, the Divine 
consciousness, the Divine stimulation and 
the Divine guidance. It is in this sense 
that God is ultimately responsible for 
all our actions. It is also quite reasonable 
to believe that God, though able “to do, 


undo and re-do a thing” ( ), 
does not enhance or diminish the fruit 
of one’s actions. But nevertheless it is 
very necessary to worship God. Before 
entering into a discussion of this problem 
it is essential to devote some thought 
to a number of subsidiary questions, viz., 
“What is Karina ( action ) ? In what 
manner is the fruit of actions enjoyed ? 
Whether man is free in the matter of 
enjoyment of the fruit of his actions ?” 
and so on. 

Hindu scriptures have divided 
Karma into three kinds: ( 1 ) Reserved 
(Safic//ifa),(2) fruit-bearing( PrCtrahdka) 
and ( 3 ) Current ( Kriyamana ). Let 
us now deal with each type separately. 

( 1 ) REvSERVI? STOCK 

Reserved actions arc those that have 
been performed during innumerable lives 
in the past and have been lying undis- 
posed of. Whatever action one performs 
with his mind, speech or body is termed 
as ‘current’ so long as it is still going on, 
and is added to the reserved list as soon 
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as it is finished. To take a homely 
illustration, a farmer has been cultivating 
his fields for a long: time and storing: the 
produce thereof in a barn. In this way 
his barn now contains large quantities of 
grain of various kinds stored up for a 
number of years successively. As soon 
as the harvest is ripe, a fresh stock of 
grain is added to the reserve stock. 
Now, in this example, cultivation is an 
action and the barn full of grain consti- 
tutes the reserve stock. Similarly, all 
actions that we arc performing are Kriya- 
mana ( current ) so long as they are not 
complete, and are transferred to the 
reserve stock accumulated in the big 
store-house of the heart as soon as they 
are finished. Out of this huge stock of 
accumulated actions, consisting of virtu- 
ous as well as sinful deeds, a handful is 
taken out to serve one life-time and this 
handful of actions which has begun to 
bear fruit and which will be exhausted 
only on their fruit being enjoyed and not 
otherwise, is known as FrCirahdha ( fruit- 
bearing actions ). In this v, ay, so long 
as the reserve .stock endures, a part of it 
continues to be taken out as Prarahdha 
for being enjoyed in one life-time. A 
J’lva knows no liberation so long as this 
stock of undisposed-of actions performed 
in a number of lives is not completely 
exhausted. These accumulated actions 
supply the impulse to perform further 
actions; the impulse is then translated 
into action; and the action, when per- 
formed, is transferred to the reserve 
stock and a portion of it is t.ikcii out as 
Prarahdha, In this way the stream of 
Karma is incessantly flowing and the 
Jiva is swept along with it. Our mental 
stuff is also moulded ccording to our 
accumulated actions; in other words, it is 


our accumulated actions, stored up in 
the heart, which induce us to perform 
similar actions again. The mainspring 
of all promptings for action, whether of 
a Sattwic, Rajasic or Tamasic nature, is 
our accumulated actions. Of course, it 
should be definitely understood that our 
accumulated actions simply prompt us 
to do a thing; they have no power to 
compel us to follow a certain course. 
Our present efforts, which are designated 
as constitute the principal 

factor determining the course of our 
present actions. If the pnrnstirtha is in 
consonance with our accumulated 
actions, it lends .support to the impulses 
induced by the latter and gets them 
translated into action. If, on the other 
hand, it is of a conflicting nature, it 
succeeds in restraining the impulse. 
Suppose one who has the vestiges of 
evil actions stored up in his mind feels 
the impulse of thieving— misappropriat- 
ing others* property. Now, if he is living 
in good surroundings and listens to the 
di.scourscs of wise men and takes recourse 
to reflection also, the combined effect of 
all this would be that the bad impulse 
will receive a set-back and will soon die 
out. Similarly, the vestiges of virtuous 
actions stored up in one’s mind prompt 
him to practise charity and perfoim 
other virtuous acts; but the unwholesome 
advice of his present associates, who are 
of an undesirable type, succeeds in 
curbing and eventually killing that 
noble impulse. The long and short of it 
is that one’s present efforts constitute 
the principal factor determining the 
course of his actions. The noble actions 
that we now perform as a result of asso- 
ciating with holy men and entertaining 
noble thoughts will create noble 
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impressions in the mind, which will 
throw the older impressions into the 
background, so that the latter will seldom 
manifest themselves in the form of 
impulses of a cognate nature. 

A former’s barn contains grain stored 
up for several years past and he adds the 
new crop also to the old stock. Now, if 
he wants to draw from this stock, he will 
naturally lay his hands upon that which 
has been added last of all; for the same 
would be ready available, having been 
heaped upon the previous stock. Even 
so the impulses for our present actions 
are supplied by the impressions left on 
our mind by our latest actions. The 
human mind is a repository of innumer- 
able ideas. Out of the.se one would 
recall only those ideas more frequently 
which occupy his mind for the most part 
at the pre.sent time. Suppose A is given 
to the service of holy men; Init, having 
fallen in bad company, he begins to visit 
theatrical performances, so that he now 
mostly recalls the scenes of these per- 
formances. Man generally acts according 
to his impulses, unlc.s.s he engages in 
pursuits of a contrary nature; the imprcs.si- 
ons that are left on his mind by his 
actions arc also of a similar nature and 
give rise to similar impulses, which in 
their turn lead to similar actions again. 
The man who frequently visits theatrical 
performances naturally recalls the scenes 
of those performances and feels inclined 
to enjoy them again and again. Having 
secured a company favourable to his 
inclinations, he visits the performance 
again, recalls its scenes later and feels 
inclined to repeat the experience and 
actually does so again. Repeating this 
process several times he evcnlually 


gives up the noble pursuit of serving holy 
men and in course of time forgets all 
about it. This proves that the impressi- 
ons created on our mind by our present 
efforts in the direction of associating 
with holy men, listening to the discourses 
of wise men and entertaining noble 
thoughts, and so on, curb the impulses 
induced by our past actions and hence 
it is .said that man is ordinarily free in 
the matter of gathering a new type of 
impres.sioiis ( ), modifying the old 
ones and multiplying or diminishing 
them. 

We owe some of our impulses to our 
Pnirahdha Karinas as well. Although 
it is very dilTiciilt to single out the 
impulses born of our Sail chit a Karnias 
from those induced by our Prarabdha 
Karinas, it should ordinarily be borne in 
mind that the imphises or latent desires 
which induce us to perform a virtuous 
or sinful act arc traceable to our Salt chit a 
Kami IS, while those which make for the 
enjoyment of pleasure or pain only are 
due to our Prarabdha Karinas. Pleasures 
and pains resulting from this latter type 
of impulses may cither be mentally 
experienced by our subtle body [^Snksjiia 
Sar’ira ) or they may accrue to us as a 
direct result of our bodily actions. In 
any case, man h is no control over the 
inclinations arising out of his Prarabdha 
Karinas. 

2. PRARABDHA KARIMAS 

It has been pointed out above that 
a portion of our Salichita Karmas, which 
arc of a mixed type — virtuous as well as 
sinful, —is set apart as Prarabdha for 
being enjoyed in one Eife. The fruit 
of these Karmas is enjoyed in two ways: 
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( 1 ) through mental Vasanas and ( 2 ) 
through bodily actions. The pleasure or 
pain that we derive from the various 
thought-currents arising in our mind in 
dreams and on otlier occasions in our 
waking life constitutes what they call 
mental enjoyment. Suppose a merchant 
purchases some grain and builds hopes 
of buying a plot of land and coiistrticting 
a house thereon provided he is able to 
make so much profit out of this transac- 
tion. He also pictures to his mind a 
number of hopeful factors and the very 
thought fills him with delight. The 
very next moment, however, the thought 
of prices going down and launching him 
into a loss makes him uneasy and chills 
his spirits. Our mind is constantly 
swayed by such ups and downs created 
by our own imagination, which make us 
happy or otherwise. Suppose one enjoys 
all amenities of life and there is no 
ostensible reason to make him unhappy, 
but worries of various kinds prey upon 
his mind and make his life miserable. 
People wonder why such a darling of 
fortune should appear so dejected and 
depressed. I^ikewise those who suffer 
from wants of various kinds and have 
every reason to feel unhappy are some- 
times seen as happy as anything. A ray 
of hope or the prospect of some future 
gain brightens for a moment the face of 
even one who is bewailing the death 
of his beloved son. This is another 
instance of mentally enjoying the fruit 
of one’s PrarahdJia. 

We ahso enjoy Prarahdha Karmas by 
coming across things and events which 
aflFect us agreeably or otherwise and thus 
cause pleasure or pain to us. This enjoy- 


ment of pleasure and pain as a result of 
Prarabdha Karmas comes into operation 
in three ways — and they are technically 
known as ( 1 ) Anichchha Prarahdha 
( Prarahdha enjoyed involuntarily ), ( 2 ) 
Parcchchha PrTirahdha ( that enjoyed 
through others’ wdll and ( 3 ) Swechchhd 
Prarahdha ( Prarabdha enjoyed through 
one’s own will ). 

ANICHCHHA PRARABDHA 

Amchchha Prarahdha is that enjoy- 
ment of pleasure or pain which comes to 
us accidentally and of its own accord 
without any volition on our part. For 
instance, suppose one is going to a certain 
place and, while he is passing underneath 
a wall, the wall suddenly collapses and 
the man is buried under the debris; or 
he is struck by lightening on the way 
or a tree gets uprooted all of a sudden 
and fells him down along with it; or 
again, the roof of a house falls down and 
crushes him; or, while he is holding a 
loaded gun in his hands, the gun suddenly 
goes off and he is shot thereby. Similarly, 
on the other hand, he may stumble on a 
precious stone while going on a journey 
or may discover a treasure-lrove while 
ploughing a field or meet with some 
other piece of good luck which neither 
he nor any one else sought for. These 
are some instances of Anichchha 
Prarabdha. 

PARECHCH/V PRARABDHA 

Enjoyments and suRerings which we 
get through other’s will are classed under 
Parcchchha Prarahdha. One’s being 
assaulted by thieves and robbers while 
asleep or deliberately persecuted by any 
one else is an instance of the latter type, 
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whereas the thwarting of one’s evil plans 
by some virtuous man, one’s being 
prevented by a friend or one’s doctor 
from taking unwholesome or prohibited 
food, getting money unsolicited from 
some one else — , these arc instances of 
the former type. In this connection one 
thing should be clearly iimlerstood. 
Suppose some one inflicts an injury on 
another or commits a burglary in his 
house. In this caire the injury that the 
latter receives or the theft that is com- 
mitted in his house is no doubt a result of 
liis PrCirahdha Karmas, but the man who 
has inflicted the injury or committed the 
theft has perpetrated a fresh action, the 
consequences of which he will have to 
suffer hereafter. For the medium of 
enjoying the fruits of one’s actions is not 
determined beforehand. If the medium 
or instrument is determined beforehand 
and if it is previously decided as to what 
particular person will commit theft in 
the house of such and such a man or 
inflict injury on the person of such and 
such a man, the person who commits the 
theft or inflicts the injury will escape all 
blame; for he has done so under the 
divine dispensation. Had this been so, 
why should it have been necessary for 
the Sastras to prescribe punishments for 
such deeds and why should there have 
been any provision for retribution ? 

Hence it will have to be admitted 
that the medium of enjoying the fruits of 
actions is not previously determined in 
all cases. An action which involves an 
injustice or has some selflsh motive 
behind it, and which is characterized by 
attachment, is no doubt a fresh action. 
Of course, if God wants to utilize the 
services of some one in particular for 
17 


disposing of a particular individual. He 
can do so in the same way as a ruler 
appoints a dutiful executioner to hang an 
as.sassin who has been sentenced to 
death. It may be that the man who is 
sent to the gallows killed the executioner 
in a previous life or he has had no 
relation whatsoever with him and may 
only be performing a righteous act. 

SWHCHCHHA PRARAUDHA 

Deriving pleasure from coil ion with 
one’s wife during the period prescribed 
for the same, begetting a son or having 
no issue, losing one’s child, taking pains 
and bearing hardships in prosecuting a 
righteous business, deriving profit from 
the same or incurring loss therein, or 
losing the profits once gained,— these 
constitute instances of Swcchchha 
PrCirahdha. The ur^^c that we feel for 
performing these actions emanates from 
our Prarabdha Karmas and the impulse 
is followed by action. Success or failure 
in our undertakings depends on the 
merits or demerits accruing from our 
past actions. 

It is no doubt very difficult to trace 
the causes of pleasures and pains that we 
experience as a result of our Prarabdha 
Karmas. Even by recourse to a minute 
analysis and reasoning of various kinds 
it is extremely difficult to say definitely 
what particular action performed in a 
previous life is responsible for a partic- 
ular pleasure or pain experienced by 
us now or whether a particular action 
committed in this very life has been 
transferred from the Sahehita to the 
Prarabdha list and has brought about 
this experience. 
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Suppose some one performs the 
Ptiirc^H sacrifice ( a sacrifice for obtain- 
ing a male issue ) or some other sacrifice 
for acquiring wealth and obtains a son 
or wealth imnied lately after the sacrifice 
is over. Now it is difficult to decide 
whether the sacrifice he has just per- 
formed or some other action performed 
by him in a previous life is responsible 
for his obtaining the son or wealth. It 
is just possible that he may have obtained 
the son or riches as a reward for some 
meritorious deed performed by him in a 
previous life and the fruit of the sacrifice 
now performed may accrue to him later 
on, or it may be that some defect in the 
performance of the sacrifice may have 
nullified its cflfect. Suppose a patient 
undergoes treatment for curing his 
ailment and is cured. Here it is difficult 
to judge whether the cure has been 
brought about by the treatment or 
whether the period of Blio/a ( suffering ) 
being over, the cure has come of its own 
accord and it appears by coincidence 
that it has been brought about by the 
treatment.* Nevertheless it must be 
understood that, whatever may be the 
case, every event or experience affecting 
us agreeably or otherwise is a result of 
actions performed of our owm free will. 
There are no hard and fast rules to 
determine whether the fruit of a particu- 
lar action will accrue immediately or at 
some future date. The whole thing 
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entirely lies in the hands of God, a Jiva 
being altogether helpless in the matter. 
Those who commit sins in this life are 
found happy and prosperous with a 
number of sons and plenty of wealth 
and honour ( although many of them 
might be suffering from some mental 
worries and afflictions the magnitude of 
which cannot be imagined by us ), 
whereas those who lead a virtuous life 
are seen suffering from want (though 
many of them might likewise be mentally 
happy ), which leads us to doubt whether 
there is any such thing as retribution in 
Divine dispensation. In such cases it 
should be understood that they will reap 
the fruit of their present actions in a 
future life and that they arc at present 
enjoying what they earned in a pre- 
vious life. 

It is said that the fruit of an action 
which is very powerful accrues forthwith, 
while that of ordinary actions accrues 
rather late. But even this rule docs not 
appear to hold good in every case; hence 
it must be said that we human beings 
cannot trace the cause of a particular 
plea.sure or pain experienced by us of 
our own free will, on the strength of 
reasoning and logic. Besides God, who 
is the controller of the whole universe 
and has knowledge of the past, present 
and future, only Yogis who can focus 
their mind on their actions and their 
fruit can know something by grace of 
God through their Yogic powers. 

3. CURRENT ACTIONS 

Eresli actions, whether good or bad, 
that are performed of one’s own free will 
are known as Kriyamaita or current 
actions. The principal factor deterinin-* 
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iiigf our present actions is our Sahchiia 
Karmas; in some cases one's own 
Prarahdka or that of any one else, deter- 
mines the course of our actions. Man, 
though bound by Divine laws, is 
ordinarily free in performing fresh 
actions. It lies in his power to obey or 
not to obey the divine laws. That 
is why he has to reap the consequences 
of his actions. 

If some one says that the Divine 
will or his own Prarahdha is responsible 
for the good or bad actions that emanate 
from him, he is labouring under a 
delusion. The belief that God or 
Prarahdha is responsible for our actions 
is open to four principal objections, 
which cannot be admitted in the case of 
God who is free from faults ( ), 
desirelcsss ( ), impartial ( ), 

compa.ssionate, just and disinterested. 
They are as follows: — 

( 1 ) If it is God or Prarahdha that 
is responsible for our good or evil actions, 
scriptures containing injunctions and 
prohibitions become unnecessary. Those 
who disobey the injunctions of the 
Sastras such as “Speak the truth" 
“Practise virtue" ( ) — vide TaitHfiya 
Upani^ad xi. 1 — ,“Be devoted to thy 
mother” ( ), “Be devoted to thy 
father” ( ), “Be devoted to thy 
preceptor" ( ) — vide TaitHfiya 
Upani^ad I. xi. 2. and “One should not 
drink wine" “One should not 

violate the marriage-bed of another’s 
wife” who lead a licentious 

life and are steeped in sin can con- 
veniently say that they arc doing so 
at the prompting of God, who is the 
controller of his Prarahdha, In this way 


God is exposed to the charge of demol- 
ishing the Sastras. 

( 2 ) When it is God who impels us 
to perform all actions, why should we 
reap their consequences in the shape of 
pleasure and pain ? God Himself, who 
performs all actions, should accept the 
consequences thereof. Since He does 
not do so, He stands guilty of visiting 
His own faults on others. 

( 3 ) Such a belief detracts from the 
fairness and kindness of God, for no 
administrator of justice can ever compel 
us to commit sins again as a punishment 
for past sins. If He makes it obligatory 
on us to commit sins in this way, it would 
be unjust of Him to provide punishment 
for sinners. If it is God Himself who 
makes us commit sins— ‘becomes instru- 
mental in the commission of sins— ,in the 
first instance, and then punishes us, He 
exposes Himself not only to the charge 
of injustice but to that of ruthlessness 
as well. 

( 4 ) If it is God Himself who makes 
it obligatory on a sinner to commit sins 
again, it leaves no scope for a/77»flto rid 
himself of sins. If sin follows sin and 
the process continues, a J'lva will be 
compelled to wallow in sins for all time 
to come, which will lead in the first place 
to the fault known as Regressm ad 
wfinitum and, secondly, will expose God 
to the charge of keeping the soul in the 
bondage of sins for ever. 

Hence it is not reasonable to believe 
that it is God who makes us perform 
virtuous or sinful acts. In any case He 
never urges us to commit sins. Of course. 
He has enjoined us to perform virtuous 
acts, although He has left it entirely 
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open to us to obey His injunctions or to 
transgress them. A Government officer, 
for instance, is entrusted with the duty 
of protecting the person and property of 
the people of his jurisdiction according 
to the laws of the land; but he is free to 
turn his authority to good account or 
abuse it, although he is bound by laws 
and is also liable to be punished in the 
event of violating them. Similarly man 
is free to perform actions. 

God ordinarily always urges us to 
tread the path of righteousness and helps 
the J'lva to attain salvation. Constantly 
dwelling on the objects of \Yorldly 
enjoyment is mainly responsible for our 
committing sins. This, again, gives rise 
to Kama ( desire ), which is an cfl'ect of 
the Rajas clement and this Kama leads 
to other vices such as anger, etc., which 
lead the soul to perdition. The Lord 
says: — 

“Man, musing on the objects of .sense, 
conceiveth an attachment to these; from 
attachment ariseth desire; from desire 
anger ( Krodha ) cometh forth. 

“From anger proceedeth delusion; 
from delusion, confused memory; from 
confused memory, the destruction of 
Reason ( Biiddin ); from destruction of 
Rea.son he perishes.*” 

Thus it is proved that attachment 
born of constantly dwelling on objects 
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of sense, not God or our past actions 
is mainly responsible for sinful acts. 
Our actions are preceded by thoughts 
or impulses which conform to the 
impressions of our latest actions accumu- 
lated on the plate of our mind. Hence 
it is necessary to perform virtuous acts 
in order to avoid sins. By performing 
virtuous deeds we shall be gathering 
good impressions in our mind and 
entertain good ideas, and these latter will 
help us a good deal in performing 
virtuous actions and abstaining from 
evil deeds hereafter. That is why in 
reply to the following question of Aruna 
the Lord asks him to kill the devil of 
desire, which is the root of sin and is 
born of the Rajas element which consists 
of attachment. The question of Arjuna 
runs as follows:— 

“But dragged on by what does a man 
commit sin, reluctantly indeed, O 
descendant of Vr§ni, as it were by force 
constrained !”* 

In reply to this que.stion the Lord 
says: “It is desire, it is wrath, begotten 
by the quality of motion ( Rajas ), all- 
consuming, all-polluting; know thou this 
as the foe here on earth.f” 

Further on the Lord calls this desire 
an insatiable flame and points out that 
it clouds wisdom in the same way as 
smoke clouds a flame or as dust soils a 
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mirror or as the amnion wraps the 
embryo. This desire, He continues, 
resides in the senses, the mind, and the 
intellect, and the Lord enjoins Arjuna to 
slay this devil of desire, which cuts at 
the very root of knowledge and wisdom, 
by mastering the senses. Had the pva 
not been powerful enough to conquer 
desire, the Lord could not have urged 
Arjuna to do that. Hence our Kriyaniana 
Karmas are purified by performing noble 
deeds and associating with noble men as 
enjoined by the Lord. It is our current 
actions that form the basis of our 
Sanchita and Prarabdha Karmas. Hence 
one should try to perform noble deeds in 
the present, as it is in the performance 
of these actions :ilone that he is free. 

CAN KARMAvS BE EXHAUSTED 
WITHOUT ENJOYMENT ? 

Now it is necessary to understand 
whether all these three types of Karmas 
can be exhausted by enjoyment alone or 
if there is any [pother means also of de- 
stroying them ? Out of these, Prarahdha 
Karmas are exhausted by enjoyment 
alone. Just as the words of a reliable 
personage do not go in vain, even so 
Prarahdha Karmas cannot be exhausted 
without enjoyment. Enjoyment can be 
brought about without any desire, 
through others* desire or through one’s 
own desire, as mentioned above, or it 
can be had recourse to even as an ex- 
piation for one’s evil deeds. Release 
can be obtained both through service and 
undergoing punishment. Our Sanchita 
and Kriyamana Karmas can be destroyed 
through virtuous acts like sacrifice, 
charity, askesis, service, etc. performed 
in a disinterested spirit, and through 
worship of God consisting of items such 


as control of breath Pranay^ma), 
hearing ( ), reflection or intellection 
( ) and meditation ( ) including 

intercourse with holy men, Bhajan 
( remembrance of God ) and contempla- 
tion ( Dhydna ). These practices give 
rise to saving knowledge [Jhana) 
through purity of heart, whereby the 
whole stock of Sam hit a Karmas is burnt 
as a stack of hay.* And, having no 
selfish interest now, he can have no 
desire for any worldly object whatsoever 
nor docs he retain any attachment for 
action or the ego-sense and hence he 
is incapable of performing intere.sted 
actions. 

It is very easy to secure freedom 
from the bondage of meritorious deeds; 
they can be easily got rid of by being 
consecrated to God. Suppose a usurer 
has advanced some money on loan to 
some one and the latter owes the amount 
to him. The usurer can get rid of this 
sen.sc of creditorship by mentally re- 
nouncing it. He is rid of this sense by 
merely waiving the claim in his mind; 
but the man who owes the amount can- 
not be freed from the liability by simply 
denying the obligation. Similarly, we 
cannot escape the consequences of our 
sins by simply pleading unwillingness 
to suffer the same. In order to get rid 
of those sins we have either to reap the 
consequences or perform disinterested 
actions or disinterested worship, etc. 

Sins and virtuous acts performed by 
the same individual are not mutually 
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accounted for. The former are not set 
aside by the latter, nor the latter by the 
former; they have to be enjoyed severally. 
Suppose A owed some money to B and 
did not repay it. One day, therefore, B 
out of anger gave two lathi blows to A. 
Thereupon A lodged a complaint against 
B before the Magistrate. B in defence 
confessed that he had no doubt dealt A 
a couple of blows, but added that A 
owed him one thousand rupees and de- 
manded that a suitable amount might 
be deducted from the said sum in re- 
compense for the crime and the com- 
plainant made to pay the balance. The 
Magistrate laughed at this reply and .said 
that he should file a civil suit separately 
for recovery of the debt and, if he failed 
to realize the amount, he should have him 
sent to jail in default; but he must take 
the consequences of taking the law in 
his own hands and cudgelling the com- 
plainant. Even so we have to reap the 
consequences of our sinful and virtuous 
acts separately. Meritorious acts per- 
formed with some desire arc not taken 
account of while dealing with sins and 
vice versa. 

WHO AWARDS THE FRUIT 
OF OUR ACTIONS ? 

Some people believe that our virtuotis 
and sinful deeds bring their own re.sult.s 
according to their respective merits, and 
that there is no controlling agency like 
God nor is there any need of God. This, 
however, is an erroneous belief. Such a 
belief presents numerous difficulties and 
is not corroborated by reason. Without 
a controlling agency to distinguish 
between good and evil actions and 
award the fruit the eof accordingly, 
enjoyment of the fruit of actions is not 


possible. For the actions themselves, 
incon.scient as they are, cannot be be- 
lieved to have the controlling power; 
they are mere causes. As regards the 
sinner himself, he would not be prepared 
to suffer the painful consequences of his 
sinful deeds of his own accord; this is 
admitted on all hands and is a well- 
known fact. Suppose some one commits 
a burglary or dacoity. Now the crime of 
theft or dacoity, being inconscient, can- 
not provide punishment for the criminal, 
whereas the criminal himself does not 
court punishment. That is why some 
ruler or admini.strator is required to 
award puni.shments. Even so a controll- 
ing or regulating agency in the person of 
God is required for regulating, differ- 
entiating and awarding the fruit of 
actions. This should not lead one to 
think that there is affinity between n 
king and God. A king who neither 
resides in the hearts of all nor is dis- 
interested and is not free from selfishness 
nor from error can even give a wrong 
decision under the influence of error, 
partiality, ignorance or selfishness. God, 
however, who is impartial, benevolent, 
disinterested, compassionate and just, 
and who is the inner controller of all, is 
not open to error. Whereas a king 
administers justice from a selfish motive, 
God docs so out of mercy and with the 
motive of doing good to the Jivas. It 
may be a.skcd here as to why God takes 
all this trouble if he has no selfish interest 
to serve. Our reply to this is that God 
does not find this work irksome or boring. 
Ju.st as a benevolent person settles others’ 
disputes in an impartial way without 
seeking honour, praise or respect mid 
thus compels the admiration of all, even 
so God dispenses justice to all the Jfvas 
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for their good and in an unselfish way 
due to His benevolent nature. 

If God is not recognized as a controll- 
ing agency, the enjoyment of fruits of 
actions would not be possible. One 
more argument is worth considering in 
this connection. Suppose one has per- 
petrated such horrible sins as entitle him 
to be born as a dog in the next life. His 
actions, which are inconscient, cannot 
take him to the womb of a bitch, ( for 
conveyances such as a cli iriot, a motor- 
car and so on, which arc inconscient, 
cannot carry the rider to his destination 
of their own accord without the guidance 
t f an intelligent driver ) and the sinner 
himself would not like to have himself 
transferred to the womb of a dog for 
reaping the fruit of his sins. He cannot 
do so even if he wishes to, for he docs not 
possess the requisite means. We cannot 
take ourselves to an unknown destination 
even in our conscious state; under such 
circumstances, it is altogether impossible 
to shift from one species to another with- 
out discriminating intelligence. 

If it is urged that the veil shrouding 
our wisdom is lifted at that time, even 
that docs not stand to rea.soii; for at the 
time of death one generally finds himself 
in a bewildered state owing to excess of 
pain and infatuation. His condition is 
quite unlike that of a Yo^fi or an enligh- 
tened man. With ordinary worldly 
knowledge it is neither possible for an 
individual to enter a particular womb 
nor would any one like to do so, as life in 
the uterus is very miserable. Thus it is 
proved that a controlling authority, who 
IS at the same time the Lord of this 
universe, is required for providing enjoy- 
utent of the fruits of actions according to 


their respective merits. And such a 
controlling authority in the person of 
God surely exists. 

WHY IS IT NECESSARY TO 
REMEMBER GOD ? 

Now, supposing that God invariably 
awards the fruit of our actions according 
as they are good or bad, and if He cannot 
reduce or enhance it, why should we 
remember Him ? Let us now consider 
this question. In the first place, remem- 
brance of God is a principal item of 
worship ( UpCisanCt ) is a very noble act 
and a royal road to spiritual advancement; 
nay, it tops all spiritual practices. By 
practising this we feel the urge for it 
more and more and the result is that we 
actually remember God more and more, 
so that our mind gets purified and the 
supreme light of divine wisdom begins 
to be reflected thereon. This fire of 
wisdom burns away the stock of Sahehiia 
Karinas and thus destroys the seed of 
rebirth. That is why worship of God is 
supremely necessary. 

The next reason why we should 
worshij) God is that this constitutes the 
paramount duty of our life. People serve 
their pirents as a matter of duty. 
Naturally, therefore, it is our foremost 
and paramount duty to remember Him 
who is the .supreme Father of all parents, 
who is extremely benevolent, who has 
aflbided us all sorts of facilities, who 
constantly showers His motiveless 
blessings on us, whose commandments 
and injunctions are conducive of our 
lasting good, who is the beacon-light of 
our life, who acts as a guide to those who 
have lost their vision and is the support 
of the drowning and the pole-star for the 
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crew who have lost their way in this vast 
ocean of Samara, 

It is sheer ungratefulness on our 
part not to remember God. When we 
cannot repay the obligations of even our 
parents and teachers, much less can we 
repay the obligations of God, who is our 
best friend. Such being the case, it is 
sheer ungratefulness—tlie meanest of 
all mean acts— to forget Him. 

God can do anything and everything. 
He is able to do, undo and rc-do a thing 
( ), but He does not do so; 
He respects His own laws and we should 
surely not make use of His remembrance 
for the condonation of our sins and for 
having our good actions rewarded. Sins 
are destroyed as a matter of course as 
a result of remembering Him, just as 
darkness disappears even before sunrise. 
Saint Kabir has said:— 

“Our sins are destroyed the moment 
we remember the Divine Name, just as 
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a spark of fire is enough to burn away a 
whole stack of old hay.”* 

But a worshipper of God should not 
expect that His remembrance will 
destroy his sins. One who understands 
the true nature of God does not make 
use of His remembrance for the destruc- 
tion of his sins. One who knows that 
the remembrance of God cuts at the root 
of transmigration ( Satnsara ) itself, 
which is a mere illusion, can never 
utilize it for averting trilling worldly 
troubles. If he docs so, he surely 
commits a great blunder. It is something 
quite undignified like requesting a royal 
friend to exempt one from a duty of Rs. 
10/- only. Hence remembrance of God 
should not be utilized for any worldly 
object whatsoever, but it should be 
practised at all times as a duty. For 
remembrance of God is conducive of good 
and good alone in every case. 


Love of Self. 

Verily, not that we should love creatures, are creatures dear, but 
that we should love the Self, creatures are dear. 

Verily, not that we should love the world, is the world dear, but, 
that we should love the Self, the world is dear. 

Verily, Maitreyi, the Self is to be seen, to be heard, to be borne in 
mind, to be eagerly meditated upon. Verily, by seeing, hearing, thinking of 
knowing the Self, all the universe is known. 

Brhadaranyaka Upani^ad 11, iv. 5 
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ij BSa jl^^Pth has a very deep well and it 
tyiHM cannot be seen without diving very 
nln|deep. It is apparently a polyhe> 
lEK^Bftdron. It indeed cannot be a poly- 
hedron if we can get whatever values 
we persistently seek to obtain from 
Kature. Leibnitz, for example, was 
individualistic and optimistic and like 
modern pragmatists got what values he 
sought as such. Schopenhauer was monas- 
tic and pessimistic and he also got what 
values he sought. 

Has not every philosopher found it 
most difficult to define truth and reality P 
Agreement of the thought with the object 
is our definition of truth. Systematic 
coherence is another. “What is useful is 
true” is a third. “What gives power” 
is a fourth. "What emotionally satisfies” 
is a fifth. “That of which a negative is 
inconceivable” is a sixth. But there is 
hardly anything which is inconceivable I 

May it not be that the One Beality, 
the One Truth, puts on merely a garb of 
unreality— a garb of untruth, i. c., of 
Aluyu-of its opposite ? For example, 
Croton, when potentized, cures Eczema, 
but in its gross form it produces Eczema. 
Similarly, other drugs in their subtle 
transforms cure the very diseases which 
their gross forms can produce. 

We know for certain as little about 
the central truth of God as we know about 
the nucleus of the Sun. That central 
truth ought to reconcile all other truths 
which must be to it as the vapour- layers 
in the Sun are to the nucleus at the 
centre. Truly there are layers upon 
layers. We first take individuals to 
be realities. Then comes in science and 
Bays, these individuals are made up 
of atoms and the atoms are the 
realities. Then the progress of science 
18 
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shows the atoms themselves to be made 
up of sub-atoms, and it becomes prob- 
able that the hypothetical Ether is at 
the bottom of them. From the Gross to 
the Subtle we have proceeded so far. 
The Sankhya said the Ether itself was 
due to a tanmutra whicli was due to I- 
nesB— that which gives all individuality— 
and the I-ncss itself was due to an archi- 
tectonic principle which itself was due 
to the three Gunas— Radiance, Dynamis 
and Inertia of the AnCUi Prakrti^ itself 
blind without the Puriisa, the Spirit. Finally 
the Sankhya meditation showed Prakrii 
itself to be Axidya, in the disappearance 
of which tliero remained nothing but 
the Spirit. If my vapour -layer —my 
Avara^ia — disappeared, I would come to 
the same conclusion. 

Bemove the gravitation pull of the 
Sun and the planets lly off at a tangent 
into space. That pull is invisible, but 
is it not real ? The intelligence which 
has discovered it is invisible, but is it not 
also real P The ideal of every individual, 
of every Nation is invisible; but is not 
that also real P Thus we find the visible 
leads to the invisible and there are 
degrees even of invisibility, as there are 
in the vapour-layers of the Sun. When 
we look at the Sun, we look merely at 
its photosphere. 

The spectroscope shows there is an 
element in the corona of the Sun, which 
is not to be found anywhere else in the 
universe. This element, thecoroniuin, may 
distinguish our Sun from the planets and 
there may be similarly other differentia 
between our Sun and the millions of other 
Suns, between our Universe and other 
universes. These secondary truths differ, 
but there must be a central Beality and 
a central Truth, the Nucleus of all the 
universes. That is God. 
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Vedanta has its uses. Would any- 
thing else have sufficed to console Guru 
Nanak, for example, when he saw the 
horrors of war P Can anything else give 
a reason for not only forgiving but for 
loving even our enemies and for the 
greatest catholicity, the greatest tolera- 
tion, the greatest patience, the greatest 
cheerfulness, the greatest peace of mind, the 


greatest hope, the greatest selflessneBS P 
Can anything else be our prop when every 
other philosophy fails to give satisfaction P 
Moreover, do not all the philosophies of 
the world and all the secondary truths 
And themselves in, as it were, an over- 
shadowing spacious tent when they come 
to Vedanta P There is room for them all- 
room even for the sceptic and the agnostic. 


Vedantic fourth Prasthana and the final Gita. 

By Raghiinandan Prasad Sinha. 


a ust as there are four members of 
the Lord’s Vyuha ( inanilestation ), 
four Vedas, four {tates of con- 
eciouEnesF, four forms of sound, 
fourVarnas and AsraiuaE, Vedanta also has 
four Prasthanas ( Bares ). The Ihct is the 
upanisadt which chiefly aims at the eluci- 
dation of the Sat ( sub?.tratum ) aspect of 
Ih‘ahma\ the second is tho liralumi-SutraSt 
which deals specially with tlic Chit 
( wisdo n ) aspect; the third is the BhaiimaJ’ 
gitd, which concerns mostly with the Amnda 
or realization aspect and in the cud 
declares ( Self-surrender ) or 

surrender to the Lord as the highest and 
the last step. But it stops there and is 
silent about the way and means of such 
surrender ( ). 

It is stated in the JSh'ifiavata Pardtjaf 
Skandha It Chapter V that S5rl Vyasa after 
arranging the Vedais co.npiled the Ma/ui- 
bhurata to elucidate tliuir moanin' to 
ordinary people. But still he was not 
satisfied and thought that he had not 
realized his AtmCi (V. -0). For this lie 
became morose, when IjciNarada appeared 
before him and to him he explained his 
difficulty and enquired about the cause. 
Narada replied that jnritut may destroy 
Karma and Mdyut but it is quite inadequate 
for the attainment of the Lord, if devoid 
of Bhaliti ( devotion ), and likewise even 
unselfLsh actions arc of no use if not 


surrendered to Him ( ibid. V. 12 ). He then 
advised Vyasa to compose the Bhdgavata 
Pnrdija to remove his great want by reciting 
therein the Tiord’s doings and extolling the 
path of llis devotion. Accordingly that 
Piirdtja was comi^iled. Vyasa first sent his 
son ^rl Sukadeva to king Janaka for 
learning J/ltimr, but, finding it insuillciciit, 
taught him the fourth Prasthunut the 
Bhdgavata Piiruija, wliich he later on recited 
to King Pariksit. In the second chapter 
of the Jihiigavata Pardija-Mdhdtmya it is Stated 
that Sri NTtrada tried to rouse J iMmr and 
Vairugya from stupor in which he found 
them, by discourse of Veda, Vedanta aud Gitd, 
but failed. This made him highly deject- 
ed. Whereupon he heard a sound from 
Akdla to the eficct that to achieve his object 
he must perform right action which he 
would learn Iroin a saint. Sanakadi l^sis 
wore then seon by him and to them 
Narada expressed his trouble and wanted 
to know the meaning of the Akasic Sound. 

The IJsis explained to him that rigJit 
action means meditation aud practice of 
the teachings of the Bhdgavata Purdija, 
because Jndna and Vairdgya, even wheJi 
wedded with devotion, are effective only 
when the latter is permeated with 
(pure love), which must be made popular 
( ibid. 63 ). This can only be supplied by 
the Bhdgavata Purdtja, They reminded him 
farther that Vyasa, the knoworof Veda, 
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and Vedanta and author of the GUd, when 
he failed to obtain real peace, compiled 
the Bhd^avata Pnrdtja, which Biipplied his 
deficiency and gave him satisfaction. 

Thus the Bhdgavata Purdi^a is the fourth 
and last Prasth.ina of Vedanta, which especi- 
ally in its 10th Skandha deals with the last 
andthe highest aspect of Vedanta and Brahma, 
which is (flavour of pure divine love). 
This TU ( flavour ) is above Ananda. In the 
latter the sense of enjoyment persists, but 
in the former there is utter renunciation 
or surrender of the very self and thus the 
lover or the en joyer is completely absorbed 
in the enjoyed or the beloved. It is 
said: ‘T^^??:*(He is or flavour). In 
the following passage of the Brhaduranyaka 
Upanl^ad this Tfi is thus hinted at:--‘^?^Trq?y: 

which moans— 
“That is dearer than son, dearer than 
wealth and dearer than all other dear 
things.” 

This (tasting the divine flavour) 

is obtained by selfless and pure divine 
love (TTimu) as a result of complete and 
undivided devotion to the Lord. This 
path is indeed the hardest, which can 
hardly be under stood by any amount of 
intellectual teaching or learning called 
Jndna, however high, but only by ponder- 
ing over the example of the life of the 
devotee of this path. For this reason 
devoted and advanced souls or sis were 
made to take birth in Vraja as Gopls at 
the time of the advent of the Iiord. They 
by their noble and unprecedented self- 
sacrificing devotion and Prema ( Divine 
Love ) showed the path for enlightenment 
of mankind as depicted in the tenth 
Skandha of the Bhdgavata Parana. The sacred 
Pdsa union of Brindaban was really the 
initiation of the Gopis by the Lord into 
Pretnayoga^ which brings about the uni- 
fication of the human soul with the 
Supreme Soul, of which the former is an 
inseparable part. On that occasion when 
He disappeared, the Gopis so completely 


merged their selves with their mind into 
Him as their Inner Self by means of 
intense love that they forgot themselves 
and thereafter talked and acted like Him 
( ibid. XXX. 43 ). In this path Viraha or 
BCx)aration plays a great part, inasmuch 
as it intensifies love and makes it all the 
purer. Lord Gouranga of Nadia also ex- 
craplili jd this divine love by his noble 
life and teachings, lie rightly said that 
where the Gitd ends, the Bhdgaiata Punhta 
commenceB. 

This path of love rcfiuiros from its 
votary complete effacement of personality 
and surrender of self to the Lord within in 
His Rasa aspect by awakening within him 
the sacred ( Divine unifying 

Prema ). The uniqucncss of this path lies 
in the fact that, inasmuch as the union is 
effected through devotion and love, the 
sense of unselfish service with which it 
starts inheres throughout. Hence the 
Gopis called themselves voluntary 
servants. For the Goxfls the Lord 
was the Supremo Self and not a human 
being. 

This path of pure love and devotion 
was explained by the Iiord to Sri 
Uddhava a little before his final exit from 
this world, as lias been dcsciibcd in the 
eleventh Skaiuiha of the lih.igaiata Puruna. Tliis 
teaching of the Lord is the final Bhagavad- 
gitd, in which has been wedded to 

/i/if7W/and pure love and the Gopis have 
been called as the best cxamplars thereof. 
It is stated therein that the Lord cannot 
be reached by Jndna ( Sankhya ) or Yoga or 
such other moans, but only through devo- 
tion ( ibid. XI. xiv. 20 ). The world is 
not shunned by the followers of this path 
as evil but is considered as a manifesta- 
tion of the Lord. The highest form of 
devotion for a devotee is to realize him- 
self as a divine unit at one with the 
Universal Soul and this Divine Unit 
within reflected in, or identical with, the 
entire lives of the outer universe and they 
in turn inherent in the Divinity within. 
( ibid. XI. ii. 45 ) 


The Background of the Badarayana-Sutras. 


By Umesha Mishra, M. A., D. Litt., Kavyatirtha. 


■ rom our studies of the BaJardyaita- 
Sntrast on the lines of ^ankarai it 
appears that the Sutras are not 
an independent production of the 
author. These are entirely based on such 
Mantras of the Upanisads as are help- 
ful to the strengthening of the Vedantio 
position of thought, as interpreted by 
Sankara, according to which Brahma is 
the only absolute reality. The author 
appears to have taken the Mantras 
mainly from the Taittiriya^ the Chhdndogya 
and the Brhaddranyaka Upanisads. Other 
Upanisads, such as KathakOt il7wn(/<r, KausUakl, 
Pralnat and Swddivaiara also have been 
very often utilized. 

Orthodox scholars in India believe, 
and rightly believe, in the gradual decay of 
Indian thought in every respect. Subseq- 
uently it was found necessary to have 
the separate systematization of philo- 
sophical thoughts. This led to the compo- 
sition of the Sutra literature. The liter- 
ature, which may be correctly designated 
as VedS-nta, the end of the Vedas, 
and which consists of the Aranyakas, 
the Brahman as and the Upanisads, 
formed the basis of this Sutra literature. 
Accordingly, almost all the later schools 
of orthodox thought took the funda- 
mental material from the old Vedanta 
literature and developed their own 
individuality with the help of their own 
homogeneous reasonings. In other words, 
although almost all of them unhesitat- 
ingly accepted the supremacy of the so- 
called authority, yet they mainly owe 
their existence to sound reasonings 
guided by the infallible experiences of 
the seers of the past. It appears that, 
according to these schools, authority 
(namely, the Srutis), which itself is 
nothing but the tx .0 record of the 
mature experiences of the great thinkers 


of the past, is only of secondary impor- 
tance, while prominence is given to reason. 

But the nature of the Bddaraya^^ 
Sutras seems to be quite different. These 
Sutras form the basis of the modern 
Vedanta literature. All the Sutras are 
entirely based on the Srutis themselves. 
In fact, the Sutras are a brief and 
concise summary of the ^rutis. There is 
perhaps not a single aphorism the source 
of which cannot be traced to a Sruti. In 
other words, the Bdilardyafia-Sutrast being 
the true and faithful summary of the 
Srutis, representing the old Vedanta, 
rightly deserves the name of 'Ved&nta- 
Sutras' . 

Before a few illustrations, from the 
Sutras, are taken to verify the statements 
made above, it seems necessary to point 
out that the only object of knowledge 
iprameya), according to the modem 
Vedanta, as interpreted by Sankara, is 
Brahma. Hence all the efforts made in 
the Veddnta •Sutras are directed towards an 
exposition of Brahma, directly or indirect- 
ly, which alone justifies the title of 
Brahma-Sutras given to the Veddnta-Sutras. 
Kow, as true knowledge of Brahma can 
be had through its uddelai laksana and 
pariksd, the author has arranged the Sutras 
in the same order and with the same 
aim in view. But, before entering into 
the study of the Veddnta-Sutras, it is 
necessary for the enquirer to undergo a 
sort of training which alone would make 
him qualified for the higher training in 
Vedanta philosophy. 

Having all these facts in mind, 
Badarayana composed the Veddnia-Sutras. 
A few illustrations from the Sdtras 
would make the statements made above 
quite clear;— 
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The first aphoriszo is 
Kowi this can be split up into vnr, 
and mrl^f^nuT. The first word shows that 
the enquirer after the truth contained in 
the Yedantai as taught in these Sutras, 
has finished his preliminary training after 
which alone he is qualified for higher 
training in the subject. This Justifies 
the use of the second word This 

being done, the uddcla of the real object 
of knowledge, namely, Brahma, is made. 
This finishes the first aphorism. Now, 
here it is found that for the first aphor- 
ism the author has utilized the Siksd- 
dhydya and the Brahtna-VaUi of the Taittiriya 
Upani^ad. 

After udde^a comes definition (laksaiia). 
This is done in the next siitra 
which is evidently based on the Bhr^u- 
Valli of the Taittiriya. In this way Badara- 
yana utilizes the whole of the Taittiriya 
for his first two aphorisms. 

Then begins the verification ( pank^d ). 
The statements made above will have to 
b3 examined and verified from all possible 
angles of vision. This is the most impor- 
tant part of the study of any problem in 
the Indian thought. Without this no one 
can bo fully conversant with the real 
position of any school of thought. In so 
doing, the expounder of the school has to 
examine his own position in the light of 
all the possible objections which may be 
adduced against the viewpoint of the 
expounder. This has been done by Badara- 
yana in the remaining aphorisms. 
Now, the very third aphorism 
is adduced as a further support of the 
second aphorism. This is based on the 
Bxhaddra^yaka II. iv. 10. 

But, before proceeding to examine the 
arguments for and against in full detail, 
Badarayana wants to put forth his own 
viewpoint in brief, and this has been 
done in the fourth aphorism ‘erg In 

this aphorism the author has shown the 
synthesis of the entire Vedanta— the last 
portion of the Vedas— which aims, and 


rightly aims, at pointing out that the only 
aim of the Srutis, namely, the old Vedanta, 
is the true exposition of the Vcdantic 
Brahma. It goes without saying, therefore, 
that, according to the orthodox Indian 
scholar, the Sankara school alone repre- 
sents the true Vcdic viewpoint. 

Then the author xjroceeds with the 
critical verification of his position. For 
this the author picks up at random the 
various objects of the empirical world 
which have been mentioned in the ^rutis 
and which appear to possess Eomc sort of 
independent existence. He examines the 
nature of each and all and shows that 
these objects do not refer to anything 
except Brahma. For instance, the terms 
AkMa in (/. i. 22.), Prana in 

( [. I. 23 ), and ( i. i. 28 ), 

Attd in ‘3(mT ( /. «. 9 ), Vaiiwunara in 

( /. ir 24 ), and so on, 
stand for Brahma and Brahma alone. Again, 
it we take each and every Adhikarana, we 
shall see how efforts have been made to re- 
fute every objection against the Advaita- 
vuda of Sankara. These Adhikaranas 
also are not in any i^articular order. No 
serious consideration has been given to 
the arrangement of these Adhikaranas. It 
appears that the author was, as if, sitting 
at ease and the various possible objections 
came to hi a mind at random and he tried 
to refute those objections from his own 
point of view. Thus, there docs not exist 
any logical connection of whatsoever 
kind between any two Adhikaranas. As 
for example, there is no relation of any 
kind between the and the 

and or again, 

and and so on. It is, 

therefore, that there is no order of any 
kind in the use of any Upanisad. As for 
instance, the author has utilized the 
Taittiriya Upanisad for the first two 
Adhikaranas, while for the third he goes 
to the Brhaddratjyaka. Again, for the fifth 
he depends upon the Chhdniiogya-.'bTxt for the 
sixth he takes the help of the Taittiriya 
again • "Evom Adhikaratja Vll to X the author 
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is indebted to the various Gratis of the 
Chhandogyat but for the eleventh he goes to 
the Kaufitahi. Again, even while utilizing 
one particular Upanisad, the author does 
not keep any order. As for instance, in 
utilizing the gratis of the Chluimlogya, it is 
found that the author used Adhyaya VI 
for the fifth Adhikaratja but Adhyaya I for 
the seventh to the ninth Adhikaranas. 
Similarly, in other Adhikaranas no order 
of any kind is maintained in the use of 
the Mantras of any Upanisad or Arat^yaka, etc. 

All these things show that the author 
had only one idea before him, namely, 
the exposition of the true nature of Iirahma\ 
and in order to maintain his position he 
took help of the various ^rutis from 


several Upanisads, Brahmanas and 
Aranyakas. In doing so, he entirely 
depended upon his memory and, there- 
fore, could not keep any order in any case. 
Or it may be said that the pupils of the 
author came forward with their different 
doubts from time to time, which the Guru 
removed from the Vedantic point of view, 
but included those doubts in his work ^ 
the form of possible objections. As the 
pupils had their doubts not in any order, 
the author also did not observe any order 
in the exposition of his viewpoint. The 
only point which the author had to keep 
in his mind is that there is complete 
harmony between the ^rutis and the 
aphorisms. 


Salvation. 

Were a man’s heart so fixed on God as on the world of outward things, 
who would not then be freed from bondage P 

For mind is said to be of two kinds, pure and impure— impure when united 
with desire, pure when free from desire. 

When the mind has been made steadfast, alert, and undistracted, and a 
man attains that state in which the promptings of unruly fancies exist for him 
no more,— that is the highest stage. 

The mind’s undisciplined movements must be checked within the heart till 
they have come to an end. That call 1 true wisdom and salvation. The rest 
is mere book learning and prolixity. 

The happiness of a mind, by inward concentration washed clean from its 
defilement, a mind that has been brought to rest within the Self,- -that happiness 
cannot be pictured forth in words. By inward sense alone it is realized by 
each one for himself. 

Water in the midst of water, fire in fire, sky in the sky— no man can dis- 
tinguish them. Thus he whose unchastened thoughts and feelings have vanished 
merges his soul in God and so finds freedom. 

The mimd alone is the cause of men’s bondage or salvation. When it is 
attached to outward things it tends to bondage, but a mind freed from the 
power of outward things is, we are taught, salvation. 

( Maitrayana Upanishad VI. 34. ) 





Para and Apara Bhakti. 

( Primary and Secondary Devotion ) 

By Jadunath Sinha, M. A., Ph. D. 


arada defines Bhakti as the most 
intense love for God.^ It is of 
the nature of love ( Pretna ) which 
reaches its acme of perfection 
( Parama ). Bhakti is of the nature of Amrta 
( nectar or immortality Love for God 
is as sweet as nectar, by tasting which 
one becomes immortal. One who has 
devotion {Satnstha) for God becomes 
immortal.'' One who lives, moves, and 
has his being in God ( tatsamstha ) becomes 
immortal.'* The nature of love for God 
cannot be described in words.-'' It is 
inelfable. It is as indescribable as the 
taste of a dumb person.^* 

Siandilya defines Paru Bhakti or i)ri- 
mary devotion as attachment to God.* 
This definition may be interpreted in 
another way. Bhakti is the most intense 
attachment ( Para Aniirakii ) or love for 
God. This definition is the same as that 
uf K arada. 

The N arada -piiiicharatra defines Bhakti as 
‘IV alization of God alone as ‘mine’ , accom- 
panied by deep love for Him without 
attachment to any other object in the 
world’. y It is undivided love for God, 

1 ‘?ri I’ ( .\ariuiit- Sfih'us J , ) 

2 ‘ 3 T^^r r -vj 


in which Tie alone is felt as ‘mine’. It 
is not an abstract impersonal sentiment 
for an ideal. It is a living, concrete, 
personal emotion of love for the Supreme 
Person ( Pum^ottama ). In later devotional 
literature a distinction is drawn 
between Bhakti and Prema. Bhakti is spon- 
taneous attachment for God, the desired 
object, in which one is entirely possessed 
by Him, and is absorbed in Him.*' Prema 
is the crowning consummation of Bhakti. 
It is the most concentrated love for God, 
which is full of the n.ost intense attach- 
ment and purifies the heart completely.!'* 
Love of God is the completion and per- 
fection of devotion. 

The Bhdfiavata describes three kinds 
of devotion or Bhakti. If a person is 
actuated by malevolence, arrogance, 
jealousy or anger in showing devotion 
towards God, his devotion isTumasa, since 
Tamas, (inertia) predominates in his 
charactcr.il If a person, actuated by the 
desire for tame, wealth, or any other 
object of enjoyment worships the images 
of God, his devotion is Pajasa, since Rajas 
( energy ) predominates in his character. i- 

If a person is actuated by the desire to 
do duty for the sake of duty, or to burn 
up the roots of ( latent desires ), or 
to please God, iu showing devotion 
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towards God, his devotion is Sattvic, since 
Sattva ( purity ) predominates in his 
oharacter.i'>) These three kinds of devo> 
tion are secondary. They are actuated 
by natural inclinations. But the highest 
kind of devotion is absolutely unmotived 
( Ahaituki ) and uniiiediated ( Avyavahita ) 
devotion towards the Supreme Person.^ 
That is the highest religion of man which 
gives rise to unmotived and uninterrupt- 
ed devotion to God, which fills the soul 
with bli8s> This is primary devotion 
( Para Bhakti ). It is Nirguiju Bhakti or devo- 
tion free from the qualities of Saitvat Rajast 
and Tatnas. It is the spontaneous uninter- 
rupted inclination of the mind towards 
God, the inner soul of all beings, which 
wells out as soon as one hears of the 
qualities of God.^^ One who has this kind 
of supreme devotion does not care for 
anything but the service of God. He does 
not accept the highest gifts of living near 
God iSdlokyay supernatural powers of 
God ( SarAi/ ), approaching God ( ), 

equality with God ( Surupya ), and union 
with God (Sdyujya), even if they are 
offered to Him.^^^ He does not crave even 
absolute independence of the Soul,^ 
or absolute liberation ( Nirvdtia-Mukti ).i'* 
One who adores God with unflinching 
devotion does not crave anything but 
the blessed feet of the Ijord.''^ His is the 
highest kind of devotion ( Para Bhakti ). 

The Gitd speaks of four classes of dev- 
otees: ( 1 ) the distressed ( Arta ), who 
seek deliverance from distress; ( 2 ) the 
inquisitive ( Jijndsu ), who seek the know- 
ledge of God; ( 3 ) the selfish ( Arthdrthi ), 
who seek objects of enjoyment; and ( 4 ) 
the wise (jndni)i who have unmotived 

13. Biagavata III. »ix. l'>. 

14. ‘ajt5f?i«Rft5rr m gwWJl I’ 

( IMd. Iir. >xix. 12. ) 

la. Ibid, I. ii. G. 

IG. Ibid. 111. xxix. 11. 

17. AiU. III. xxix. 13. 

ifi. Aid. XT. XX. 34. 

19. Aid. XI. xiv. 14. 

20. I’ 

Ibid. IV. xxiv. G5. 


love for God. 2 ^ The devotion of the 
distressed, the inquisitive, and the selfish 
is secondary ( Oaufji ), since it has ulterior 
objects in view. But the devotion of the 
wise devotee is unmotived, selfless, and 
primary {Mukhyd).^ He has undivided 
and whole-hearted devotion to God 
( Ekabhakti ).. He is eternally united with 
Him ( Nityayukta ). God is the dearest to 
him, and he is the dearest to God.23 His 
love of God is not blind but enlightened 
by intuition. It is akin to Spinoza’s 
“intellectual love of God.” 

^andilya also speaks of primary 
devotion and secondary devotion. Pri- 
mary devotion is single-minded, whole- 
hearted devotion to God iekdntabhdva),^^ 
It is supreme devotion. The Gud also 
teaches that the devotee undoubtedly 
enters into God by means of supreme 
devotion {Para Bhakti) towards Him.'^ 
Worship of God with devotion is secon- 
dary devotion. It is the cause of Primary 
devotion.^ It is the effect of singing the 
names of the Lord, and the like, which 
bring about attachment to Him. These 
are the means for the attainment of 
secondary davotion.-t^ It is of the nature 
of attachment ( Rdga ), which ripens into 
love ( Prema ) of God. 

Harada also divides devotion into two 
kinds, secondary^' and primary. Second- 
ary devotion is threefold, according as 
Sattva ( Purity ), Rajas ( energy ), or Tamas 
(Inertia) is predominant in the character 
of the devotee.^! Or it is threefold accord- 
ing as the devotees are distressed, in- 
quisitive, or selfish.‘K2 The primary 
devotees are those who have only one end 
in view, namely, God.-» He is the be-all 
and end-all of their life. 

21. VII. 16. 
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The Broken Oath. 



The Spirit of Vedanta. 

BylDevaki Nandan Sharma, M.A„ LL.B. 


he moBt maligned and yet the 
moBt misnnderBtood is the philo- 
sophical doctrine of Adwaitavada. 
In our own days we hear sermons 
preached against what they call the 
“Navlna Vedanta" from hundreds of 
pulpits of the Arya Samaj. Their litera- 
ture is full of condemnation of the theory 
of Adwaitavada. And yet the Vedanta of 
the Adwaitavada type is still the 
crowning glory of the ancient philosophy 
of this country. The trend of philosophy, 
ancient or modern, is always towards 
Adwaitavada— the discovery of the only 
one principle underlying the variety of 
ioriiis. Philosophy rejoices in unifying 
the manifold, resolving the apparent into 
the real, explaining the phenomena in 
terms of the noumeua, reducing the tran- 
sitory glare of Maya into the permanence 
of Brahma, and, lastly, probing underneath 
the multiplicity of physical objects, 
finally to discover the unmaterial posi- 
trons and neutrons. Wordsworth has 
truly said;— 

‘To every Form of being is assigned 
Thus calmly spake the venerable Sage^ 
active Principlc^howe'er removed 
From sense and observation^ it subsists 
In all things, in all natures', in the stars 
Of azure heaven, the unending clou^ls, 

In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 
That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 

The moving waters, and the invisible air.'' 

This Wordsworth’s ‘active Princi- 
ple’, this ‘Brahma’ of the Vedanti, is 
called ‘Aksara’ in the Gita. Thus;— 

?i#ir ll 

“There are two kinds of ‘Purusas’ 
(entities) in this universe— the destructi- 
ble and the indestructible; destructible 
19 


is all beings, and the immutable is called 
indestructible." 

Again, the Gu'i says: — 

I's'irifii ijeerr ?:»nr*isK:ii 

“Entering the earth I uphold all 
beings with My energy and, assuming the 
form of the Moon, full of nectar, I nourish 
all plants." 

But let it be what it may. I am here 
concerned with showing that, even on 
ethical grounds, on which it is largely 
ridiculed, the theory of Vedanta is the 
most justifiable, and, on practical grounds 
as well, it provides a panacea for all our 
ills, social and political. 

It is only the less informed and the 
ignorant who can interpret the 

cardinal principle of Vedanta, as meaning 
that “Constituted mentally and physically 
as I am at present, I am God." What 
it really means is that by constant efforts 
at self-purification 1 can hope to be 
evolved into the All-pervading Divine 
Principle. The process of evolution may 
take a thousand births or none. The 
attainment of Brahma, nay, to become 
identical with Brahma, is the ideal of the 
Hindu view of Evolution. In fact, the 
doctrine of is an abbreviated 

spiritual counterpart of the scientist's 
theory of evolution which is the accepted 
explanation of the physical growth of this 
universe. If simpler organisms, lower in 
the scale of animal evolution, can grow, 
through natural and subjective selection, 
into higher animals, even into the 
advanced man of the modern times, there 
is no reason why the less evolved soul, 
the ‘ Jivutma’ cannot aspire with incessant 
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efforts and through innumerable births, if 
need be, to bo one with the highest soul, 
the 'Faramatma*. There is nothing that 
can obstruct the process of spiritual 
evolution, except one’s own inertia, the 
‘Maya’ of the Vedantl. The spirit in a 
determined struggle against this Tatnas 
( darkness ) can certainly kindle forth 
into the supremely illuminous, when this 
inertia will be crushed for good. 

It is thus regarded that the theory of 
spiritual evolution, entitled the Yedantai 
opens out a vastly brilliant vista of 
unfathomable potentialities and divine 
vision before every aspiring soul and 
instils into her an intense longing for the 
attainment of the highest, the Godhead. 
This is the way the divinity within can 
be realized. 

From the ethical point of view, it is 
unimaginable how one having honest 
faith in Vedanta, and seeing in everything 
the same vitalizing force, can entertain 
ideas of jealousy, hatred and antagonism 
towards others. What was Kant’s for- 
mula “Treat every person, whether in 
thine own self or in another, as an end 
withal and never as a means”; or Hegel’s 
dictum “Be a person and treat everybody 
as a person”, if not the recognition of the 
fundamentally equal status of all, 
embodied in the Vedanta’s celebrated 
formula ( That thou art. ) ? This 

is the bedrock of democracy. How can a 
Vedantl exploit others’ Interests in his 
own interests when they are identical P 


This attitude of Vedanta is expressed 
in the oft-quoted lines of Srlntad Bhagavad- 

gla ^ Tf^ar: anaKla: il 

“The learned see the same in the 
Brahman equipped with humility and 
learning, in the cow, in the elephant, in 
the dog and in the pariah.” How could 
a Vedantl, who has realized the vision of 
the essential unity of all life, hate or 
maltreat a pariah, for instance P How 
could a Vedantl realizing the kinship of 
soul and soul believe in the superiority 
of one colour over another, of one race 
over another, of one religion over 
another P In fact, all sins and crimes are 
born of selffshncss, and Bclffshness arises 
out of the ‘Dwaita’, the exclusiveness. It 
is to drive out this inequality between 
man and man that the Vedanta has sent 
forth the message: “Your soul is all-com- 
prehonsive, her interests are the interests 
of all ana r.>. 0 ir interests are identical 
with yours.” Thus can the ideal of life 
be realized, when the good of the individ- 
ual self ceases to be distinguishable from 
the good of all. What higher spiritual 
socialism can be conceived P Then one is 
entitled to say “I am Brahma ^ the 
Universal Self, and That thou art”. It is 
this ennobling conception of Godhead, 
vitalizing the entire animal creation, in 
fact, the whole universe, that would be 
substituted for the entirely exclusive God. 




‘Not a Hair of Mine is Ever Touched.’ 


S am Indra, I am Life, I am Im- 
mortality, I am Pure Intelligence, 
I am Truth. Know me, this is 
what I consider most beneficent 
for man. 

O Fratardana, the holy scion of 
Jlivodasa, I wage an eternal struggle 
against the Asuras. My might is in vincible. 
No foe Was powerful enough to encounter 
me now or ever. The tales of my battles 
are but legends, an illusion—.WJvtf. By 
Maya’s design I assume many forms. 
You know I slew the three-headed demon, 
Viswarupa, that valiant son of Twasta, 
that fearful Asura who partook of Soma, 
Sura and Anna respectively with his three 
mouths. He who symbolized the triple 
Giinas was broken by me and breathes 
no more. Those ascetics who were devoid 
of the essence of Vedic knowledge I cast 
away to be devoured by the wolves. 
The rumblings of my thunder-bolt are 
terrific for those wnose soul’s darkness 
has not been dispelled by the light of Veda. 
By all these deeds— hundred and one, 
O Fratardana, not a hair of mine has 
been hurt, 

I exterminated the race of the 
Frahladlyas in the vast domains of 
heaven. I annihilated the breed of 
Paulomas in the ample expanse of firma- 
nent. I crushed the Kalakhanja brood on 
earth, yet not a hair of mine has been injured. 

I have witnessed aeons after aeons 
frittering away into void. I have ex- 
perienced the eternal cycle of Time wear- 
ing an unending chain. Ageless and 
deathless, I watch the dissolution of 
cosmos upon cosmos. Universes disappear 
as dust before mine eyes, yet not one hair of 
tnine is ever modified. 


By Vasudeva "'Angirasa." 

Time and Space touch me not. By my 
sufferance they fold and unfold the eternal 
mesh. Two parallel mysteries— and 
Rupa—iha great Yaksas, know not one 
grain of me. The Existent and the Non- 
existent, the Mortal and the Immortal, 
Life and Death, Darkness and Light, — 
these comprehend not one hair of me. 

The hieroglyphics of all world’s 
scriptures decode not a single syllable of 
my challenging mystery. Not one tiny 
atom has ever felt the subordination of 
man’s meddling intellect, nor shall it ever 
yield its pent secrets to all the clever 
manoBUvrings of science and art. My 
hieroglyphized enigmas I disclose to those 
whom I choose. There is no asking for it, 
Fratardana. If I grant not it of my own 
accord, no supplications avail. You knew 
this, O Divodusa’s noble hero, and hence 
you said, “Verily I remain without a boon, 
if, O Indra, you grant it not yourself.’’ 
This is the great which de- 

lights my heart. 

I am the Great Question ( ). The sages 

ever interrogate about Me by repeating 
‘What’ ^ ). I am indeed Ka ( ^ ), 

the unmanifest Frajapati who moves 
within the womb of all and who himself 
assumes diverse forms. From /va radiate 
all beings, names and forms; into that 
Centre again do they merge themselves. 
They call me Indra, for I flare up in the 
hearts of all ( )• They call me 
Indra, for I perceived and comprehended 
all that was beside me ( TO ). I am 
Indra, for the senses derive their suste- 
nance from me. I break asunder refreshing 
draught from cooped up vats ( ^ ). I afford 

supreme delight to all beings ( ^ ), 
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I have placed the element of Joy within 
'all ( ^ ^ ). I cause Ananda to burst forth 
I flow out for the devotees 
( )• I rejoice within enlightened 

souls ( from ). The hoary 

sage Agrayana called me Indra. for I made 
all creatures Aupamanyava 

endorsed my name for my intuitional 
vision ( %i ). I am Indra, for I wax 
stronger ). I respect sacrifioers 

who * offer their oblations of divine 
knowledge in my name ( ^ ). 

These and many others are thoBaphometic 
derivations ( ) of my names. 

I am one, yet many are the appellations 
that Sages have applied to me ( ^ 

). I am the eternal germ (uar^rr^) 
which constantly creates and recreates. 


I oast off old integuments and take on 
new ones My 

ecdysis is an ever-unfolding process. I 
make the Cosmic Tree, the divine 
A^vattha, vegetate into endless boughs 
and leaves. I am the One in the many. 
I am One without a second. Woe betide 
him who perceives the many as real 1 

O Fratardana, distinguish the Beal 
from the unreal. Choose the Immortal 
in preference to the mortal. Thou art 
selected. I grant thee a boon, O Daivodasi. 


Remember that amidst all these 
meanderings not a hair of mine is ever touched 
cr injured^ 


dPI 


H cTSf ^ i 

^ jf osrir II 


God and the World. 


That Highest Person who wakes in tliose who sleep, 

Framing dear objects, first one, then another, 

That only is the Bright One; That is Cod; 

That only is called the Immortal. In It rest 
All worlds; none go beyond It. All is One. 

As lire, though one, on entering the world, 

Shaped itself, form for form, to all things in it, 

So the One Inner Self in every creature 
Takes form from each, and is outside it still. 

As air, though one, on entering the world. 

Shaped itself, form for form, to all things in it. 

So the One Inner Self in every creature 
Takes form from each, and is outside it still. 

Even as the sun, the eye of all the world. 

Is not defiled by evil things it sees. 

So the One Soul of all is not defiled 
By the world’s misery, for It lies beyond it. 

( Kathopanishad II. v. 6—// ) 



The Five Sheaths ( Pancha Koshas ). 

By Dasharatha Sharma, M. A. 


T hough the Ego and the non-Bgo 
are as opposed to each other as 
light and darkncBs,* the one being 
ever the subject, and the other 
its object, it is the innate tendency of 
the human mind to identify the individ- 
ual spirit with any of the following:— 

( a ) The material body ( ^ srtt ), 

( b ) the vital airs with the organs 
of action, 

( 0 ) Manas directing the five organs 
of senee, 

(d) BudiHii directing the same five 
organs, or 

( e ) the Sattvic aspect of AviJyu result- 
ing in the blissful condition 
experienced in sound sleep. 

The ignorant identify the Ego with 
the material body. Others identify it 
with Prana, Manas, Ihtchihi or the Kurana 
Sarira according to their various grades 
of intelligence. These four along with 
the gross body may be and are, there- 
fore, rightly regarded by the wise as the 
five Kosas or sheaths that envelop the 
spirit. One has to pierce through these 
in order to get at its real nature. In 
the I<athopani.^aii the soul is said to lie 
concealed in a cave According to 

Swami Vidyaranya, the author of Pancha- 
Mj, these five sheaths constitute the 
referred to in the SrutiA None can 
reach the spirit who does not know well 
its ins and outs, and for that a good 
knowledge of these sheaths is extremely 
necessary. 

* Sco the 'AdbyaBB PrakarauH’ of this Fariraka Bhnshya 
t Panchadan III. 1. 


( a ) The first of these sheaths and 
the outermost is the gross material body. 
Being sustained by food, it is known as 
the Annamaya Ko-.a. We might advance t ho 
following arguments to prove that it is 
different from the soul: — 

1. A dead body is devoid of con- 
EciousnesB. If the gross body were 
the spirit, the dead body would be as 
conscious as the one that is living. 

'2. If the gross body wore the soul, one 
should not say "I who had parents 
in childhood have grandsons now 
in old ago”, because there is little 
reason to identify the bodies of old 
age and childhood. The self-con- 
sciousness that persists in spite of 
the change of bodies must therefore 
be regarded as something quite 
distinct from them. It is like thread 
that strings together the various 
flowers of a garland, and is itself 
not a flower. 

a. In the state of dreaming the gross 
material body is dead, as it wore. 
OonsciousucsB is, however, as active 
as ever: for without it who would 
be the dreamer P We can therefore 
differentiate the two by the logical 
principle of concomitance and 
difference ( ). 

4. The material body is not eternal. 
Its being regarded as the spirit 
would, therefore, expose us to the 
faults of and As we 

sow, so must wo reap. But, if the 
spirit is not to exist after the 
death of the body, ( as it, of course, 
must not, if the body is the spirit ) 
who is to enjoy’ or suffer for the 
good or bad actions performed in 
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this life P Thus will result the fault 
fcTJi»iR?T or the destruction of what 
has been done. Further, if the non- 
eternal body is the spirit, there is 
nothing to account for the birth of 
one individual in a rich and of the 
other in a poor family. It is then a 
good instance of ^TfTTwrnnr, that is, 
the accruing of the fruit of some- 
thing that has not been actually 
done. To steer clear of both these 
faults, one must reject the theory 
that the gross body is the spirit. It 
is a mere sheath, and that too the 
densest and the most easily 
detected, that envelops the spirit. 

b ) The sheath lying next to the 
material body consists of the vital airs 
with the organs of action, and is known as 
the Praiiatnaya Kosa. Being devoid of con- 
sciousness, the characteristic mark of the 
spirit, it should not, of course, be identi- 
fied with it. 

( c ) Manas directing the five organs 
of sense constitutes the Manomaya Koxa, 
Manas is the faculty of reflection. It acts 
like something conscious, and is there- 
fore more easily confounded with the 
spirit than the gross body and the vital 
airs. It can, however, be differentiated 
from the spirit, because:— 

1. Manas gets hushed up in Susupti or 
dreamless sleep. If it were identical 
with consciousness, it should have 
continued like it even when the man 
slept without having any dreams. 

2. According to Vachaspati MisraM^mas 
is an organ like the other sense- 
organs. It is a sort of instrument 
and should not, therefore, be 
identified with the subject, who is 
its user. 

Some might even believe that the 
soul, too, does not exist in SusupU. But 
that it does so is proved by a person’s 
remembrance in the morning to the effect 
that he was aware of nothing while 
asleep. As only that person can have 


the ( remembrance ) of an experience 
who had the experience, we must con- 
clude that the person who had the 
remembrance in the above form in the 
morning did exist in Susupti and experi- 
ence the absence of knowledge remem- 
bered by him while awake and fully 
active. 

( d ) The fourth sheath consists of 
Buddhi directing the same five organs 
of sense. It is known as the Vijnunamaya 
Kosa, It is different from the soul, because 

( 1 ) Like Manas, Buddhi, too, gets hushed 
up in Susupti or deep sleep. 

( 2 ) Like Manas, Biuldhi is also an 
instrument. 

The arguments urged against the 
identification of the Manomaya Kosa with 
the soul might therefore be urged with 
equal force against its identity with the 
Vijfidnatnaya Kosa. 

( e ) Last of all comes the Anamlamaya 
Ko^a or Avidyd in its Sattvic aspect caus- 
ing the blissful experience of Susupti, The 
nature of Susupti helps us in differentiat- 
ing the soul from the Vijfldnamaya and 
the Manomaya sheaths. But that the 
Sattvic aspect of which accompanies 

the spirit even in Susupti is itself nothing 
more than a sheath is proved by the 
following facts:— 

1. It is not eternal. With waking this 
condition passes away and is not 
again experienced for 18 hours or so. 

2. In meditative self- absorption or 

there is absence of Avidyd. Only 
the spirit remains, and this must 
therefore, according to the logical 
principle of concomitance and 
difference, be regarded as different 
from AvidyCi. 

Besides the process outlined above, 
there is one more and perhaps a simplei^ 
way of differentiating the soul from its 
sheaths. ’’Soul*’, it is said, “is the object 
which one has in view when one uses 
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the personal pronoun ‘I’.*' It is different 
from whatever can be used in juxtaposi- 
tion with the word ‘my*. We say, for 
instance, ‘my body’ ‘my BenseB’, ‘my 
breath’, 'my mind’, ‘my intellect’, ‘my 
ignorance’. This means that the body 
etc. are different from their proprietor 
indicated by the word ‘my’.* 

When the soul gets differentiated 
from its sheaths in the above manner, 
it shines in its true character of pure 
consciouBnesB. It does not require any 
proof; for it is the basis of all proof, 
something that the proofs must X)rc- 
suppose before they are brought into 
operation. “The self shines by its own 


light.” “He shines before all else.” “By 
his light the whole world is illuminated.” 
None who realizes his existence can 
deny the existence of the soul, for who 
would believe him when he himself 
exists ? So says, therefore, the Sruti: 

I 

Vs? II 

( Tniftirlya Vpani'iad II. 6.) 

“He who knows Brahma or Atma as 
non-existing becomes himself non-exist- 
ing. lie who knows Brahma or Atmu 
as existing, him, in conseciuence, the 
wise know as existing.” 


The Superb Uniqueness of Vedanta. 


By Swami Abhedananda, Ph, D. 


WHAT IS VEDANTA !> 

t is generally believed that by 
Vedanta Philosophy is meant a 
philosophy confined exclusively 
to the Vedas, the sacred Scriptures 
of the Hindus; but the term ‘Veda’ in this 
case is used to signify, not a particular 
book but ‘Wisdom’, being derived from 
the Sanskrit root ‘Vid’ ( to know ), from 
which the English word ‘Wisdom’ is 
also derived; while ‘Auta’ means end. 
Vedanta, therefore, i'riplics literally 'End 
of Wisdom’. And the philosophy is 
called ‘Vedanta’, because it explains 
what that End is, and how it can be 
attained. 

All relative knowledge ends in the 
realization of the unity of the individual 
soul with the infinite Truth of the 
universe. The ultimate reality is the 
Universal Spirit or Brahma, It is the 
infinite ocean of wisdom. As rivers 
running across thousands of miles ulti- 



mately end in the ocean, so the rivers 
of relative knowledge, flowing through 
the various stages of the phenomenal 
universe, ultimately end in the infinite 
ocean of existence intelligence (f^), 
bliss and love ( ). 

TilE ri-irDOSOPHY AND KEECGION 
OF VEDANTA 

To realize this unity must be the 
final aim of all true religions, but the 
religious history of the world shows 
that no other nation has ever at any 
period understood it so clearly or preached 
it so boldly as did the B^is or Hindu 
sages of ancient India. For nearly five 
thousand years, indeed, the Hindu people 
have realized the sublime idea that 
“Truth is one, but the means of attaining 
it are many”. In the RigveJa, the most 
ancient of all scriptures of the world, 
we read: “That which exists is one, men 
call it by various names'.” The Jews 


♦ f't'c the I'urc'Wc.rd to Ai nnla l\ri>hiiU Saitii's ulilii-n of tlu- Siiriraka Uhashya \rilh iiiiic 

('('ir.iiii iiturii s und Fiib-coinnu-iitariis. 
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oall it Jehovah; the OhristlanB, God or 
Father in Heaven; the Mohammedans 
worship it as Allah; the Buddhists, 
as Buddha; the Parsees, as Ahura Mazda; 
while the Hindus call it Brahma or I4wara. 

Upon this fundamental Truth rests 
the whole structure of Vedanta teachings. 
It insists upon the doctrine of the unity 
of existence under a variety of names, 
and offers, as can no other philosophy 
or religion, an adequate foundation for 
all the dilferent phases of dualistic 
( Dwaita ), qualified non-dualistio ( Viiista- 
dwaita ) and monistic ( Adwaita ) systems of 
philosophy and religious thought. 
Vedanta, indeed, may be said to establish 
a universal religion which embraces all 
the special religions of the world. 

The system of Vedanta has many 
phases. The dualistic phase includes 
the fundamental principles of all the 
dualistic or monotheistic systems, such as 
Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity, 
Islam and other systems that advocate 
the worship of a personal God, or devo- 
tion to any Divine Ideal. 

The qualified non-dualistic phase 
embraces all the systems which teach 
the immanency and transcendency of 
God. It includes all such ideas as “God 
dwells in us as well as in the universe”, 
“We live and move and have our being 
in God”, “He is the soul of our suols”, 
“We are parts of one stupendous Whole”, 
“We are sons of God, the children of 
Immortal Bliss”, etc. But the monistic 
phase of Vedanta is the most sublime 
of all. Very few of the advanced think- 
ers and philosophers can appreciate the 
grandeur of spiritual oneness. Yet, 
herein lies the solution of the deepest 
problems of science, philosophy and 
metaphysics, as well as the final goal 
of all religions. It alone explains how 
it is possible for one to say “I and my 
Father are one”. 

The superb uniq^-eness of Vedanta 
lies in its conception of God as personal, 


impersonal and beyond both. The personal 
aspect of the God of Vedanta is 
worshipped under different names and 
forms of sectarian religions. The God of 
Vedanta ( Iswara ) is one, but has many 
names. He is the Father in Heaven of the 
Christians, Allah of the Mohammedans, 
Ahura Mazda of the Zoroastrians, Ti 
Tien of the Chinese, Jehovah of the Jews, 
and Buddha of the Buddhists. He is the 
same asVisnu, Siva and Divine Mother 
of the Hindus. He is sexless; therefore. 
He is both the Father and the Mother 
of the universe. Ho may be worshipped 
by devotees as a masculine or feminine 
deity or may be regarded as It. 

The religion of Vedanta is uniquely 
universal, because it is not built around 
the personality of any founder. Any 
religion or philosophy that depends for 
its authority on a specific personality can 
never satisfy the demands of a universal 
religion. In order to make a system 
of philosophy universal, the first thing 
necessary is that it must be absolutely 
impersonal. So long as there is a founder 
of a religion, it is limited by the personal- 
ity of the founder and cannot be 
universal, as we find in special religions 
like Christianity, Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism and kindred Faiths. The 
followers of each of these groat religions, 
forgetting the fundamental principles, 
become attached to the personality of 
its founder and refuse to recognize any 
other; and this results in the discord, 
conflict and persecution with which the 
pages of religious history of the world 
are filled. 

The religion of Vedanta has neither 
dogma nor creed of any kind. Like an 
impartial judge, the religion of Vedanta 
gives a proper place to each of those 
sectarian religions in the grand evolution 
of the spiritual thoughts and systems of 
all nations. Having no founder, it 
stands upon the eternal spiritual laws 
that have been discovered by various 
sages and seers of Truth of all oountries 
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and of all ages, and which have been 
described in the different Scriptures 
of the world. As the spiritual laws are 
uniform and universal like the laws of 
nature, they must pervade all the 
Scriptures of different nations. 

Furthermore, the students of Vedanta 
find in this universal religion the ulti- 
mate conclusions of the greatest scientific 
thinkers and philosophers of the East 
and the West. It embraces all the scien- 
tific truths and all the philosophies of the 
world. The one Infinite Reality or lirahma 
of Vedanta is the same as the Oversoul 
i^Paramatma) oi Emerson, the Good of 
Plato, the Substantia of Spinoza, the 
Dinge an Sich or “transcendental 
thiug-in-itself” of Kant, the Will of 
Schopenhauer, the Unknown and Un- 
knowable of Ilerbert Spencer, the 
Substance of Ernest Haeckel, the 
Matter of the materialists, the 
Universal Spirit of the spiritualists. 
Therefore, Prof. Max Muller said: 
“Vedanta is the most sublime of all 
philosophies and the most comforting 
of all religions”. He also declares; 
“None of our philosophers, not excepting 
Heraclitus, Plato, Kant, or Hegel, has 
ventured to erect such a spire, never 
frightened by storms or lighten ings. 
Stone follows on stone, in regular 
succession, after once the first step has 
been made, after once it has been 
clearly seen that in the beginning there 
can have been but One, and there will be 
but One in the end, whether call it 
Atmj or lirahma.*^ ( “The Six Systems of 
Indian Philosophy”, P. 239). Schopen- 
hauer said about Vedanta: “It has been 
the solace of my life, and it will bo the 
solace of my death.” 

Vedanta accepts the teachings of great 
prophets and inspired saints like Moses, 
Zoroaster, Confucious, Laotze, Buddha, 
Jesus the Christ, Mahomet, Sankara- 
oharya, Ramanuja, Ohaitanya, Nanak and 
Ramakrishna Paramahansa. It also 
leaves room for those who are yet to 
Qome for the good of humanity. 

20 


Another unique feature of Vedanta 
is that it docs not prescribe to all one 
special path by which to reach the ulti- 
mate goal. On the contrary, it recognizes 
the varying tendencies of different minds, 
and guides each along the way best suited 
to it. It clasBifies human tendencies into 
four grand divisions, which, together 
with their sub-divisions, cover almost all 
classes of people; and then it sets forth 
the methods which may be helpful to 
everyone. Each of these methods is 
called in Sanskrit ‘Yoga’. 

The first is Karma yoga. It is for the 
active man, for those who like to work 
and are always ready to do something for 
the help of others; in short, it is for the 
busy, everyday working man or woman. 
Karmayoga teaches the secret of work, and 
tells us how we can turn our daily actions 
into acts of worship, and thus reach perfec- 
tion in this life through work and work 
alone. It is essentially practical and 
absolutely necessary for those who prefer 
an active career, for it will teach them 
how to accomplish a maximum of labour 
with a minimum loss of energy. The 
larger part of the mental energy of the 
majority of people in this country is 
needlessly wasted by the constant rush 
of their daily lives, which is merely the 
result of lack of self-control. Did they 
know the secret of work, they would not 
only avoid this waste, which is the cause 
of the many nervous disorders to which 
they are at present subject, but would 
actually lengthen their days. Karmayoga 
reveals this secret, and opens the way 
to complete self-mastery. 

The next method is Wuikfiyoga. It is 
for such as arc of an emotional nature. 
It teaches how ordinary emotions can 
bring forth spiritual unfoldment of the 
highest kind and lead to the realization 
of the ultimate ideal of all religions. In 
a word, it is the path of devotion and 
love. It explains the nature of divine 
love and shows us how to turn human 
love into divine, and thus fulfil the 
purpose of life both here and hereafter. 
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The third is Rajayoga— the path of con- 
centration and meditation. The field of 
Rujayoga is very vast. It covers the whole 
psychic plane and describes the processes 
by which the psychic powers are devel- 
oped, such as thought-reading, clairvoy- 
ance, clairaudience, the evolving of finer 
perceptions, the going out from the body, 
the curing of disease through mental 
power and the performing of all such acts 
as are ordinarily called miracles. All the 
psychic powers which were displayed by 
Jesus of Nazareth and his followers, and 
which are used to-day by Christian 
scientists, mental healers, faith healers, 
divine healers, and various other kinds 
of healers, have been displayed from 
ancient times by the Yogis in India. 

Rujayoga takes these psychic powers 
and phenomena, classifies them and 
makes a science out of them. It also 
teaches the science of breathing. The 
wonderful effects of breathing exercises 
on mind and body are not unknown to the 
mental healers of the West. If, however, 
Rujayoga deals scientifically with the 
psychic powers, it docs not cease to warn 
its students that the attainment of any of 
these powers is not a sign of spirituality. 
This is a great lesson which the mental 
healers and Christian scientists of 
America especially will have to learn 
from the Yogis of India. Little brains 
and weak intellects easily tuiii away 
from the path of spiritual truth when 
some psychic power begins to manifest 
itself in them; and they think that they 
have reached the highest state of 
spirituality because they have got the 
power to cure headache or heartache. 
Rajayoga, however, teaches that the 
exercise of psychic powers and making a 
profession of it are great obstacles in the 
path of spiritual advancement. Its 
principal aim, on the contrary, is to lead 
the student, through concentration and 
meditation, to the highest state of super- 
conEciousness, where the individual soul 
communes with the Universal Spirit and 
realizes the unity of existence, eternal 
ipeace, and happiness. 


jnanayoga is the fourth method. It is 
the path of right knowledge and discrimi- 
nation. This is for those who are intellec- 
tual, discriminative, and of a philosophi- 
cal nature. 

Thus we can see in some slight degree 
how universal is the scope of Yedanta. 
Vedftuta also explains the fundamental 
principles of spiritualism, tells ns how 
the soul exists after death and under 
what conditions, what kind of souls can 
communicate with us, and what becomes 
of them afterwards, how the earth-bound 
souls, being subject to the law of Karma or 
causation, reincarnate on this earth taking 
human forms, again and again. It explains 
the science of the soul, and it expounded 
the law of correspondences ages before 
Swedenborg was born. 

The religion of Vedanta recognizes 
spiritual growth and evolution in the 
path of realization. As in our physical 
body there are different stages of growth 
like childhood, youth and maturity, so in 
the spiritual life there are spiritual 
childhood, spiritual youth and spiritual 
maturity. The one leads to the other, the 
one merges into the other and ultimately 
leads to the realization of God. Spiritual 
childhood begins with ancestor-worship 
and ends with the conception of one extra- 
cosmic personal God who dwells in a 
heaven outside nature. All the dualistic 
or monotheistic religions do not go beyond 
this stage of spiritual childhood and make 
their followers believe that this is the 
highest and there can be nothing higher. 

But the spiritual youth begins when 
the seekers after Truth gradually realize 
that God is not outside nature, but that 
He dwells in nature as well as within 
us, that He is not extra-cosmic but intra- 
cosmic, that He is immanent and resident 
in nature, that He is the Soul of the 
universe. Just as the soul in our body is 
the internal ruler of our body, so the Soul 
of the universe is the internal Buler of 
the universe. He governs the world, not 
from outside but from inside. Be is the 
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Creator, not in the senso that Bitting 
somewhere in a Heaven outside nature 
He commands and creates something out 
of nothing; He creates or starts the 
evolution of nature by pouring His 
spiritual influx in this nature or Praktrti 
( Latin Procreatrix ) or creative energy:— 

ww: *n?5r II 

( GUa XIV. 3 ) 

In fact, the cosmic energy forms the 
body of the Spiritual Being. God then 
appears to be both the efQcient and the 
material cause of the universe ( 
qiROT ) and, therefore, He is not only the 
Father but the Mother of the universe,— 
Father and Mother both in one. The 
individual souls are parts of His own 
Being like sparks of a huge bonfire— 

^T5R: I’ 

( Gita ) 

Our souls are immortal by nature. 

This state gradually leads to epiritu* 
al maturity, where we do not think of 
the world or of its creation, but, rising 
above all phenomena, we realize the 
indivisible oneness— that we are not 
merely sparks, but that we are closer to 


Divinity, that we are spiritually one with 
God. Then and then alone we can say, 
»T and my Father are one”— 

Thus, by reaching maturity in spiritual 
life one attains to the absolutely monistic 
( ) realization of spiritual oneness. 

The religion of Vedanta is truly 
catholic and tolerant. It has no quarrel 
with any x^^rticular form of worship. 
All rituals, all ceremonials and all forms 
of worship advocated by dualistic Faiths 
are only means to the realization of the 
highest end of spiritual oneness with 
Divinity or Brahma. Therefore Vedanta 
embraces all forms of worship as well as 
all other sectarian religions of the world. 
Well has it been said by Prof. Max Muller: 
“For all practical purposes, the Vedantist 
would hold that the whole x>henomenal 
world, both in its subjective and objective 
character, should be accepted as real. 
It is as real as anything can be to the 
ordinary mind; it is not mere emptiness 
as the Buddhists maintain. And thus 
the Vedanta philosophy leaves to every 
man a wide sphere of real usefulness, and 
places him under a law as strict and 
binding as anything can be in this 
transitory life; it leaves him a Deity to 
worship as omnipotent and majestic as 
the deities of any other religion. It has 
room for almost every religion, nay, it 
embraces them all.” {Three lectures on 
Vedanta Philosophy. ) 




God is All 


-By Hifendranath Dutta, M.A., Vedantaratna. 


he Vedanta speaks of Brahma as 
(one without a second ). 

JTJi I’ 

( Chhdndogya Upanisad Vi. it. 1 ) 

That is to say, God is not only a 
Unity but a Uniqtiity. 

‘Jf g fefiqafei I’ 

{ Drhaddraiiyaka Upanisad IV. Hi. 23) 

Kot only 'there is no God but God’ 
), but God is all-in-all. 

‘set B^iTOrac 9 gqftgii^ a 
?r ^oRfs ?r 3qR?i; ^ I’ 

( Chhdndogya Upanisad Vll. xxv, 3 ) 

“He is above, He is below; He is 
before, He is behind; He is to the south, 
He is to the north; nay, everything is 
He'*, that is, there is nothing beside or 
beyond Him. 

Therefore the Vcdantic proclamation, 
clear, concise and unequivocal, is 

But can this be maintained in 
the face of the manifold universe, which 
hits our senses— either external or internal 
—every moment of time ? Manifestly 
there is multiplicity, yet Vedantic 
monism assures us: ?rRTf?!FT “There 

is no multiplicity whatsoever !” 

If we trace back the Vedanta to 
its pristine source, viz., the Upanisads, 
we shall find that the problem of non- 
duality is tackled there in a twofold way— 

( 1 ) by asserting that multiplicity, 
DwaitUt duality, is only Mdyd\ and ( 2 ) by 
demonstrating that the external world, 
with its manifoldness, if carefully 
analysed, is seen to be a mere mode of 
manifestation of the Absolute. 


There arc, we find, a few passages in 
the Brhaddranyaka which Bay that “the 
world exists as it were"' (the word 
employed is ^ ). 

‘qq r? Niw ^ I 

( //. tv. U ) 

‘jnr qi 

( ly. Hi. 31 ) 

‘q Twfcr l’ 

( IV. iv. 19 ) 

T his is the accent of pure monism; 
for, if the external world were a reality— 
f. c., anything more than mere 'illusion’—, 
how could the scripture make use of 
the expression 'as it wore’ ( ) t So 
Badarayana, summing it up, says in the 
Brahma ‘Sfdras : — 

(///. u. 3) 

That is, the esse of the universe is its 
pcrcipi. The world exists only so far as it 
appears to exist— It 
is really a matter of words ). 

That is why the ancient Risi of the Rigveda 
declared; «%xit ( Though one, 

the wise call It by various names. ) The 
point is finely illustrated by the father 
of Swetaketu in a famous passage of the 
Chhdndogya Upanisad:^ 

q*rr gq fqira 

^nsrqunior fq^ qmW qjqjl I 

wwifqq f^r?i 
^qisrqriww qrqqq fwrnrefjR^q 

(V/. ». 4-6) 
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The father explains thus to 
the dlsorlminating son: •*If, my dear, 
yon know a lamp of earth, yon 
▼erlly know all earth-made things, 
beoanse they are a mere matter of 
words, only differing names and forms 
the underlying sabstanoe 
being the earth. If, my dear, you know 
an ingot of gold, yon verily know all 
gold-made things; for they are a mere 
matter of words, only differing names and 
forms,— the underlying substance being 
gold. If, my dear, you know a piece of 
iron, you verily know all iron-made 
things; for they are a mere matter of 
words, only differing names and forms,— 
the underlying substance being iron. 
The same is the case with regard 
to the universe,— the underlying sub- 
stance of it all being the Absolute.** 
He it is that appears as the multiple 
universe of Nama-Rrtpa\ He alone is, the 
rest being mere appearance. This 
is what the Vedanti calls Vitvrfa— 

5r<n fNft i*—, wherein the manifold 

world is superimposed on the Reality, 
the One Sa/i by Mhyasat which, as Sankara- 
charya explains, is a mere matter of 
seeming. 

SITU i’ { Sankara- Bhasya 

on I. i. 1 of the Brahma-Sutras ) 

The familiar analogy isrT5-«%,^%-TeRT 
and where, due to hallucina- 

tion, the rope appears to you as the snake, 
the mother-of-pearl as silver and the 
solar rays as flowing water. The last is 
named the mirage or Fata Morgana in 
the West. Thus wo read: “When the 
weather is calm and ground hot, the 
Egyptian landscape appears like a lake 
and the houses look like islands in the 
midst of a widely spreading expanse of 
water. ' * 

q*iT II 

The analogy is no doubt fine; but, in 
the case of the external world, how is the 
Buperimposition to be explained P 


The new Psychology of the West 
has familiarized us with the phenomenon 
of ‘suggestion*, wherein the operator, by 
the mere mental act of Sankalpa, oan 
make the subject see a romping lion in a 
Iiondon drawing-room or feel the pelt of 
rain when it is full spring-tide with the 
full moon sailing in a cloudless sky. 
That is in<ift-tc2t«i2 hallucination, generally 
induced by hypnotism. But cases are on 
record of Collective hallucination, conjured 
up apart from hypnotism. This we 
call in this country magical 

conjuring, the acme of which is the Rope- 
trick. This trick was in practice in 6t1 
Sankarachary a* s time and is referred to by 
him.4> But as doubt has lately been sought 
to be cast on its genuineness, I shall 
quote here a sixffilar trick of magio, 
which was witnessed by the Emperor 
Jehangir and recorded in his ‘Memoirs'. 

“They produced a man whom they 
divided limb from limb, actually sever- 
ing his head from the body. They 
scattered these mutilated members along 
the ground and in this state they lay 
for some time. They then extended a 
sheet or curtain over the spot; and one 
of the men, putting himself under the 
sheet, in a few minutes came from below, 
followed by the individual supposed to 
have been cut into joints, in perfect 
health and condition, and one might 
have safely sworn that he had never 
received any wound or injury what- 
ever.*’— “Memoirs of the Emperor 
Jehangir” (translated by Major David 
Price). 

Using this analogy Sankara says:— 

airfor I’ 

{Bhasya on II. i. 28 of the Brahfna-S&tras) 


ap y t ipr: q as *ipn^ n’ 

(Bha$hi/a on I. i. 17 ol tho BrahmehSiOrM) 
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Whexii however, you are able to 
pierce the illuBion, to negate the Aviilya, 
the hallucination departs once for all. 

Therefore the Vedanta says, when 
you have realized the one Reality, the 
appearance— the make-believes can no 
longer persist. 

‘*Ri ^ I’ 

iBrhadaranyaka Upanisad II. iv. 13) 

So Sankara says:— 

‘Ji*n JiRi^ JWiM irrarfii^i- 

iBhdsya on II. i. 21 of the Brahma-Suiras) 

This, in brief, is the exposition of 
non-duality from the viewpoint of 
uncompromising Monism ( SudUtiadwaita ). 

The other exposition is that of 
that is, from the viewpoint 
of qualified monism. Taking this point 
of view, the Upanisad says:— 

'*In truth, ho who has seen, heard, 
comprehended and known the Atntd, by 
him is the entire universe known,'*— just 
as with the sounding of the drum, the 
conch-horn or the lyre, all the notes, 
as it were, of these instruments are al- 
ready coincidently sounded.” 

‘ « «r«rr 

^ 5r*^r I ir jr«iT ^ 

^ 515^1 I B sttb- 

^ ^?nsg5?tig.5rfgqig^ g 

BT 5rigt I’ 

( Brjiaddra^yaka Upanisad IX. iv. 19 ) 

As Br. Deussen points out, *'the Atma 
is the musical instrument ( drum, conch 
and lyre ), the phenomc ia of the universe 
are its notes. Just as the notes can only 


be seized when the instrument is seized, 
so the world of plurality can only be 
known when the Attnd is known.” 

( Philosophy of the Upanisad t p. 76. ) 

This finds support from the final 
oonclusions of modern ecicnce, which 
says that in ultimate analysis the 
multiple universe can be summed up in 
two groups— organic and inorganic, what 
we call Sthiivara and Jaflgama, "When in- 
organic substances are broken up, we 
arrive at 90 odd elements, which are all 
the time being acted upon and mobilized 
by certain physical forces— heat, light, 
electricity, etc. etc.. Similarly whatever 
is organic is made up cells— units of 
life manifesting through organisms com- 
posed of a few of the above-mentioned 
elements of the chemists. 

Until recently science insisted that 
the so-called chemical elements were 
really atoms, unbreakable and indissoci- 
ablc. That delusion has now disappeared 
and the conclusion has been reached 
that all the recognized chemical elements 
are really modifications of a single pro- 
element, christened by Sir William Crooks 
as 'protyle'. I have already indicated 
that besides protylo we have certain 
forces— heat, light, electricity, etc. etc. 
At one time science thought that these 
forces were uncorrelatcd, but now it has 
been established that each force ( includ- 
ing the Vital force or life and Psychic 
force ) is transformable directly or in- 
directly into others. “They differ from 
each other chiefly in the character of 
the motion involved in the phenomena.” 
( Dolbear ). So Herbert Spencer says: — 

“The power which manifests itself 
in consciousnesB is but a differently 
conditioned form of the power which 
manifests itself beyond consciousnesB.” 

All this was anticipated in the 
Vedanta; for we read in the Gitd ( which is 
the quintessence of the Vedauta ) that the 
light shining in the sun, the heat emitted 
by fire, the force of gravitation residing in 
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the earth, the vitality energizing the 
body, and the conscioneness manifesting 
through the mind are all manifestation b 
of the One UniverBal Divine Bnergy:— 

(XV^. 12) 

«rRJirwf|flN«r i’ 

( XV. 13 ) 

(xv.u) 

»TR5I I’ 

iXltl.2) 

Thus, in the ultimate analyeic, science 
has reduced the diverse multiplicity of the 
universe into the great duality of matter 
and energy^tho same on a lower plane 
as the ancient Sankhya speaks of as Prakrit 
and Puru.Ka—, matter and force being co- 
existent and inseparable — 
so that, whether Sthuvara or Jallgamat each 
object is made up by the conjunction of 
these two—matter and energy. 

‘n;a^Rrf^ I’ 

( GUa Vll. 6 ) 

This, then, is the ultimate duality 
( )i reached by Western science- 
spoken of in the Upanisads as Payi and 
Praiia, or Anna and Ann'Ua. Can they be 
synthesised into a unity, so that we have 
not two ultimates but only one— not Dwaiia 
but Adwaita ? Yes, they can. That is what 
the great l^sis who gave us the scriptures 
of Hinduism did indeed do thousands of 
years ago. Thus we find the Gitd speaking 
of ’matter’ and ’energy’ as the two poles 
of Being, — as the Para and the Apard Prakrji 


of Brahma — two modes of manifesta- 
tion — His Vidhd or Prakara, 

il 

( (nta Vll. 6 ) 

The Furanas echo this teaching— the 
Visnupurdna apostrophising the Ultimate 
Reality as the One from whom are ema- 
nated both Pradhdna Purusa. 

‘JRI*. >’ 

We also read that when the 'One 
without a second' desired to manifest— 
^ His Prakrti, bifurcated into 
Chit and Jatla— into matter and energy, 
which, when the hour strikes for the 
dissolution of the universe, are resumed 
into the Unity from which they had 
emanated. 

IIffOTJPn?s?fTcIT ETTCIeJfTR^^rqoft | 

II 

( Visnupurdva. Vi, iv, 38 ) 

The Paramutmd is therefore aptly 
designated as Nura>w./rr— the Refuge of the 
Karas. What is Kara P It is firstly the 
totality of homogeneous matter— 

ulwjp ( Manu ); and, secondly, it is the 
aggregate of all Karas, of all manifested 
modes of divine energy, including man. 
The Upanisad sums up the whole thing 
when it says *;T/?*T5rql Therefore 

God is called or Thus, 

from the viewpoint of qualified monism 
also, Brahma is the only Reality, matter 
and energy being but mocFcsofHis mani- 
festation. And the ancient teaching is 
justified: iw’- that is, ’God is all- 

in-all’. 



Can Jiva become Iswara? 


''By Krishna Datta Bharadwaj, M. A., Achaiya, Shastri. 


> •"III - 'here are two etates of the Jiva— 
I ^ II l^ondage and freedom. When he 

III is entangled in the meshes of 
JIL. PrakrtU he is called bound, and, 
when released from it, he is free. 

Jiva is decidedly not Godin his former 
condition, i. <>., bondage. Now let us sec 
whether he can attain Godhead when 
emancipated. 

An emancipated^ Jiva can assume^ one 
or more than one material bodies simulta- 
neously and indulge in mundane or 
celestial pleasures or he can discard** all 
terrestrial ties. This assuming and 
discarding of gross bodies^ entirely 
depends upon his will, which is now 
perfectly powerful. 6 In case he takes up 
a body, he enjoys just as we enjoy in our 
waking'j periods. On the other hand, if 
he does not accept it, he can enjoy with 
the help of the mind only just as we can 
do in our dreams^ or in contemplation. 
There lies a palpable distinction between 
our bodies and those of the emancipated 
Jlvas. The latter are under complete 
control of the Mukta Atma at whose com- 


1 ‘Stb: jjfir^TRR^ r 

( UmhMa-Saleas IV. iv. ‘J. ) 

‘JTnr i’ 

<mi. IV. iv.iij 

( Ibut. IV. iv. I'l ) 

< Cf. 

( Maluibluirata ) 

» 3 I’ 

( Brahtna-SiUras TV. iv. 8. ) 
« 1’ (/4«.iv.iv.M) 

^ I’ 


mand they appear and disappear, while 
with the former the case is quite a different 
one. An emancipated Jjva is free to go 
from region^ to region as well as to remain 
in perfect bliss at one place, Between the 
nethermost portion ( Patala ) and the upper- 
most apartment {^Satyaloka ) of the universe 
his gait is without restraint. All the 
gods-' bring presents to him and show 
reverence. One should not gather from 
the above description that a Mukta person 
is still within the dutches of Maya. Nay, 
he is quite out of her reach. The great 
thinker Audulomi opined that an eman- 
cipated Ju'a realizes his true nature, «. c., 
pure Chaitanya^'^ a state similar to the 
unconditioned or NirvikaJpa Sanuidhi advo- 
cated by Patanjali.il Jaiminii- declared 
that the real condition of the released 
is like that of God, ». c., pure Chaitanya plus 
attributes such as 'Satya-sankalpa'. 
But then Badarayana, the renowned 
author of the Brahma -Sutras appears and 
announces his final verdict 

The aphorism means to say that it 
a Mukta Jiva seems to be in posse ssion of 
qualities like true desire and unfailing 
resolve, he should not be considered to be 


« ‘avi I’ 

( rpaninhad ) 
( Ij^taniifhiui ) 

( Brahma- Sutfwt TV. iv. ) 


16 “arfiof 


I’ 

( Yoga- Sutras I. 51) 
(Drahma-StdraalV. iv.5.) 


(Ibid. IV. iv.13) 
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below the standard of the final stage, 
because he always recognizes his true self 
and does never lose eight of it while 
meddling with the material objects. The 
desire of a Mukta Jiva is like that of God 
who takes active part in the sportive 
activity by creating, sustaining and 
destroying the countless universes. God 
is simultaneously both conditioned and 
unconditioned.^^ God is always conscious 
of His Self ( ) i* always free ) 

and always pure ( )• He takes Mayu 

as a companion for his ever-going sports, 
but he is never overpowered by her. This 
is His greatness. When we say that 
Brahma is wo mean that God exists, but 
His existence cannot be compared with 
the existence of the material objects. G od 
exists without any change in His true 
essence, while the material things are 
undergoing changes every moment. 
When we praise God as cVi/Yjj we know 
that His Chaifanya is not the material 
When we declare that Brahma is 
we take it for granted that this 
is not a function of Bu.Uhit which is 
an offshoot of Pra’.rti. When we say that 
Brahma is AnanJa,l'' we must know that this 
AnanAa is not the Ananda^^ arising from 

»■' i’ tu;(a) 

( Srinml lllntifdoita IV. i\. 15 

“ ‘®iT ^ gftrar r 

( MurkdiuUya Puraua ) 

It: I 

XHT. Oi 

. ( fih-.tguvata ) 

«• ‘anqsquqtswirerq I’ 

( Drahitia- Sutras. I. i. 12 ) 

=“ TORIR l’ 

( Sankhya-Karika 2S ) 

n 


one of the Karmendriyas (organs of action). 
When we say Brahma is Satyakamat^'^ we 
ought to know that this Kama is not the 
Kama-- of the material body. God’s 
Sankaipa is likewise not empirical. The 
existence of the Divine Kama and Sankaipa 
is corroborated by the passages of the 
Upanisads, which describe the Brahma in 
a state prior to the material creation. 
What has been said about Brahma in respect 
of Sati Chit^ Jiiuna, Anamla and Sankaipa is 
applicable to Mukta Jivaa also. The view- 
point of Badarayana is very just and 
sound, since Sankaipa and Chaitanya a.re not 
incompatible with each other. Just as 
Jfiana, Anamla and Satya are so many phases 
of the Atma^ similarly Sankaipa is also one 
of them. 

A Mukta jHa enjoys equality-1 with 
God, but this equality is qualitative and 
not quantitative. The sun and the lamp 
are qualitatively one, t. e., light; but 
quantitatively they are absolutely 
different. The Mukta Atmu is like a lamp,'-'! 
while Brahma is like the sun. A lamp’s 
light pervades and illumines a small 
closet, then a room, then a house, and, 
if you put it in an open space, it pervades 
a still wider area, but it can never co:ii- 
pete with the light of the sun in porva- 
sivenesB and illumination. 

The climax of pervasivoness-i* ) 

and contropi ( ) in in God, not in the 

:i ( LViandogya ) 

-- qq sfRqq I’ 

1 tiita) 

-j 1’ 

‘stwq qq, 1’ 

I rtrihndixrauyd'a l'iani.^had '. 



f Unihir.a-Sulra.'s IV. iv. lit). 

• Sintaavataropanishad ) 

‘q airRRr qqqRt 1’ 

( Itrihaitaranyaka lyanisaU } 
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Mukta Jiva, Likewise omnisoienceST is 
obtained by the released, but the zenith28 
of it rests in God. Similarly, the emanoi- 
pated soul gets various kinds of Siddhis^^) 
and becomes omnipotent;20 but even 
then, as the scriptures say, he is unable^^ 
to create and rule the worlds. 

We have thus seen that the Mukta 
Atma does not become God in His imperso- 
nal phase, although he attains to the 
absolute qualitative similarity.'^- 

Hindu philosophical books, such as 
the Vedas, the Furunas, etc. also believe 
in the personalityS^ of Parabrahma, A Mukta 
Purusa can go both to the abode^^i of Apara 
Brahma or Karya Brahma as well as to the 
abode^ of Parabrahma or Karana Brahma. 
If he contemplates on Parabrahma as 
Snmannarayana, the Mukta Purusa gets a 
personality 6imilar‘)>3 to that of the Lord. 
He assumes a body of blue colour,^ gets 
four arms,33 puts on a yellow garmentss 

27 cf. (Iir.4'>) 

58 

( Yvga-!SH&as. 1IT.48 

8^ I’ 

( Jiraluna-Sutraft IV. iv. J 

31 I’ 

( lirahma- Sutras IV. iv. 17 J 

32 ^ I’ ( rpanishad ) 

33 ]Ir assumes various forms ai.i] names from mani- 
fold motives. Sri Oanajiati, Sri Suryn, Sri Siva, 
Sri Durga and Sri Viflinu aro iirc-raine-nt Jiffun.*! 
who risidr in divini- abcdcs f f .‘ill li st.'e ai d plory. 

3* I’ 

( liraluna- Sutras IV. iii. 

33 M I’ IWW. IV.iii.l2) 

3« ‘^»cr spr i’ 

( lituujacala III. xv. 14 ) 

^ «<<(. m. «•. is ) 

3 55:4 <ff5t?Rrr«r3^: i’ 

f/M/.VIir. iv. 8 


like that of ^ri Visnu; but even then there 
arc some distinctive features of the 
Supreme Being which can never be ob- 
tained by the free soul. They are for 
instance:— 

( 1 ) Sri Laksmi^o Devi, who resides 
permanently on His bosom. 

( 2 ) ^rlvatsa^i or the mark of Bhrgu’s 
foot, which is ever visible on His chest. 

( 3 ) Kaustubha,!- the beautiful gem, 
which ever shines on His neck. 

Even the Bixtcen^^i personal atten- 
dants of the Lord, who are all Mukta Atmas^ 
have not got these personal distinctions 
which are reserved by the Supreme. 

It is clear from the above statement 
that a Jfivi does not become God in 
His personal phase also. 

The conclusion now arrived at is that 
Jiva cannot become God even when 
emancipated. 

None is like ** God in all respects. 
Who then can dare assert that so and so 
was God, is God or will finally become 
God P^‘“» The answer is a negative one. 

<0 5WU 3t;|!FI5IHWrr 

f4^*. I ( /W. 8. 8. 1 6 . 

( Ibid. X. .‘■■'1. 12 ) 

qwcnii i 

cirw:j.5fT: Jjorr || 

(Ihid. ^ nr. IN. : 5 . ) 

53 ‘3ir?JT5R^: 'T'iV5ir*ifq:ir i’ 

( Ibid. ) 

« f msjq;’ ( him 

^ ff #05 #^54 mar 

^ h ^ irifl i’ 

(Vyasa-Jthashj/aon the Vtiga-Sulruii-} 



Vedanta in Tulasidas’s Works. 


^Iplthough TnlasidaB can in no way 
be regarded as a dogmatic pbilos- 
JlLopher enunciating, diecuBBing, 
and establishing deliberately any paitic< 
ular school of Vedaiitic thought, his 
views on the interrelations of God and 
Man, IlluEion and the Ultimate Reality 
are sufQciently well pronounced and 
clearly defined. The wonder of it is 
that such intricate problems as have 
taxed the brains of subtle dialecticians 
and rendered their works dry-as-dust 
have been explained in such pithy, simple, 
epigrammatic and straightforward 
aphorisms in the shape of Dohas ( coup- 
lets ) and Ghaupais ( quartrains ) as every 
man in the street can quote with case 
and understand with readiness. Many 
of the songs in Vhutya-Patriku or the 
‘Humble Petition’ placed at the sacred 
feet of Bhagavaii Sri B^machandra, 
clothed in picturesque metaphoric lan« 
guage, explain in a lucid manner the 
fundamental principles of the Vedanta. 
The interweaving of all these essentials 
in the living personality of the Lord of 
the Baghus imparts to them a vital force 
that elevates our feclingp, inspires our 
imagination, and vibrates every sensory 
and motor nerve in our system. 

THE PBINCIPLE OF MAYA 
What is Tulasidas’s conception of 
Mayti or the Illusory Power P This is 
elucidated in a biief dialogue between 
Laksmana and 6rl Bama in the Aranya- 
Kat}ila, Laksmana asks in a perfect mood 
of qfbiw or humility : ^ 

(Tell me, O Lord, something about 
JndfM or llluminatiou, VtWi^it or Dispassi- 
on and Maya). The Lord defines Mdyd 
as follows:— 

3R ^ 3 Jimi 1 

3fi[ file’ll II 


-By B. Viswanatha Ayyar, B. A, 

1 

¥? ^ Jr I 

am II 

5tr ^ TO II 
TO? ^ !pl TO 511^ I 

31% II 

Egoism is the root of illusions. 'X’ 
and ‘Mine’, ‘You’ and ‘Yours’ form the 
basis of the ignorance and separateness 
of all the beings that inhabit this per- 
ceptible universe. Mdyd is of two kinds: 
‘Vidya’ and ‘Avidy a ’—positive and 
negative. Vuiyd or the positive aspect 
of Mdyd is the Mula-Prakrti or the 
primordial source that creates, protects 
and dissolves the universe. 

The point of difference between the 
Almighty Creator and Dispenser of Man's 
destinies, and this illusory primordial 
source can be best illustrated by the 
analogy of an expert mechanic and his 
engine. The engine, by itself, cannot 
begin to perform any operation unless 
the mechanic sets the different parts in 
order and adjusts the keys properly. 
Even when the engine has been set 
in motion, the mechanic’s presence is 
essential in order to feed the machine 
properly, regulate its motion evenly, and 
arrange the work systematically. When 
the engine gets out of order, it is the 
expert driver alone who can overhaul the 
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whole machine, repair it and re-arrange 
the parts. Similarly Mayui being a blind 
force, cannot by herself create, protect, 
dissolve, and re-create without the inspir- 
ing energy and the driving force pf God. 

So much for Vidya or the positive 
aspect of Mdyd. As for *Avidya.’, the 
negative aspect, the poet says:— 

;i| JTT?rr-^i3f I 
Nrrfir ^ ^ <ireiT ii 

The multifold attractions of this 
universe are pervaded by this will-o’- 
the-wisp principle that misguides us in 
wrong paths. The Satanic influence of 
this vicious principle is so all-pervading 
and all-penetrating that even such sages 
as Karada and the Sanaka brothers, and 
Buoh Divine Beings as Brahma and Siva 
are brought inadvertently within her 
formidable and pernicious sway. 

I ^ afiOT^nsiOl 

% 5f am ^ 1 ^ 5m ^5 5)^11 

51 r I 5if^ ^iTil 

^ ^ snpr 51 ^ ! 

aw am 5i atif^ il 

gsifst ?r5*nrg ;t 5ir^J5^ 

51150 ^.5: «ifmT5:i I O'W aooo ^ m^ill 

Yes, she blinds us all in the guise 
of insidious temptations. Kay, she intoxi- 
cates us with lust and low desires. She 
maddens us all in the form of greed 
and avarice. She burns all our spiritual 
system with insensate anger. She 
paralyses the rich with Inordinate pride. 
She deafens men in authority with 
excessive doses of vanity. She is the 
cause of the excruciating torture of lovers 
arising from subtle exchange of glances. 
She makes us feverish with youthful 
excitement. She blackens our faces with 
senseless egotism. She mars our spiritual 
progress with envy and jealousy. She 
tosses us to and fro by the whims 


of sorrow. She eats into our system in 
the disguise of the demoralizing worms 
of anxieties and limitless ambitions for 
riches, consorts, and posterity. 

Now, the problem before aspirants 
is to And out a way to escape from the 
clutches of this illusory power. The 
devotional poet says:— 

5r5i5uifjr I 

TO? ^ II 

af? 5JI5TT i 

ngaif II 

Heartfelt devotion, unstinted, un- 
equivocal, and unequalled, to the living 
personality of iSri Bclmachandra alone 
can ward off for ever the encircling 
currents of the ‘Avidya’ aspect of Mdyu. 
The interrelations of God, Man, and 
Mdyd will now bo quite clear. 

5TT5ri^57 ii 

55I5TmW 3|f5T5II^ I 

iaTOT 5n5ir n 

■WTO «TO 1 

sftq 3^ 13^ II 

Man, the many, is under the satanlo 
influence of Muyd. Mdyd is, in turn, under 
the omnipotent sway of God, the One 
Ultimate Reality. So, ipso factor absolute 
surrender to God alone can remove her 
demoralizing effects. Remember, these 
have been caused only by the Jlva’s un- 
called for interference with the Divine 
Daw of Evolution, and Karma. 

3ft? armm# I 
3H5W S?RI?ft II 
*n5n?5I "3^ 5TRITf I 

TO3 ^-5Tw?^ 5n| II 

God has created him pure (snrs). 
He has inspired him with Reason. He 
has filled him with the untold natural 
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wealth of happinees ( ), The 
Jiva ought to have need these God-given 
powers to advantage, and co-operated 
in full with Divine Laws. But, alas ! 
tempted by the outward attraction of 
Mayut and being essentially restless 
owing to the infusion of life, he has 
meddled with the Divine Daws, and 
created the Gordian knot of Karmic 
complications. The unravelling of the 
Gordian knot is not possible without an 
appeal to God, who alone can restore 
Jixa to his natural state of spiritual 
health. 

These mysteries of the interconnec- 
tions of Jiva, Iswara, and Maya can best 
be illustrated by the following analogy 
of electric installations in a big city. 
A central electric power-house generates 
sufficient energy for lighting, cooking, 
fanning, conversing, and driving purposes. 
The power-house is under the control 
and direction of a General Superinten- 
dent who issues orders to the expert 
mechanics and workmen under him. If 
the citizens wish to take full advantage 
of the power-house, they ought not to 
interfere with the electric connections. 
They can, however, use the switches 
according to the diiections and establish 
direct connections with the power-house. 

Now look at the darker side of this 
useful system. Attractive electric lights 
may tampt you to a ciueiua, or a talkie, 
or a gambling-house, or a hotel, or a 
brothel, to entertain your lower senses, 
and give you temporary satisfaction. 
The insidious and compelling electric 
advertisements and loud-speakers may 
appeal to you, and you may waste your 
money, time and energy in buying 
articles of luxury or spending your time 
in soul-degrading occupations. Or, it 
may be that you tamper with the electric 
connections, or spoil the mains or break 
the switches owing to ignorance or for 
the Sake of fun. This may result in 
depriving the connected house or lane 
or street of the various positive advan- 


tages of the power-house. These repairs 
may be temporary or permanent. But 
they can never be set right until an 
appeal!^ made to the General Superinten- 
dent by phone— 

H qsf rtrff , ftwis I 

It will now be quite clear from this 
analogy that the citizens or Jlvas alone 
are responsible for the troubles invited 
upon their heads. God, the General 
Superintendent, offered you immense 
advantages through the illusory power of 
the electric corporation. His Plan is to 
carry on the process of our evolution still 
further until we could reach the perfect 
state of self-realization and God-realiza- 
tion. Like the citizens in the analogy, 
Man enjoys the light of Reason, the fan- 
ning force of love and life, and the driving 
energy of the will. It ho makes the right 
use of these God-given powers, well and 
good. If, on the contrary, he is foolish 
enough to bo led away by the ephemeral 
attractions around him, or is wicked 
enough to dislocate the connections, 
woe will befall him sure and certain ! Just 
as the citizens have to abide by the 
municipal electric regulations, Man has 
also to keep up to the injunctions of the 
Sastras laid down by the ancient Rsis— 

jmioi ^ i’ 

Just in the case of any serious 
mishap or closing of connections, we have 
to appeal to the General Superintendent 
on phone, we should also appeal to the 
Almighty for help, guidance, and correc- 
tion by praying and feeling, and acting. 

Even after this detailed explana- 
tion, some sincere enquirers may be pon- 
dering why there should be evil at all. 
Why not there be good and nothing but 
good in this universe ? Tulasidas says;— 

3^ >TR ^ OTsnu; I 
nfit ^ il 
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«TrT-3HI I 

iriH-sraig || 

?rR?% are ^=^,1 

31^31 * 115 ^ jft^ll 

The truth is that the world can be 
controlled only by a mixture of opoeites. 
If there is light, there must be shade; 
otherwise the beauty of the picture will 
be lost. “Sweet are the blessings of ad- 
versity”, for it makes us struggle and gain 
strength. Evil forces test our moral 
stamina. The essential inequality of the 
world permits the flow of useful energy 
and the adjustment of levels. There 
must be a positive pole as well as a 
negative pole. There must be a infinity 
as well as a— infinity. 

THE THEORY OP CREATION 

This leads us on to the views of 
Tulasidas on the creation of the world, 
and those of the different schools of 
Yedantic thought in that particular. The 
following oft-quoted song written in 
cryptic language expresses in a nutshell 
all that can be said on the subject:'- 

: 51 ^ I 

^gfii 11 ? 11 

351 ^ ffmr I 

qrfST oft gg 11 ^ II 

5^ 3# 

^ Jii^t I 

^ JWJ[ 

<TR ^ ^ II ^ II 

•pl'^ 55 ^r3i, 

giics JRs 'pUj tji^ I 

'TTf^ w, 

^ 3053 <Tf?^^||Y|| 


O Eedava ! what shall I say P I am 
not able to express my ideas on the 
wonderful way in which Thou createst 
the world. O Hari ! the extraordinary 
plan of creation defies all my powers of 
expression. I am only staring at it with 
eyes full of wonder, and, after observing 
the process, keep perfectly silent. A 
formless painter, such as Thou art, has 
drawn the picture of the world on the 
illusory screen of Maya with a colourless 
brush by mere Will-power— 

Ordinary pictures can be effaced 
by washing; but the Creator’s picture, 
in spite of its mysterious method of draw- 
ing, cannot be obliterated by any amount 
of washing— physical or chemical. Ordi- 
nary pictures, being inert, have no fear 
of the hand of death; but the Damocle’s 
Sword of death hangs over the beings of 
this mysterious evolution. Ordinary 
pictures are objects of beauty and enjoy- 
ment; but, strange to say, the created 
world is an abode of miseries, not a bed of 
roses. The world is like the mirage of the 
sun’s rays, and is therefore illusory. 
Just as the deer, cheated by the fanciful 
presence of water in the mirage, dies 
of thirst, so also man, hankering after 
the ephemeral worldly powers falls into 
the crocodile jaws of death. Some 
philosophers, like the followers of tho 
Dwaita school of thought, opine that the. 
world of perception is real. The Adwait.i 
philosophers denounce it as false. 
Those of the Visistadwaita system con- 
sider that it is falsehood mixed with 
reality. Tulasidas says, in conclusion, 
that all the three systems being nothing 
but hair-splitting distinctions without a 
difference, only those who rise above 
these empty discussions and mischievous 
hallucinations, and feel that the whole 
world is a Divine Cinema or drama or 
talkie-house, can realize the truth of the 
sacred text ”I am Urahtna,** 

Yet, Tulasidas does not overlook the 
methods of those philosophers; he makes 
effective use of the analogies of Brahma- 
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vadisin order to describe the object of 
his adoration. 

TOrfNr ^ i 

THE METHODS OP GOD-REALIZA- 
TION: JNANA vs. lillAKTI. 

Tulasidas has expressed his consid- 
ered views on the methods of God-Reali> 
zation, namely, the comparative merits 
of Jilana and lihakti in a lengthy sustain'd 
metaphor towards the close cl Uttara- 
kdffela. In Armjya-Kdtitia, he defines Jfidna 
as follows: — 

’*ri3 >n5 5if i 

«TO sainJi ^ 11 

5n?r ^ qw frotfr i 
#jig^ jqriftll 

The absolute absence of egotism is 
the sign of a jn.bii. He sees the Ultimate 
Reality anywhere and everywhere. 
Absolute reiiuiiciatiou cannot be attained 
until the aspirant rises completely above 
the temptations of the Siddhis eind the 
slavery of the three Gunas. But reaching 
this high ideal is not an easy job— 

qife^ flgsff 1 

idf gfg 3^ il 

Jndna defies explanation. Even if it 
is explained as clearly as possible, it can- 
not be understood by all. Even if it is 
understood, difficulties are so great that it 
can scarcely bo attained. Even if some- 
body attains it by chance coincidence, it 
cannot be retained safely on account of 
the insurmountable obstacles. 

What are these difficulties and 
obEtacles P We have already explained in 
u previous paragraph how the Jiva has 
been caught within the firm grip of Mdyd 
owing to ignorant manipulations, and 
that for absolute deliverance ho has to 


appeal directly to God. But the encircling 
feeling of egotism forces him to try other 
ways by his self- sustained efforts to free 
himself from the above firm grip. 

He fills himself first with high- 
souled faith, a Kimadhenu or divine cow of 
infinite possibilities. He leads that cow 
into the field of scriptures, and feeds her 
alternately and by turns with the grass 
of Japa or incantations, tapasyd or penance, 
and the eightfold Yogic Sadhanas or 
methods. The cow of high-souled faith 
having given birth to the calf of pure loving 
hearty he uses the latter in increasing the 
flow of her milk. He then tethers the 
former with the rope of steady balanced 
will, brings the pot of confidence, calls 
in the services of the milkman of 
cloudless mind, and draws the milk of 
Ahimsdy the greatest dharma. He then boils 
the milk on the fire of desirelessness, 
cools it again with the fan of content- 
ment and adds the sourness of spiritual 
courage. The happiness thus generated 
churns with the dasher of continuous 
logical thinking and contemplation. Self- 
control acts as the pot holding the curd, 
and straightforward, true, and kind 
speech acts as the churning rope. Out 
comes the butter of pure sacred 
renunciation. The aspirant then gathers 
the remnants of his good and bad actions, 
and prepares fire with yogic safety match- 
es, and melts the butter of renunciation. 
This process burns the impurities of 
egotism, and, in the end, /inddhi cools the 
hot ghee of jndna, and renders it fit for use. 
This ghee is then filled in the lamp of 
steady contemplation placed on the 
support of equality. The wicks of all- 
pervading soul-perception arc prepared 
by removing the seeds of the three states 
of experience ( waking, dreaming, and 
Bleeping ), and the three Gunas or qualities 
( Sattwa, Rajas, and Tanias ). Thus the Lamp 
of Knowledge is prepared, and it burns 
the insects of haughtiness as soon as they 
reach near. 

The steady flame of this lamp is the 
realization *1 am He’. It is very bright 
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and brilliant. Its brightness is intuitive 
experience. The illusion of *1* and ‘Mine’ 
and ‘Thou’ and ‘Thine’ disappears. The 
darkness of temptations vanishes. Then 
the intuitive insight is able to unravel 
the Gordian Knot of ignorance and free 
itself from the firm grip of Miiya. Even 
then there is no end to obstacles or the 
hurdle race. Maya then assumes the guise 
of the most attractive Siddhis, and tries 
to misguide the aspirant, and make 
him a blind Milton with the Paradise 
Lost I If the aspirant is wise, he treats 
them with indifference, and passes on. 
Now comes the final degree examination 
in which the aspirant is subjected to 
the severest tests by the deities who 
are in charge of the different sense-organs. 
After passing these tests unequivocally, 
he is invested with the hood of Saint- 
hood, and the Paradise is regained. 

As against this circuitous method 
of attaining the highest state of Self- 
Bealization or getting the degree of the 
Iiamp of Knowedge, Tulasidas places 
the shortest cut shown by the jewelled 
beacon-light of Hhakth which sheds lustre 
day and night. There is no need to go in 
search of wick, lamp-stand, or ghee. 
All ignorance vanishes immediately. No 
moth or any other insect can approach the 
jewelled light. The aspirant can never be 
subjected to spiritual diseases if he keeps 
firm hold of the straight path of Bhakti, 

TULASEDAS’S MENTAL WORSHIP 

Let me conclude this article with 
the famous mental worship or 
contained in the song of the Vinaya^ 
Patrika—Q, Eong that is a glorious mixture 
of Jfiiina and Bhakti '. — 

II ? II 
^ I 

% srfiTJTR II ^ II 


*n«r f5Ri? jm 
TO qi? ^ 

II ? II 

TOlgH-jRim I 

3rflr-;ftnTO II V II 

TOfl fwTJi siftriTOPTr I 

w?r-^iTOT-siw a?! 

TO 5ft qff i|^*nnri 11 K II 
TO^Tft, ftr^, 

^ 3^, Tftl^ TO, 

11^ II 

“O mind 1 worship Lord Ramachandra 
in the following way. Such a worship 
can remove the miseries resulting from 
the pairs of opposites, control the seuEes, 
and infuse happiness. 

“Fill yourEclf with the thought that 
God Hari exists always and everywhere, 
within the movable and immovable 
objects around you. Burn the Fragrant Incense 
of this thought before the Lord. 

“Peel that the lamp of Self- 
Realization is burning within you, 
and that the darkest temptations, auger, 
arrogance, and so on have disappeared, 
and that all traces of rank egotism have 
vanished. Wave the iMmp of such feelings 
before the Lord. 

“Imagine that you are filled with 
extremely noble thoughts and feelings. 
Remember, these thoughts and feelings 
form the Best Oblations that could be offered 
to the Lord with a consecrated heart. 

“ReEolve with a determined will 
that all your doubts have been cleared, 
and that the lower desires of the vicious 
circle of Saftisara have ceased to function. 




The Darliiiij of Ivove. 
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This auto-suggestion is the best pan supari 
you can offer to the Lord. 

“Fancy as if the sum-total of good 
and bad deeds is in the form of 
ghee in the plate of worship in which 
ten wicks have been lighted by the 
fire of renunciation burning with the 
brilliance of sattva-guiifa or humility, and 
that there are three such rows of such 
lights, one above the other,— /i/iailt/f, Steady 
Effort, and Knowledge. This is the best 
Festival of Lights that can be symbolized 
before the Lord. 

“Understand that in your pure heart 
has been prepared a bed of tranquillity, and 
that the Lord is sleeping there very 
soundly. Lo I Patience and Mercy are 
serving the Lord in His deep slumber. 


iWt I 



Where the Lord exists there can 
be no distinction of sex, colour, race, 
or creed created by the Illusory Mdyd. 

“This is the mental worship daily 
performed by such great sages as Sanaka 
brothers, Vedas, Adi4esa, Siva, and 
Narada. 

“Tulasidas, the pure-hearted, assures 
us that those who adopt this kind of 
mental worship daily can reach the goal 
of existence.” 

Glory be to Sri Slta-Bama. 

Peace \ Peace 1 Peace I 


The Chariot of Life. 

Heaping the fruit of their own action in this world, resting in the cavity of the 
heart — the other half of the Supreme — .these two (Jiva and Brahma ) are doscrihod after 
the illustration of light and darkness, by the knowers of Brahma, nay, by those house- 
holders who worship the five fires, as also by those who keep the three Nachiketa fires. 
That Nachiketa fire, the bridge over which pass worshippers desirous of crossing over to 
tlie other side, and that which is Brahma, the immutable Supremo, beyond all fear, 
wo have certainly been able thus to know. Know the Self to bo the rider on the chariot 
of this body, guided by the intellect as the charioteer, drawn by the senses as powerful 
horses, controlled by the mind serving as the reins. Thus runs the vehicle over the course 
of experience. The Self thus conditioned by the senses and the mind is called the eujoyer 
( the subjective soul — Jiva ) by those who know. He who is forsaken by the Charioteer 
( intelligent discrimination ) and has no idea of guiding the reins— his mind— in the 
proper manner, has no control over the senses, like a driver over restive horses. He 
who has the intellect for his driver and the mind for proper reins, is able to reach the 
other end of the course, the highest essence of the All-pervading. This, ever-concealed 
in all, is never manifest, but is grasped by the sharp intellect of those who are trained 
to minute observation. 
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— Kathopanishad. 



Vedanta. 

{The Complete Cessation of Empirical Consoiousness and the full 
Realization of Absolute Consciousness* ) 


By A Friend, 


edanta may be interpreted! on 
etymological as well as logical 
and other groundsi as the com- 
plete GCBEation of empirical 
GonsclouEnesB and the full realization of 
Absolute ConsciousneEs. And, as the 
complete cessation of empirical con- 
BCiousneBB and the full realization of 
Absolute Gonscioueness automatically 
imply the transcendence of the three 
Gunas, Vedanta may be further charac- 
terized as the transcendence of the three 
Gunas and the consequent ( P) attainment 
of the Nistraiguf,tya state— the State where 
one is above and beyond the influence of 
the three Gunas. The transcendence of 
the three Gunas again, in its turn, is 
poBBible only when the self ( Ahattkara ) 
is radically annihilated. Consequently, 
Vedanta may be, lastly, described as 
wholesale self-annihilation and the 
acceptance of the sclfloES { Nirahaitkara ) 
state. 

This interpretation, as will be seen 
later on, is not altogether novel and 
unauthentic. It is by no means an un- 
common feat of an extraordinary ingen- 
uity. At least, it is in no way against 
the spirit of Vedanta. 

These three sets of characterization 
of Vedanta,— as the complete cessation 
of empirical consciousness and the full 
realization of Absolute Consciousness, 
the transcendence of the three Gunas and 
the consequent attainment of the 
Nistraigutjya state and, lastly, wholesale 
self-annihilation and the acceptance of 
the selfless state— in purport imply one 
and the same thing, negatively and 
positively. As a ma ter of fact, the two 
terms of each set are reversible. That 


is, the complete cessation of empirical 
consciousness is the same as the full 
realization of Absolute Consciousness 
and vice rer.Yi, and so on and so forth. 

To avoid misunderstanding and from 
certain other considerations the terms 
arc so doubled. Thus, for example, the term 
‘the full realization of Absolute Conscious- 
ness* is added to the first— ‘the complete 
cessation of empirical consciousness’, 
lest it ( the first ) should be regarded as 
a mere negation, an absolute void ( AbJuna 
or Simya ), which it by no means is. If one 
is, however, tempted to term it as a 
negation or void, one may do so by all 
means, provided one bears clearly in 
mind that IT IS A N EG ATIOK OK VOID 
THAT IS FULL TO THE BRIM. The 
significance of the term ‘the complete 
cessation of empirical consciouBnesB’ 
is to emphasise the practical— ethical 
side of realization. For, in theabsiiice 
of this oxx>licit characto ization, there is 
every fear and likelihood of Vedanta’s 
being perverted in the hands of a lialiynfii 
type of VcMinti in justification of his groFs 
self-indulgence. 

By the by, it will not be out of place 
to mention here that whatsoever leads 
one to this goal— the goal pointed out by 
the foregoing double sets of characteriza- 
tion, may be legitimately termed as 
‘Vedantic*. Thus,forezample,ifone attains 
this state by taking recourse to the path of 
devotion ( Bhaktimdrga ), one has every 
right and reason to call one’s path 
Vedantic. Similarly, if a second person 
realizes it through action ( Karmamirga )i 
he is perfectly entitled to designate his 
course as Vedantic. The same is the case 
with jndna and all other pathSi if any. 
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Now, to start with the etymological 
considerations, Vedanta is a compound 
of two terms 'Veda' and 'anta'. Vedat a 
derivation from the root 'vid' ( to know ), 
means knowledge, and 'anta' means end or 
cessation. Vedanta, then, etymologically 
means the end or cessation of knowledge. 
The term 'Knowledge’ here is to be 
construed in the eenso of Empirical 
Consciousness as against Absolute Con- 
sciousness or Consoiousness as such. 

This interpretation of Veda as em- 
pirical consciousness may be supported 
by the following stanza of the GUu and 
corroborated by certain other considera- 
tions also. The teaching of the Blessed 
One to Arjuna to the effect that all the 
Vedas have for their subject-matter the 
three Gunae, and His calling upon him to 
be Nislraifiunya ( ) 

clearly lays down that the Vedas are 
concerned with the three Gunas only. 
It need hardly bo pointed out that em- 
pirical consciousness also is constituted by 
nothing else but the mental and the 
physical aspects of the three Gunas. 
What is physicality in empirical con- 
sciousness is represented by the substan- 
tial aspect of the three Gunas and what 
is mentality is answered by their 
mental aspect. The substantial aspects 
of the G unas— S<7«v<7, Rajas and Tffiiias— exact- 
ly correspond to their mental aspects— 
knowing, willing and feeling. What is 
sattva on the physical plane is knowing 
on the mental one; what is rajas on the 
former is willing on the latter and, lastly, 
what is tantas on the physical is feeling 
on the mental. 

And, moreover, technically speaking, 
the Veda is a collection of affirmative and 
negative judgments ( ) and, 
practically, empirical consciousness is 
constituted and exhausted by these two 
all-inclusive types of judgments. Hence, 
it is not quite illegitimate to take Veda 
and empirical consciousness as synonym- 
ous. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that the epithet 'empirical’ is not 


simply to be confined to experience here 
in this life only but it should also be 
inclusive of experience hereafter, in the 
life beyond. For the Vedio affirmations 
and negations speak not only of things 
pertaining to this life but also, rather 
mostly, of things pertaining to the life 
beyond. They speak equally of things 
mundane and celestial, secular and sacred 
both. 

The oft- quoted line ^ 

i’ supports the interpretation of 
Vedanta as the cessation of empirical 
consciousness, i. e., the cessation of affir- 
mation and negation, the transcendence 
of the three Gunas— the physical and 
the mental contents of empirical 
conreiousness. We do not require any 
further multiplication of such apt quota- 
tions to support this thesis. 

It was pointed out in the beginning 
that the cessation of empirical con- 
sciousness automatically implies the 
transcendence of the three Gunas. At 
this stage we need not say anything 
fuither in this connection. For, while 
considering the denotation and connota- 
tion of Vedanta, we have seen that 
empirical consciousness and the three 
Gunas are one and the same thing. Hence 
the very cessation of the one means the 
automatic transcendence of the other. 

Nor need we say anything of the 
third group of characterization of 
Vedanta as 'wholesale self-annihilation’. 
For what the cessation of empirical 
consciousness and the transocndence of 
the three Gunas mean in general, is meant 
by wholesale self-annihilation in 
particular. So long as the self ( ahanbdra ) 
is there, the empirical consciousness and 
its physical and mental contents — the 
three Gunas— will, ipso/adot remain intact. 

Now as regards the paths Vedantio. 
It was said at the outset that whatsoever 
leads one to this goal may be justifiably 
termed as Vedantic. There may be 
innumerable paths— known or unknown, 
tried or untried,— which may take one^O 
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this destination and, consequently, all of 
them may be oharaeterized as Yedantic. 
But, helplessly limited as we human 
beings are, we cannot comprehend and 
appreciate them in their entirety. *We 
may at best reduce their unlimited 
numbers to some categories of ours and 
judge them in our own terms. But, as 
all our categories are ultimately mental 
and mind, again, is constituted by the 
three all-inclusive tendencies cf know- 
ing, willing and feeling, we may clasBify 
all the paths ultimately into three heads, 
viz. , (i) the Path of knowledge or cognition , 
( ii ) the path of willing or conation 
and, lastly, ( iii ) that of feeling or 
affection. It need not be repeated that 
these three paths are determined by the 
predominance of the three G unas— 
rajast and /rrwrrs— respectively . All the 
three paths originate and develop from 
the three Gunas, to start with. But they 
arc not thereby to be disregarded. Bather, 
to admit sincerely our lot, wo have to 
start with them, fully conscious of their 
nature, in right earnest and with a fervent 
zeal. Our dogged and patient pursuit 
with whole-hearted sincerity will soon 
lead us to a stage where the traigunya state 
gradually wanes and the Nistraigunya 
state appears in all its lustre. We should 
patiently wait for it, and so long as it is 
not reached we should pay no heed to the 
cants of the opposite camps, who, in utter 
forgetfulness of their mission, and 
neglecting their duty, make it their main 
business to speak disresiDectfully and 
disparagingly of others’ paths as the 
effects of the Gunas and hence not leading 
to the ultimate goal, the Nis/raigttnya 
state. 

To avoid misunderstanding, one point 
requires further clarification. It is point- 
ed out in the foregoing lines that the path 
of devotion is the spiritual correspondent 


of tamogu^a. Thereby no disrespect to 
the path is, and should be, meant. As a 
matter of fact, every Gwtiahas two aspects— 
one binding and the other liberating. It 
is the liberating aspect of every 
is meant here and it is the same liberat- 
ing aspect of tamogu^a that is represented 
in liJialiti. The liberating aspect of every 
gu\ta as such is ultimate— free from and 
beyond all distinctions. The statement 
may be substantiated by the fact that 
Lord ^iva, who is the very symbol of 
iamas as such, is eulogized as the Greatest 
Devotee ( Parama Uhagavata ). This leaves 
no room for any further doubt that by 
characterizing Bhakii as the spiritual 
correspondent of iamoguna no disrespect is 
meant to it. 

It is only the empirical, /. (>., partial 
view of the Gunas that is vitiated by all 
X^OBSible distinctions. It suffers from all 
forts of complexes, those of inferiority 
as well as superiority. Our empirical life 
is always distorted by the tripartite 
division of subject, object and their 
mutual relation, and these, in their turn, 
are hopelessly multifurcatcd. Every 
knowledge- situation on the empirical 
plane involves the knower, the object 
known, and the act of knowing. The same 
is the case with every willing and feeling 
situation. The Absolute Consciousness 
knows no such vicious distinctions. In it 
all distinctions lapse, all complexes arc 
resolved. It being realized, all becomes 
Absolute. The knower, the wilier and the 
feeler; the known, the willed and the 
felt; the knowing, the willing and the 
feeling,— all are Absolute and nothing but 
Absolute. Herein lies its glory that it turns 
the very distinctions into Absolute, 
and Vedanta is to be hailed inasmuch as it 
leads to the complete cessation of all these 
distinctions and the full realization of 
Absolute ConsciousnesB. 



Sri Ramakrishna Birth Centenary. 


orn in the year 1836 at Kamar- 
pnknr, an obscure village in the 
district of Hugh, Bengal, Rama- 
kriehna Paramahansa lived his 
comparatively short life ( of 50 years ) 
mostly in the Dakshineswar Kali Temple 
on the Ganges about 5 miles from Calcntta, 
the premier city of India. His life was not 
full of innumerable outward activities; 
but in the inner world of his mind it was 
full of intense activity, which moulded 
his character in such a way that to the 
fortunate few of his contemporaries who 
came in contact with him it was a great 
object-lesson for moulding their own lives. 
Sri Ramakrishna, by his various spiritual 
disciplines— his actual practice, to the 
letter, of the different forms of Sthihnna as 
inculcated in Hinduism with its divers 
forms such as Vaisuavism, ^aktaism and 
Vedantism, as well as of the Mohammedan 
and Christian methods of realized 

the one absolute tiuth, the undivided 
Truth-Knowledge-Bliss, which is termed 
Visnu, Sakti, lirahma* Allah, or God by 
different religions. lie at last came to the 
conclusion that, though different religions 
are apparently contradictory, yet they 
are all true, and every sincere devotee, 
to whatever religion he may belong, 
comes ultimately to the same goal. 

It is gratifying to learn that his birth 
centenary is soon going to be celebrated 
throughout the world in an adequate 
manner. I will try to point out in this 
short article how this celebration of his 
centenary, in which the study of his life 
and teachings will, of course, form the 
principal feature, well help India as well 
as the whole world to come to a position 
of mutual understanding and liarmony. 

Bo we not see that the main obstacle 
to our mutual understanding is the belief 
in everybody’s mind that his religion 


, , - By Swatni Suddhananda. 

alone is true and all others are false P The 
most liberal among us may conceive that 
others’ religions may contain some truths, 
but we think that our religion is the 
highest. In Hinduism the Yaisnavas 
contend that Visnu or Krsna alone can 
give salvation, whereas the ^aktas claim 
the same thing about their favourite 
Deity— Sakti or Kali. The Vedantist, on 
the other hand, says that, unless you 
realize the one absolute foi mlces iWahma 
as true and all else false, there is no salva- 
tion. For want of space I refrain from 
mentioning the innumerable sects and 
subdivisions of these various cults always 
warring with each other, and refer the 
reader to his own practical experience. 
The Mohammedan will tell you that 
Allah alone is true and Mohammed is His 
only prophet. The Christian, on the other 
hand, believes that Jesus the Christ is the 
only begotten eon of God, and that none 
can enter the Kingdom of Heaven but 
through Him. I may mention here another 
class of persons, who are to bo found 
among all religions and are gradually 
growing in number; they are educated in 
the so-called modern style and have 
studied modern science. They call 
themselves Atheists or Agnostics and say 
that they cannot sincerely believe in any 
of the existing religions as these are 
mutually contradictory and full of super- 
stitions. The days of crusades and killing 
or burning a person for his religious 
X)rofe8Biou are almost gone from the world, 
perhaps never to return. Bloodshed and 
cruelty in the name of religion, even if 
they exist now, must be very scarce. But 
persecution with the pen and abusing each 
other's religion are, I am sorry to say, still 
rampant. In some places, perhaps, a little 
toleration is preached and practised. Stilli 
looking at another’s religion with equal 
reverence as one’s own is a very rare 
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phenomenon indeed. Oornmnnaliem is 
still the great bane of every society, and, 
1 think, the coming Centenary of Sri 
Bamakrishna, the prophet of harmony, 
will help to a great extent to promote the 
noble object of uniting the different religi- 
ons of the world in a grand ideal of 
universal religion. How is this to be 
brought about P By closely studying the 
life and teachings of Sri Bamakrishna. 
His life teaches us that wo are not to 
discard the particular doctrines and forms 
and rituals of our own creed. A Hindu is 
not to cease to be a Hindu, a Mohammedan 
need not cease to be a Mohammedan, nor 
is a Christian required to cease to be a 
Christian. Let the follower of every 
religion stick to his own faith and practise 
it as zealously as over; rather let him bo 
more zealous in his particular religious 
practices, but let him also study the 
religious doctrines and practices of other 
relegions with reverence. Lettho members 
of all religions gather under a common 
banner of universal religion, without 
giving up their particular distinguishing 
traits, and make a crusade against 
immorality and ii religion, which can 
be summed up in one word as selfishness. 

With regard to the Agnostic educated 
class to which I have referrv d, I will tell 
the reader how Sri Bamakrishna, who 
was himself a staunch believer in God, 
dealt with a person of that date, and he 
will be charmed by his method of teaching. 

Once a gentleman came to him and 
said, “Sir, I have lost ujy peace of mind, 
and, though I have tried all sorts of 
human means to restore it, I have failed. 
I cannot believe in the existence of God. 
So I cannot pray to Him for help in this 
matter. Can you, sir, show mo any way 
of getting it back P” Reader, how would 
you have advised the gentleman with a 
view to ridding him of his troubles P 
Perhaps you would have tried to persuade 
him to accept your own faith, which to 
such a person would have been of no avail. 
What was Sri Bam. krishna's advice to 
him P Ho gently said, “Brother, can you 


not pray in this way : Oh, Godi if you exist, 
extricate me from this trouble.” It is 
said that the gentleman met him long 
after, expressed his gratitude for the 
piece of advice he had received, which, 
he said, had exactly suited his nature, and 
described how praying in that fashion he 
was not only cured of his trouble but in 
the end became a staunch believer in God. 

If you read Sri Bamakrishna’ s teach- 
ings, you will find innumerable instances 
of his catholic way of teaching. He was 
an ardent believer in the doctrine of 
Incarnation ( Avatara ) and also in the lAlii 
of Kadha-Krsna literally, like an ordinary 
Vaisnava. But, when he met a person 
who could not believe in the doctrine of 
Incarnation, he would tell him, “You do 
not believe in Cncarnations— what of thatP 
Think of the formless God in which you 
believe, with earncBtuces and devotion: 
only don’t be dogmatic nor quarrel with 
others who are of a dilTcrcnt persuasion’ ’. 
About Radha-Ki sna he would say, “You 
do not believe in Radha-Krsna LTla 
literally — what of that P But, of course, 
you can try to imitate iii your life Kadha’s 
intense love for Krsna, and have such an 
all-consuming love for your God.” To 
the oithodox Hindus he would say with 
reference to Christ, “Why call him Jesus 
Khrishta, as if he was a foreigner or 
an alien— think of him rather as 
KhrTsta, and you will find a place for 
him in your own heart.” 

Want of space compels me to refrain 
from quoting more examples. Suffice it to 
say that a Western scholar like Max Muller 
and a Western writer and thinker like 
Remain Holland have found in Rama- 
krishna a teacher from whose noble life 
and teachings they could learn lessons in 
catholicity. 

Already many sincere souls through- 
out the world have come to this broad 
outlook by studying Sri Ramakrishna’a 
life and teachings. His coming Centenary, 
by preaching his gospel of harmony 
throughout the world, will surely help 
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many more sincere truth-seekers in 
learning about this noble truth of the 
harmony of religions. Thus the movement 
for peace and concord and brotherhood 
will increase in strength as well as 
intensity, and, God willing, will help to 
usher into this world of strife and quarrel 
the kingdom of heaven which every one 
in his heart of hearts is seeking to find 
established. 


Therefore, gentle reader, do you not 
feel inclined to join this Centenary 
movement and help to your utmost 
ability to make it a Buccess which, you 
must admit, it eminently deserves P 

In this short article I have tried 
briefly to bring out the one prominent 
feature of Sri Uamakrishna’s life and 
teachings. I hope to deal with other as- 
pects of his teachings in future. 


Tantra and Vedanta. 

By Chintaharan Chakravarty, Kavyatirtha, M. A. 


iffereiit schools of Tantras liad 
different systems of philosophy. 
In fact, five independent systems 
of philoEox>hy of the live im- 
portant schools of the Tantras are mcn- 
tioned.t It is, however, to be regretted 
that the literature giving exposition of 
these systems has not come down except 
in the case of the Saivas of Kashmir. 
Attempts may, therefore, be profitably 
made to reconstruct these systeins on 
the basis of quotations from or refoi’ences 
to them made in various works -Tantiic 
or otherwise. As a preliminary to in- 
vestigations regarding the Tantra Sys- 
tems of philosophy, the present paper 
makes an attempt to put together the 
information scattered in a number of 
Tautric texts, com nentaries, and works 
belonging to other branches of literature, 
which throws light on the relation in 
which the Tantras stand with the 
Vedanta, and on the systems of philoso- 
phy of the Tantras in general. 

It will be noticed that the doctrines 
of some of the Tantra schools arc at 

’TPPFTPt I’ 

( NilakftUtha'i comuioiitury on tlio 'Oct i bho^avula' ) 


variance with those of the Vedanta, 
while there are some which follow the 
latter The philosophy of the Tantras 
is generally referred to as being in conflict 
with that of the Vedanta. The Tantra 
systoin, it is hold, follows the theory of 
Evolution ( qP'JiUTsrp? ) as against the 
Theory of Appearance ( ) which is 

propounded in the Vedanta. The 
Tantrikas, again, in contradistinction to 
the VedantiB, recogniise five Avasthas and 
Krtyas, t?. /urpi and in addition 
1*^5 Jjgrat, Sii'ijpiia and Su^npti of the Vedantls 
as also firoJh 'nui and anugrnJia in addition 
to Srsti, Stliiti and Sinuluira of the latter. 

The views of some of the schools of 
the Tautriis are dogmatically refuted in 
the Vctlunfit-Siitriis ( 11. ii. 7-8 ), the com- 
mentators of which incidentally refer 
to the characteristic doctrines of these 
scliools, tliat are in conflict with the 
views of the Vedanta. These two sections 
arc supposed, by the Saivite commeu- 
tators, to have been meant for the refuta- 
tion of the cardinal principles of sections 
of tlio Ssaivas and of the Faucharatras, 
while, according to the Vaisuavas, they 
refute the views of the Saivas and of the 
Saktas. The MrgenJra Tantra ( II. lOff. ), 
on the other hand, refutes the views of 
the Vedanta system. The SiJdhaata 
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Tantras of the South are also found to have 
been anti -Vedan tic, criticizing as they 
do the theories of Adwaita Vedanta. l 

Some of the schools of Tantra were 
again definitely Pro-Nyaya-Vai^esika or 
PrO'Sankhya in their views, evidently 
with no sympathy for Vedanta. The 
Hyayaaswell as the Vaisesika systems 
are expressly associated with sections of 
the Saivas-. The Adwaitaniafijarl by a dis- 
ciple of Sankara and the Marichikd of Vraja- 
natha Bha^ta explain the VedMa^Sfi/ras 
(II. ii. 7) as being refutations of those 
schools. Ki-tsang commenting on the Safa- 
Sastra refers to the sixteen categories of 
Nyaya as having been expounded by the 
followers of Mahe4wara.a 

In some quarters a relation is sought 
to be established between the Tantras or 
at least the Saiva portion of them and the 
Sankhya system of philosophy.** This 
may be due to the fact that there are 
some common categories recognized by 
both. Laksmldhara in his commentary 
on the SaunJaryalahari has even made an 
attempt to identify the categories of the 
Tantras— 51 or 36— with the 25 categories 
of the Sankhya. 

On the other haudi there are clear 
indications which unmistakably point out 
that some at least of the schools of 

1 S. Suiyaii.Hi-ayaiia SaEtri: Sivadwaita of i>'nkantha, 
P. 3. 

( Shatl-dartiMhi-.samiirhrliaya of 

Uuimrntna. ) 


3. Keith: hulian J^ogic and Atomism, Ch:i|itLr X; Trc- 
Dingnaga Uuddhibt text on Logic from Chiniao 
eourucs, p. XXIX. 



( Tattva-prahasika of Srikiimara, IV. 3 ) 

( Bhtitta Narayana oii Mrigtndra-iatUra II. 10 ) 


Tantras have definite Vedantic leanings. 
All the more important schools of Tantras 
had their own commentaries on the 
Vedanta -Sutras interpreting the latter in 
accordance with the doctrines of their 
respective systems of philosophy. Of 
these the commentaries of the Vaisnavas 
and the ^aivas are well-known, while the 
commentary of the ^aktas is believed to 
have been lost. The Akutdgama-Tantra 
prescribes the study of the Vedanta as 
one of the principal duties of a Tan trie 
worshipper, ^akti or the Supreme 
Goddess is identified with the Supreme 
Brahmui described as being qualified by 
Alilyu, which is either predominant or 
secondary. She is, in fact, stated to be 
the aim and end of the Vedanta. The 
illusory nature of the world is occasional- 
ly emphasised in the manner of the 
Vedantls. 

The Tantra form of worship also 
serves as a course of practical training 
for the realization of the Vedantic ideal 
of the identity of the finite with the 
Infinite— of the individual Soul with the 
Supreme Soul. The various parts of this 
worship— and the different 
Nyasas— all aim at this realization. The 
worshipper has to conceive his body as 
the seat of the deity at the time of 
offering worship. On the occasion of 
‘internal worship’ ( antarydga ), which is 
the ideal and more preferable form of 
worship, this process is carried a step 
further. Here the worshipper has to make 
attempts to realize the identity of the 
deity not only with himself but also witli 
all the objects of worship. It would thus 
appear that, in spite of the differences in 
doctrinal details, the Tantras had the 
same ideal in view as the Vedanta. 


( NiUkanahft's commentary on tho Devibhagavata 



Vedantic Truth, 


hero is conBiderablo lack of 
knowledge about the meaning of 
the word Tanira and what the 
ritualistic Tantras teach. The 
Tantras arc associated in the minds of the 
educated classes with what is known as 
Magic, and Tantricism has accordingly- 
been termed as InJrajiila-vUyd, Mohana-idstra^ 
Rahasya-viilyd, the mystic science which 
deals with magic and so forth. It has 
also been erroneously held by some that 
Eon religion, which is the source of 
Tantricism, mainly deals with magic. 
These misstatements not only betray a 
lamentable ignorance on the part of those 
who make such bold assertions but do 
ino gravest injustice to the subject itself. 

The word Tanira means a treatise or 
a text-book. It is synonymous with 
Sdsira or a book of injunctions. There are 
Tantras which deal with medicine, there 
are others which deal with Chemistry, 
and others again which deal with the 
Darsanas. The Sankhya Dare an a, for 
instance, is called a Tanira. There is a 
story-book which is called PanJtaiantra. 
Besides, there is a large mass of scriptures 
dealing with religious instructions, which 
may bo taken as guides on the path of 
life. These latter books are very often 
taken in a wrong light with the result 
that Tantras arc wrongly classed with 
InJrajdla-xulyd and the like. It is also 
held by some so-called eminent authori- 
ties that these religious Tantras arc 
classified under four heads, viz., ^aiva 
Tantras, Sakta Tantras, Vaisnav a Tantras 
and Bauddha Tantras. This is an 
erroneous statement. The Buddhist 
Tantras form a class by themselves. The 
Brahmanio Tantras are divided into five 
claBses— viz., Saiva, ^akta, Vaisnava, 
Ganapatya and Saura. Most of the 
Tantras aje not in conflict with Smti. 
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The object of all these five classes of 
Tantras is to lead the Sddhaka to the same 
ultimate goal which Srnti also aims at, 
viz., the Brahma^ and it is thus wrong to 
say, as is hold by some, that Tantricism is 
"beyond the pale of Vcdic religion”. 
There is, it is true, a class of Tantras 
which arc non- Vedic. This is proved by 
a text in Vdyaviya SamJiitdt which Bays that 
the ^aiva Tantras are divided into two 
classes: ( 1 ) those which accord with the 
Sruti and ( 2 ) those which do not. But the 
bulk of the Tantras available now is in 
harmony with Sruti. It is frequently as- 
serted that Siva- worship should be avoid- 
ed by a Vaisnava and texts are also quoted 
in support thereof iSrimaiWhdf*avata IV. ii), 
so as to show that the two forms arc in 
conflict with one another. This is 
altogether an erroneous statement and is 
based on a distorted interpretation of the 
text, which means that the Sddliaka who 
has elected to reach the Brahma through 
the Vaisnava rituals should concentrate 
on what his own scriptures enjoin and 
not allow himself to be diverted by the 
teachings of other scriptures. It is highly 
necessary that a distinction is made in all 
cases between what a school says of 
itself and what others say of it. In 
Christianity both Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism claim to be based on the Bible 
and each alleges that the other is a wrong 
interpretation .of it. Each of the 
numerous Protestant sects says the same 
thing of the others. The text alluded to 
says that the worshipper of Siva is a 
Pdkhaitdii which no one should misinter- 
pret as meaning anything contemptuous, 
but it simply means a heretic. In our 
scriptures one frequently comes across 
passages which say things in a slighting 
way of subjects which are not within the 
competence of the learner. They are said, 
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not with the object of wholesale 
condemnation but with the sole object of 
keeping the attention of the learner to 
what he at the time is trying to master. 
The doctrine of Mhikara or competency is 
not taught in our Universities and not 
understood by those who pass their 
portals, and the result is disaster, as is 
illustrated by the misconception of things 
and ideas. Some are also heard to say 
that with the exception of Ag,niptirai}a 
mention is nowhere made of Tantricism 
except in connection with the low 
sacrilegious character of the Tan trie 
Cults. It would surprise them to learn 
that in the 27th Chapter of Book XI 
of Srhnad Hhdgavata Sri Krsna, speaking to 
Uddhavai says: “There are threes ways in 
which I am worshipped according to the 
competence of the worshipper— viz., 
Yedio, Tantric and mixed.” Then again 
in the fifth chapter of the same book it is 
said that people vary in competency and, 
according as their competency varies, 
they in worship follow different Tantras. 
In the Rlahiibhdrata-Sunfiparvai Chapter 199, 
it is said that all sacrifices and penances, 
the Vedas, the Tantras and the Mantras 
arc based on truth. There is a passage in 
the 350th Chapter of the Sdntiparvat which 
says practically the same thing. In the 
Bhavisyct Pufuii^d there is an adoration of 
the Hrahtna in one of Its various aspects, 
in which it is said “Obeisance to Him 
who is Tanlramaya^ who can be known 
by the Vedanta and who is the witness 
of all our acts. All the Furanas, in 
fact, sp akof the necessity oftheVedic 
and Tantrio rituals. Tantra is looked 
up to with the same veneration as the 
Vedas. The lidrita-Samhita says that Sruti is 
of two kinds— viz., Vedic and Tantric. 
Kulluka, the great commentator of Manu- 
Sainhitiii says the same thing. Some are 
inclined to believe that the introduction 
of the worship of Sakti and other similar 
rites in Tantricism makes the conclusion 
indubitable that it must have been of 
foreign origin. It is also said that God- 
dess Durga, wife of S^iva, is also unknown 
in the “Vedic panth .'on'*. These people 


do not seem to have thought of the 
Gayatri-Mantra% nor of the Devl'S&kta. They 
do not also seem to have understood 
the Swctalvatara Upanisadt the Tripura Vpani^ad^ 
the RhdvanopanUad, to mention only a few, 
if these came within the scope of their 
study. These clearly show that the 
SahU aspect of the Brahma is as fully 
recognized in the Sruti as the wisdom 
iJilana) aspect. The name Durga appears 
in the Rigveda at several places. In the 
Maitrdyafji-Satiihitd the name of Gaurl 
occurs. It would take too much space to 
go into further details as regards recogni- 
tion of the Sakti aspect in the Srttti. 
Those who assert that the Tantras are 
of foreign origin evidently draw their 
inspiration from Dr. Hara Prosad 
Shastri’s Catalogue of Nopal manuscripts, 
Vol. I, where the latter makes the 
remark that “It comes from outside 
India.” “Similar misconception hangs 
about the dialogue of Siva and Sakti 
as a dialogue between two persons. It 
may be stated for a clear elucidation of 
the above that the dialogue between Siva 
and Sakti is not a conversation between 
two individuals, viz., Siva and Sakti, but 
it is Siva who raises the question as 
a disciple and answers it as a Guru. This 
is clear from a text in Swachchhanda Tantra. 
Similarly ICailasa docs not refer to any 
material mountain. Whether the region 
near the Manasarovar lake is outside 
Dharatavarsa or not is likewise generally 
misunderstood. These people do not 
seem to be aware that Bharatavarsa is 
divided into three Krantas— viz., Visnu- 
Kranta, Batha-Kranta and Adwa-Kranta. 
Bathakranta is the region which extends 
to the north of the Vindhya mountain and 
includes Mahachina. Bharatavarsa, accord- 
iiiglyi iB not what is known as British India 
but covered a much larger area and 
possibly included the whole of Asia, if 
not also a part of Africa. Emblems of 
phallic worship have been discovered 
in remote Bhodesia and it is said by 
some who are competent to pronounce 
an opinion that the cross is a form of 
the Fhallio emblem. 
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Tho following verse is interpretated 
in a very amusing way:— 

arnra I 

»i?ra 91^^ II 

From the gross matorialistic point 
of view Girija’s organ of hearing has 
been called her mouth. The real inter- 
pretation, however, is that what comes 
out of the mouth of ^iva goes into the 
ears of Girija and is approved by 
Yasudeva and is therefore called Aftama. 
From the same point of view ^iva is 
said to have a foreign origin, viz. Tibetan. 
This is a most audacious statement, 
i^iva is mentioned in all the Vedas in 
many places. "To those only who can 
put up such fanciful interpretations, the 
fact of our ancient sages being under 
the necessity of borrowing a word of 
Tibetan origin can be understood. These 
people, however, are not evidently in 
touch with the Mantra- {^astr as of 
Bharatavarsa and do not know how 
jealously guarded the Mantras arc. 
It probably passes their understanding 
to know that the word Siva is derived 
from the root ‘vas’. It is admitted by 
them that the Tibetans borrowed some 
words from Sanskrit, but why, when 
it came to the word Siva, the order was 
reversed, is not stated. It has also been 


observed that as a form of worship 
Tantricism is the same as Saivism or 
Saktaism, but it is not stated how 
this conclusion has been arrived at. 
These gross materialistic interpretations 
owe their origin to the predominance of 
the ideas of Paiu class of humanity over 
those of the other two classes. The 
Paiu class of humanity is satisfied with 
what is apparent to his gross senses 
and has no inclination to rise higher 
and go beyond the words which are 
in front of him. The other class which 
humanity is classed under, viz., the Vira 
class, is dissatisfied with the material 
aspect and struggles to rise higher and 
understand the true nature of things. 
While to the third and the best class, 
which is known as Divya, the highest 
Truth, the true interpretation of the 
Sastra is apparent. Herein are brieily 
indicated the pitfalls into which the 
students of Tantric Scriptures have 
fallen and are again likely to fall into. 
If these be avoided and the subject 
pursued in the right way, it will be 
seen that the claim made that they form 
part of the Sruti-Prasthuna of Vedanta is 
absolutely correct. It will also be found 
that Vedanta is not mere speculation 
but that Vedantic truth is within the 
the scope of experimental realization. 


The Way to Mukti. 

Action leads to rebirth, and rebirth to pleasure and pain. Hence arise all likes 
and dislikes, which again propel to action resulting in religious merit and demerit. 
These put the ignorant wanderer, again, into the bonds of rebirth;— and so on and on 
for ever rolls the wheel of this world. Nothing but ignorance is the cause of all this; 
the remedy lies in the destruction of ignorance. Knowledge of lirahma is the way to 
find final beatitude in the destruction of this ignorance; for knowledge alone, not 
action, which is only a part of ignorance, is competent to accomplish this result. Nor 
ia it possible to do away with likes and dislikes as long as ignorance is not done away 
with. This is therefore undertaken with the object of destroying ignorance as well 
as its effect, this world,— and also of explaining the real philosophy of Brahma. 

— Upadesasahasri 



Nimbarka Philosophy. 

( DwaitadwaitaSiddhanta ) 


O f the four religious sects that are 
prominent and prevalent in India 
the Nimbarkists are one. Their 
religion also like that of most of 
the Yaisnavites and Sannyasis is based 
on Vedanta. They teach nothing which 
is not contained in Vedanta and never 
follow any mode of worship that will 
not lead to the aim Vedanta points out. 
The celebrated Vedanta- Siddh an ta known 
as Dwaitadwaita ( the theory that is 
monistic as well as dualistic) was 
preached in this land by Bhagavan 
Kimbarkacharya. A strong feeling of 
Bhakti or divine love and a fear of the 
dangerous consequences of the doctrine 
of Maya or illusion are among the guiding 
principles of this development. Bhagavan 
Nimbarka ia said to have been a Tailanga 
Brahman by birth and to have lived in a 
village called Nimba. His father’s name 
was Jagannatha and his mother’s, 
Sarasvatl. Nimbarka composed the 
Vedanta-parijata-saurabfMi which is a short 
commentary on the Brahma-Sutras, and also 
a small work, containing ten stanzas, of 
the name of Siddhanta-ratna, usually called 
Daiailoki from the number of the stanzas 
contained in it. 

Vedanta or the Brahtna^Sufras tell us 
of Brahma ( Para Brahma ), the Supremo 
Cause of this movable and immovablo 
world. From Him emanated this universe, 
in Him it is established and in Him it 
will be dissolved. In His real aspect, Para 
Brahma is, on the one hand, devoid of all 
distinguishing qualities. All-pervading, 
Complete, Non-dual, Unchangeable and, 
on the other, Omniscient, Omnipotent, the 
Creator, Protector and Destroyer of the 
“tjnivcrse, manifested in diverse forms, the 
Dweller in the hearts of all, and the Guide. 
With the immanence of God is associated 


By Swami Paramananda Das. 

His transcendence also. As the earth in this 
world is transformed into trees, creepers, 
plants, fruits, flowers, flesh, bone, and 
various other forms, and these trees, 
plants, creepers, fruits and flowers, etc., 
falling on the ground, take in time the 
form of earth, merging the differences in 
them, BO also this universe with various 
names and forms originates from Brahma 
with whom it will remain in Oneness 
after the Dissolution, devoid of all 
distinctiveness. The Immutable Supreme 
Beality ( Aksara Brahma ) is C/nV, Anamla 
(Existence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute 
and Bliss Absolute ). 

^rutis describe Brahtna as Satt Chit, 
Ananda, In the ^rutis we have; — 

*'Ho practised penance and knew 
Brahma as Anaiufa ( Bliss ). From AnanJa 
issue these beings. Having emauatcii 
from Attanda, they subsist on Ananda and 
after death they enter into Amnda again.” ^ 

Taittirlya Upanisad, BJirf^H-Vidh, 

»*He is Rasa (Enjoyment). Getting 
Rasa one becomes blissful himself. Had 
there been no Ananda in this universe ( or 
in the sky of one’s own heart ), then who 
would have lived or engaged in activ- 
ities P This alone ( this Brahma who is 
Bliss) gives enjoyment. ”2 

Ihid.y Brahmunanda-VallJ. 

1 3nii5d*i^Rr5*ratrHFfi;i 

I* 

5r 571*1 I I’ 
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'^Brahma is Tratli and EnowledgOi and 
Unlimitedi too.3** 

Ibid.i Brahmananda-VaUu 

The Gratis speak of Rra/ifiur as Aftatula. 
Unless Brahma is One and All-pervad- 
ing, Ho cannot be bliss in reality. If 
thero be a second thing, Brahma becomes 
separated, being limited by the second 
thing which is not pervaded by Him. 
In Srutiit is said:— 

"That which is Bhuiml (Limitless 
Vastness), is Enjoyment; there is no 
enjoyment in limitation, Bhumu is enjoy- 
ment.”* 

“That which is Bhumd is Immortality 
that which is little is prone to death. 5 ” 

Hence the ^rutis point ont that from 
the Blissfulness of Brahma is proved 
His tinglcncEB and All-pervading nature. 

Now, if we think deeply, we shall 
find that thero can be no existence of 
Ananda (enjoyment) without knowledge. 
If one cannot feel the enjoyment that is 
in him, then that enjoyment has no 
existence so far as he is concerned. Sugar 
cannot enjoy its own sweetness. Men 
enjoy it and call it sweet. So sweetness 
is an object of Knowledge. Had thero 
been no perceiver, the sweetness of sugar 
could not have been known. But Brahma 
is second to none, hence He io Himself 
the Enjoycr of His own enjoyment. 
Thuswc know Him as possessed of cViiY, 
( Knowledge ) by which He enjoys the 
enjoyment that is inherent in Him. 
Hence Brahma is called Sachchidananda. 

Bhagaviin Nimbarkacharya has in 
his teachings prescribed ways by follow- 
ing which we may attain that litness 

^ I’ 


which will enable US with loving hearts 
to merge ourselves in the Vastness of His 
Reality like rivers flowing into the ocean, 
for the attainment of Absolute Bliss 
( which is ever unchangeable ). As the 
created are the forms of the Creator, one 
is to perceive and visualize God in every 
being, remaining aloof from malice, 
untruth, quarrels and infliction of injuries 
on others, so as to become pure at heart 
and free from egoism. This purity alone 
will bring peace eternal. The four 
aspects of Dwaitadwaita-Siddhanta are 
being described as follows: — 

( 1 ) The universe, the object of sight 
( Driyasthuniya Jaflat ); 

( 2 ) The individual Egoes, who see 
the things of the world separately 
( Drastu Jwa-Samiilni ), 

( 3 ) Iswara, who ever sees the things 
of the creation simultaneously and in 
full ( Niyantd jiwara-^Godt the ordainer ); 

( 4 ) The Immutable Supremo Reality 
who is without form or name ( Sachchidu^ 
nanda Brahma or Aksara Brahma). Ho is Ever- 
existent. Unchangeable, the Perceiver 
of Ananda ( Enjoyment ). The 6rutis 
speak of Him as Aksara ( the Immutable ). 

This fourth ii?J^ect—Anandarrtpl Brahma 
( Bliss Absolute )— is ijossesscd of a power 
named Miiyu, inherent in Himself. Prakrti 
( the Primordial Unmanifested Nature ) 
is her another name. Though Brahma is 
One Undivided Whole, and always 
Unchangeable, this Mdyu causes the Ananda 
( enjoyment ) inherent in Brahma to be 
felt in endless distinct forms, i. c.^ Bliss 
Absolute comes to bo the object ( Viyay** ) 
of Knowledge Absolute ( Chit-Sakti ), being 
manifested into plurality. In other words, 
the Bliss which is inherent in Brahma is 
possessed of such a capacity that w'hile 
remaining as an Undivided whole, He 
will manifest Himself into diversity 
(i. c., the Bliss will bo perceived— seen 
and enjoyed in endless forms by His 
own Chit or Knowledge. ) This capacity 
or A 7 ciyri( 31^— that which measures 
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the Immeasarable ), as it is called, is a 
power inhering in Him. 

The endless forms that are the 
manifestations of God are summed up as 
the Universe. It is an object of cogni- 
tion through His knowledge. The name 
iJwara ( the Ordaincr ) is attributed to 
this “power of perception" which sees 
simultaneously all the objects in creation 
in full. So Iswara is Omniscient. Iswara 
is termed as Jjva ( the individual Ego ) 
while seeing the things one after another. 
So Jiva is limited in its perception, not 
being a seer in full. Iswara and Jjva both 
arei in different aspects, the manifesta- 
tions of the Knowledge Absolute ( Chit ) 
which is embodied in Brahtna. These are 
both ever-existent. The Universe also 
is without beginning and everlasting in 
the sense that all the forms, that were 
manifested in the past, are manifested in 
the present or will be manifested in the 
future, lie in the knowledge of Iswara. 
As Iswara is Omniscient, He is above 
time ( ) and there is no law of 
succession in His Knowledge. But Jivat 
being distinct in nature from Iswara, has 
a defective vision, seeing one after 
another the things that ever lie in the 
knowledge of Iswara. Hence the things 
of the world enter the knowledge of Jiva 
one after another and appear as born, 
living and dead. So, in the knowledge 
of Jiva, the world is ever -changing, has 
no stability, but nothing, surpassing 
that which lies in the knowledge of 
Iswara, the Omniscient, can appear in 
the knowledge of Jiva the ill- seer. Hence 
Jivfl is ever dependent on Iswara, the 
Ordainer of all of his activities. 

Iswara and Jiva are immutable and 
transcendent. Both arc of the nature of 
Chit ( Knowledge ) and are seers. This Chit 
is ever Unchangeable. The forms that 
are seen by Jiva always undergo changes, 
BO they appear to be changeable. Jiva's 
and I4wara’B nature as Knowledge ( Chit ) 
never undergoes a change, so they are 
both without decay and without any 


change. But the forms in the world being 
without number, the seers of these forms 
are also numberless. But the Chit termed 
as Idwara, being All-pervading, is Bhuma 
(Vast, Limitless ) in nature, while Jiva is 
an atom, who, remaining as the dweller 
in every form, makes it an object of 
perception. But, just as the tiny flame of 
a lamp brings the places spreading far 
around within the reach of its illumining 
power, so also Jiva, though atomic in size, 
makes the things spreading to a great 
distance its object of sight. Unlike 
Iswara, Jwa cannot comprehend the 
whole universe at the same moment. 
Ananda ( Bliss ), which is perceived by the 
fourth aspect, viz., the Supreme Reality, 
is ever transcendent, ever unchangeable. 
There is manifestation of distinct forms 
in Him. So singling this fourth aspect, 
Sruti has termed Him as Aksara ( the 
Immutable ). 

The conclusion arrived at fro n the 
above exposition is that the universe is 
a part of Brahma. In the knowledge of Jiva 
it is changing ( ) and is endowed 

with endless forms. Jiva also is a part of 
Brahma, is immutable (Afeyara), and 
atomic in size and there arc countless 
such Jivas. Jlvas and the universe both 
are dependent on Iswara. The universe 
lies in the knowledge of Iswara, who is 
ever Omniscient, the One, the Limitless, 
the Immutable, and the Sustainer and 
Protector of it. He is also the Ordainer 
of Jlvas. Being only a seer in nature. He 
is without form and beyond the universe 
of forms,— is self-existent. As constant 
and Immutable, Brahma is beyond every- 
thing, is All-Bliss, and All-Knowledge, 
in entirety without a form and there lies 
no knowledge of any distinct form in 
Him; truly. He is called Para6f*a/if«a. But 
Idwara, Jiva and Jagat ( the universe ) lie 
in Him— are His manifestations. In the 
seventh chapter of the sixth part of Viptu- 
purat^a the four aspects of Brahtna have 
been described in a slightly different 
way, viz., 
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3n#i7^5ret aw fs[^ I 

’i? =arT<Jia ^a ilvwii 

3TJ^ sBMft a3T a?afc3^ 3^s liaMl 
wtot: araa^ ^ aa sMaar: l 
afkawalarsa a^TJpaa^aft^ il«oll 

awanafeaJTrfa as^^tfir a^wilwtll 
naa: a#ia aa^aw^Rta. l 

a^awRaaPT fawft: 

* * * 


aSTPattaaTTifq a^ aiarf&r aiPaa i 
aaaf«3fa!atila gaafa aaar aar il^^ii 
fssfta fawrea^ alfa«^a aiia^ ll^^ll 


“O king ! the support ( the object of 
meditation ) of the mind ( of a devotee of 
Visnu) is naturally Brahma. He is two- 
fold in nature— JUi/r/rt ( with form ) and 
Amurta ( without form ). These two aspects 
arc again sub-divided into Para ( the 
Supreme ) and A^ara ( the lower ).” 

“The Beality of Brahma^ which is 
named as Sat by the wise, is without form. 
Mahaii which embodies all manifested 
powers, is another expression of the All- 
pervading Hari. O king 1 all the forms 
endowed with power evolve out of that.” 


“The whole of this universe, the 
whole of the movable and the immovable 
creation, is endowed with the power of 
Visnu, who is Parabrahma,''* 


iKlhc iKorUi, thu objipt of cognition, is calUd in- 
nnimatc ^ or >i c/uO ns n di finition. No I'ftrt of it is 
alUigolhtr without conFciousntss ( chit ). 

Chit f ConEoiouBiu-RS or Knowlc ilffe ) liis < luhodiiil in radi 
])Ortion of it and is onllcd Piirusa ^ — tha 

rolf living in m abodo ). Thus tho wholu of tho univorfo in 
fullofrgocB. Tho part that is stui is caiUd llio Kdy, and 
CA/f which Iks iinbodiid ill it is calkd Ptintsha, Tii fact, thu 
body and conpoiousness always nniain togilhcr. Tho con- 
Fciousni'ps that remains in thu w hole of tho iiiiIti rse taken ns a 


“Oh king, all these forms ( Jlvas ) arc 
manifestations of the all-pervading 
Visnn. As the whole world is pervaded 
by ether, so also are all these pervaded 
by the power of Visnu. This is the second 
form of Visnu to meditate upon.’* 

From the above it is clear that /iru/«;ia 
has four aspects:— 

( 1 ) Prtfrt Amiirta, viz., the Supreme 
Immutable Reality. 

( 2 ) Apara Amirtai viz, Iswara, the 
Omniscient, tho luain source of every 
phase of power. 

( 3 ) Para Mart a ( also called Ilira$,iya- 
garbha or Mahat )'--the form that comprises 
the whole universe in a collective way, 
the direct source of every manifestation. 

( 4 ) Apara Rlnrfa— the endless distinct 
forms called Jlvas. 

Thns Brahfm is monistic as well as 
pluralistic ( Dwaitadwaita ). Between 
Jitviand Brahma, there exists tho relation 
of part and whole ( 3i5irf^»n^ ). The inani- 
mate world, the individual soul and 
God are distinct from one another as 
well as identical. Identical they are 
in the sense that the lirst two 
have no independent existence, but are 
dependent on God ( out of whom they 
evolve ) for their existence and action. 
The soul and God arc not distinct 
personalities as “You” and “I” are. We 
can understand the relation of part and 
whole from tho following oxamples;- 


parts of that very boJy, so also are thiro c nlitss souls as 
dwi liens in the ilifl'erent parts of the vast body of lliranya- 
garbha. The world ai.d iho iROis niu tho luanifistalioiis of 
His power eallul Prakriti^ as deseiibid iii the Phagacchlyita:— 


3Tf«ir Jr fiRT JlfRRB^II 

Jr qrn^i 
’rJr^^ II’ 
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If we look at a pillar standing near 
by, we shall take it as a whole. But. if 
we think deeply, we shall And that tho 
knowledge of the different aspects of the 
pillar arises in our mind simultaneously 
with the knowledge of the pillar as a 
whole. Tho knowledge of the various 
aspects of tho pillar, e. g., of its being 
white in colour, round or square in size, 
hard, made of stone, etc., and tho 
difference of one part from another lies 
in the knowledge of the pillar as a whole. 
Thus the sight of a part lies in the sight 
of the whole. The individual in his own 
plane feels himself as an undivided whole. 
Ue has hands, legs and other limbs, yet 
the reality ho feels is the conscious soul. 
In the functions of going, seeing, doing, 
etc., tho soul remains in full with every 
action. When one goes, we do not say a 
portion of him goes; when one sees a thing, 
he secs it as an undivided whole. But 
these functions are the manifestations of 
the various powers inhering in tho indi- 
vidual. When one shuts his eyes, he secs 
nothing; but this docs not mean that he 
has lost the power of sight; it only means 
the power is not being used. Thus, though 
one is an undivided whole, various powers 
lie in oneness with him, merging up their 
differences, and are manifested at the time 
of separate functions, taking different 
names such as the power of seeing, the 
power of doing, tho power of going, etc. 
Yet are these powers not the parts of tho 
individual P Of course, they arc. Though 
the individual is an undivided whole, yet, 
pointing out his particular functions, we 
Bay of him ae po&BesBCd of the power of 
seeing or doing or going, and so on. These 
powers are distinct from one another. 
Behind these distinct powers remains as 
their substratum the individual as an 
undivided whole. So also is the case 
with Brahma. He is an Undivided Whole 
( Akhan(la ) and is always Full in His nature 
( ), and yet He is always possessed 

of endless powers. These powers are His 
parts. Though ever^ power is distinct 


from another, yet they are all in oneness 
with Him. Each power has two aspects— 
to lie in oneness with Brahma is one and to 
lie manifested with name and form is the 
other. Brahma, the Supreme Reality, being 
possessed of various distinct powers, 
manifests Himself into distinct endless 
forms with particular names. The power 
that cognizes all these forms at the same 
moment is called Iswara and the powers 
that cognize one thing after another are 
called Jlvas. 

Tho Dwaitadwaita-Siddhanta is 
supported by a number of aphorisms of 
the Vedanta-Sutrast a few of which are 
quoted below:— 

‘SRit 

ia;% I’ 

( II. iii. 43 ) 

Jjva is a part of, as well as is in one- 
ness with Brahma, As a part, it is described 
in tho Srutis as 

‘ITT ‘if 

«T7rf:xifl2: Tho identity is 

described in the Srutis 
‘as? A section of the followers of tho 

Aiharva Vc,Ia expressed tho identity in tho 
following:— A Ddsa ( fisherman ) is Brahma, 
Dasas ( the servants ) arc Brahma, and 
Kitavas ( the knaves ) are Brahma, 

(II. iii. 41) 

That Jiva is a part of Brahma is 
proved by the Mantra of Sruti R’HT 

Tho totality of Jivas constitutes 
one log ( or portion ) of this thousand- 
headed Puru^a (Person ). 

‘3Tf<T r 

( II. iii. 4£) ) 

That the ]iva is a portion of Brahma is 
remembered in tho verso cn?- 

I* ( An eternal portion of Myeelf 
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is manifested as Jiva in this world of life.) 
of the i, e.t Snmad Bhagavadgitd (XV. 7). 



( III. ii. 27 ) 

The universe in a subtle or gross 
form exists with its material cause, Brahma i 
related as one and also as separate. The 
Srutis speak of this relation as:— 

HfirfH Jf! if«Mf 

sw 1’ 

While a snake remains coiled, 
parts of his body cannot be seen, but its 
hood, tail, etc. are visible when it 
stretohes itself; so also, at the time of 
Destruction, the universe remains 
absorbed in Brahma out of whom it evolves 
at the time of creation. 

( II. i. 14 ) 

The effect is in oneness with its 
material cause. There is not much of 
separation between the cause and the 
effect. The SruH says:— 


‘araiwr I’ 

tRaafe’, ‘af 

m 1 ’ 

‘apaisRT aa; I’ 

( I. i. 2 ) 

"'Brahma is known, as He is the cause 
of creation, preservation and destruction 
of this world.” 

I’ 

(I.i.3) 

•‘We know of Brahma as the origin of 
the dastras ( the Holy Scriptures ).” 

I’ 

(I. i.4) 


18E 

**The drutis are consistent with one 
another in associating Brahma with 
immanence and transcendence both.” 

‘siffiisr jrrlrmgT?frF3^«ri(i; I’ 

( I. iv. 23 ) 

^'Brahma is the material as well as 
the instrumental cause of the universe. 
This is proved by Pratijna ( the statements 
of Sruti such as 

l’ aiid Dr^tunta ( example ) 
such as ‘jj'ar <5^ ijsHii Run ’ 

‘qtfw iftTid I* 

( I. iv. 27 ) 

The "isrutis speak of Brahma as the cause 
of everything;” hence we arrive at the 
conclusion that Brahma is also the material 
cause of the universe. 

The four aspects of Brahma have 
been described in the following and 
other Mantras of the Hwetalvataropani^ad : — 

qvi g aw 

warfcR awFad 

awfoi ci?nr aif^grpr: n 

“Vedanta treats of Parabrahma. The 
three {Jagat or the universe, Jiva and 
Iswara) lie in Him well-established 
( i.c.i ever lie in Him ), and He is at the 
same time the Immutable. Perceiving 
all these differeuces, thckiiowersof Brahma 
sink in Him and arc freed from the 
cycle of birth and death.” 

In this Mantra the transcendence of 
Brahma has been clearly mentioned. 
Besides this, the three other aspects of 
Brahma have also been mentioned. These 
three aspects are even more clear in 
the following Mantra \ — 

^5ir I 


24 
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"liwara ( the Ordaincr ) is Jlia (Omui< 
Bcient ) and Jiva is AnUwara ( is ordained 
by God) and Ajfia ( ill-knowcr ). Both 
are without birth, ever-exi stent. PraUrji 
( Kature ) that provides Jiva ( Bhokta ) with 
objects of enjoyment, is also without 
birth ( without beginning or end ). When 
ilf/Ma(thc individual ego) knows Brahma as 
possessed of these three aspects, he 
becomes limitless, omniform, and a non- 
doer (i.c., he realizes his oneness with 
Brahma ).” Thus Brahma has been described 
as possessed of the four features-^Jtrga/, 
Jira, Iswara and Akfora. And in the Mantra — 

^91 II 

Brahma is described by SruH as Evcr- 
existent. Ineffable, Full at every 
stage and for all times, though Ho is 
possessed of the four features. This is 
the Bwaitadwaita-Siddhanta as was 
preached by Bhagavun Kimbarka. 
According to this doctrine Brahma is both 
Nirguf}a ( without attributes ) and Sagut^a 
(with attributes). As the support of all, 
He is Mirgufya aud, as possessed of the 
various powers. He is Sagu^a. 

As the sun rises in the sky his whole 
reflection spreads on all sides and along 
with the reflection numberless rays 
remaining embodied in it also spread, 
so also are the Jivas manifested remain- 
ing embodied in Iswara. As the know- 
ledge of the various parts of a pillar 
lies in the knowledge of the pillar as a 
whole, so also Jivas lie embodied with 
Iswara. Thus Jiva is naturally dependent 
on Iswara. Instances arc also not rare 
of a thing presenting two aspects simul- 
taneously. From infancy to old age, a 
man undergoes several changes, yet 
behind each change the person is the 
same. A man lies asleep and at the 
time sees dreams. A seeker after Him 
remains absorbed n the thoughts of 


Self-Bealization and yet at the same 
time goes on conversing with another. 
The two aspects of a knower of the 
truth are described in Srimad Bhagavadgitd 
as follows;— 

It is also seen that a person while 
seeing a dream sees himself in diverse 
forms, though he is himself without form. 
Jiva, though without form in reality, 
always feels himself as poBsessed of a 
form. Brahma^ though without form, sees 
Bis own Self in diverse forms by His 
Chft-iakti, 

But it may bo asked here— “If all, 
that was manifested in the past, is 
manifested at present or will be mani- 
fested in future, exists for evtr in 
Brahma^ then how are all these seen a» 
manifested one after another as cause 
and effect P luvery day we find new 
acts being performed and new things 
coming into existence. If those are ever 
existent in Brahma^ how can there be any 
possibility of such manifestations P’* 

In reply to this it may be submitted 
that like the photographs set in a film, 
the occurrences of the world ( all tlic 
worldly pictures ) are existent in Brahma. 
Though the photographs are separate 
from one another, yet one after anothur 
they appear as cause and effect whvn 
the film is on the screen. In the knov/- 
ledge of Jiva ( who is in the domain of 
time ) the occurrences of the woi lcl 
appear in succession as manifestations 
being conducted by the Mdyd-iaHi of Brahma. 
If two things are manifested in a partic- 
ular order, the link that is to be found 
between them is named and expressed 
as the relation of cause and effect. 
The different particles of water that 
swiftly run down a river, being linked 
with one another, appear as one river. 
Though changed at every moment, they, 
being perceived in a link, appear as one 
thing. 
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gratis and the sayings of the knowers 
of Brahma are the only proofs beyond 
argument to show the real nature of 
Brahma. By arguments and guestures we 
can know the real nature of things that 
are observed. About mysticism, however, 
arguments are not sufELcient to bring 
true faith. 

Now, the ways that are followed for 
the realization of the Self according to 
this doctrine will be described. A main 
feature of practice is meditation on the 
All-pervading nature of Brahma. One 
should look upon virtuous persons as well 
as sinners, nay, even beasts, birds and 
insects as Brahma and should not regard 
himself as superior to any one. Ho should 
try to be void of egoism and should give 
up all ideas of separateness. That such 
practices arc praiseworthy can be seen 
from the following ^lokas of the 
Bhaflavadgltd—- 

snswir I 

5jfH ^ Tprjclf: II 

(V. 18) 

“The wise look upon a Brahman 
adorned with learning and culture, a cow, 
an elephant, and even a dog and a pariah 
with the same eye.” 

5^ ?rT «IufT IRI: II 

(VJ. 3?,) 

“He, O Arjuna, who secs equality in 
all creatures on the analogy of his own 
self and also views pleasure and pain 
alike in all, him I hold to be the supreme 
yogi.” 

fsreri^ aw a^rii’ 

(xm. 30) 

“When he perceives the diversified 
existence of beings as based on One 
Supreme Being and branching forth from 


the same, then he becomes one with 
Brahma' ' 

From this same practice, as its 
branches, issue out other practices of their 
own accord,— practices such as abstaining 
from cheating, truthfulness, not to find 
fault with others, not to speak ill of 
others, not to covet for anything as an 
object of enjoyment. The idea of enjoy- 
ment is based on the idea of duality. 
However lovely the body of a person may 
be, no idea ever occurs in his mind of 
enjoying any part of that very body. 
Even so, if one can conceive his own 
soul and the souls of those enjoyed to be 
in oneness with Brahma, the hankering for 
anything as an object to be enjoyed will 
disappear. Such practices are named as 
the practices of devotion. Practieing on 
these lines the devotee becomes void of 
egoism, perceives in everything the 
grandeur of /jfff/twa, secs everything with 
the same eye. These are the signs of a 
Suddha Saltwa ( an illuminated soul). Pard 
Bhahti ( Supreme Devotion ) arises in his 
mind of its own accord. Like the river 
that flows into the ocean and becomes one 
with it, merging its name and form, the 
devotee also feels himsjlf in oneness with 
Him and is established in his own freed 
aspect. It is said in the Gi^h— 

cTfir m 1 1 

“Becoming one with Brahma, one 
remains satisfied in his own Self and 
mourns for nothing, nor doth he feel any 
want; the same to all beings, he obtains 
supreme devotion unto Me.” 

“By devotion he knows Me in truth 
as to what is My nature and who I am; 
thereafter, having attained full knowledge 
of Me, he enters into Me.” 

The followers of Bhagavan Nimbarka 
worship the pair-forms of Sri Krsna and 
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^ri Radhika as a special mode for the 
realization of the All-pervading nature 
of Urahma. Prakrti (Nature) has throe Gunas 
( attributes ) : viz., Sattva ( Illumination ), 
Rajas ( Activity ) and Tanias ( Infatuation ). 
The Supremo One takes rccouree to these 
three Gunas in order to manifest Him- 
self in the forms of Hari, Hara, and 
Viranchi. The body of Hari ( Sri Krsna ) 
is made of Sattva- Gui}a. By worshipping 
Brahma in this form, the devotees derive 
the greatest benefit. It is said in Srimad 
Bhdgavata : — 

ffer 

In fact, whenever we take a man to 
be great, devotion towards him arises of 
its own accord. In this way, thinking 
everything to be great and thereby 
developing the devotion, one finds it easy 
to look upon all manifestations as Brahma. 
By worshipping one who is possessed of 
some special power, the seeker after truth 
finds his devotion naturally developed 
and those who are worshipped stand by 
the devotee as helpers and doers of good. 
Bhagavan 6ri Krsna says in the Gifa:— 

^ g ^rarfor I 

nf «qpi5Tr g:>Tra^ll 
?rggsif I 

For a further knowledge of the 
system a few stanzas of DaSalloki ( which 
contains the quintessence of Nimbarka's 
system) are being quoted with transla- 
tion:— 



IRII 


*'The Knowledge that all things are 
Brahma ( being manifestations of Brahma ) 
is true in accordance with the drutis and 
the Smrtis. This is also the doctrine of 
the knowers of the Yedas. The three 
aspects of Brahma, viz., Praki^i, Puru^a^ and 
Liwara are also proved by the Sutras and 
the Srutis.” 


awfeqirgqfsgaig I 


Ikll 


"There appears no way to salvation 
except the lotus-like feet of ^ri Krsna, 
which are adored by Brahma, Siva and 
others. At the desire of the devotees He 
assumes a form easy of meditation, even 
though His potency is unthinkable and 
His dominating power cannot bo imag- 
ined.” 

sprr l 

il^ll 


"His Grace extends to those who 
have a feeling of helplessness and other 
qualifications. By His Grace is generated 
the highest type of Bhakti ( devotion ) 
consisting of special love for Him who is 
the Supreme Soul and Lord of all. The 
other kind, known as Apara Bhakti, iB that 
which leads to this highest devotion.' ’ 






"I meditate on the Highest Brahma, 
in the person of Sri Krsnai who has eyes 
like the lotus, who is naturally free 
from all faults, who is the repository of 
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all beneftoent attributes, who has 
Vyiahas (the four aspect s that have been 
mentioned before) as His body and who 
is adored by all.” 

ST# 3 JTlJr l^*lT33tf 5i?I 





Life and Philosophy of 


B allabhrichurya~*thc founder of the 
Puxti-Marga and the proa\ulgator of 
Suddhadwaita (pure non-dualism) 
was a high-caste Brahman born at 
Champaranya of the Raipur District 
( Central Provinces ) in A. D. 1479. The 
gifted Acharya studied the Vedas, 
Upanisads, Smrtis and Puranas at a very 
early ago. Endowed with keen insight 
as he was, he took no time to grasp the 
inner significance of Sankara’s doctrine of 
Maya, Ramanuja’s (lualificd Adwaitism 
and Madhva’s Dwaitism. 

At the very early age of eleven 
Vallabha finished his studies and came 
down to Benares to preach his doctrine of 
Brahmavada. After the death of his 
father he resolved to visit all other places 
of religious importance and on foot did 
he thrice visit all the important seats of 
learning from Gape Comorin to the Hima- 
layas and from Dwarka to Jagannatha 
and freely taught and preached ^uddha- 
dwaita for full eighteen years. He then 
married at the age of 28. Even after 
marriage he continued his divine mission. 
He established the Pu^ti-Marga or the 
Pure Nirgwjfa'PgAih of Devotion at Gokula. 
He had boundless compassion for all and 
intense love towards God. Passing a 
very simple and glorious life, full of 
devotion and piety, this Apostle of 


“I refiect on the daughter of 
Vrsabhanu ( Sri Radhlka ) who shines 
cheerfully with a corresponding beauty 
on the left side of Sri Krsna. She is 
attended on by thousands of female 
friends and confers all desired objects.” 

This is the Saniitana Dharma aS taught 
by Bhagavan Nimbarka. 

Sri Vallabhacharya. 

By "Madhava" 

Supremo Lovo and absolute surrender 
left this world at the age of 52. 

Sri Vallabhachilrya is said to have 
written eighty-four works, the prominent 
amongst which are the following:— 

( 1 ) Tattwartha’Djpa-NibathUia'. It contains 
three chapters, the first chapter is called 
Sastrdrtha, which means Gjfurtha--d, fine 
exposition of Srlmad Bhagavadgjta. The 
second chapter is called Sarva-nirnaya. It 
contains the opinions of the Acharya on 
all the principal schools of philosophy 
and systems of religions. The chapter 
forms a most admirable treatise on com- 
parative philosophy. The third is named 
Bhagavatartha. It lucidly explains the 
scope and meaning of Srimad Bhagavata, 
For further elucidation the Acharya 
wrote a commentary on this book. 

( 2 ) The Atjtt-Bhasya: It is the sound- 
est commentary on the Brahma-Sutras, 

( 3 ) Purva Mundntsd-Bhd^ya is a commen- 
tary on the Jaimini‘Sutras. 

( 4 ) Stibodhini or the commentary on the 
first three and the tenth books of Srimad- 
Bhagavata. This is a masterly work. It 
conclusively proves that Bhagavata is no- 
thing but a systematio exposition of the 
Science of Supreme Love towards God. 
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( 5 ) Of the emaller works Siddhanta- 
Muktavallt Balahodha, Ki^.pfdSraya, Sannyiisa- 
Nin^yai etc. are more prominent. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP VALLABHA 

The path of Devotion preached by 
Vallabhacharya is technically called the 
Pu§ti-Mdrga. The simple meaning of the 
expression is “the path of Divine Grace”. 
It docs not mean nourishment of the 
physical body, as some people erroneously 
think it to mean. 

In the Pusti-Mdrga the Almighty is 
generally known by the name Krsna. The 
meaning of the word Krsna isas follows:— 

«R a«r il 

( Gopdlatdpanl Upanisad 5 . ) 

*‘Theroot‘f^’ connotes cxietenco and 
the letter stands for bliss. The word 
Ktsi^ai which is a compound of these two 
terms, thus stands for the Paramdtmd. 
He is called Brahma in the Upanisads, 
Paramdtmd in the Smrtis, and Bhagavdn in 
Srlmad Bhdgavata, 

The fundamental rules to be observed 
by those who wish to follow theP«>7*- 
Mdrga are as follows: — 

( 1 ) One should follow the Rules 
appropriate to his status and station 
( and ) in life according to his 
ability. 

( 2 ) He should refrain from doing that 
which is contrary to his Dharma, 

( 3 ) He should keep the steeds of his 
senses under control. 

These three things could not be 
forsaken even out of curiosity. Bhakti is 
described by Vallabhacharya as follows: — 

JWiwi: *1^ g*n 

( Subodhinlt p. 145. ) 


“Most enduring love towards God, 
surpassing all and based on the know- 
ledge of the greatness of God, is called 
Bhakti or devotion. Mukti ( salvation ) is 
attained through it alone and nowise 
else. That uninterrupted motion of the 
mind towards God, free from trammels 
( both Laukika and VaiJiUa ) like the flow 
of the Ganges, which breaks its way 
through mountains, etc., towards the sea 
is called or Devotion.” 

The Bhakti or Devotion preached by 
Vallabha is nothing but intense love 
towards God, based on knowledge of His 
greatness. The Devotion of Vallabha is 
not bereft of Knowledge; nay, it is full of 
Knowledge. Knowledge makes the mind 
pure and enables a man to distinguish 
between right and wrong. With the 
assistance of Knowledge a man can safely 
cross over the ocean of life; but without 
/l/wWt he cannot attain God. In Bhakti by 
means of self-surrender one is entitled to 
draw upon the Infinite powers of the 
Almighty. As God is gracious He guards 
’ELisBhakta on His way. The Bhakfa has 
therefore no danger of pitfalls. The path 
of Bhakti is productive of bliss in its course 
and it terminates in final emancipation 
and infinite bliss. 

The first step to be taken by the 
neophyte who wishes to follow the Pudi- 
MCirga is Atttui-nivedana ( absolute and 
integral surrender of the Self to the 
Lord). As all creatures have their 
source in the Almighty, they should 
surrender themselves and everything that 
belongs to them to Him. 

The AUnanivedatta ( self-surrender ) 
creates or rather revives the memory of 
the connection with the Almighty. This 
connection is technically called Brahma- 
Satnbandha^oonneotioTL with the Brahma. 
The connection being formed or the 
memory thereof being revived, all the 
sins cease to have the force of impeding 
the spiritual growth of the devotee:-- 
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After the devotee has fully Burren> 
dored himself and his all to4rl Krsna, who 
is the very embodiment of Parabrahma— 
he betakes himself to His service, which 
is, roughly speaking, physical, material 
and mental. The two former are intended 
for the beginners, while the third one is 
meant for the advanced. Thus, through 
service and surrender he obtains know- 
ledge of this JiraUina — 

tot ?ri qn jtch l 

aiid 

^etcraraor crgfqTiair i 

firffTrasr^q. II 

( SiiUhanta-Mukf avail ) 

The devotee is expected to regard 
the Image as the Almighty and to think 
that every service rendered to the image 
is rendered to the Almighty. 

^ iTqfir I 

( mattJka ) 

Thus, by performing service of the 
Almighty, the practice of couceutration 
or meditation is cultivated and the mind 
becomes engrossed in Him. The Bhugavata 
says; — 

ii 

(iV. xxxi. 14) 

“The water sprinkled at the root of a 
tree nourishes its trunk, boughs and 
branches; so, by serving the Almighty the 
whole universe is served.” 

Thus, by serving the Almighty in all 
the ways the devotee immerses in His 
devotion and Love and gradually finds it 
impossible to do anything without 
dedicating it to His lotus-feet. Whatso- 
ever he cate, whatsoever ho gives, 


whatsoever he does of austerity, he does 
that as an offering unto ^rl Krsna. As a 
matter of fact, he offers everything to 
God before making use of it. Food, 
clothes, thoughts, actions, etc., eto.,— all 
does he dedicate at the feet of Hari. He 
becomes absolutely pure and in the 
attachment for Divine memory all 
attachments to his body arc severed. 

Without complete self-effacement 
true Bhahti is impossible and as such the 
Acharya exhorts us to sacrifice our all at 
the feet of ^rl Krsna— 

’li ^ 5Rq% i 

Tfc5i3^m f.TOrrsqq?!? ii 

“The house, the centre of all worldly 
desires, should be renounced in all ways. 
If it is not practicable to do so, one should 
devote it to the service of God; for it is 
He alone who is able to emancipate man 
form all evils.” 

6rl Vallabhachilrya says that, when 
the seed of devotion takes root, it grows 
up by hearing and singing the glory of the 
Almighty. In order to make the seed strong 
it is necessary to stay at homo, to follow 
the duties belonging to one’s own status 
and station ( and ww ) and to love 6rl 
Krsna and worship Him with service, 
hearing, etc. 

First comes Snyvayrt— healing the Lilas 
of Htiri. By hearing these the attributes of 
the Almighty enter the heart through the 
ears and, having churned the sins or vices 
that lie there, expel them through Kirtana 
( singing ) by way of mouth. If this 
practice is continued for go me time, one's 
heart becomes purified— 

siqSr to 

( Subodhinl, ) 

The narratives of the Almighty are 
therefore called Kathamr,ta ( ), as they 
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drive out death. They produce Vairagya 
and destroy sins. 

After Srava^a comes Ktrtana^Binging 
HlB glory. The glory of the Almighty 
should be sung after knowing His great- 
ness. It should not be sung with a worldly 
mind. Just as a heap of rubbish is carried 
away by flood, so are sins or vices destroy- 
ed by hearing and singing the glory of 
the Almighty. 

Smara^ closely follows upon the 
Sravapa and Kirtafw. It is remembering the 
name of the Almighty. According to the 
doctrine of Brahmavada, the names and 
forms of the Almighty are not unreal— nay, 
it is He Himself. Impressions of the attri- 
butes of the Almighty are made on the 
heart by remembering His greatness and 
Hie names. The names of the Almighty 
should be uttered after knowing their 
real meaning and with pure feelings. 

The main objective of Seva ( service ) 
Sravatfa (hearing), Kirtana (singing) and 
Smaroffa (remembering) is the attain- 
ment of Nirodha, Nirodha means strong 
attachment to the Almighty, accompanied 
by suppression of worldly thoughts. 

There are three stages of Nirodha-^i 1 ) 
Prema, ( 2 ) Asakti and ( 3 ) Vyasana, 

Prema means love towards the 
Almighty. It is engendered by the acquisi- 
tion of the knowledge of His greatness. 
When this love increases in depth and 
volume, the love of worldly objects and 
desires fades away and strong attachment 
to the Almighty accompanied by oblivion 
of the worldly objects and desires takes 
place. This state of mind is called AaakH, 
Vyasana is that state in which the mind 
becomes completely occupied by thoughts 
about the Almighty, to the absolute 
exclusion of worldly thoughts. 

When the attributes of the Almighty 
enter the body of the devotee, their effect 
is to produce permanent non- attachment 
to worldly objects. Owing to the contact 
of bliss arising out of the attributes of 


the Almighty, one does not experience 
pain at any time— 

f II 

When complete Nirodha is attained, 
one lives in the Brahma, Such a person 
obtains emancipation; for the Chhdndogya 
Vpani^ad says: — 

1 * 

“One who abides in Brtritma obtains 
immortality.*’ 

The chief characteristics of the Pu§ti‘ 
Marga are as follows: 

( 1 ) In this Marga only one God called 
6ri Krsna, Parabrahma% Paramdtmd or 
Bhagavdn is loved, served and worshipped. 

( 2 ) In this Marga complete faith in 
the Omnipotence and Grace of the 
Almighty is enjoined. One is not 
expected to pray for favours. 

( 3 ) In this Marga precedence has 
not been given to rites and ceremonies 
prescribed by the scriptures, but promi- 
nence is given to Love and Love alono 
towards the Almighty. 

( 4 ) The service enjoined by the 
Pusti-Marga is performed with love, with 
such means as may be had without much 
trouble: it is productive of happiness and 
bliss. 

( 5 ) In the Pu^ti’-Mdrga Bhahti or devo- 
tion begins with, continues and ends in 
Love Supreme. 

( 6 ) As the devotee is absolutely 
dependent ) on the Lord, He gene- 
rally follows the wishes of the devotee. 

Yallabhacharya says:— 

*131^ irarf^: I 

trot ft ?n«r: il 
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"To love the Almighty heartily ie the 
only EeUgion of all. There is no other 
Dharma at any other time.* ' 

Thus the path of or the 

Suddhadwaita or Brahmavada is eaid to be 
the best of all paths; for there is no danger 


of fallingi fiince the Almighty always 
protects His devotees- 


juirfssi 9?JTni!otiffw: i 

’iftw.TRttR *Rr: ii* 

5ft; ^ emnj; i 


Five Questions. 

A certain gentleman has asked the 
following five questions;— 

1. What is Prakirii and in what relation 
does it stand to God P 

2. What is cosmos and how long has it 
been in existence P 

3. What is Jiva and since when has it 
been in fetters P 

4. The Gitd speaks of two Furusas and 
a Puru§ottama: docs it, then, believe in 
a triple reality ( ) P 

5. Are wo to understand that those who 
have attained perfection through 
Knowledge, Devotion or Yoga possess 
the same powers of creation, mainte> 
nance and destruction as God 
Himself P 

The questions are very difficult and 
he alone can answer the n even partially 
who has thoroughly grasped the subject 
by personal experience. It is very dif- 
ficult to give correct answers to these 
questions for one who ventures to discuss 
these questions on the strength of mere 
book-learning. I, on my part, lay no 
claim even to a book-knowledge of the 
subject, and therefore I requested the 
questioner to approach some competent 
authority in this connection; but he 


By Hanumanprasad Poddar* 

insists on getting my answers. Hence I 
feel it obligatory on mo to submit what 
little I know of this subject. Possibly 
the answers may prove of some interest to 
such readers of the ‘Kalyaiia-Kalpataru* 
as are interested in these topics and 
hence they arc published below. If the 
questioner has asked these questions in 
order to test my knowledge, I acknow- 
ledge my failure at the very outset. If, 
however, ho has asked them with a 
genuine desire to got enlightened, it is 
possible that the strength of his faith 
may enable him to discover some real 
gems in this heap of rubbish. 

Prakrti or Mdyu is the name of the 
eternal Energy of God. Just as God 
Himself has no beginning, this Energy of 
His is likewise without beginning. The 
Lord Himself says: — 

“Know thou that the and Puru^a 
both are without beginning.”! 

So long as the Purusa (in whom the 
Sakti inheres) exists, His Energy cannot 
cease to be. Hence Prakrti is coeval 
with God, and, since God is without 
beginning, endless, eternal and inde- 
structible and is free from birth and death, 
His Sakti, too, cannot perish. Of course, 
when She is inactive and lies merged in 
God, She disappears for the time being 


T j- ^ Compiled from the* thesis of Syt. Lftllubliai P. Partkh, n^nd biforo the Sessions of the Convention of lleligions in 
India hold at Calcutta and Allahabad in and 1912 rospeolively. 

t ^ I 

( Gita xm. 19 ) 
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and is said to be at rest. That is why 
She is called beginningless, yet finite. 
God, however, never disappears like 
Prakrti. The whole show set up by Prakrtu 
including Kata ( Time ), is absorbed in 
Prakrti, and the Ultimate Principle in 
which even this Prakrti gets merged and 
which persists even after that in a con- 
stant and eternal form is what they call 
God. After the Prakrji gets merged in God, 
God alone remains; that is why He is 
called perpetual, iudcstruetiblc and 
immutable, the Supreme eternal and 
unmanifest Pum^a. The Primordial {Mala) 
Unmanifest Prakrti, who is the mother of 
this universe, inheres in Him as His 
eternal Energy; She throws olf the veil 
and manifests Herself according to His 
will and again withdraws Herself and 
gets merged in Him. That is why Hois 
called the Unmanifest Eternal. 

Prakrti also has two asi^cots—one 
unmanifest ( Avyakta ) and the other mani- 
fest iVyakfa), Wheji She is inactive or 
at rest, She is unmanifest. At that time 
the whole of this universe consisting of 
effects {Karya) and instruments {Karatjn) 
and born of Prakrji ( the five Fubtle 
elements, viz., ether, air, fire, water and 
earth, and the five sense-objects, viz., 
sound, touch, colour, taste and odour,— 
these are the ten efTects; whereas, the 
intellect or liuJJhi, the ego sense or Ahankura, 
the mind or Manas , the cars, the skin, 
the eyes, the palate and the nose,— the 
five organs of sense, and the five organs 
of action, viz., hands, feet, mouth, anus 
or the organ of excretion and the genera- 
tive organ,— these are the thirteen instru- 
ments), along with the Primordial Prakrti 
is merged into the Supreme Eternal and 
unmanifest Divinity. The linergy lies 
dormant in the Energizer iSaktiman). At 
that time all the Jivas of the world 
remain merged along with the Samskaras 
( impressions ) of their resijective actions 
in the Great Cause ( ), viz., the 
Primordial Prakrti. The Great Mother re- 
tires into the inner chamber of the Supreme 
Father, wrapping all jier children in Her 


skirt. This state is known as Mahapralaya 
or Pinal Dissolution. 

When this Prakrti under the impulse 
supplied to Her by God and in accordance 
with the Divine Will, comes out with 
Her face unveiled and becomes 
operative, then She is said to have 
evolved. As soon as She thus evolves 
Herself the world comes into existence 
once more and all the Jivas regain their 
personality according to their respective 
Karinas. This evolved PrakrJU too, remains 
unmanifest. At the end of each Sarga or 
cycle of evolution the Jivas along with 
their accumulated actions and united 
with their causal body remain absorbed 
in this Unmanifest Prakrti or the subtle 
body of Brahmii. and are evolved out of the 
same again at the beginning of the next 
evolution. The Lord says:- 

“Prom the unmanifested all the 
manifested stream forth at the coming of 
day ; at the coming of night they dissolve, 
even in That called the unmanifested. 

The Lord further says:— 

“Verily there existeth, higher than 
that unmanifested, another unmanifested, 
eternal, which, in the destroying of all 
beings, is not destroyed.” f 

That which is referred to above is 
tho Divinity, who is absolute existence, 
pure intelligence and infinite bliss. 

It is the Primordiiil Unmanifested 
Prakrji which is called by the name of 
Avyakrta Miiya. That verily is the eternal 
and bcgiimingless Divine Energy; this 
has not been created by some one else nor 

( Oita VITI. I*?) 
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is She an evolnte ol any other principle. 
Hence She is called MMa (Primordial) 
and Avyakta ( undifferentiated ). It is only 
when God places the germ of intelligence 
in the womb of PraUrti by Hia Sanfca;/»a,that 
transformation commences in the Prakrit 
just as organic changes commence in the 
female organism just after con> 
ception. This transformation or evolution 
has seven stages and they are serially 
known as the principle of Mahat (universal 
or cosmic intelligence), the ego-senso 
{AJiankara ), and the five subtle Tanmatras. 
They are called evolutes inasmuch as 
they are evolved out of the Primordial 
Prakrti\ but, since they are also the causes 
of seven further stages of evolution, they 
are called Prakrti-vikrti ( both cause and 
effect). From ii/wwArJf-rt proceeds the mind 
and the ten organs, while from the five 
Tanmatras emanate the live great 
elements ( ). They are called 

mere Vikaras, because they do not give 
rise to any further evolutes. The seven 
evolutes of PrrtA’W I, known as PrakirH- 

xikrtu the sixteen evolutes of these seven, 
known as mere Vikaras, and the MuUi- 
Prakrti itself, known as mere PrrtA:r/i, —these 
twenty -four elements make up the 
universe. The physical body of a 
Jixrt is also made up of these twenty -four 
elements. These twenty-four elements 
consist of Prakrti and its evolutes. 

This work of Prakrit, however, is not 
accomplished by Prakrit alone; it is the 
conscious entity of God that makes Her 
operative. Energy has no existence apart 
from the Energizer. SakH becomes opera- 
tive only under the superintendence of 
God. That is why the I lord says:— 

“Under Me, as supervisor, Nature 
sends forth the moving and unmoving; 
because of this, O sou of Eunti, the 
universe revolves.”* 

(Gila IX. W) 


Prom the above exposition it is 
proved that this moving and unmoving 
world is an evolutc of Prakrji motivated 
by God. The consciousness that we find 
in this world ( which is an evolute of 
Prakrti),!^ derived from God. According 
to this view it can also bo said that, 
because iiakti is not separate from the 
Saktimun, the evolute of Sakti is in reality 
an evolutc of God Himself, who is the 
Suktimiin] but it must be remembered at 
the same time that God Himself is not 
liable to change, as has been stated 
above. He by His very nature lends 
motive power to Prakrti and makes Her 
operative; but the activity of Prakrti 
cannot make God prolific ( ). God, 

who is absolute existence, pure intelli- 
gence and infinite bliss, and is eternal, 
indestructible, and uniform at all times 
never undergoes triinstormation. It is 
Sakti alone that undergoes transformation. 
For, the evolved aspect of Sakti, being 
eternally playful, never remains the 
same. Xt is this multiform aspect of Sakti 
which accounts for the changeable nature 
of the world. 

It should also be remembered in this 
connection that Sakti being non-diiferent 
form the Saktimait, its sport in the shape 
of this universe is, really speaking, 
God’s own uuiiiifcstatiou. Nothing exists 
in this world apart from the Divine glory. 
It is God alone who is sporting with His 
own Sakti. This establishes the truth of 
Miiyaviiila also, which declares the world 
to bo an illusion. 

There arc two aspects of God- 
Qualified and Unqualified. The two 
differ in name only. When Sakti is mani- 
fest, God is qualified and, when She is 
closeted with God, God is unquali- 
fied. That is why God is believed to 
possess conflicting or contradictory 
qualities. He is eternally unqualified, 
though qualified at all times, and is 
always qualified, though eternally un- 
qualified. There can be no activity in 
Prakrjit which consists of the three 
qualities, without the Divine "VyillrHer 
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very presence is manifested throngh His 
will. Otherwise She remains always 
merged in Him and, even when aroused, 
She always remains under His subordina- 
tion. Hence God, though united with 
Sakti or qualified, is nevertheless unquali- 
fied, i. 0 ., devoid of attributes; for the 
qualities have no infiuence over Him. 

Even so, though God is beyond the 
pale of the three Gunas, it is through 
His influence that the Divine Energy is 
aroused into activity and enacts numer- 
ous plays and conducts the universe 
in a regular way. That is how He is 
always qualified and endowed with 
attributes, even though without attri- 
butes and unqualified. Thus God is that 
sportive Lord who is simultaneously 
possessed of both the above-mentioned 
attributes, that is, endowed with all 
virtues or attributes and at the same 
time beyond them, and who is a compact 
mass of knowledge and bliss. In fact, 
the mystery of God stands revealed to 
God alone. He is not cabined and cribbed 
within the four walls of any particular 
doctrine such as Muyavada ( the Illusion 
theory ) or Pari^tdmavdda ( the E volution 
theory ) or any particular conception 
(of His being qualified or unqualifi ed). 
He is everything, exists in everything 
and is beyond everything; nay. He alone 
is. In reality. He is altogether indescii- 
bable. All attempts at describing Him 
through words are intended only to give 
a clue to His true nature and that which 
lends itself to a verbal representation is 
very external or superficial in comparison 
with His real nature. These few lines, 
however, are penned with the temptation 
of being anyhow able to talk about Him. 

The Divine Energy is also called 
by the name of Vidya ( Knowledge ) and 
Avidya ( Nescience ). It is called Vidyd 
when the Divinity makes use of it for 
His own work. Vidyd is a handmaid of 
God; it is a silken thread linking the Jiw 
(individual ego) with God. It is this 
Vidyd which reunites p'\rted friends once 
for all and brings about the union of the 


bride ( Jiva ) with her eternal husband— 
God, BO that the two are eventually 
welded into one. Avidya is that aspect of 
the Divine Energy which infatuates the 
J’lva and keeps it aloof from God. In order 
to extricate oneself from the clutches of 
this Avidyd one has to fall back upon Vidya, 
the other and purer aspect of the Divine 
Energy. 

Let us now turn to the question: 
What is Jivaf Ajiva, in reality, is not 
something distinct from God. It is His 
own eternal and pure fragment,— a chip 
of the same block. Though it is quite 
identical with God. just as the waves 
are non-difierent from the ocean, its asso- 
ciation with Prakrti and Her evolutes from 
time without beginning has reduced it 
to this state. This association of the Jiva 
with Prakrti is without be ginning like 
Prakrti itself. Had it not been without 
beginning, had it a beginning in time, 
why should God have thrown the Jiva 
in different wombs and conditions with- 
out their having any Karmas to their 
credit ? By hurling the different Jlvas 
into this world full of disparities with- 
out any apology whatsoever, God would 
have exposed Himself to the charge of 
partiality and cruelty, which cannot be 
conceived of Him. The connection of Jua 
with Prakrti is without beginning. Until 
it is liberated a Jiva is invariably united 
with one body or another, sometimes 
with a physical body made up of twenty- 
four elements, enumerated above, some- 
times with a subtle body made up of 
seventeen elements, viz., the five vital 
airs, the ten organs, the mind and the 
intellect, and sometimes with the causal 
body, which is a fragment of Primordial 
Matter. It is called Jiva only because it 
is bound by Prakrti and it is its connection 
with the latter which is responsible for 
its migration from one body to another 
and enjoyment of pleasure and pain 
( videGltd XIII. 21 ). 

It is no doubt true that the idea of 
migration or birth and death is only 
superimposed on Altmd\ but, so long as it 
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enjoys the title of Jivot it is the doer of 
good and e-vil actions, the en joyer of their 
fruits in the shape of pleasure and pain, 
and liable to birth and death, even though 
Atma it is eternal, indestructible and 
immutable. God, His Energy known as 
PrakKtit Jiva ( the individual soul ) and the 
mutual relation existing between him and 
the world, which is an evolute of PraU^tu 
are beginningless. But it has to be remem- 
bered in this connection that God, who is 
eternal, uniform and indestructible, and 
who is truth, knowledge and bliss com- 
bined, is endless as well as beginningless 
and the Jiva, too, being His eternal intelli- 
gent portion, is endless. Prakrii or Saktuhovr- 
ever, existing as She does sometimes in an 
evolved state and sometimes in a dormant 
condition, is said to be defunct when lying 
in a dormant condition. The cosmos, 
too, which is an evolute of Prakrju though 
beginningless and eternal as a continuum, 
is kaleidoscopic in character and 
ceases in the eyes of one who is released 
from the bondage of Prakrju whereas in 
the eyes of God it is altogether non- 
existent, having no separate conscious 
existence. 

The GUa speaks of two Purusasor 
entities, viz., the destructible {Ksara) 
and the indesti uctible ( Aksara ). The term 
'Ksara' stands for this universe, which 
is an evolute of Prakrtu while ‘Aksara’ 
stands for the Jiva, which, though an 
eternal portion of God, who is eternal, 
intelligent and blissful, appears in 
innumerable and diverse forms because 
subsisting in Prakrji or Avidya. The Supreme 
Puruxa transcending both these types of 
Furusas has been designated as 
This postulation of three kinds of Furusas 
has led some people to presume that GUd 
believes in Traitavdda ( triple reality ). 
But, since the individual soul bears the 
same relation to God as a part to the 
whole, the two are really identical, and 
this destructible universe, too, being a 
display of Udya^ God's own Sdktu is in 
reality non-different from Him. Hence 
the principles are three in name only; 
in fact, they are one, 


Similarly, the Dualistio doctrine of 
those who, though believing in the 
fundamental unity of the individual soul 
and God, treat Sakti as different from 
both and henco recognize the two as 
different in their phenomenal aspect, 
can be justified from this point of view, 
although, really speaking, there is no 
duality. Of couiec, duality is indispensable 
where there is a sport and this duality is 
welcome in every respect; but the sport is 
going on in the player Himself, hence, 
really speaking, there is no duality. 
This Purusoltama, v/ho permeates all, is 
the eternal cver-free, indestructible 
Brahma t who is a compact mass of Know- 
ledge and Bliss and transcends the three 
Gunas. Ho alone is the Supreme First 
Cause, the Energizer, the Lord of Mdydt 
and He indeed is the Supporter, the 
En joyer and the Great Lord during the 
period of evolution of Prakrti. All of us 
will therefore be well-advised to take 
refuge in Him with all our being. 

To my mind no liberated soul, 
whether he is a jndnu Bhakta or Vogi, 
can stand in comparison with God. 
Saints who arc liberated during this 
very life can in the noumenal plane 
approach Brahma in wisdom; they can 
transcend this phenomenal world and 
enjoy everlasting and uumixed bliss; 
nay, they can be completely free 
from the bondage of but they can 

never become Lords of Muyd. The power 
of creating, sustaining and destroying 
the universe inheres in God alone, who 
is eternally perfect. It is in this sense 
that we can affirm that a Jiva can become 
one with Brahtna] but he cannot become 
God or Paratne^wara. ^ankaracharya 
in his commentary on the aphorism 
( IV. iv. 17 ) of^ the Brahma^ 
Sutras, says:— 
f»rji 
fww*. 

"Of course, powers other than that 
of creating, sustaining and destroying the 
universe, such as Atfitna ( the power of 
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reducing one’s body to the size of an 
atom ) exist in perfected souls; but the 
power of creation, etc. of the universe 
inheres in God alone, who is eternally 
liberated." 

Bven Siddhis (powers) like Ai^ima 
and so on are not possessed by all 
Siddhas, JnauiB and Bhaktas. 
Only those who have attained perfection 
through the path of Yofta acquire these 
Siddhis, but all these powers arc limited. 
They all belong to the domain of Maya, 
God is the Lord of Maya. He has control 
over Mayiii it is Ilis own Energy. He 
can manifest much more marvellous and 
astounding Siddhis than the eight Siddhis 
mentioned in Yoga. Siddhis like Atfima 
and so on constitute only an infinitesimal 
part of the powers or Siddhis possessed 
by God. Yogis can produce gross forms 
by welding together atoms created by 
God and resolve such forms into their 
constituent atoms and use the atoms at 
will. They cannot, however, create new 
subtle elements. They can have an 
unfailing will-power. They can use 
fire, water, poison, etc., at will, 
but all these things lie within the 
domain of Maya. As a matter of fact, 
every Jwa in this world exercises the 
functions of creation, preservation and 
destruction in his own sphere. To make 
a thing, to preserve it and to destroy 
it, these are included in the process of 
creation, preservation and destruction 
respectively. Ordinary Jivas possess 
this power in a very small measure, 
while Yogis develop it to an enormous 
degree by dint of their Sadhana. We can 
Bay this much that perfected Yogis may 
be ranked next to God in this matter, 
but their powers are very insignificant 
in comparison to those possessed by God. 

A Jfidni, on the other hand, bears an 
attitude of indifference towards these 
things; for in his eyes there is nothing 
except Brahma. Why, then, will a jndm 
seek to acquire these powers P Similar is 
the case with the d> votee ( Bhakta ). He 
surrenders himself at the feet of his 


beloved Lord and knows no one else. 
The blessed will of the Lord alone is 
full of blessings to him. He, too, there- 
fore, does not hanker after these powers. 
How can one acquire a thing which he 
does not aspire for P Even supposing 
that a perfected Yogi or jrumi or a loving 
devotee of the Lord attains such powers 
as a matter of course, they are as good 
as unacquired; for they are of no use to 
him. No instance is forthcoming in 
the history of the world of any 
superman having by dint of his 
own power done something on the lines 
of the creation programme of God or 
having given practical proof of his 
divinity. Even if any one does possess 
such powers, they are always dependent 
on the Divine Energy. No one can do 
anything in opposition to the Divine 
will. According to the anecdote given 
in the Kenopanisad, even the Wind-god 
and the Firc-god cannot blow or burn 
such a trifling thing as a straw. Every 
single activity of the phenomenal world 
created by Maya is always subject to 
the control of God, the Lord of Mayd. 
The whole operation of the universe 
has been going on in a regular and 
systematic way under the control of one 
and thci same Saktii and under one and the 
same law. No dispensation falling under 
the category of creation, preservation or 
destruction ever deviates from the fixed 
laws. No one can interfere with the 
will of God, who is the Lord of the 
universe. Supermen exercise or enjoy 
the powers acquired by them through 
Yogic practices, only under the subor- 
dination of the Divine will. Having 
known the Divine will through their 
transcendental vision they act according 
to the same. That is why they never 
experience the bitterness of failure. 

Supermen, though approaching God in 
yoga, wisdom, love and bliss, are always 
at His beck and call. It is altogether 
impossible for them to use their powers 
against the Divine will. For they know 
that God Himself is operating through 
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tbem. WiBdom, lovei power, bliss and 
everything else acquired through 
consummation of Yoga belongs to Qod. 
Their will is identical with God’s. All 
their activities are God’s own activ- 
ities. Having imbibed divine qualities 
and acquired divine powers, they move 
in this world as His representatives or 


agents. Their superhuman powers melt 
into the sweetness of Divine love. Thus, 
even assuming that they actually pos- 
sess powers similar to those of God, they 
are as good as not. For their power 
is inspired, guided and controlled by 
the Divine Energy and cannot function 
independently. 


The Doctrine of Sabdadwaita. 

By B. Kutumba Sastry. 


T hree types of monism were 
recognized in the Vedas, and all 
these were developed by various 
system-makers in later times. 
Buddha was the exponent of the 
Vijiiihhidwaita doctrine and Sankarachurya 
founded and systematized the doctrine 
of Sattddwaitai whereas Bhartrhari, who 
flourished in the seventh century of the 
Christian era, advocated the philosophy 
of Sabdadwaita in his monumental work 
Vdkyapadiya, Unlike the other two it was 
not popularly recognized and as such 
had a natural death. This Sabdadwaita 
doctrine is otherwise called the doctrine 
of ”Sphota'\ which is identiflod with 
Praijava. 

HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OP 
THIS PHII.OSOPHY 

The germs of this doctrine can bo 
traced back to the hymns of the Rigveda 
and other Samhitas, which we shall 
be quoting in our essay as occasion 
arises. In the Upanisads is found the 
Onkdraprahtstit and PraijMvopdsana is fully 
explained in the Mdi/dfikya Upanhad— 

( 1 ) 



This philosophy is hinted in Paniui’s 
Sutras, and especially in the Sidra 
^ it is laid down that Sabiia- 


vyavahdra (the use of a word ) is Anddi 
( without beginning ) and eternal. Vyadi 
in his treatise on Sanskrit Grammar, 
“Sangraha” .which is no more extant, 
deals with the doctrine of Sabdadwaita in a 
masterly manner, and it is from this book 
that the later grammarians, Eatyayana 
and Patanjali, drew much matter for their 
works . Katy ay ana’ s Vdrt ika 
etc. contains all the main principles of 
this doctrine and this Vdrfika is fully dealt 
with in the Mahuhfuhya by Patanjali. The 
word ‘Sphot.i’ we see for the first time in 
the and 

aw i’ and for the 
first time wo find a definition of this word 
in the well-known ijassage:— 

Bhartrhari was the first philosopher 
who systematized this doctrine in his 
Vdkyapadiya^Jirahntaki'ujtliTf and after Bhartr- 
hari came Bhartrmitra, whose work on 
“Sphota” viz., ‘Sphota-siddhi’ is avail- 
able now. Later on we find this doctrine 
fully dealt with and explained in the com- 
mentaries of Punyaraja, and Eaiyata, and 
Nagesa's ‘Udyota.’ Nageda flourished in 
the seventeenth century ( later portion ) 
and in him again we find an unflinching 
champion of Sabdadwaita, which was dealt 
with by him in all its aspects in his Maiijusa, 
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DOCTRINE OP SABDADWAITA 

It is a well-known fact to every 
student of philosophy that all these 
phenomenal things are but the adumbra- 
tions of ideas or— to put it in common lan- 
guage-thoughts. All this empirical worlds 
then, is not the thing-in-itself. This is 
exactly the position taken by the 
XTpanisads also— 

and 

aifer fiiJf ^ I 

arnnpi 3?ni.ll 

Nowi this being accepted, we proceed 
further. These ideas, or Arthas— in a 
wider sense in VaiyakaraiMi terminology— 
cannot be separated from language or 
Sabda-^to put it in philosophical terms. 
*'No thought, no language; no language, no 
thought;” this is the maxim generally 
accepted by all philologists; and Yaiya- 
karanas, who are the advocates of this 
Sabdadwaita doctrine, subscribe to this 
view, with only a little modification, if 
there be any. However, Bhartrhari 
clearly says that thought and language 
are inseparable because, they are identical 
in the ultimate, i . e., they arc but two mani- 
festations of one noumenon, Sahdot 
according to the Vaiyakaranas. This is 
one of the greatest psychological problems 
that engaged the minds of so many lin- 
guists, both ancient and modern; and our 
Bhartrhari, as a great linguistic philoso- 
pher, after giving both the views, viz., 
that language precedes thought, and that 
thought precedes language, arrives at the 
above conclusion ( 

Thus wo are placed on a ground 
where we have to and can believe- with 
so many modern philologists- that the 
world is a reservoir of sound ( comparison 
should not be dragged too far). Bhartrhari 
goes further, and declares, rationally 
enough, that there is no cognition at all 
without Sabda\ for the « wo are inseparable. 


Nay, the self-luminoeity. ( ) of 

cognition or Jiiana itself vanishes in the 
absence of Sabda-- 

51 il 

All our activities will come to a 
standstill in the absence of this Sdbda and 
we will be nothing better than stones and 
sticks— 

fMritsjf I’ 

cf. jpi: 5??:? 3n% I 

51 II 

— Dandi, 

Even the child, says Bhartrhari, 
resorts to Sabda to express itself, as soon 
as it is born— 

=?r^sftr II 

While modern philologists content 
themselves with noting that Sabda 
originates from the adjustment of vocal 
organs when the speaker wants to 
intercommunicate, Bhartrhari dived deep 
into the inner activity of the mind and 
declared that even the first adjustment 
of vocal organs and expulsion of breath 
and the movements of organs took place 
only when the child was reminded of 
Sabda by virtue of bis Purva Samskarae, 
thereby showing us that Sabda-vyavahdra is 
nitya and anadi\ for otherwise a child 
cannot resort to Sabda to express itself. 
Thus Bhartrhari proves that is all< 

pervading and nUya. This is not all. The 
Indian grammarians proceed further and 
say that every existing thing can bo 
expressed by Sabda t whereas anything that 
cannot be expressed by Sabda is non- 
existent— ^ 

The power of Sabda is inexplicable, 
for it is Sabda that manifests to us at 
least for a moment even Arthas lil^^ 
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( the horns of a hare ) and 'PRffjH 
('flowers in the.sky ), which are not at all 
existing — \ 

i’ Thns having e&tab- 
lished the sapremacy of Sabda according to 
the Vaiyakaranas, let as see what is behind 
all these dabdas which wo daily use, and 
what is beyond all this phenomenal 
world of nutna and rnpat and why, on this 
earth, we should accept such a thing as 
Sphota at all. 

XtiB Sabda that gives .knowledge to 
us. Thns, for instance, the word^:’ 
gives us the cognition of a ‘cow*, an 
‘artha’. Now we have to consider the 
eiuestion: What is it in this word^^.' 
that gives us the knowledge of the 
‘artha’ '-cow P Is it the sound itself that 
does so and, if so, is it the last, first, or the 
middle sound because the word is made 
up of three sounds g, am, and b P We can- 
not say that anyone of them independently 
conveys the sense, because in that case 
all the other {Jabdas will bo useless, as 
we have the meaning by this one sound 
itself. Nor can we say that all the three 
Sabdas combined give the cognition, 
because it is an accepted fact, according 
to the Naiyayikas, that Sabda cannot, at 
the most, exist for more than two Ksanas, 
and as such the first Sabda will perish 
by the time we utter the last sound; 
( some interval we have to assume be- 
tween the pronunciation of the sounds ) 
and so wo can have no unity of all these 
i^abdas. So a Naiyayika says that the 
experience of the last Sabda^ coupled with 
the impressions, left on the mind, of the 
experiences of the previous ^abdas, 
expresses the meaning. Now the difii- 
culty raised above is warded off, but there 
is another difficulty in our way. 
Vaiyakaranas as well as modern 
philologists are at one in saying that 
“Sentence is the unit of a language” and in 
this we must have a unity of propositions 
to convey a single judgment; in other 
words, there must be a unity in the seat 
of the Vdchakatdt which we cannot have 
26 


now between two different things, viz., 
( 1 ) the last Vart}a and ( 2 ) the impressions 
left behind of the previous sounds. Thus, 
here the theory of the Naiyayikas is 
faulty and let us hear a Mintdtitsaka speak 
over the matter. 

According to the Mimamsakas, Varnas 
are eternal and are manifested by 
Bhvanis. The artha-pratydyakatva process 
is the same as for Naiyayikas, but we 
have no difficulty in experiencing the 
unity of all Varnas, because all are 
eternal; yet the objection raised again is, 
that even the experiences of these Varnas 
are transitory and as such no unity is 
poBsiblo for all of them. So, to clear 
away all these difficulties, th(3 Vaiya- 
karanas accepted this Sphota as the scat of 
vdchakatd and systematized this doctrine. 
This Sphota manifests itself into various 
S^abdas and Arthas. This is the doctrine 
of Sphota. 

SUMMARY 

To sum up the above, wo have to 
accept that this world is made up of 
Arthas and as such is not the thing-in- 
itsclf . It is Sabda that gives us arthajfidna 
or knowledge and, now, wo cannot say 
that the sounds which we utter now are 
the seat of vdchakatd. Both Mimamsakas 
and Naiyayikas failed to give a 
satisfactory explanation as to which is 
the seat of vCKhakatd\ wc have therefore 
to accept, following the Vaiyakaranas, 
an eternal substratum for all these and 
that is "Logos” or Prayava, of which all 
this world is a manifestation. 

This Sabda-tattva is the cause of this 
universe and is identified with the 
of Sankara’s Adwaita. Only instead 
of Stiddha Brahma we have now o, Sabda- 
Brahma, Thus, proceeding from the existing 
and tracing back, wo have come to the 
above conclusion. All this, one cannot 
say, is a verbal prolixity and unwarrant- 
able assumption, because the Vedas also 
say the same thing, viz., that the Sabda 
is the cause of the universe. 
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qrrlcr II 

and 

‘^Jlsr 3i|i ^ jRjfe i’ 

Hero the Sruti Bays that the world 
evolved from Sabda. Taking Sankara's 
verse— 

‘g^oiWiniF^T g^niR# ft I 

»W"ft 3 jijij?h9t wt# ^ gftfsr^rat. i’ 

we have to conclude that this world 
is nothing but 5fm«qFcM^. 

This Sabdadwalta doctrine is accept- 
ed by all schools of thought, though in a 
modihed form. It is incumbent for 
Mimamsakas to accept this, in order to ex- 
plain the of the Yedas; but they 

are satisfied with asserting that Sabdas 
are identical with Varnas, which are 
eternal. Even Sankaracharya accepts 
that the world is created by Sabda, which, 
according to him, is an eillcicnt cause — 

‘51 1 I 

?r*b ^ 

Tsn^<m4n5ft85ftra 5i; i 

?r»ir sn^i, Iftqji; 5t5^ 

5T5iftr 3TT5^5J3: n^g^rarJi^iK 

JTBI^ I’ 

( Vide Brahma-Sutras I. iii. 28 ) 

It is to be noted here that the 'Sabda' 
of Sankaracharya is not Sphota, but the 
Sabda of the Mimamsakas, viz., Varrja— 

‘w<in g i 

?01lft?SB^5<I5lpl’. 

And he further says:— 

The seers did not create the Vdk, but 
got the same that was already existing. 
This aspect of Sabda as the creator of the 
world was explained by Bhartrhari in 
his Vdkyapadiya^ 

‘aT5irftf5W5f snsf 5r?f5ri# i 

af»E«n »ris ll’ 


‘3is5nf5iT: V5!T 5?^ ^ns^rfTBgnftrar: i 
3p5ireTt 571^ 7R5T: 11’ 

nt5re^<iT ^ felft: II’ 

It is to be noted here that the world 
is a Vivarta of Sabda- Brahma, but not a 
Parii}dma, and there is no place at all for 
Arambhavdda. Sambandha between Sabda and 
Art ha is nitya — 

;t ^rfef 5ri^i5ri I 

*Ei^^ft 5r®gT5rf TTBP^: 5?ngfci: | 

( Vy adi’ s San&raha ) 

How to realize this Sabda-Brahma jb 
the question to be answered now. Before 
answering this we must know that Sabdn 
has four forms:— 

ffTW ftgSWorr ^ JTsftfqor: I 
9?r ^ftr HT^Tfr 

^Hi ng«n ^fjci ll 

( Rigveda I. 161. 45. ) 

These four are Para, Pasyantl, Madhyama 
and Vaikhar’i. Of these Para is in the 
Mhlddhara, PaSyanti in the navel, the 
Madhyama in the Hridaydkdia, and what wo 
hear and speak is Vaikhari. The first three 
are known only to a Yogi of Bupornornuil 
powers ( TR'if^vr: ). Whomsoever the v^k 
wishes to bless by her appearance, ouly 
he can know her: — 

sj 1 

TP# 

s^rei: ll 

All this is clearly explained by 
NfigeSa in his MaUjusa and I need not 
detain my readers’ attention for a long 
time. We quote here some verses given 
by Punyaraja in his commentary— 

H55re?mtil5T ll 
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f%>TS5T ^RsnRvrrs f fit feN^iRsnu. II 
5=Ttf^F?cRVRrR feN!#»Wftfl?JI.I 
q^ir sii?^ il 


Aids in realizing this Sahda-Brahma are 
jrnilTUR ( ‘^ 1 ^* ffsnih ^ i* ), Voga, and 
correct speech. This is the philosophy 
of Sahda, 

‘w TCT 5iin*i r 


Veda and Vedanta. 

By Nakuleshwai Mozumdar, B. A., B. T. 


W hat is the VcJa ? The word Veda 
has been derived from the root 
( to know ) and, therefore, 
means^ Knowledge. But what 
kind of Knowledge is Veda P There are 
two currents of knowledge— one gross 
and the other fine. The former proceeds 
towards the gross, the grosser and 
the groasest and the latter has found 
its way towards the fine, the finer 
and the finest. Thus, from the finest 
condition, the stock of knowledge has 
gradually assumed the grossest form, 
and this vast stock of knowledge is called 
Veda. Hence the Saastric dictum 
—the Vedas are endless. Hence again 
they cannot be exhausted by study. The 
Vedas do not consist of merely four books. 
Rilt, Sutua, Vajus and Atharia are the names 
given to the Vedas and this means that 
in these four volumes the vast stock of 
knowledge has been compressed in a con- 
densed and subtle form. Hence they are 
regarded as the ‘Crest-jewer of the 
inexhaustible store of knowledge and 
enjoy the title of Veda. From this fine 
current of knowledge have flown all 
grosser currents. Those who hold these four 
books alone to be the Veda and exclude 
all other knowledge from it do not know 
what Veda is. There is no limit to the 
Veda, it is limitless. The Veda is the 
Knowledge-aspect of the limitless and 
formless Brahma, The phrase ‘Vedas with 
their Angas and XJpangas’ is a household 
word with us, but what do wo moan by 
it p I have a body or limbs; but I am 


not the body only, I am something dis- 
tinct from it. I am a Dchi ( embodied soul ) 
because I have a body. To know what and 
who I am, I must first know my body or 
my limbs. Then can I know tho indwell- 
ing ‘I’ as distinct from the body. Thus, 
if you do not know me and my limbs 
and parts, you do not possess a complete 
knowledge about me, you have not known 
me thoroughly. Similarly, the Veda has 
certain Angas and Upangas ( auxiliaries 
and sub-auxiliaries ), but on that 
account theso alone are not tho Veda. 
The Veda is Brahma and is distinct from 
the Angas and Upangas, which are the 
different parts of tho body of the Veda. 
One does not know the Veda fully unless 
one knows these parts and sub-parts. In 
order to know me, you have to know my 
body;Bimilarly,to know the Veda you must 
know the Angas and the Upungas first 
and foremost; there are six chief Angas 
of the Veda:— ( 1 ) Siksd, ( 2 ) Vydl:aratja, ( 3 ) 
Nirukta, ( 4 ) Jyouti^a, ( 5 ) Kalpa, and ( 6 ) 
Chhandas. Of these Siksd is said to be tho 
nose of the Vcda\ Vydkarartai the mouth; 
Nirukfa^ the ear; Jyoutha, the eyes; KaJpa^ the 
hands and Ghhandas% the feet. Besides 
these six Angas, there are certain Up- 
angas also. The Veda \BSdnfla-Vpdnpia~vcda, 
because of these Angas and Upangas. 

Now let us see why Siksa has been 
called the nose of the Veda. We carry on 
our respirative activities through the 
nose and die if this activity of the nose 
ceases. It may be contended that we do 
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not aotnally die if we carry on the activi- 
ty through the mouth and not through the 
nose. Bespiration is a function of the 
nose. If the mouth does the work of the 
nose, it no longer remains a mouth, but 
converts itself into a nose. Man docs not 
die if his hand, feet, eyes or ears cease 
functioning; but he certainly dies if the 
nose ceases to function. Hence the nose 
is the most important of all organs. In 
the same manner, of all the Angas and 
Upangas of the Veda, Siksa is the most 
important. Now let us see to what part 
of the body is the breath taken in through 
the nose. It is taken to the heart 
encased within our chest. The heart 
is the centre of the body and the way 
which leads to that place is the nose, 
there being no other path. Similarly, 
if we want to penetrate into the interior 
of the temple of Vedio lore, into the heart 
of the Vedas, wo have to resort to Siksa\ 
Sihsd alone is the passage to it. Hence 
is Sik^d styled its nose. Similarly, there 
is suflBcient ground for calling Vyukarm,ta 
the mouth of the Veda, Nirukta its ear, 
Jyoufisa the eyes, Kalpa the hands, and 
Chhandas the legs. 

Now let us see what are the contents 
otSiksd. The science dealing with that 
highest principle which alone is worth 
studying, by knowing which all branches 
of knowledge are mastered, beyond which 
there remains nothing more to be learned, 
is called Siksd, Now what is that highest 
principle P The science of the alphabet 
is that highest principle. How to pro- 
nounce correctly the letters etc. , and 
how the letters 'an’ etc. have gradually 
evolved out of the letter and how all 
the things of the world have come out of 
the letters etc., in the same way as a 
childisbornof its mother,— all these topics 
have been discussed in Siksd^ the science of 
letters. The science of letters is the root of 
all sciences. One who does not know the 
science of letters cannot know the science 
of words and sentences and cannot attain 
true knowledge. He who properly knows 


the science of letters knows every other 
science very easily. True, you have studied 
in your childhood er, etc. in 

primary schools, but you have not seen 
their perfect form as yet. When you fully 
comprehend the science of these letters, 
you will in all humility accept that you 
have not fully learnt the alphabet as yet. 
To those athirst for knowledge the main 
subject of study is the Siksu-Sdstra or the 
Science of letters. Hence is the science 
called Sik^d. 

The Vedas with their Angas and Updngas are 
Ute basis af all Sciences or all branchces of 
knowledge^ All branches of knowledge of 
all countries have originated from the 
Veda. From the Veda have sprung up 
all kinds of Knowledge— mediate and 
immediate. Modern Chemistry and 
Physics are but an elaborate and detailed 
treatment of the truth contained in one 
single Mantra or part of a Mantra. Ignorant 
people think that these sciences have 
discovered a number of now truths. 
But one who is truly learned, who is 
a Vedavit ( knowcr of the Veda ) knows 
that they have not been able to discover 
any new truths. None of their discover- 
ies are absolutely new. They have been 
stated and restated by the Veda from 
age to age. Therefore, in whatever form 
knowledge is revealed in any part of tho 
globe, it cannot be contrary to the Vedas. 
No book can be written without resorting 
to the Vedas. Authors of all countries, 
whether they understand tho Veda or 
not, must take to the Veda, if they want 
to write books. What they do is to 
elaborate in greater detail and express 
in a lucid manner what has been ex- 
pressed in a word or two by the Vedas. 
We will thank him for his industry. We 
will undoubtedly speak highly of his 
efforts a hundred times. But, if he under- 
stands the language of the Vedas, he 
will come to know by their study that 
he has not discovered anything new. 
Then will all his pride be humbled. 
Hence it is quite natural for all pro- 
gressive nations of the world to bow 
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in all reverence and humility to the 
Vedas and honour them. 

Wo have tried to show what Veda 
is . Now let us see what is meant by 
by Vedanta. It is generally thought 
that the study of the Veda terminates 
with the study of Vedanta. But that 
is not true. The Veda is limitless, 
hence how can there be a limit or end 
of the endless Veda P If the Veda has 
an end, the limitless Veda becomes 
limited, the infinite Veda becomes finite. 
This will be a contradiction in terms. 
Hence we should find out the true import 
of the word Vedanta. It is a compound 
word of the Sa^thi-tatpuru^a variety and, 
when expounded, stands as The 

word here means near or proximate 
and hence Vedanta means near the Veda. 
You will approach the Vedio lore by 
studying Vedanta; you will know full 
well the theoretical part of the Science 
of Veda. 

We must remember that the know- 
ledge of the Science of Veda cannot be acquired 
Merely by approaching near it. Knowledge 
cannot be acquired merely by standing on 
the coast of the limitless ocean of Know- 
ledge. We shall have to stoop down to 
touch its waters, and to have a dip into it. 
These are Dfuirana, Dhydna^ and Samddhi. 
Mere reading of books will not do in this 
case. What is required here is assimila- 
tion, practical Stltl/iana, or, in other words, 
Yoga. We should begin the practice of 
Yoga along with our Vedic studies. 
Vedic Knowledge docs not consist in 
book-learning, it is intuitional knowledge 
or direct perception ( hr ). Therefore, 
while studying the Vedas, you must 
receive instruction in Vedic loro from 
your Guru (preceptor) and practise 
Dhdrafjd, Dhydna and Samddhi. Thus, by 
practising Yoga you will gradually be 
able to proceed from Vaikharl to Madhyamdt 
from Madhyamd to PaiyantJ and from Paiyanti 
to Para. Then will Vedamata reveal Her- 
self to you in your Samddhi. During this 
Samddhi a prideless Sddhaka acquires know- 


ledge of the entire science of Veda by 
the grace of Vedamata. And, if you can- 
not practise Sadhana, you will remain 
tied for ever to same gross part of 
knowledge, as is the case with the 
students of our modern schools and 
colleges . With that knowledge you can- 
not be really happy. 

The Veda is the Science of sciences. IjLsis 
alone discovered the Veda, the great 
science. They were votaries of Know- 
ledge and therefore succeeded in attain- 
ing the highest position in this world. 
They did not derive their knowledge 
from books. They were Yogis and their 
knowledge was of the intuitional type. 
Every one of them was both Vedaxit and 
Vijiidnavit. Therefore they could bring the 
impossible into the region of possibility. 
They were omnipotent and omniscient. 

No nation can be great without 
cultivating knowledge. It is by a little 
culture of knowledge that the Western 
world has become so progressive to-day. 
Neglect of knowledge, on the other hand, 
has brought about the downfall of the 
East. A country has progressed in the 
same proportion as it has won the favour 
of Vedamuta. Therefore, nations which are 
desirous of progress cannot do without 
paying their homage to the Veda. 

In conclusion, I have to submit that 
both the .Lj astern and Western worlds 
should servo Vedamata. The West has 
made a very great progress in the gross 
branches of knowledge. Now, let it 
proceed on the path of fineness and 
make itself useful by imitating the 
Sudfiajhl of the hoary East. Modern East 
has not been able to make much progress 
on the gross line of knowledge, after 
the manner of the West. Hence let it 
proceed a bit towards the grosser side 
of knowledge by following the West. 
When it finds that their thirst for 
knowledge is not in any way appeased 
by proceeding on the gross line of know- 
ledge, then will it, of its own accord. 
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maroh on the path of Bubtlety, becauBe 
the outgoing tendency never becomes 
ingoing unless something checks its free 
play. Then will the East remember its 
rich hermitage and will again be grati- 
fied by pursuing the finer path of Jiiana 
by adopting the course of Sadhana of the 


l^fiis of sacred memory. May the East 
and the West make the entire Universe 
more and more an abode of peace from 
day to day by diffusing the peaceful 
rays of the Light of Knowledge with 
the good grace of the Merciful Yedamata. 
This is our prayer at the feet of the Lord.* 


The Secrets of Vedanta. 


I n the prehistoric period, when only 
the Greeks and Arabs had access to 
this sacred land of the Ijlsis, where an 
ordinary peasant possessed eo much 
Knowledge of Puru^a and Prakrit ( Spirit 
and Matter ) that even the best minds of 
Greece recoiled from visualizing it, there 
existed a beautiful town , at the banks of the 
river Sutlej. It was eight miles in length 
and one and a half miles in breadth and 
consisted of about 500 towers and 164 
gates. Inside the city, in an orchard full of 
bloESoms, there resided a Risi. Instead of 
the insipid world that he had forsaken, 
he built up for himself a new ono, neither 
created by any god nor by any man. He 
advocated, by his calm and quiet be- 
haviour, an ascetic seclusion from the 
cares and turmoils of the world as well 
as from its sights and sounds. He was a 
superior man, who liked to keep himself 
unknown. A clever merchant carefully 
hides his riches in order to make an 
impression upon others that he possesses 
nothing. The sage of perfected virtue has 
the looks of ignorance on his face. 

One day, he attracted the attention 
of the celestial eage Narada, who 
happened to look at him from above 
while passing through the air. Descend- 
ing on earth, he wont up to the above 
Bage in the said orchard. An interview 
took place, which disclosed the Secrets 


By B. R. Vinayek. 

of Vedfinta, a remnant of some true 
tradition, in the following paragraphs:— 

( 1 ) Man recognizes the subtlety of 
“the Mysterious”, but he does not know 
whence “the Mystery” springs up. 

( 2 ) Mercilcssness is the greatest 
mercy of “the Unseen”. Absolutely 
impartial, “the Unseen” appears most 
partial. 

(3) The Everlasting begets Ever- 
lasting. Easy living and quiet dying arc 
the attributes of the virtuous. They do 
not confuse the Essence with inero shape 
and size. 

( 4 ) The mind of man loves still- 
ncBB, but his desires draw it away. One 
who dismisses desire looks within, and 
in his mind there is no mind; he looks at 
his form and in his form there is no form; 
he looks further and observes nature, and 
in nature there is no nature. 

( 5 ) When he understands one, two, 
three, he sees a void; but, when he would 
note the void, there is nothing to make a 
void. Although the void is nothing, the 
nothingness of this nothing is al^o 
nothing; and, when the idea of the 
nothingness of nothing has disappeared, 
there is profound and constant 
silence. When this silence is so profound 


• This articlo is based on the oral teachings of His Holinbss the Into 8ri SiTa-Kama-kinliaxa Yogatrayanaoda Swamij'. 
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as to admit of no further Silence, how 
can desire arise P When desire cannot 
arise, there is genuine rest. 

( 6 ) Ponder the way of the Unseen; 
acquiesce in Its evolution. There are 
Five fingers in the Unseen; whoever 
knows these, prospers. They exist also iu 
man; from man they spread through the 
world. Pantheism, Monism, Dualism, 
Deism, and unqualified Monism— these 
are certainly the five fingers pointing to 
the same Brahma, 

( 7 ) According to the practical tenets 
of the celestial sage Narada, pantheism 
consists of three; Monism, of only one; 
Dualism, of two; Deism, of 1:2 and Un- 
qualified Monism, of zero. 

( 8 ) Humility is the root of honour; 
lowliness is the foundation of loftiness. 
A great country is lowly. Everything 
under heaven blends with it. It is like 
the female, which at all times and in 
every place overcomes the male by 


her quietude. Than quietude there is 
nothing that is more lowly. Therefore, 
a great state gains the smaller state by 
yielding; while the smaller state wins 
the greater by submission. In the one 
case lowliness gains adherants; in the 
other, it procures favours. 

( 9 ) Vedanta is the secret knowledge 
of the Beloved and hence is the philos- 
ophy of Love, pure and simple. Vivartavada 
and Miiyavdda are like two penetrating 
eyes to discern the Real, the hidden side 
of the Real. On the forefront of the 
real vision stands the most beautiful 
figure of the Beloved proclaiming the 
silent message of Love. Whosoever is 
not ready to suifer all and to stand 
resigned to the will of his Beloved is not 
worthy of being called a lover. It is to 
bo carefully noted that everlasting peace 
belongs only to those serene and saintly 
men who find God in their innermost 
being. 


Jivanmukti. 


Though ever moving about in the world of experience, the whole of it exists 
not for him;— the all-pervading ether-like consoiousnesB alone subsists. Such a one is 
called The expression of his countenance neither flushes nor fades under 

pleasure or pain; he stands unmoved, whatever may come or go. Such a one is called 
a Jivanmukta. Though acting after every feeling, such as love, hate, fear and the like, 
he who stands unalTected within, like the AkiUa is said to bo the real Jivanmukta 
( liberated while yet in life ). He whom the world finds no cause to fear, and who 
is never afraid of the world, ever beyond joy, and jealousy, and fear, is said to be the 
real Jivanmukta. With the woes of this world laid entirely at rest, he who, though full 
of all learning and art, is yet without any ; who, though with mind, is without it, is 
said to bo the real Jivanmukta. 

— Yogavasishtha . 





Baseless Antagonism between Bhakti 

and Vedanta. 

gy Kaladhar Tripathf. 


he main theme Kiena’s 

teachingB in SrJtnaJ Bhagavatlgita is 
Devotion to His person. In the 
same holy book He says, “I am 
the author of Vedanta.'* This removes the 
false iinpreBsion existing in the minds of 
some that the schools of Hhakii and 
Vedanta have two different protagonists. 
The dootriiicB preached in Vedanta- Dariana 
regarding lirahmat Creation, Salvation and 
Soul arc found echoed in the Bhngavadgitd 
and arc acceptable to Bhagavatas 
(followers of the Bhakti school ) alike. 

Before comparing the doctrines of 
Bhakti SLnd Vedanta t it is necessary to define 
Bhakti and see what Vedanta stands for. 

( 1 ) Bhakti as described by Sage 
Karada is “Supreme Love to some 

Bttakti one” I* obtaining which man 
rejoiceth in the Self 

(2) ^andilya in his Bhakti-Sutras 
describes it as “intense love for God(fw)”. 

( 3 ) TheMdt^iiikya Upani^ad says that one 
who plays with the Atmu ( Personal God), 
rejoices in the Self, is the best of all the 
knowers of Brahma. 

The same thing is mentioned in the 
Bhagavadgitd: “The man who rejoiceth in 
the Self ( Atmd ), is satisfied with the Self, 
and is content in the Self, for him verily 
there is nothing to do. ( HI. 17 )” 

Veddnta-Darsana by Maharsi Vedavyasa 
starts with an enquiry , alter 
VetliuUa Brahma^ i. e., Sachchiddnanda and 
describes the ways and means of 
attaining Paramdnanda^ that is, supreme 
Bliss or final Beatitude. 

• *?ti 

(Narada-Sutraa 2 J 


Brahma, Hwara% and Atmd connote one 

and only one Being*, the 
Erahmaand lawara Universal Soul or Oversoul 

( i. e., Jbaoluta and 

PersMot God) Personal God, whatever 
you call Him. 

The two renowned commentators of 
the Veddnta-Darsana interpret Brahma in 
different ways. It may be mentioned 
here that Veddnta-Darsana describes Brahma 
as that from which the creation, etc. (i, c., 
creation, subsistence and dissolution ) of 
this world proceed. 

( 1 ) Sri Sankaracharya, in the words 
of Dr. Thibaut, interprets Brahfna as 
below:— 

“The Supreme Being or Brahma is 
absolute; whatever there is, is Brahma. 
Brahma itself is absolutely homogeneous, 
so that all differences and plurality must 
be illusory.” 

( 2 ) Sri Bamanujacharya, on the 
other hand, says: ''Brahma is all-pervading, 
all-powerful, all-knowing, all-merciful. 
The matter and soul {Chid-achid) consti- 
tute the body of the Lord.” 

“Both of them teach Adwaita, r. c., 
Monism. But Sri Sankaracharya' s Brahma 
is in itself impersonal, a homogeneous 
mass of objectless thought, transcending 
all attributes; personal God it becomes 
only through its association with the 
unreal principle of Mdyd\ so that, strictly 
speaking, ^rl Sankaracharya’s Personal 
God is Himself something unreab while 
^rl Bamanujacharya’ B Brahma on the 
other hand, essentially a Personal God, 
all-powerful, all-wise, ruler of a real 

Thu llighuBt Lortl ( ParrauBwara ) muBt be aiidcretood 
BB the Self ( Vida Dr. Up. I. Ir. 10 ). 
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worldi permeated and animated by His 
spirit.” 

But drx dankaracharya accepts 
Personal God, as is clear from 
F^gmyAaod bis commentary on the last 
(snA JMwara aphorism of the Vedanta- 
Dariana. The aphorism says: — 

“There is non-return according to 
Scripture.*' The city of Brahma (Aparajita) 
and Personal God are mentioned in the 
commentary of this aphorism; when the 
devotee reaches there, he does not return. 

^'Stintad Bhagavadgitd represents a fusion 
of the BrahntathQOT'y of the Upanisads with 
belief in a Personal highest Being— 
Krsna,— which in many respects 
approximates very closely to the system 
of Bhagavatas ( followers of Bhakti- 
Mdrga).'* 

“Goswami Tulasidas, author of 
Rimacharitamanasa lays no stress on the 
distinction between an Absolute Brahma, 
inaccessible to all human wants and 
sympathies, and a shadowy Lord whose 
very conception depends on the illusory 
principle of Mdyut as Sri Sankarachilrya 
interprets, but loves to dwell on the 
delights of devotion to one All- wise and 
merciful Buler, who is able and willing 
to lend a gracious ear to the supplications 
of the worshippers.” 

Thus Vedanta- Dar Jana gives ample 
scope for a Personal God as interpreted 
by Sri Bamanujacharya and &vl ^ankara- 
charya and gives no room for the assump- 
tion that it stands in antagonism to 
Bhakti-Marga or Sagw^a-Updsanu. 

Again, there is hardly any difference 
between the Salvation of the 
ivaHm Bhagavatas and that of the 
Vedantis. According to ^rl 
^ankaracharya, absolute merging of the 
individual soul in Brahma is final Beati- 
tude iMukti)\ while, according to 
Bamanujacharya, Mukti means the passing 
of the soul from the troubles of earthly 
life into the kingdom of God or paradise, 
'Where it enjoys perfect bliss for ever. 

?.7 


The holy Gitd has harmonized both the 
ideas in a beautiful way. Bhagavan trl 
Krona says:— 

"By Devotion to Me alone I may 
thus be known and seen in essence and entered 
into" (11. 54). This synthesis again appears 
in the last chapter, where Supreme 
Devotion ( Pard Bhakti ) and the highest 
state of wisdom ( Para JUdna^istha ) have 
become complementary. “By Devotion 
he knoweth Me in essence, who and what 
1 am, and, having thus known me in 
essence, he forthwith entereth into the 
Supreme.” Here Jndna and Bftakti, that is. 
Knowledge and Devotion have become 
inseparable. So also in the 7th and 13th 
chapters Jhana and Bhakti are not 
separated.* 

It is this Doctrine of the Gita that 
reconciles all the differences among the 
philosophers and commentators on the 
ways and means of attaining Salvation. 

Besides, Veddnta-DarJana^ Srlmad Bhagavad- 
gitd and Rdffutcharitamdnasa are at 
rvratiou one in explaining creation and 
soul. The Veddnta-DarJana men- 
tions that the Creation is merely a display 
of His ( Personal God’s ) sportive nature, 
which is also accepted by the Bhagavatas. 

As regards Soul, the Veddnta-DarJana 
has quoted several opinions. | 
M Its own opinion is however 

expressed in 11. iii. 43 which 

i- ^lUifoLil iu divUu'ii aiv iliv iii:Luoi.s ones ^ho 
worbUip ( Bhakti) Me. Cf Uuse, the wise { Jmni) is 
thi- bist. ( Oita VII. ) 

(2^ rnnimhiiiK Devotion to Me by Yoga, 

without fthi-r objiots,— that is declared to be the 
wirdoin ( Jnam); all against it it Ignorance. 

( Oita XIII. 11-12 ). 

I The different Doctors of Vtdanla Philosophy have 
expressed their opinions about Soul, at mentioned in the 
Vedanta-Dareana, which will bo interoBting to the readers of 
(ho ‘Kalyaiid-Kulpatarir 

( 1 ) "Kasa-Kritsna njiholds tho doctrine that the Soul is 
nhsolnti ly nen-differout from Brahma, which in fouio way or 
other presents itself as the individual soul. 

( 2 ) “Audiilomi, on llio other hand, toachc s that the soul 
Is altogithcr diffirint fioiu Brahma as long ns it has not 
obtained Gnal rch aso, alt. r which it morges into God.” 
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saye: “The Soul is a part of the Ijord*’. 
The same thing has been stated in Stimad 
Bhagavadgltd and Sri Rdmacharitamanasa as 
follows: — 

“The individual soul in this body is 
My eternal fragment ( Anla ). 

( Gita ) 

“The immortal Soul is a fragment 
{Ania) of God, eternal, intelligent and 
pure, and a mass of innate bliss.” 

( Rumacharitamaftasa ) 

Our Yedantls studied Kature, 
Soul, and their relation to God, and 
evolved a philosophy to satisfy human 
reason. As nrahmavidya is not a subject 
which can easily be grasped by everybody, 
stages for its attainment have been 
described to suit the Adhikarl’s nature, 
which lead people to believe that they 
are conflicting with each other. 

Kowliwant to refute some allegations 
brought against Vedanta in order 
bridge the gulf that is created 
an agonism BhaUti and Vedanta, 

( 1 ) It is said that Vedanta is a 
subject for those who have renounced 
the worldly life and become Sannyasis. 
This idea has got so deeply rooted that 
some assert that Arjuna was not taught 
Vedanta or Brahmavidydt although the term 
has been used for the Scripture itself and 
repeated at the end of each chapter. Had 

( ;i ) Ai-coidiii^ ti« Asmarathy.'i, the so:il stui.dii to Draltnia 
in the kI-'iIicii of L htdalihcda, t. r, it is laitlur iibsolntoly 
difliii-nt J.o;- ul.:olut< ly non-difl'timl fn in it, «.s f-iiarLs an* 
frtiii lirt .'* 

Sn, wh»rc- the ai.cimt Veduntis disagrre Ihriu- 

f^{ iTvS on iHiii.ts of vital iniyoitai i o sovh as the iiiiliiro of tla* 
^oul, tho Gita removes Iho dilKitnris in u subtle iuaiiiit*r, 
describing Soul as Vr •'nd 

I “Know .My • Ilur the higher, thr- 

lifc-i Icnunt."' 

( b) >‘'Tlu- (■nchiingiiig is culled the* iiidistrr.c- 

tildv. ' 

( c ) iiortion of Mine owii Silf Iransforiiud 

in the vorld of life into an iiuiiiortal Siiiril.'' 

The Lord fiiiuliy a^ks ‘ im to kin w Him to be t]ii> 
Ki.owerof the lit Id in all Fiildt. 


it been so ( as above asserted )i he would 
have changed his Gai^iva bow into a 
bowl, a sign of a Sannydsi. The fact is that 
both the Vedanta and the Gitd have their 
source in the Upanisads, where we find 
the very famous as mentioned 

in the Kathopanisadt taught by Yama, who 
is a householder. The two famous 
Upanisads, viz., the Chhdndogya and 
Brhaddrat^yaka bear witness to the fact 
that Yogi Yajnavalkya and Baja Janaka 
used to have plenty of discourse on the 
Brahmavidydt but they neither renounced 
the world nor became Sannyasis. The 
author of the Veddnta-Sutrast Vedavyasa, 
is nowhere mentioned as a Sannydsi. Thus 
the idea that the Vedanta is meant for 
SannyuBlB is based on a wrong and false 
notion. On the contrary, Vedanta was 
and should be read by householders hb 
well. 

( 2 ) Some allege that Vedanta is ii, 
dry and uninteresting subject ( Absolute 
Brahma is Nirasa ); but it is not so. 

Firstly, Vedanta deals with Brahma, 
which is truly described as All-truthful, 
All-blissful, andAll-beautiful(«c4 
To realize these (lualities of Brahma can 
hardly be called Nirasa ( without joy ). 

Secondly, the Upanisad further 
Says: “He is Joy incarnate” ( «; ). 

Thirdly, Brahma is also described as 
Sachchiddnanda* ( Pure being, absolute 
consciousness, and perfect bliss ). It is 
the unity underlying varieties, such as 
Creation, Soul, etc. Therefore, it is a 
realization for Supremo delight and 
bliss. 

Thus, Milton says: — 

**How charming is the Divine philosophy. 

Not harsh or crabbed as the dull fool supposes, 

^ Viclc SnnkaiVs Coinui(nt.ii-,\ on I, i. 12. 

‘3nq»?»i4TS5Hn?rr^’ 

“'IhoSi Jf c'cnsiitiiig of lilisB t is Ihi- highest SiH ^ “ 
arcouiit of the rcj-ptilion." 
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Bitt musical as Apollo's fluie, 

In perpetual feast of Nectar, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns.'* 

That our Vedanta^ which is highly 
dcvelopedi is not considered as charming 
and delightful hy our Indian friends, is 
really strange ! All the more, for our 
Veddntai in the words of Elphinstone, deals 
with the being and nature of God, which 
was seen by Rsis and not perceived even 
by the loftiest intellects in the best 
age of Greece. It is a solace of Schopen- 
hauer’s life and many renowned western 
philosophers have opined that the 
Indian Philosophy is a far more perfect 
science than the European one. Schlcgcl 
goes further and says:— 

“Even the loftiest philosophy of the 
Europeans, the idealism of reason, as is 
set forth by Greek philosophy, appears, in 
comparison with the abundant light and 
vigour of oriental idealism, like a feeble 
promethean spark in the full flood of 
heavenly glory of the noon-day sun, 
faltering and feeble and even ready to be 
extinguished.” 


Therefore, the conclusion is that 
neither there is any truth in 'the general 
belief that Vedanta is devoid of Love and 
Devotion to God nor the subject is dry 
and uninteresting, nor it is meant for the 
SannyaslB only, but it is a solace to all 
human beings, irrespective of caste and 
creed, who dedicate all their actions to 
their Supreme Master* ( qm ), whereby, 
through His grace, the sins are washed 
away and the soul is made worthy and 
fit to realize Him, the Universal soul, 
the Oversoul, Absolute and Impersonal. 

Thus, there is hardly any difference 
between Bhakti and Vcdunia and all so- 
called antagonism is certainly baseless, 
for both come to the same conclusion, viz., 

( a ) A devotee merrily sees the worldt 
as full of bliss and looks upon it as an 
image of his own Lord, who is pervading 
everywhere. 

( b ) The Vedanta says'. “All is Brahma". 

( c ) The Gitii says: “All is Vasudeva". 


The Substratum of All. 

The ocean is the one resort of all water; the skin is the ultimate sphere of all 
touch; the tongue is the one ground of all tastes; the nose is the one basis of all 
Biiicll; the eye is the one field of all form; the ear is the one place of all Bojind; 
the mind is the one source of all ideas; the heart is the one fountain o. a 

knowledge the Word is the one truth of all the Vedas;— even thus is It the 

one factoi all and every being. Put a lump of salt in water, it melts into the water 
of which it came; you can never grasp it afterwards; it is all salt, cveij ^rop o 
water you may touch. So indeed, Oh dear one ’.is this great, endless unlimited 
Being— all thought. (The uni verso) coming of this melts away into this; and, 
being thus lost, loses all distinction whatever. 

— Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 


* Oed ihhwara). Vide I’r^adarsana 1. Cl. 

( Isoptmishad ) 



Unnatural Civilization 


T he maxims “All that is, is beet** 
and “Nothing is that errs from 
the Law’ ' are perfectly true from 

the Vedantio point of viewi which does 
not look at things from a narrow angle 
of vision, but construes things from the 
point of view of the eternal and universal 
good. There are, however, two phases 
from which the question may be viewed. 
The first is pessimistic or fatalistic, 
while the second is optimistic and 
correctly self-confident. Let us consider 
the present-day so-called progressive 
civilization from the above two points 
of view. 

The majority of people appear to be 
so much stupefied, as it were, by the 
glamour and outward appearance of the 
existing state of things that they firmly 
believe the present civilization to be 
truly great. For them the above question 
does not arise. But those among them 
who patiently and dispassionately think 
over the real nature of things as they 
stand at present, do admit that there is 
something radically wrong with this 
civilization. In their opinion, however, 
there is no use worrying one's self with 
this matter. It is impossible to change 
the order of things. They think that the 
best thing is to shut one's eyes and drift 
with things as they proceed. This last 
is what I call the pessimistic school of 
thought. On the other hand, there are 
a few persons who believe that things as 
they exist must be put right with all 
effort. It is true that it will take a long 
time to restore the correct mode of living, 
but that does not mean laying down the 
tools in utter hopelessness. The present- 
day human psychology as well as growing 
poverty and the consequent misery of the 
masses are factors which can prove of 


-By Bhagvati Prasad Singh, K1. A. 

the greatest help in removing the curtain 
of complacency towards the existing state 
of things. This is the optimistic school. 
And I think this school is gathering 
strength day by day. I propose to view 
certain phases of the present state of 
things from this optimistic point of view. 

The radical defect with the existing 
civilization is that it caters not for 
human comfort and correct living, but 
for the expansion of business. The god 
of the day is Mammon and for his con- 
venience man is treated like a tool or 
machine. The increasing over-crowding 
in cities and the disappsaring simplo 
life in open country are the natural 
consequences, and I think every patient 
thinker will admit the correctness of 
Oliver Goldsmith’s ideas expressed 
in his masterly poems The traveller and 
The deserted village. Life in cities has 
become as unnatural as it could be, 
and it is bearing fruit in the forms 
of lowered vitality, shorter stature, 
growth of diseases, absence of real 
happiness in spite of wealth, and other 
allied troubles. It is, therefore, the duty 
of every philanthropist to try to draw 
the attention of people to the nightmare 
which holds them in her clutches, and 
to devise means whereby more natural 
modes of life may be restored. 

In cities almost all the gifts of 
nature have got a makeshift counterpart 
and, although the generality of the 
enchanted masses hug these counterparts 
with the greatest satisfaction, the real 
nature of these unnatural counterparts 
does have its ultimate bad efifeots; for 
Nature never forgives any transgression 
against its laws. For instance, almost 
all the essentials of life— air, water, 
light, heat, eatables, locomotion and the 
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like exist in unnatural and generally 
unscientific forms. Let us look at some 
of these. 

There is a purpose in the existence 
of the different seasons and any attempt 
to defy them brings trouble in the end. 
Our open-air country life makes us used 
to the rigours of heat as well as cold, and 
we feel the bracing effects of either. 
But in cities attempts are made to defy 
both heat as well as cold. The result is 
that there arc too frequent cases of cold- 
in-the-head, bronchitis, pneumonia, heat- 
stroke and the like. In fact, the nerves 
arc made too weak to bear the effects of 
these climatic changes, so that they give 
way at the slightest disturbance. Persons 
who have become used to the almost 
constant use of the electric or the oil fan 
will exhibit the most pitiable fidgetting 
when deprived of the same for some time. 
In fact, if we study the Ayurveda-Sastra, 
we shall find that the air generated by 
the motion of the various metallic plates 
as well as wooden planks, has a different 
effect in almost every case. The air 
generated by date-palm leaves is far too 
different from that produced from the iron 
blades of a fan. But who cares to consider 
this subtle but far-reaching difference P 
Give them air to defy heat, so that they 
may do more work; it is immaterial what 
the ultimate effect of such air may be. 
Similarly with drinks. I know of a 
number of cases in which people have 
not tasted pure water for years together. 
Leaving aside intoxicants, they have hot 
drinks like tea, coffee, cocoa; and cold 
ones like soda, lemonade and the like. 
The debilitating effect of these hot drinks 
and their intoxicant properties are now 
becoming known to people, but habit does 
not permit them to escape their clutches. 
Imagine an Indian taking burning hot tea 
at mid day in the hottest month of June 
in nothern India. Do you think that can 
ever do him good P But you will see 
hundreds or thousands of such cases at 
Bailway stations and other places almost 
every day. And how would you relish 


tasting a little coal-tar when you feel 
your tongue parching with heat and 
thirst P I am sure, you would laugh at 
the idea. But, in fact, millions of beings 
are doing that every day. For the sac- 
charine or sugar rnoslly used in these 
sweet aerated drinks is nothing but a 
different form of coal ( or its product coal- 
tar). And most of the scents as well as 
tints, too, arc made of the same noxious 
material. But people fondly utilize 
these with the greatest relish. 

Gentlemen laugh at the use of a fresh 
twig for cleaning the teeth, and they 
call it “chewing the stick." But they 
have not the least hesitation in using the 
tooth-brush with all its horrible propen- 
sities. Medical science would show that 
it is of the utmost importance that a tooth- 
brush which has once been used should 
be throughly dieinfeoted or sterilized 
before it is used again. And some doctors 
say that such tooth-brushes must be kept 
submerged in carbolic lotion for 24 hours. 
But who minds all this P And the result 
is increasing pyorrhea and other diseases 
of the teeth. It is doubtful whether many 
persons clean their tongue at all after 
brushing their teeth. 

The artificial electric light is not 
only too glaring and ultimately injurious 
to the eyes; it also affects the weather 
conditions of the city. The system of 
supplying water through iron-pipes may 
look very convenient, but is it really 
good for health ? Certainly not. How 
many times in its life-time are the water 
main or its distributaries cleaned from 
the inside P Probably never. And is 
water mixed with chlorine and other 
medical things a really healthy substi- 
tude for pure spring or river water P 
And what about the frightfully increasing 
consumption of ice P Most of the preva- 
lent throat troubles may be traced to this 
habit. In a large number of oases the 
water used for making ice is not properly 
filtered or otherwise purified. 
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The increased use of scented hair- 
oils based on scentless paraffin oil, 
creams, vaseline and soap may easily be 
shown to be utterly unscientific in many 
respects. Most of these toilet requisites 
are prepared from coal, its various pro- 
ducts or other equally impure materials. 
Gan you ever think of getting strength 
in your eyes or rest in your brain through 
the use of such hair-oils P People may 
laugh at our old Indian oils, but I am 
sure they are more natural, scientific and 
at the same time marvellously cheap. 

The flour that we got for our bread 
these days is not only very fine on 
account of the machine mill in which it 
is ground; it is also injurious in other 
respects. The flour as it comes down 
from the mill aperture is very warm, and, 
as a matter of practice, it is immediately 
filled into bags which are sewn up at 
once. The heat does not get time to 
radiate, and in due course it affects the 
taste as well as the properties of the flour. 
Compare this with the flour that we get in 
our villages far removed from the city 
life of the day. Similarly, the sugar that 
we get for our use may be looking very 
neat and clean. But is it really nutritious 
or wholesome P 1 am sure the use of 
indigo, alum, lime and other chemicals 
takes away a good deal of really 
useful material from the sugar-cane juice 
out of which this sugar is prepared. It is 
doubtful whether the existing Coimbatore 
or Java sugar-cane juice is equally good 
when compared with the juice taken out 
of the old Deshi variety of canes. Popular 
superstition has always remained averse 
to the use of this so-called refined sugar, 
and its basis is not wholly groundless. 

The present means of speedy locomo- 
tion may look very good and useful, but 
are they really sound P There are people 
who doubt their intrinsic worth greatly. 
There is no doubt that this form of 
speedy transport does affect the nerves 
a good deal, to say xi ^thing of contagion 
through constant contact with all sorts 


of people and the spirit of hurry and 
haste that is a part and parcel of the 
system. And what about the tranquillity 
of the atmospheric conditions which arc 
being constantly disturbed by the smoke 
and gases emanating from steam-engines, 
ships, petrol-driven vehicles, and the 
millions of kerosine lights P There was a 
time when the atmosphere used to receive 
the pure Ajya-Dhuma coming up from Havana 
and in almost all households. It is 
believed that the new malady known as 
the cerebro-spinal fever is due to the 
incessant dust raised by cars and buses in 
towns and the country. 

The modern cultured man would laugh 
at the almost defunct huqqa, but there is 
not the least doubt that it was immensely 
more useful and lees harmful than the 
strong cigars and cigarettes of the present 
day. The huqqa is believed by some to bo 
the product of the Yunani Medical system. 
There cannot be the least doubt about 
the Yunani medicinesbeing more humane 
and much more suitable than the violently 
strong allopathic medicines, the intrinsic 
value of which has now rightly begun to 
be doubted on account of the increasing 
prevalence of the homseopathlc system. 
The ridicule showered by the French 
dramatist Moli6re on medical men 
following this allopathic system in his 
dramas is sometimes too true. Of course, 
this cannot be said about the present-day 
surgery, but how costly it is ! And it 
is for the masses in general that such 
things arc meant—not for a few rich 
people only. Recently a very eminent 
allopathic medical man delivered some 
very castigating remarks about the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine. But has 
he really studied the same with the 
attitude of a student of knowledge P 
Quinine may be an immediate specific for 
fever, but what about the numerous 
complications that its generally over- 
dosed use brings about P 

Harmonium, gramophone, cinema and 
talkie have, as a matter of fact, struck at 
the very root of - some of the finest arts 
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of the world. It will now be inoreaeingly 
difficult to find men cultivating real taste 
in the hne arts of music and drama, or 
developing finer traits in them. The 
idea of Bagas and Baginls and their 
effects on the very atmosphere at fixed 
times will now disappear in the near 
future ( as it has already commenced ), 
but deeper students of acoustics will 
be able to tell us that this will in due 
course bring about the collapse of har- 
mony even in the universe just around us. 

No regard is now paid to using 
certain vegetables or fruits at certain 
lixed times of the year. It may look very 
well to have mangoes all the year round, 
but is it really to our good ? Vegetables 
and fruits have connection with seasons 
and climate; and, for practical purposes, 
they are medicines for the ailments of the 
season naturally provided lor by the far- 
seeing forces of Nature. There is not the 
least doubt that a correct use of these 
things will ensure the lull span of life 
spoken about in our books. These things 
are meant not for taste only, but they 
have some other uses also. The increas- 
ing use of things like potato, cabbage and 
similar other vegetables, which consume 
Eoinc times raw manure of the most impure 
kind, is not really good from the point of 
view of the brain or the finer suscepti- 
bilities In man. 


So-called scientific gentlemen show 
the greatest aversion to exposing their 
feet or washing their hands or feet just 
before as well as after taking food. But 
it can be proved from medical opinion 
that this habit helps in the palliation of 
the overstrung nerves at the time of 
taking one’s food. The practice of 
gargling and cleaning the mouth thorough- 
ly with water after taking food is fast 
disappearing. And the result is bad 
digestion, bad teeth and dii-ty manners. 1 
do not want to say anything about the effi- 
cacies of a vegetarian diet in preference 
to meat diet; the thing docs not appear 
much disputed now. 

The Eo-callcd birth-control is osten- 
sibly given out as a remedy for over- 
population, but, in fact, it isbelivedto 
have given greater strength to immorality 
to spread with impunity. 

These are some of the phases of the 
present-day civilization. It is our duty 
not to apply a misguided Vedantio view 
of indifference to them; we ought to do 
our best to restore correct modes of 
living. They will not only bring peace 
and real prosperity to the masses, but 
they will also solve many of the thorny 
questions of the day, which are based on 
economic causes. 


The Videhamukta. 

The Vitlehamukta neither rises nor sets, nay he is never laid at rest. He is not 
ftemg nor non-&emg, neither near nor distant, neither ‘I’ nor ‘thou’. Ho shines as the 
Bun, he protects the three worlds appearing as Visnu; as Budra, he destroys all; he 
acts the Creator in the form of the lotus-born Prajapati. Whatever is, whatever has 
been, whatever ehall be,— every object in any one of the three forms of Time — ^he is 
that; he is everything. Oh best of knowers I when the Videhamukta takes on 
the form of the three worlds and all they contain, I believe him to have gone through 
the act of creation. If verily the three worlds do exit, let him by all means become 
those worlds; for m him the words “Three worlds” are, in truth, empty of all real 
content whatever. 

— Yogavasishtha. 





Computation of the Bhagavadgita. 

— - — By R. M. Shastri, Sahityacharya, Vedanta-tirtha, M. A., M. O. L 


A ccording to the information* pre- 
served in verses 4 and 5 of Adhyaya 
43 of the Hhisma-parva of a majority 
.of the Mahahharata editions, the 
computation of the Gitd amounts to 620 
dlokas for Ko^ava, 57 for Ar jnna, 67 for 
Sanjaya and 1 Sloka for Dhrtarastra. 
Thus the total number of ^lokas or the 
Grantha-sankhyd of the GUu comes to 745. 
The above-mentioned information 
appears to be old enough, possibly as 
old as the Mahahharata or the GUd itself. 
But the actual number of verses in the 
Gud does not exceed 700, in as much as 
we have 574 verses for in Krsna, 84 for 
Arjunai 41 for Sanjaya and 1 verse for 
Dhrtarastra. Except in the case of 
Dhrtarastrai the number of verses of 
individual speakers differs in these two 
accounts; and, while the number of verses 
for Bhagavan ^rl Krsna and Sanjaya 
shows a decrease, that for Ar juna shows 
an increase, as compared to the figures 
recorded in the Mahdbhdrata* ( Adhyaya 43 ). 

This discrepancy is, however, more 
apparent than real. The term SMa stands 
for a particular kind of metrical 
measurement consisting of 32 syllables. 
The GUd contains two kinds of metres, 
Anustubh ( of 32 syllables each ) and, 
Tristubh ( of 44 syllables each ). The 
former term is synonymous with Sloka. 
The surplus of Tristubh stanzas weighed 
in ^lokas may solve our problems to a 
great extent. Again, the part played by 
Arjuna in the Gitd is mainly that of an 
interlocutor or a disciple; and verses 15— 

• Jnf I 

3 II Y || 

( Mahahharata XI, 43 ) 


31 and 36—46 of Adhyaya XI do not 
embody any questions or doubts expected 
of a disciple, but contain a Stuti ( descrip- 
tive of the Universal Form of the Lord), 
which could not have proceeded from 
the mouth of Arjuna had he not been 
blessed with Divine vision by Bhagavan 
^ri Krsna, and which should, consequent- 
ly, be regarded as due to the latter’s 
grace. Therefore, these verses should 
be subtracted from the former’s and 
added to the latter’s account. Worked 
out in this wayi our calculation gives 


1 Sloka for Dhrtarastra, 

41 Slokas and 24 syllables for 


57 

„ 16 

Sanjayai 

If for 

620 „ 

„ 12 

Arjuna, 

•• for 



6tI Krsna. 


Total— 720 ^lokas and 20 syllables. 

Except for the total and the account 
of Sanjayai these figures are almost 
identical with those recorded in the 
Bhlsma-purva of the Mahahharata, Arjuna 
having 57 ^lokas and 16 syllables and 
^rl Krsna, 620 ^lokas and 12 syllables. 
The fraction of a Sloka is to be left out 
in both cases. 

The total valuation of all the proeo 
colophons, repeated by Sanjaya at the 
end of the individual Adhyayas (chapters) 
of the GUdt yields 808 syllables or 25,*^ 
Slokas more I which when added to 
his previous account (of 41^ ^lokas) 
gives us precisely 67 ^lokas, in alli for 
Sanjaya. 

I have worked out this whole com- 
putation in full details elsewhere by 
means of exhaustive tables. 
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ThiiB, the result of our calculation 
tallies wonderfully with the ancient 
record about the computation of the Gita 
preserved in the Bhisma-parva of the 
Mahabharata, By fixing the size of the 
did once for ever, this old record left 
no room for future additions. It shows 
that the verse— 

‘jiflS 3^ #51 ^ I 

IN 5? II’ 

put in Arjuna’s mouth at the opening 
of Adhydya Kill in some editions of the 
GUdi but not known to the Bhasyakaras, 
is certainly a later interpolation; for 
with it the total number of the GUd 
and Arjuna's Slokas would be 746 and 
58 in place of 745 and 57 respectively; 
that the prose colophons at the end of 
Adhyayas form an integral part of the 
Gxtd (f. of Sanjaya's narration of the 


dialogue between ^rl Ersna and Arjuna 
before Dhrtarastra in reply to the latter’s 
questions) and must, therefore, be includ- 
ed as such in its (recitation ); and 
that the short prose sentences, viz., 

and 

used severally by the author to introduce 
the speeches of his characters and 
amounting, in all, to 10^5 Slokas at 
least, but surely not forming any part of 
'Sanjaya’s narration to Dhrtarastra’ 
could not possibly fall under the four 
headings of the settled computation of 
the GitCi. 

Thus, tlie forming part of the 
original Miihdbhurata ( which is proved by 
Prof. P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri* to have 
never consisted of less than 100,000 
Slokas), could not have existed originally 
in any form shorter than what this 
ancient computation shows it to have 
ever possessed. 




He am 1. 

neither love nor hate, neither ambition nor illusion, neither pride nor the least 
tinge of jealousy, no good, spiritual or temporal, no d.isire, no liberation;— I am 
none of these, 1 am all bliss, all eternal consciousness. Holiness or unholiness, 
happiness or misery, incantation or holy pilgrimage, scripture or sacrifice,— none 
of these belong to me; not even the enjoyed, the enjoyer, or the sense of enjoy- 
ment; I am all bliss, all eternal consciousness. Death I fear not; father, mother, 
nay, oven birth, I know not; relatives, friends I recognize not, teacher and pupil 
I own not;— I am all bliss, all eternal consciousness. 

— Sankaracharya, 



* VinU Introauclion to his i‘tliti«m of th« Mihahhircd.\ ( So ithoru Roct nsion Adi Varca ^ iiulilinhid \iy Y, 

Ramaswamy Sastrula and Sons, 293 Esplanado, Madras J. 
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What is Vedanta ? 


lie term "Vedanta” is made up of 
two Sanskrit words "Veda” and 
"Anta”. "Veda” means know- 

ledge and "Anta” means end or 

termination. Thus "Vedanta” means 
"End of knowledge”. 

Why this is so called can be ex> 
plained in this way. Knowledge can be 
acquired of things which arc subject to 
perception or conception, i. c., which can 
bo perceived by physical senses or can 
be conceived by our intellect or power 
of thought. The subject dealt with by 
Vedanta, however, is beyond perception 
and conception both and hence it is called 
as such. That subject is "Knowledge of 
Self” or "Self-Realization”. No worldly 
similes, comparisons or illustrations CcUi 
fully describe what that Self-Realization 
is. That is a stage which can only bo 
felt by your inner self, but it cannot be 
shown or explained. Says 

‘2R!rR?i 519T JR! JT ^ ?r: I 

( Ken. Up. //. 3 . ) 

"To those who think they know 
Brahma^ He is unknown; and He is known 
to those who do not think they know 
Him”. 

The same view is echoed in the Holy 
Granth Sahib ( Sikh scripture ) as under:- 

3IIRI 

^ SRF X I’ 

"He surely does not know, who says 
he knows. He who knows does not 
remain hidden”. 

Bhikhaji, the -/ell-known devotee, 
has truly said:— 



Kanshi Ram Chawla. 

^ ^ ^ 51^, ^ snft II’ 

"The Unknowable Self or God is a 
thing beyond the ken of speech and 
hearing. Those who know it cannot 
explain it, and those who explain it 
( posing that they know it ) do not know 
it”. 

The well-known Persian saint Abul 
Khair has described the stage of Self- 
Realization as under: — 

"When there arose in me a sincere 
and keen desire to know the Bliss, the 
first step taken was that I became 
indifferent to my physical body. As the 
attainment of Bliss needs no knowledge, 
I closed my lips, and, as it is beyond the 
reach of intellect, I bade adieu to 
saneness”. 

This is what is done by those desirous 
of attaining the Bliss. 

states in very clear terms how 
to attain that state of Bliss:— 

( Mm}4^kopamsaU ) 

"The Self or Bliss cannot be gained 
by exposition, nor by keen intellect, nor 
again by hearing a good deal. It can be 
obtained by whomsoever It chooses; to 
him the Soul reveals its own nature.” 
This is the crux of the Vedanta and its 
teachings. 

That state of Bliss can be attained 
by constant meditation on the Self , or by 
constantly reminding the Self of its own 
nature. As already stated, it is next to 
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imposBible to desoribe that Bliss; but, 
after one has attained the serenity and 
pureness of his mind, meditation in the 
following terms could lead to the way 
of the attainment of Bliss. 

MEDITATION 

I am perfect calmness, all science, all 
peace and joy. I am Existence, Enow> 
ledge and Bliss Absolute . I am the very Self , 
the one Atma in all, the one eternally all- 
pervading, unchanging Atmut without any 
name, form or stain, the highest and the 
lowest everywhere, the whole, the all. 
I am the very essence of all knowledge, 
of all love, of all goodness, of all power, 
of all activity, of all perfection, of all 
happiness. I am happiness itself. There 
is nothing in the world which can give 
me real happiness, unless I manifest it 
myself under all conditions of life, 
whatever may happen, whatever may 
not happen. I am the ever-free, the fine, 
the formless, the one reality, the Divinity, 
the Infinite, behind the body, senses, 
breath, mind, ego and intellect, and in 
me is Maya^ dreaming all its dreams. It is 
ego that sows and reaps. It is the dumb 
Nature that works through the body and 
not I— the Self, the unchanging, the 
Eternal- one. I am the pure inward 
Light, free from all modes or Gunas. I 
am neither the subject, nor object of 
evolution or creation. I am the Self that 
contemplates, but never acts. I am the 
ever-living essence of intelligence. I am 
entirely separate from the bondage of 
matter and this complete separation 


from the bondage of matter is my 
highest achievement. I am only 
Impersonal, Nirgtttja, passive, uncondi- 
tioned, unlimited, unchanging, infinite, 
inscrutable, incomparable and all 
pre-eminently simple. I am only a 
witness of the three modes or Gunas and 
their actions. I am neither the doer, nor 
the enjoyer. I have neither hunger nor 
thirst, nor I am subject to the pains, 
changes and decay that come to the body 
and all its dependants. Hunger and 
thirst are the attributes of Prai^a\ pleasure 
and pain, the attributes of mind; and 
birth and death, the attributes of the 
physical body. Birth and death are not 
the attributes even of the subtle body 
( Linga Sarira ) ; how can they be the Dharma 
of the Infinite, which I am ? Any apparent 
addition or subtraction, division or 
multiplication cannot affect the IiiGnitc, 
which remains the same to-day, to- 
morrow and for ever. 

In whatever direction I look, nature 
seems to me smiling and everything in 
this world rejoicing. Sadness, cares, 
anxieties, dejection, despondency, sorrow 
and grief never make their appearance 
before me. I am peace, joy, happiness 
and bliss personified. 

These are simply the outlines on 
which meditation should be carried on 
regularly for a fixed period. If this is 
done persistently, and with a pure, firm 
and vacant mind, it is likely to bring 
about the real state of Bliss. 

Om Tat Sat t 




Brahmavidya and Vedanta. 

— By Satyanshu Mohan Mukhopadhyaya, M. A., L T., Kavyatirtha. 


P opularly, any abetract thoaghi, 
any diBcussion about virtue and 
vice, about God, man and the 
world, is Vedanta. It ie often uBed in a 
very wide Ben Be to mean philosophy 
in general. Among English-educated 
IndiauB induenced directly or indirectly 
by the writings and lectures of Max 
Muller, Vivekananda and Ramatirtha, 
the word is reBtricted to Adwaita 
Vedanta. To an average student of 
Indian philosophy it means this and 
nothing more. It is the specialist alone 
who includes the philosophical systems of 
Bamanuja, Madhva, Vallabha and others 
in Vedanta. There is yet another sense in 
which Vedanta is used generally. The 
Brahma-Sutras of Badarayana are termed 
the Vedanta*Dar»ana. But they have 
acquired this name because they are 
based upon the TJpanisads, the end or 
the final part of the Veda ( ). These 
Brahma-Sutras are the outcome of the 
harmonizing of the apparently conHicting 
Upanisadic texts by Badarayana, the 
compiler of the Vedas ( ). 


The Upanisads as the final part of 
the Veda are Vedanta, the end of the 
Veda ( ). The great Vedio 
scholar Sayanacharya defines the Veda as 


IRIT The 

Veda consists of Mantra and Brahnta^a — 
The Bi^hadarapyaka Upa- 
nisad describes the Veda as the breath of 
God— The Veda is 
eternal (^), revealed and 

self-evident ( ). The Mantras 
which make up the Samhita portion of 
the Veda are of fou/- kinds— il^k, Yajus, 
B^ma and Atharva. 


Maharsi Krsnadwaipayana compiled 
the Bkf Yajus, Sama and Atharva 
Mantras scattered all over the Veda into 
four Samhitas— the Rigveda-Sanihitd, the 
Yajurveda-Safnhitdt the Sdmaveda-Satnhitd and 
the Alharva-Samhitd, 

aworr jpassJt I 

The Si By as (pupils) referred to 
above were Paila, Vaisampayana, Jaimini, 
and Sumantu, and to them were taught the 
Rig!oeda% the Yajurvedat the Sutnave€la and the 
Atharvaveda reBpeotively. Hence is Krsna- 
dwaipayana called Vedavyasa, the 
compiler of the Vedas. He is not their 
author ( ). 

The fourfold division of the Veda 
thus arrived at by Vyasa is referred to in 
the Vcdic texts themselves. The Ptmim- 
siikta of the Rigveda refers to them thus:— 

In thQ Atharvav»la they are mentioned 
as:— 

I’ 

The Chhdndogya Vpanisad also Bays that 
they are four:— 

I’ 

The Mui}dalt<^ni§ad enumerates them as- 

I* 

The Mantra and the Brahmat^ai which 
are the two broadest divisions of the 
Veda, are described in the Mimamsd-Sutm 
as: — 
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For the performance of Yedic saori- 
flees both Mantra and Brahma^ are neces- 
sary and therefore for a sacrifleer a 
complete mastery of these is absolutely 
indispensable. The Mimamsa School of 
philosophy holds that the purport of the 
Veda lies in the performance of sacriflees 
( This sacrifice 
is of various forms— material and spiri- 
tual. In the former wo require altars, 
sacrificial twigs, clarified butter and 
many other articles. But some of these 
were conceived symbolically and sym- 
bolic and mystic interpretations were 
offered for them. The pure Karma of the 
Samhita and Brahmana thus transformed 
itself into jndnat into philosophy and 
mysticism. 

The life of an Ary a is divided into 
four atageB'.—nrahmacJiarya ( Student life ), 
Gdrliasthya ( married life ), Vdnaprastha 
( forest life ) and ( Benunciation ). 

In the Brahmacharya stage an Arya boy has 
to study the Veda consisting of the 
Mantra and the Brahmana ( ). 

In his youth, in the Gdrhasthya stage, ho 
performs the sacrifices enjoined in the 
Vedas according to the Brahmanas, and 
after the fiftieth year of his age he retires 
from active life and resorts to the forest 
( ^ * ), becomes a Vdnaprastha, 

Arai^yaka, In the Vdnaprastha stage he need 
not perform the sacrifices in the usual 
way. He attains the results of the sacri- 
fices by their symbolic performance and 
mystic interpretation. These are dealt 
with in the Brahmana, in that part of 
the Brahmana which is called the 
Aranyaka The last 

stage is Sannydsa. When the recluse dis- 
penses with the symbols and equips 
himself with discriminative knowledge 
and the spirit of renunciation, etc., he is 
qualified to enter the fourth, the Turiya 
stage. Then he is called a Bhik^t*. He 
now contemplates upon the nature of 
Soul, God and the worldi and seeks the 


true knowledge of Brahma {Brahmavidya), 
This Brahtnavidyd is dealt with in the 
Upanisad, which forms the concluding 
part of the Arat^yaka, and consequently of 
the Veda, and is that knowledge by which 
Brahma is attained— 

I’ 

The Vedas, each of which has a 
Samhita, Brahmana, Aranyaka and Upa- 
nisad, are again divided into two parts— 
the Karmakanda and the Jnanakanda. 
The former leads man to Abhyudaya 
( worldly happiness ) and the latter to 
Nih^reyasa ( Highest Good ) or Mok.yj (libera- 
tion). The Samhita and the Brahmana 
sections correspond to Karmakanda, and 
the Aranyaka and the Upanisad sections 
to Jnanakanda. 

Thus Upanisad, the fourth or the last 
part ol the Veda, is Vedanta and is iden- 
tical with Rahasya and Brahmavidyd. The 
doctrines of the Upanisad were treated 
as secret ( ) and were taught to the 

qualified and the initiated only. They 
are generally characterized as Rdjaguhya 
( as in the BhagavadgUd ) and as Githyatama 
( as in the Maitrdyai,il Upanisad ). The word 
upanisad is used in the Vedic literature 
in this sense:— 

f^r ^CtRf «rapn 

( Chhdndogya Upanisad ) 

( Taittiriyopani^ad ) 

The Vallls of the Taittirlya Upanisad end 
with the words Acharya Sankara 

identifies Upanisad with Brahmavidyd— 

I’ 

Thus we find that Veildntat Upanisad, 
Rahasya and Brahtnavidyd are synonymous. 
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The stock of knowledge indicated by 
them was handed down from the Guru to 
the Si^ya without any interruption. 

The Vedas had different Vakhas or 
recensions and, as each Sakha had an 
ITpanisad, the total number of Upaniseds 
is 1180. But only 112 such Upanisads 
were hitherto known ( 108 arc enumerat- 
ed in the Muktikopani^ad ) and recently the 
Adyar Library has published 71 Upani- 
sads, which were not included in the 
collection of 108 Upanisadic texts avail- 
able now. The Vcdic Hantras, to what- 
ever part of the Veda they laight belong, 
are held to be the direct realizations or in- 
tuitions of the IJsiG (‘sfffqt ) and the 

Upanisads as the final part of the Veda 
are the mystic experiences of the !]?siB, 
which, when cxpresEcd in language, stand 
often at direct variance with one another. 
The logically-minded seeker after truth 
finds it difficult to interpret and harmo- 
nize them. Hence attempts were made 
to systematize and epitomize the Upa- 
ni^adio texts and their teachings. The 
Bhagavadgitd is held to be a summary of the 
Upanisads and is itself considered to be 
an Upanisad, the lihagavadgUopanisad. The 
Bhagavadgitdt as the true essence of the 
Upanisads, is accorded the same position 
and held in the same veneration as the 
Upanisads:— 

init gsfhrhBr S’*! II ’ 

Another attempt to harmonize and 
systematize the Upanisads resulted in 
the BrahnufSutras of Badarayana. Other 
attempts to interpret the texts and to 
harmonize them must have been made 
by those specialists in Upanisads who 
preceded Badarayana. A large number 
of these have been mentioned in the 
Sutras and their doctrines quoted. 

Thus we find that the Veda in due 
course manifests itself as the Vedanta. 
The Upanisad gradually becomes the 
BbaHavadgitd and the Brahma-Sutras. They 


are the three aspects of Vedantai the 
three modes in which Vedanta reveals 
itself to us. Hence the Upanisads, the 
Gitd and the Hrahma-Sutras are technically 
called the Prasthdnatraya. The first of these 
is called the Sruti-prasthdna. the second, the 
Smirti-Prasthdtia and the third, the l^ydya- 
Prasthdna. The Acharyas have taken them 
to be Vedanta and have written Bhasyas 
on them. 

But, when we say that the Upanisads 
teach us BrahmaxUiyd^ the Knowledge of 
Brahma^ wc do not mean that it is not 
traceable in the Samhitas. On the other 
hand, we have ample evidence to enable 
us to conclude that Brahtnavidyd, the Know- 
ledge of the One underlying the many, 
the Supreme Knergy lying at the root of 
everything and the Conscious Principle 
making the ‘‘dead matter** conscious, is 
to be found all through the Vedic litera- 
ture. Apart from thcNasadiya andsimilar 
other hymns, there are in the Samhitas 
such Mantras as show clearly that the 
Vedio I?.BiB were (luitu familiar with it. 
The gods whom the Vedio wor- 

shipped arc but the manifestations of 
Brahma. They are the modifications of the 
Cosmic Intelligence. The gods are different 
in nature, but are fundamentally the 
different aspects of Brahnuh the manifesta- 
tions of One Reality. Whether it is Agni, 
Marut or Varuna, each is the other, each 
includes the other. The All-comprehen- 
sive Reality manifests itself as different 
gods of the Vcdic pantheon— 

Hfeur ^5^ 

m ll’ 

{Rievedal. 164.46) 

I’ 

(IMitwrfuin. 56. 22) 

I’ 

( Rifiveilo. VI. 7. 61 ) 





^BAHMA^^YA 

‘fl?s Bprat 

a?RS ^«ii*i3 n^s I 
U^'TI ^*1Tf?r 

^ II’ 

( Rigveda. VXH. 58. 2 ) 

Even the Brilhinanap, which treat 
of Bacriflces and serve as so many com- 
mentaries on the Mantras, contain tho 
above doctrines. The Aranyakas as such 
are treatises which deal with the Supreme 
Being, and His nature and relation to man 
and the world. Thus Brahmaxulyu is to be 
found side by side with all those topics 
which relate to sacriflccB and similar 
other things, in the Brahmanas and aro 
treated elaborately in the Aranyakas. 
In the upanisads they receive a still more 
elaborate and comprehensive treatment. 
The sacrifices of tho Brahmanas are all 
interpreted symbolically and spiritually. 
Brahmavidyd characterizes the whole of 
the Vedic literature and is the backbone 
of the Vedic culture. 

The word Vedanta is sufljciently old, 
being used in the Swetdhataropanisad 
( ) and in the Mw,tdakopanisad 
( )• Somc of the Benses 
in which the word is used have been 
given at the beginning of this paper. Sada- 
nanda Yogindra in his Veduntasdra says, 

Another Ve dan tic thinker Brahrarmaiida 
Saraswatl is of opinion that the word 
Vedanta means the Brahma-Sutras of Badara- 
y ana,the Bhd^ya of Sankara on the same , and 
commentaries on the latter, viz., BhdmaVu 
Kaipataru and Parimala, According to the 
great Acharyas of Vedanta, the Prastfulna- 
trayi makes up the Veddnta-^dstrai as they 
have propounded their doctrines by 
commenting upon the same. 

Kow we oome to the Vedantacharyas 
and their doctrines. We have already 
stated that the Brahma~Sntras are based 
upon the Upanisads, and that different 
Acharyaa studied the Upanisads in differ- 
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ent ways. This is patent from the names 
and doctrines of the Acharyas mentioned 
in the Brahma-Sutras by Badarayana. 
Jaimini is an Aclvdrya of PurvamTmamsa and 
his theory of Karma has been criticized 
by Vyasa. Kasakrtsna was an Adwaita- 
vadi and Vyasa approves of his doctrines. 
Asmarathya is another Achfirya and he 
is a follower of Vi^istadvaitavada. 
Acharya Audulomi is a Bhodabheda- 
vadi. Vyasa docs not approve of either 
of the two and takes pains to criticize 
their doctrines. Acharya Badari stands 
against the Karmavdda of Mlrnamsa and 
appears to belong to the same school of 
thinkers of which Badarayana himself 
was a member. Acharya Karsnajini is 
a Vcdantacharya, because he has been 
cited in defence by the author of the 
Brahma-Sfitras and is criticized by Jaimini. 
Acharya Atreya was a Purva-Mimamsa- 
charya. The name of Badarayana also is 
mentioned in the Brahma-Sutras and he has 
propounded Brahmavidyd. The doctrines 
of these old Acharyas were later on 
developed by the Bhasyakrtras of tho 
different schools of Vedanta. The 
Acharyas developed the doctrines which 
we find in a crude form in the Brahma^ 
Sii/ras, and interpreted the Upanisads, tho 
Gitii and the Brahma-Sniras (the Pra&thdnalraya) 
in the light of these ancient doctrines. Thus 
we get such a larg.i number of schools of 
Vedfin ta— Ad wai tavc'ida, Vi si stadwai ta- 
vada, Bwaitavfida, Visnddhudwaita- 
vada, DwaitLldwaitavada, Achintya- 
bhedrtbhedavada, Visistasivadwaita- 
vada, Bhedabhedav ada and Samanvaya- 
vada. All these schools have drawn 
their inspiration from the Prasthdnatraya. 
The Acharyas of these schools have 
adapted their interpretation to the needs 
of the time and the capacity of their 
disciples. They had built up their 
doctrines and, in reading them in the 
Vedanta texts, they have only sought the 
sanction of the traditional authorities. 
Without this hallmark they could not 
give currency to their theories. It is 
therefore difiBcult, nay, impossible, to 
declare which is true and which is false. 
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They are rather the difTerent aspects of 
One Beality—lead to One Reality. 

( Mahimna^stotra ) 

The lihasya which Acharya Sankara 
wrote on the Prasthatiatraya is the earliest 
Bhasya available now. But there were 
many other commentators who flourished 
before Sankara, Ramanuja and others. 
Acharya Sankara mentions Upavarsa, 
Baudhayana, Bhartrprapancha and 
Dravidacharya. Ramanujacharya men- 
tions in his VeUarthasangraha the names of 
Upavarsa, Baudhayana, Tankai Dravida, 
Guhadeva, Kapardi and Bharukl. 

The best-known Blulsya is that of 
Sankaraoharya and ho interprets the 
Prasthanatraya on Adwaitio lines. The 
next Bha^yakara was Srlkanthacharya, who 
propounded the Sivavidistadwaitavada 
in his Bha$ya. Bhaskaraoharya wrote a 
commentary to elaborate the Bheda- 
bhedavada. Yadavaprakada, the Guru of 
Ramanujacharya, wrote a Bfuisya on the 
Brahma-Sutras, He was followed by 
Acharya Ramanuja, who announced his 
Vi^istadwaitavada through the Brahma- 
Sutrasi the Gitii and some Upanisadic texts. 
In the Veiianta-Parijiita-Saurabhai Nimbarka- 
chary a’ s on the Sutras of Badara- 
yana, he propounded the Dwaitadwaita- 
vada. The Dwaitavada of Madhva 
as propounded in Purt^prajHa Dar^aua was 
explained by him through his Bhasya s on 
the Prasthanatraya. Vallabha wrote his 
A^ubha^ya on the Sutras of Yyasa to preach 
Suddhadwaitism. The famous Sankhya- 
charya VijnanabhikBu wrote the 
Vijfianamrta- Bhasya and interpreted the 
Sutras on Sankhya lines. The Gaudlya 
School of Vaisnavism is represented by 
the Govindabhdsya and the BhaSyas on Gitd 
and Upanisads composed by Acharya 
Baladeva Yidy abhusana at the instance 
of the Lord Himseli. and has propounded 
the Aohintyabhedabhedavada. 


Broadly speaking, Brahma^ Jiva, and 
Vilva ( world ) are the three categories of 
the Yedanta philosophy, and their denial 
or affirmation, made partially or wholly, 
gave the doctrine of a particular 
Acharya a distinct colouring. 

Thus we find that Sankara is held to 
be a Monist, an Adwaiti, because he holds 
Brahma alone to be Real, One without a 
second; Jwa has no existence as a distinct 
entity. The world is Alay«,— has no real 
existence. The world may be practically 
real; but, absolutely speaking, it is false. 
The ]jva has no separate existence and is 
identical with Brahma. The difference is 
due to the ignorance under which the 
Jiva labours. On the disappearance of 
this ignorance, the distinction of Jiva and 
Brahma vanishes. Brahma is pure con- 
sciousness and is without any qualifica- 
tion. The Ju-rt becomes Brahma^ or rather 
recognizes his true self, which is nothing 
but Brahma. He is emancipated from the 
bondage of the world, on attaining Brahma- 
jndna or the consciousness that “I am 
Brahma'' ( ). 

The human soul is Omnipresent, 
Omniscient, Self-luminous and pure 
consciousnesB. The same One and Un- 
divided coneciousnesB is present in all 
Jivas, and this is Brahma. This Brahma is 
One without a second. Brahma only 
appears to be the many— the Jiiw and thu 
universe— on account of ignorance. On 
the removal of this ignorance, the 
absolute consciousness, the Brahnuh 
appears to be the only reality, or,in other 
words, the Jjva attains Brahmahood. 

The world owes its existence to Maya. 
On the attainment of Knowledge, on the 
cessation of ignorance, there remains only 
One reality— AiwfffVa. The cosmic Igno- 
rance presents the world in five forms— 
Wf and sim. The first three of 
these represent Brahma^ the last two refer 
to Mdyd. Ignorance, or the product of 
ignorance, the world, cannot be absolute- 
ly true. Hence, declares Yedantai the 
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world is unreal, Brahma alone is real. This 
Kon* duality of Brahtna is Brahma-know- 
ledge and leads to Liberation . 

The doctiine of Muyut which occupies 
Buch an important place in Sankara- 
Vedanta, can be traced to the Karikas of 
Gaudapadacharyai the Paramaguru of 
Sankara. Maya is indeecribabloi nothing 
can be affirmed or denied about it; it is 
Anirvachaniya. Muyd presents the pure 

consciouBness called Brahma as Bama and 
^yamai as trees and animalB, as various 
and distinct objects. Thus Jivahood and 
Jagathood is attributed to Brahma^ as 
Bcrpentness is attributed to a piece of 
string. Beally speaking, they have no 
existence. As long as there is ignorance, 
the Jiva and Jagat appear as absolute 
reality. This practical or VyUvahurika truth. 

But when A; i/uMa disappears, then only 
the Undistinguished Brahma is known to 
be the Only Beality. Everything else is 
false. Nothing other than Brahma ever 
existed, does exist, or will ever exist. 
From the standpoint of ignorance, Brahma 
is distinguished, qualified, active and 
formed; but, from the point of view of 
knowledge, Brahma is undistinguished, 
unqualified, inactive and formless. This 
is the Absolute or ParamCirtha truth. Con- 
sequently, fro .11 the standpoint of 
absolute truth, there is no ignorance, no 
JztY7, no no creation, no bondage, no 
Moksa^ jio scriptures, no preceptor, no 
disciple;— Bra/uita alone is Beal. On the 
contrary, in the Vyuvahurika stage, every- 
thing is real, and Brahma alone is non- 
existent. Ignorance is real from the 
practical standpoint; but, absolutely, it 
also has no existence: there is only Brahma, 
the One without a second. 

Creation, according to this view, is 
but an illusion. Udyd makes the unquali- 
fied Brahma appear to be qualified. It 
alone presents Brahma as evolving, as 
being created, as remaining steady and as 
dissolving. On account of ignorance about 
the string, the string appears as a serpent 
and on the appearance of true knowledge 
29 


the serpent disappears. Similarly, due to 
Ma3)athe world appears to be originat- 
ing in Brahmat that is, comes to be 
comprehended as evolving out of Brahma, 
remaining in Bra/tma and being dissolved 
in Brahtna. This process of creation of 
the world is called Vivarta. 

Sankara takes his stand for these 
doctrines on Sf'wfj, which he holds to be 
infallible. Human intellect is not 
absolutely reliable and the ultimate 
reality of human life cannot be properly 
comprehended by it. For this we must 
turn to Sruti, the highest authority in 
matters supersensuous. 

The next school of Vedantic thought 
is the Bhedabhedavada of Bhaskara- 
charya. He refutes the doctrines of 
Sankara as being influenced by Mahay ana 
Buddhism. Bhaskara is an upholder of 
Karmavada, which he harmonizes with 
the Jnanavada of Vedanta. At first 
Karma should be performed for ChittaBaldhi 
and the attainment of Dharma. The 
performance of Karma leads to Jtidna and 
helps in attaining Mobxa. Jndtta attained 
through the performance of Karma enables 
us to attain Brahma. 

Maktia.B conceived by Sankaracharya 
is not a desirable thing. Brahma, accord- 
ing to Bhaskara, is the object of Jodna, 
and Brahma is distinct as elTect and 
indistinct as cause. Vedanta, according 
to him, teaches the Bhedabheda of Brahma. 
The liberated soul is identical with the 
All' Soul. When the identification of the 
body and the soul disappears, the Jwa 
becomes omniscient and enjoys uninter- 
rupted bliss. This is Moksa. In the bound 
condition the Jh'u and Brahma are distinct 
from each other, but in the liberated 
stage they are identical. 

Bamanujacharya’s Vedantic doctrine 
is called Visistadwaitavada. Sankara’s 
Brahma is pure consciousness, but Bama- 
nuja'B Brahma is qualified— with VtJe^a 
or attributes. Brahtna alone exists; all 
else, viz., Chit and Aahit % is His VtJe^a. 
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They cannot exist by themselves. They 
exist as the bodyi as the limbs of Brahma, 
and are equally eternal. The world, 
according to Sankara, is unreal. 

But the world, according to Bamanuja, 
is the body of Brahma and as such not 
unreal. It has evolved out of Brahma and 
is the product of Brahma. Parama Brahma, 
the Vasudeva of Bamanuja, is qualified 
by many auspicious attributes; He is the 
Master of the fourteen Bhuvanas, the 
material cause of the Universe, the 
indwelling Controller, Omniscient and 
Omnipresent. The Chit and the Achit are 
but two aspects of Brahma] they may merge 
in Brahma, but they cannot lose them- 
selves entirely in Brahma. He is all- 
mercy, all-love, and dispenses Karmaphala 
according to the Karma of the Jjva. 

He is One without a second. Sat, Chit 
and Ananda. Dhydna, Dhdrat^a, and Samadhi 
are necessary for iira/tfna- realization. 
Jhana and Bhahti are the same thing in 
different forma: Bhakti is attained by 
Abhigamana, Updddna, fjyd, Swddhydya and Yoga. 

The Jiva, the Chit, is, again, an 
attribute of Brahma and is therefore 
distinct from Brahma. The worshipper 
and the worshipped are distinct entities. 
The Jiva like a spark of fire is evolved 
out of Brahma, is the smallest particle 
of Brahma. By Sddhana, annihilation of 
the desire of enjoyment, regularity of 
habits, and temperance, he purifies the 
soul and thus prepares it for renunciation. 
Intense renunciation brings about Bhakti, 
way which is the only to the realiza- 
tion of Brahma. /ira/»w*a-realization is 
nothing but the proximity of Brahma'-- 
the enjoyment of divine bliss as His 
servant. The Jiva and Brahma will never 
be identified, they will always remain 
distinct. 

The next Yedantic teacher is Sri- 
kanthacharya. His doctrine is a kind of 
Yisistadwaitavada. Ho refutes the Maya- 
vada of Sankara. The 6aiva philosophy 
of Srikanthacharya a as three categories— 
Paiu, Pdia and Pali, and four Fadas— 


Vidyd, Kriyd, Yoga and Charyd. Paiu or Jlvas 
are Aswatantra or dependent. Pdja includes 
the Achit categories. Pati is distinct from 
Pain and PdSa, but is their master and is 
therefore called Fadupati. Fa^upati is 
Sdkdra and His Akdra or body is eternal 
and consists of Sakii and Mantra. 

The Bhedabhedavada of Audulomi 
was developed by Bhaskarain hie Bluisya 
and it was further elaborated into 
Dwaitadwaitavada by Nimbarkacharya. 
Brahma is the cause of the Jagat and is 
not distinct from it. Brahma is both 
Saguna and Nirgutta and is the material 
cause of the universe. He creates and 
dissolves it. But He Himself transcends 
it and is therefore distinct form it 
( Bheda ). Again, the Jagat rests in Brahma 
and therefore they are identical, there 
is Abheda. Jagat consists of attributes and 
Brahma is the possessor of these attributes; 
attributes cannot be different from tho 
possessor of attributes, but the possosBor 
of attributes transcends tho attributes. 
Hence Brahma and Jagat stand in Bhedu- 
bheda relations. The Jiva is not distinct 
from Brahma, but there is yet distinction 
between them. Jiva is a part of Brahma, 
and Jagat is also a part of Brahma-, and 
therefore they are both distinct and 
indistinct from Brahma. Brahma can bo 
realized through Bhakti. Contemplation 
on the identity of the individual soul 
and Brahma and that of the Jagat and 
Brahma is the Sddhana of Bhakti. Pure 
Bhakti is the best means of realizing 
Brahma. 

Madhvacharya is a thorough-going 
Dualist and his system is known as 
Swatantraswatantravada. It accepts two 
categories— Yisnu, the substratum of all 
auspicious qualities, is the Swalantra 
category and Jiva oJid Jagat Q,re Aswatanirat 
i. e., dependent on Yisnu. Jiva is of Am* 
dimension and the servant of God. 
Service of God is the only Sddhana 
for him and this leads him to Sdrupya^ 
Sdyujya and Sdlckya MUkti. Jiva and Jagat 
will ever remain separate; they will 
never unite. Service of God is 
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three IS-indB—AnkatMi Namakairat^a and 
Bhajafta. Jagat iB not unreal, it iB 
eternal. 

The Ai^ubhasya of Vallabhacharyatcach- 
eB the ^uddhadwaita form of Vedanta. 
According to it, Brahma is Nirgu^ and He 
iB both the formal and the material 
cauee of the Jagat. ^ri Krsna, the Lord 
of Goloka, is Brahma. Jiva and Brahma 
both are Pure ( Stuidha ). The service, in 
the spirit of the GoplB, of ^ri Krsna 
conceived as husband, in the Vrndavana 
situated in Goloka, and the happiness 
conseauent upon it is Mokxa. jndna and 
Bhakti are, according to Vallabha, futile; 
Priti is the best means of attainment. 

According to Vi jnanabhiksu, Mdyu is 
the Sakti of Brahma^ who is Nirguija and 
Saiaktikai but also Saguita and SaviJesa. 
Brahma is the dispenser of Karmaphala. 
Prakirth Gu^ai Jjva are mere phantoms. 
Jtva ajud Jagat merge themselves in 
and are not distinct from Brahma. The 


realization of Brahma as "I am Brahma** is 
Moksa. 

Acharya Baladeva Vidyslbhusana 
propounds the Achinty abhedabhedavada 
through his Govindabhasyat Gitd^Bhdsya and 
Upanixad-Bhdsya. The Govindabhdsya discusses 
five principles— Jiw, Prakrit Kdla, 
and Karmat and accepts nine categories. 
According to Baladeva, Brahma is Saguffa% 
Savi^esa, and Nirvikdra and He is Sri Krsna, 
posBCBsed of auBpiciouB (lualitiee. Omni- 
potent, and Sachcliiddnatida. Him do the 
Vedas seek. Jagat is real and the dis- 
tinction of Brahma and the universe is 
real. Jiva is real, eternal, and the servant 
of Sri Krsna. Jivas differ according 
to the level of their Sddhand. Realization 
of Sri Krsna is the highest goal, which is 
attained by implicit Bhakti. The Achintya 
Sakti of Sri Krsna is the root cause of 
the evolution of Jwa and Jagat. Brahma 
or, in their terminology, Paramatma Sri 
Krsna is changeless, but the change, 
the evolution of Jiva and Jagat is due to 
His Achintya Sakti, 


Self-Realization. 

This Self cannot I e realized by want of ( epiritual ) Btrengt’.i, by austerities 
unaccompanied with renunciation. The self of that knower who applies himself 
to Self with the means described enters the great Self— Brahma. Sages having found 
It, stand ever content in Gnosis^ remain centred in the Self, being free from all attach- 
int;nt, and always at peace within and without. They find the Unconditioned and 
All-pervading, and, realizing It within, become one with the All. With faith firmly 
fixed in the teaching of the Vedanta, with the mind entirely purified through renun- 
ciation and Gnosis, ascetics, one with the immortal, become liberated in Brahma ( ». c., 
become one with Brahma ) at the moment of dissolution. 

— Mundakopanishad. 



Vedanta: its Significance and Popularity. 


By P, K. 

>■^ 11 ■■ » he school of philosophical thought 
\J III known as the 'Vedanta’ is also 

III called 'Uttara-Mlmamsa' as a 
JllL counterpart of 'Purva-Mimamsa*. 
Of these two the latter term is generally 
understood to imply the ‘inquiry into or 
interpretation of the first (or Mantra) 
portion of the Veda’ , while the former is 
stated to mean 'an inquiry into the later 
( or Upanisad ) portion of the Veda. But 
the 'Furva-Mimamsa’ came to be called 
simply the Mlmamsa, as in interpreting 
the Vedic text it discusses the doctrine of 
the eternity of sound identified with 
Urahtna.And the Uttara-Mlmamsa assumed 
the name of Vedanta ( literally, the 'end’ 
of the Veda ). This system is also known 
by the more expressive name of 'Brahma- 
Mlmamsa’ and 'Sariraka-Mlmamea’, the 
main object of it being an inquiry 
into the Spirit or impersonal God and 
the embodied Spirit or personal God. But 
the term 'Vedanta’ apart from the name of 
a book or school of thought is most popular 
and is most significant, too. The identi- 
fication of the end of the Veda with the 
Upanisad will be justified if the latter 
expression ( Upanisad ) is understood not 
in the sense of those treatises which are 
found at the end of the Brahman a litera- 
ture but in its etymological sense to imply 
'Bitting near' the Guru or preceptor who 
can impart secret knowledge of God and 
thus 'sets at rest the ignorance by reveal- 
ing the knowledge of approaching the 
Supreme Spirit’. 

The literature known as Upanisad, 
no doubt, deals with this knowledge 
which a disciple seeks directly from 
his preceptor. But the real end of 
Veda can hardly be identified with any 
class of literature. 'Veda’ itself must 
have a more defir ite meaning than 
th$^t which follows to an ordinary reader 
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from the literature known as the Bik, 
Sama, Yajus, and Atharva-Angirasa. The 
ultimate aim of Veda must be something 
more than what can be generally gathered 
from the Vedic hymns. 

It is significant to note that Badara- 
yanaVyasa, the founder of the Vedanta 
system of philosophy, is said also to have 
arranged not only the Vedas but also the 
Mahabharata and the PuriLnas, wherein 
the same subject is incidently referred to. 
The monotheistic, pantheistic or x)anen- 
theistic creed is traceable in some form 
in the Bigveda itself. Besides, the Vedanta 
system conforms closely to the doctrines 
propounded in the Upanisads, on which, 
as forming the end of the Vedic literature, 
it is supposed to have been founded. This 
Vyasa is stated to have composed 555 
Sarirakaor Brahma-Sutras. In the first 
of these Sutras the main object of the 
whole system is briefly but succinctly 
stated: Brahma- jijnCisu, the desire of 
knowing Brahma. The Vedanta creed is, 
however, expressed more clearly in the 
Sutra from the Chhamhgya Upanisad: 

(One only ; without a second). 
This idea, in fact, is elucidated by state- 
ments like W sfijl qjt? stpu;*— 

*Brahtna exists truly, the universe falsely; 
the created being is only Brahma and no 
other’. In other words, all this universe 
Brahma: it proceeds from Him, it is 
dissolved In Him, it breathes in Him; no- 
thing really exists but the one Impersonal 
Spirit variously GoMQdiBrahma^Atmd.Puru^ai 
etc. But this existence is stated to be 
without consciousness, a kind of dream- 
less sleep. This existence is, however, 
of three kinds according to the Vedanta 
system. The Paramiirthika existence 
will correspond with the Impersonal 
unconscious existence. The Vyavaharififf 
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or praotloal exletenoe inoludes the 
FerBonal God (I4wara), the individual 
Bouls, the worlde, the heavens, the 
hellBf and everything else. And the 
Pratibhasika existence is a mere illueion: 
it refers to things like those imagined to 
be seen in dreams. It is like this: **We 
fall asleep, we imagine the worldly things 
to he about uSi which do not really exist 
but have for the dreamers all the value 
of realities; buti when we wake up, we 
discover they were all a delusion.*’ 

This illusory existence is at the root 
of the dootrine of Mdyat whioh was notf 
however, fully developed till after the 
time of Buddha in the sixth century 
B. C. The earlier authors of the XTpanisads 
were apparently ’‘believers in the reality 
of the world of perception”, technically 
called PariuamavadlB. With them 
Brahfna of the practical existence is the 
material cause of this world of percep- 
tion. In faoti the Mdtyiukya Vpani^ad holds 
that “as a spider throws out and retracts 
( its web )i as herbs spring up in the 
ground, and as hair is produced on the 
living person, so is the universe derived 
from the undecaying One.” In this 
practical existence the Supreme Imperson- 
al Unconscious Spirit assumes con- 
BciousncBS and personality, that is, It 
begins to exist in any object, to think 
about anything and to be joyful about 
anything ( Sat-chit-dnanda ), and draws out 
from Itself the Personal God or Creator 
and for Its own sake ( amusement or Lild ) 
creates the separate individual souls and 
various objects which, “although really 
parts of Its own essence, constitute the 
apparent phenomena of the universe.” 
Whatever might be the subtleties of the 
various systems of philosophy evolved 
by thinkers in different ages and countries, 
this personal God of practical existence 
is the only idol whioh could bo thought 
of by the ordinary human mind, carved 
into various forms by the sculptors and 
artists including poets and singers, and 
worshipped by the faithful in order to be 
retracted like the spider’s net into the 


Almighty and All- joyful God, so that the 
limitations of worldly existence, its im- 
perfections, its sorrows, its miseries may 
be overcome. 

The germ of this idea may be traced 
into the Upanisads considered to be the 
“end” of the Veda, either in the sense of 
the “last portion” or of the “ultimate aim.” 
Sprouts have grown out of this germ in 
the Vedanta system moro prominently. 
But these sprouts have become intangible, 
slippery, brittle and obscure owing to the 
zeal of the philosophers for subtle dis- 
cussion. But the Vedanta of universal 
popularity ought to bo that which can 
lead to the path of progress and perfection, 
and remedy the wants and privations of 
worldly existence for all created beings 
and things. The pure philosophical dis- 
cussion and debate is an intellectual 
luxury. Like the students of science the 
philosophers mostly turn to be unbelievers. 
The technicalknowledge of a conveyance, 
an aeroplane, a motor car, a steamer, a 
railway-engine may quench the thirst for 
knowledge of a research student, but it 
does not necessarily give the joy and 
benefit of a ride to one’s ultimate desti- 
nation. A knowledge of sugar-production 
may make one wiser, but those who want 
to taste the sweetness of sugar must eat it 
and eat it even blindly. The preceptor 
of the Upanisadic conception feeds his 
disciple secretly with the sweets whioh 
overcome the bitterness of life here or 
elsewhere. The seeker of peace and 
happiness, the seeker of salvation, the 
seeker of final beatitude must believe in 
the practical existence of a personal and 
conscious God who recognizes merits, 
who rewards good deeds, who is moved 
by genuine prayers, who watches the 
progress towards Him and who assists 
and loves His own created beings like all 
fathers and mothers. Whatever the 
philosophical treatises may or may not 
say, this ought to be the teaching of the 
Vedanta of popular imagination and this 
significance alone can justify its uni- 
versal popularity. 



The Vedanta of the Yogavasishtha 


eaving aside the older Upauisads, 
the Yoftavasisiha is perhaps the 
oldest systematic work on what 
is now known as “the Vedantic 

view** of life. It was written long 
before the age of the ‘Acharyas* of 
Vedantic thought, and its philosophy is 
more akin to that of the Upanisads than 
that of any of the later 'Schools' of 
Vedanta. Hence it deserves to be care- 
fully studied. It is a huge work of 32, 000 
dlokas, written in a literary style. In 
this article an attempt is made to 
present its philosophical doctrines in a 
brief but comprehensive outline. 

In the Yogavasistha an attempt is made 
to describe the teachings of the sage 
Vasistha to his illustrious pupil, Prince 
Bamaohandra of the ancient kingdom of 
Ayodhya. Kama represents the unenligh- 
tened individual * awakened only to the 
miserable plight of life and eager to find 
out a way out of it, and Vasistha is the 
enlightened teacher who knows all that 
is worth knowing and who has attained 
Peace and Perfection. Bama has begun 
to reflect over the misery and sulFcrings 
of life and feels dissatisfied with it. 
This dissatisfaction finds expression in 
his conduct. Being asked by his teacher 
why he was not happy, he gives expressi- 
on to his ideas in such words;— “What 
happiness can there be in this world, 
where everyone is born to die P ( 1. 12.7 ). 
Everything here comes into existence 
only to pass away. There is no stability 
in our achievements (1.12.8). How 
foolish are we P Knowing the vanity of 
the affairs of life, we continue to be 
whole-heartedly engaged in them like 
fools (I. 12. 12). Even knowing well 
that there cannot be real and lasting joy 
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in our life, we foolishly continue to hope 
for it (I. 12. 13). Accumulation of 
wealth docs not make us happy, but 
miserable. Like a poisonous creeper, it 
hides within it the possibility of our ruin 
( I. 13. 10 ). Life is as evanescent as an 
autumnal cloud, as the light of an oilless 
lamp, and as ripples on the surface of 
water ( 1. 14. 6 ). Our mind is always 
restless like a caged lion ( I. 16. 10 ). It 
falls to its object as passionately as a 
bird to its prey; but, like a baby with his 
toys, it gets soon disgusted with it (I. 16. 
22). Desire is as fickle as a monkey. 
It is never satisfied with the object 
which is already in hand, but jumps to 
others which are beyond our reach. Tho 
more it is satisfied the intenser it grows 
(I. 17.29). There is nothing desirable 
in the body. It is an abode of disease, a 
source of all kinds of agonies and subject 
to wrinkles ( I. 18. 34 ). Childhood is 
characterized by weakness, cravings, 
incapacity to speak, lack of knowledge, 
longing for unattainable things, ficklcuoss 
of mind and helplessuess (I. 19. 2). 
Youth comes like a flash of lightning, 
soon to be inevitably followed by the 
roars of the agonies of old age ( I. 20. H ). 
It is pleasing only for sometime, but 
soon turns into an evil (I. 23. 10). 
Bitterness of pain and euflering the 
consequence of the pleasures of youth, 
which are pleasant only at their coni- 
mencement ( I. 21. 36 ). The poor rat of 
youth is soon devoured by the cat of old 
age, which takes delight in consumiug 
the flesh of the body ( I. 22. 25 ). At last, 
tho cruel hand of death removes every- 
thing. It allows the creature only to 
ripe for its own use, as it were ( I. 36. 6). 
Of what value is the body, tho pleasur^fl. 


#Thc alKjvc dcBcriptf Bhoiilil not bo taken to roc-an that Sri hnuiaohandra wna riully iinenliphUmd. Ho aas 
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ttat He Hsanniid the role ef an unenlightcMd indiyidaaj. —Editor. 
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the wealth and kingdom, when, early or 
late, death shall put an end to all P ( 1. 18. 
37 ) IB there any direction where there 
is no BufTering P Is there any creation 
which is not transitory P Is there any 
view which is free from error P And is 
there any transaction which is free from 
deception ? ( I. 27. 31 )” 

Rama then asks his teacher earnes- 
ly: “Is there any better state of existence 
which may be absolutely free from suffer- 
ing, ignorance and grief, and full of 
undecaying joy P ( I. 30. 11 ). What is the 
spell by which the disease of worldliness— 
the source of all kinds of suffering— may 
be cured P (I. 30. 24). What is the 
method, the science, or the way, by which 
this life may be freed from undesirable 
consequences P ( I. 31. 6 ). Initiate mo 
into the Science of a perfectly happy life 
(I. 31. 17)”. 

Yasistha was very much pleased to 
know that Discrimination and Discontent, 
which are the sources of all spiritual attain- 
nieuts, have dawned upon the mind of the 
young pupil and that he keenly aspires 
to know the secret of Blissful Rxistence. 
He assures him that there is such a 
Science which enables a man to be frae 
from suffering and pain, and this Science 
is the Science of the Self. Self-knowledge 
is the cure of all suffering and the source 
of happiness. This Science was taught to 
him by Brahma, the Creator of the world, 
at the very commencement of the Crea- 
tion. Having taught the Science of the 
Self to him, the Creator asked him to 
live in the Bharatavarsa ( India ) and 
teach it to those who may be the proper 
and suitable recipients of it. The main 
principles of the Science of the Self taught 
to Rama by Yasistha arc given below. 

the source op knowledge 

Direct Cognition or Intuition 
i Pratyahsdntfbhava ) is the only and the 
Tiltimate source of all our knowledge, be 
it of an external object. Self or God. 
There is no other Pramatja ( source ) 
through which new knowledge comes to 


us (III. 42. 15; II. 19.16; Ylb. 52.29). 
If anything is not directly experienced 
by anybody, it cannot be made known to 
him by any description of it by others. 
The taste of sugar, for example, cannot 
be made known to one who has never 
himself tasted it ( Y. 64. 53 ). Others can 
give us only a hint or partial knowledge 
of things unknown to us by way of 
analogy and illustrations— and 
Dristdnta. ( II. 18. 51 ). 

KNOWLEDGE PRESUPPOSES 
IDEALISTIC MONISM 

Any relation between two things 
presupposes an identity behind them. 
Without a common substance imma* 
nent in both of them, two things 
cannot be related either as cause and 
effect or as subject and object. The 
knowledge of things around us and 
the relation of cause and effect obtain- 
ing between things of the world, 
therefore, leads us to a Monistic view of 
the Universe. The fact of knowledge 
further presupposes that the object of our 
knowledge cannot but be a modification of 
consciousness itself, t. e., an idea ( kalpand ). 
For knowledge can have for its object 
only that which is homogeneous with it 
in nature. All objects, therefore, along 
with the perceiving subjects, are ideas 
of our consciousness. ( III. 121. 37, 42, 53; 
YI b. 25. 14, 17; YI b. 38. 9; Ylb. 101, 54 ). 

IDEALISM 

The most outstanding feature of the 
philosophy of the Yogavdsistha is ilcalism. 
Ideslism is the keystone or the basic 
principle of its entire philosophy. The 
world of experience, with all things, 
time, space and natural laws, is a crea- 
tion of mind, ». c., idea or kalpand. Every- 
thing is created by the mind just in the 
same way as the objects of dream are. 
Time is only a relation of succession of 
ideas. It is relative to the mind. An age 
may be experienced as a moment and a 
moment as an age in accordance with the 
moods of the mind. A moment of waking 
experience is often experienced as years 
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in the dream. Space is relative to the 
mind and its ideas. Within a span the 
mind can have the experience of miles 
and miles can be experienced as a span 
only. Time and space together with ob- 
jects cease to exist for a Yogi who passes 
into a thoughtless trance. The so-called 
Laws of Nature { niyati ) B.Te also ideas 
of uniform order of precedence and 
sequence. They hold good only so far as 
the ideas are manufactured in the furnace 
of the mind in the same order. But there 
is no reason why a different order may 
not be introduced by the mind. The 
stability and persistence of the world are 
also ideas of the mind and they are as 
much imagined by the mind as the 
stability and persistence of the dream- 
world. ( VI b. 210. 11; IV. 47. 48, 59; V. 
48. 49; VI b. 42. 16; VI b. 56. 3; VI a. 61. 29; 
VI a. 37. 21; VI a. 148. 21; III. 56. 37; IK. 
13. 36; III. 60. 20-23, 26; III. 103. 13; 
VI b. 73. 19, 20 ). 

SIMILARITY BETWEEN WAKING 
AND DREAM EXPERIENCE 

There is little or no difference 
between the waking and dream experi- 
ences. Both are alike in their nature, as 
long as each lasts. From the standpoint 
of a higher realization, no difference is 
felt between the two. The difference is, 
however, felt from the standpoint of 
each other. The waking man considers 
the dream- experience as unreal and 
visionary; while to the subject of the 
dream, its own world is really real, and 
the waking experience is unreal and non- 
existent. When a person is on the death- 
bed, to him the entire life-experience of 
years seems to have passed away as a 
moment’s dream. As hundreds of dreams 
are experienced within the waking age of 
our life, so hundreds, nay, thousands of 
waking dreams are experienced by the 
Self in its transmigratory journey. As 
we can recollect the many dreams that 
we have experienced throughout our life, 
so the enlightened ones ( Siddhas ) can 
remember the many waking dreams 


experienced by them during their past 
career. ( IV. 29. 11, 12; VI b. 34. 29, 30; IV. 
18. 47 ). 

SUBJECTIVE IDEALISM 

According to the Yogavast^tha, every 
Individual perceives and cognizes only 
that which is within his own experience; 
no mind perceives aught but its own 
ideas. The world-experience of every 
individual has arisen individually to 
every one. Every mind has the power to 
manufacture its own world. Such a view 
is called subjective idealism in modern 
philosophy. ( III. 40. 29; III. 55. 61; VI b. 
13. 4 ). 

OBJECTIVE IDEALISM 

The statement that there arc count- 
less individual minds, which is often 
made in the YodavCisispia, implies an 
extra-individual reality in the form of 
other individuals, who, of course, muRt 
likewise have their own world- 
experience. Vasistha is alive to thiR 
implication and therefore admits a 
cosmic world with countless objects and 
individuals within it, which in its 
original form is a system of ideas in the 
Cosmic Mind called Brahma. Brahinl 
imagines the world and all the individ- 
uals within it at the commencement of 
the Creation, and they continue to exist 
as long as Brahma continues to exist 
( IK. 55. 47 ). 

RECONCILIATION OF SUBJECTIVE 

AND OBJECTIVE IDEALISM 

The experience of a common world 
by many individuals is thus due to the 
fact that over and above these individ- 
uals, there exists a Common Mind, the 
Cosmic Mind, in which all the common 
contents of the world as well as all the 
individuals themselves exist as ideas and 
are represented in every individual mind 
within the Cosmic Mind. The ideas 
imagined by Brahma are the common 
objects of experience of us all, although 
in our own mind they enter as our own. 
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Or, it may also be said, tbey are the reale 
( himba ) of whicb our minds are a oopy 
( pratibimba ). As every mind is an idea of 
the same Cosmic Mind, it is capable of 
representing within itself other individ- 
ual minds also as its own ideas. One is 
an idea in the mind of others as much as 
others are ideas in that of the one. 
Although nobody knows anything except 
its own ideas— the perception of other 
individuals and common things being our 
own ideas— ,yet they are believed as 
existing in a common universe, for they 
arc the common ideas of all alike. As it 
is possible that several men may see the 
same dream, so, in the same way, it 
happens that we all experience the same 
objects. (VIb. 20. 7; III. 55. 48; V. 

49. 10; VIb. 151. 10; VIb. 154. 11; 
III. 53. 25). 

WORLDS WITHIN WORLDS 

The terms ‘Cosmic Mind’ and ‘indivi- 
dual minds’ are to be understood in a rela- 
tive sense. That which is considered as 
individual in relation to a wider Cosmic 
Hind and its contents, may in its own 
turn be considered as cosmic in relation 
to the entities within its own objective 
experience. For, according to Vsaistha, 
every object has a subjective aspect, •*. c., 
is a mind in which is experienced a world 
peculiar to itself, as in a dream. Every 
idea thus is a monad in itself and has a 
world within its experience, every ideal 
content of which is, again, in its turn, in 
itself, an individual monad having 
another world within itself. There is no 
end to this process of worlds within 
worlds. In this way, in every universe 
are contained millions of other universes, 
and this process goes on ad mfinitttm. 
All this is unknown and unreal to us, 
but it is directly known to those who 
have attained purity of mind and a vision 
of the Absolute. < IV, 18. 16, 27; IV. 19. 1; 
III. 52. 20; III. 44. 34; VIb. 59. 33, 34 ). 

variety OP WORLD EXPERIENCES 

One need not, however, believe that 
all the worlds which thus arise sucoes- 
30 


sively or simultaneously are of the same 
kind, or are governed by the same laws, 
or are evolved in the same way as our 
own world. There is no such uniformity 
having under its sway all the world, 
actual or possible. Some of them may, 
however, be similar in their entire 
nature, others similar only in some 
aspects, others quite different from one 
another. So is the case with the countless 
individuals in the different world. The 
theories of creation propounded in 
various ^astras are only idle fancies. 
The Divine Mind is not bound by any 
particular law of creation to be followed 
always and everywhere. (CV. 47. 14; VI a 
G6. 23; IV. 47. 17; VI a. 66. 2i ). 

THE GENERAL LAW OP 
MANIFESTATION OF AN 
OBJECTIVE WORLD 

The manifestation of an objective 
world within a mind proceeds by way of 
materialization and externalization of 
ideas in the form of things, body and 
senses, consequent upon a wish, craving 
or desire to enjoy the particular objects. 
This process can be well-understood by a 
study of the phenomena of dreams; for 
the law of evolution or rise of an objec- 
tive world is the same in the case of a 
dream, of an after-death vision or of 
the ris.3 of a cosmos. The dynamic force 
behind the manifestation of all objects 
in one's experience is the desire to be 
something or to have something, which 
the creative imagination supplies forth- 
with. ( III. 12. 2; VI b. 22, 37; VI a. 114. 
17; III. 4. 79 ). 

INDIVIDUALITY OR MIND {MANAS) 

Individuality ( Jiv<7^tvT ), according to 
Vasistha does not consist in being some- 
thing like a simple, undecomposable, 
spiritual entity, called the soul. It con- 
sists, on the other hand, in being a mindi 
manasi which means a particular mode 
of the Ultimate Reality, determined by a 
peculiar movement, tendency, desire, or 
will to imagine. The form is in perpetual 
change. It is called by various names on 
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account of its different functional forms. 
It is called Buddhi (intellect) when it 
knows something definitely; Ahankdra 
(ego), when it assumes for itself a 
distinct existence; Chittat when it displays 
fickleness; Karma ( action ), when it moves 
towards a desired end; Vdsand ( desire )• 
when it attaches itself to something not 
in its possession; Indriyas ( sense- 
organs ), when it reveals external objects 
to the Self; and Prakrji ( root- matter ), 
when it creates objects out of itself. In 
fact, everything that wc know, is, accord- 
ing to Yogavdsisthat a mode of mind. ( HI. 
96.3, 17—27; V. 13. 80, 54; III. 46. 43 ). 

Mind is not anything different and 
separate from the Absolute Brahma-, it is 
Brahma Itself manifesting Itself as a 
creative agent. It is the whole looked 
at from a particular point of view ( IV. 
42. 18; V. 13. 24, 53; VI a. 96. 19 ). From 
the point of view of grossness and limita- 
tions there may be distinguished three 
grades in the manifestation of mind, 
namely, the monad ( Jiva ), the ego 
( ahankdra ) and the body ( dcha ). Jiva or 
monad is that aspect of mind in which it 
originates as a ray from the Absolute 
Consciousness and is yet very subtle in 
character. The ego is Jiva in a grosser and 
more limited form in which objectivi- 
ty acquires a greater degree. The body 
is the grossest form of the mind ( III. 64. 
12, 14; III. 13. 15, 22, 24, 28, 29 ). There 
is no limit to the number of monads in 
the world, and the monads arc of various 
kinds ( III. 43. 1; IV. 43. 2, 3 ). 

THOUGHT-PO WE R 

As minds we have got tremendous 
power at our command. Thought is the 
most potent force in the world. The mind, 
according to the Yogavasisthat is omnipotent 
(III. 11. 16). It is*’ endowed with 

creative power ( VIb. 139. 1 ). In creating 
a world for itself, it is absolutely free 
( III. 4. 79 ). We all attain what we 
aspire for. All that we intensely desire 
comes to us early or late. Our own efforts 
guided by our aspirations are the warp 


and woof of our destiny ( III. 45. 12; m. 
64. 48 ). The nature of things around us is 
as we think it to be. Our lives are what 
we make them by our thought. Thoughts 
are the bricks with which we build 
the mansions of our personality. We 
become what we aspire to be. The world 
around us is the reflex of our thought. It 
changes its appearance as we change. 
The extent of space and duration of time 
are relative to our thoughts and emotions 
( III. 56. 28, 30; III. 60. 16, 17, 20-22, 28; 
VI b. 148. 33; VI b. 100. 3; IV. 23. 13). Faith 
oTbhdvanu is the secret of all achieve- 
ments. Our perceptions are coloured 
by our beliefs. ( IV. 21. 20—22, 56—58; IV. 
17. 4; Via. 51. 3 ). Even bondage and 
freedom are also the states of our mind 
and are wrought by our thought ( III. 98. 
3; III. 99. 43; III. 115. 24 ). The body is 
a creation of the mind and can be shaped 
by it into any form. Most of the diseas- 
esof the body originate in the distur- 
bances of the mind and can be cured by 
right thinking and re-educating the mind. 
( IV. 45. 7; IV. 11. 19; VI. 21. 16; VI a. 28. 
34 ). If we never allow the balance of 
the mind to be overthrown by ambitions, 
cares, anxieties and worries etc., there is 
no reason why disease should ever lodge 
in the temple of our body (VI a. 26. 10—35). 
Happiness is another name for the 
harmony of the mind; right culture of 
mind is the secret of joyful living ( V. 21 . 
12, 14 ). 

THE SECRET OF SUPERNORMAL 
POWERS 

The secret of attaining supernormal 
powers is to rise above identity with the 
physical body, which is another name 
for limitation, imperfection and incapa- 
city of doing great things and to affirm 
one’s being spiritual in nature and there- 
fore full of higher powers. Through this 
process of constant denial of the actual 
limitations and thoughtful auto-sugges- 
tion and affirmation of the ideal 
perfection, very extraordinary powers 
are evolved in us ( III. 57. 30-33; Vfa- 
62. 26 ), Extraordinary powers can 
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alBobe realized through the awakening 
and control of the Kuf^aHnx^SahH ( Serpent- 
power) residing in the solar plexus of 
the body. When one has mastered the 
Kut^Ialini-Saktii through the control of 
the movements of the vital current (Pru^a), 
one can have comruunion with the 
invisible Siddhas (enlightened ones), can 
leave one’s body at will and enter an- 
other, can have a vision of distant events 
and things, and can become abnormally 
small or largo in size, if and when 
desired. (Via. 24; Via. 80; Via. 81; 
Via. 82 ). 

THE SELF 

The concept of the Self is different 
from that of the Individuality. The Self 
is that within us which never changes in 
spite of perpetual change in the person- 
ality. It is the essence of the subjective 
aspect of the Universe. To find the Self 
wo have to find out what aspect of us 
endures throughout all the levels of 
experience, namely, waking, dream, 
Bleep and the “fourth”, in which all the 
three are transcended. The self being 
the ultimate Subject within us, we have 
to find out what aspects of our personality 
can be made objects of our knowledge 
and so cannot be regarded as the Self. 
The Self must also be the Ultimate Source 
of all our movements. Judged by these 
tebts, the body, the senses, the mind, the 
intellect, the ego and the individuality 
cannot be regarded the Self, as each of 
them can be transcended on one or 
other level of experience; as each of them 
is an object of our consciousness, and as 
each of them is moved to activity by 
something else from the deep within. 
Again, there cannot bo duality between 
Subject and objects ultimately, other- 
wise knowledge would be impossible. The 
Solf in the subject, therefore, should be 
identical in essence with the Ultimate 
Substance of the objects, the Ultimate 
Essence of the Universe. The Selfi 
therefore, according to the Yogavasi^tha, is 
the Keality at the root of the Universe, 
which manifests Itself in all individuals 


and things of the world ( VTa. 78. 18—27; 
Via. 6. 15-16; V. 73. 4; IV. 22. 33; V. 26. 
12; V. 34. 52 ). 

DEATH AND AFTER 

The individuality, however changing 
and impermanent it may be, is not 
dissolved with the decay of the physical 
body and its total dissolution by death. 
The body is only an external manifesta- 
tion of the inner will to be, which, with 
countless desires and hopes, persists to 
continue as an individual mind and shall, 
as a consequence of the unfulfilled 
desires, surely experience another body 
and another world after the death of one 
body. What the loss of the physical body 
does is only that it shuts the individual 
from the experience of this world, which 
is relative to these senses. Death brings 
about only a change in the kind of the 
objective world of the individual. It 
shuts from us the world with which we 
are no longer en rapport. It is not neces- 
sarily a passage of the individual to any 
distant place, but an experience, after 
temporary insensibility consequent upon 
tha shook of losing the vision of this body 
and this world, of a new body and a new 
objective world m this very piace^ if the 
expression can be rightly and seriously 
used in this connection. This new 
experience is, of course, not accidentally 
determined. It is what the “dead ones” 
morally deserved, although coloured by 
and imagined in accordance with their 
long cherished beliefs. Having thus 
enjoyed the joys of “heaven” and 
sulTered from the torments of “hell”, 
according to their desires, beliefs and 
merits, they again experience the life of 
this world, if any desire for the objects 
of this world remained potential in them. 
For the chain that binds us to anything 
or the world is our own desire. It is 
only those persons who have become 
absolutely free from desires that, having 
given up their physical bodies, do not 
undergo any further experience of the 
worldly life. They attain, after the death 
of the physical body, the state of Nirvana. 
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They cease to be individuals and become 
completely identified with the Absolute 
Brahma. 

THE COSMIC MIND ( BRAHMA ) 

Most of the minds reproduce rather 
than create actually, although potentially 
all are capable of the greatest creative 
power. But there is a mind which really 
creates ideas in his consciousness, which 
for others are the real things of the 
external world like mountains, rivers 
and oceans, etc., which are regarded by 
them as facts and things unalterable by 
their thought. We may or may not 
experience them, but these things are 
there. The mind which creates the 
objects real for us is called Brahma in 
the Yogavasistha. It is the Cosmic Mind 
which has imagined the world^idea. 
He creates the world through his 
imaginative activity with the freedom 
and skill of an artist. He is not deter- 
mined by any previously existing plan; 
for there is none in existence or in 
memory, Brahma being a fresh wave of 
creative activity in the ocean of the 
Absolute Consciousness. He is the Lord 
of our Cosmos which continues as long as 
his imagination is at work and will 
collapse or dissolve when he ceases from 
his play of imagination. The rise of 
Brahma in the ocean of the Brahma is the 
most mysterious fact for human mind. 
He is like a sprout coming out from the 
seed of the Absolute when it tends to 
evolve the objective world out of itself. 
The Absolute, in its creative aspect or 
power, in a merely playful overflow, by 
its own free will, comes to self-conscious- 
ness at one point, which brings about the 
forgetfulness of the Whole, and on 
account of intensity there begins to 
vibrate, pulsate or agitate in the form of 
thinking or imagining activity, and 
finally assumes a separate and distinct 
existence for itself as apart from the 
whole whose one aspect it is in reality. 
(III. 55. 47; III. 3. 35; VI b. 208. 27-28; IV. 
44. 14; IV. 42. 4; VI a. 114. 15-16; VI a. 33. 
21; m. 114. 10, 20; Via. 11. 37; IV. 42. 5). 


THE CREATIVE IMPULSE 

Brahma is regarded by Vasistha 
to bo a wave of mentation in the ocean of 
the Absolute Consciousness, the Brahma. 
The cause of the rise of this wave is not 
an external or auasi-external force or 
influence. It is the Creative Impulse 
( Spanda-iakti ), an inherent energy, a 
power of movement, a will to manifest 
in finite forms, of the Reality Itself, 
which is ever present in the Reality, 
either in actual operation or in potential 
rest. The power is ever identical with 
the Absolute. When the Power is active, 
it may falsely assume a separate and 
distinct reality for itself; but, when it 
ceases to work, it turns back to its source, 
and, merging there, becomes undifferen- 
tiated. In that state there is no creation. 
In the Yogavdsistha the Creative Power is 
called by various names, such as, SpanJa- 
iaktit Sankalpa-iaktit Jagattmdyd and Prakrtu 
etc. ( VI a. 84. 6, 3, 2, 26-27; VI a. 83. 16, 
14; VI a. 85. 14, 15-19 ). 

THE ABSOLUTE REALITY 

It is very difficult to say anything 
about the essential nature of the Absolute. 
What can we say of That which is the 
Ultimate Substance of all things, the 
Unity behind the subject and the object 
of experience, the Essence of all forms, 
ths Ocean of Being in which wc all live 
and move; from and in which, wc, down 
from the Logos to the tiniest veruiin, 
originate, stay and dissolve P Words fail 
to describe it, for they are all but linguis- 
tic symbols for things of the manifested 
world, and the Reality is much more 
than its manifested aspects. The catego- 
ries of our experience are, one and all, 
unable to express the Reality which is 
in and beyond the world-experience. No 
aspect of the Whole can be equated with 
the Whole. All our concept— smattcr, 

mind; subject, object; one, many; self, 
not-solf; knowledge, ignorance; light, 
darkness; etc., etc.— comprehend one or 
the other aspect of the Reality, but not 
the Absolute Reality as such. They 
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prove unBatiBfactory when applied to the 
Beality which is inherent in everything 
denoted by these concepts as well as in 
their oppositeB. All conceptual moulds 
break under the weight of Reality. All 
the grooves created by philosophy to fit 
the Reality in arc unsatisfactory, for 
there always remains much of the Reality 
that "cannot be fitted into a groove”. 
The Beality, therefore, if it is to be des- 
cribed at all, should be described in all 
terms, positive and negative, and not in 
any of the opposite terms. Either affirm 
everything of It, or deny everything 
of It, if you have to speak of it at 
all. Otherwise, keep silent, if you have 
already intellectually arrived at a 
synthesis of all affirmations and negations 
in the silent realization of the Absolute 
Calm, the Blissful Nirvana. ( Vlb. 184. 
46; Vlb. 52. 27; Vlb. 31. 37; III. 5. 14; 
VIb. 104. 11; III. 7. 20, 22; III. 10, 7, 14, 
36; III. 9. 50, 55—59; etc., etc. Also vUe 
our Vdsi^tha-darlanatfh pp. 134—145 ). 

EVERYTHING IS BRAHMA. 

Everything in the world is a mani- 
festation of the Absolute Reality, the 
Brahma, the Eternal Conscious Blissful 
Existence. There is nothing here or 
anywhere, which is not a mode of this 
Reality, which, in spite of being di- 
fferentiated in countless forms, keeps Its 
Unity intact, because It in Itself is the 
continuous medium in which all forms, 
which are such only in relation to each 
other, persist temporarily. One form may 
be separate and distinct from another 
form as such, but can never be separate 
and distinct from the Reality of which it 
is a form. An ornament of gold is never 
different from gold, with which it is ever 
one and identical. Bubbles, ripples, 
waves, etc. are never different from 
Water of which they are forms, and 
abstracted from which they will cease 
to bo anything at all. In the same way, 
everything in the Universe is Brahma. 
We are the Brahma. "Thou art That”. 
(Via. 49. 29-32; III. 100. 17; III. 1. 17; 
V. 57. 1-12; Vlb. 60. 28 ). 


THE WORLD AS AN UNREAL 
APPEARANCE 

The test of reality is eternal persis- 
tence. All forms, however, persist tempo- 
rarily. They, as such, come into existence 
and pass out of it. How can, therefore, 
they be regarded as real in the true sense 
of the term P But we cannot also say that 
they are unreal, because they partake of 
reality, however little it may be, as they 
persist for come time at least. They may 
not be absolutely or fully real, but they 
are not totally unreal as long as they 
persist for some time. A new category is 
required to comprehend this fact of the 
forms being neither absolutely real nor 
absolutely unreal, but persisting for some 
time. Vasistha calls such things mithya 
( not true ), avidyd ( that which exists not 
eternally ), mriyd ( that which is not ) and 
hhrama ( delusion ), etc. Appearance is the 
best philosophical term to express the idea 
behind these terms. There is another 
sense in which Vasistha regards the 
objective forms not as realities but as 
appearances. Ashe is an idealist, to him 
nothing of the objective world is real 
apart from its appearance in the mind. 
The reality and existence of every world 
and every object is only relative to its 
experience!'. It is nothing to another 
percipient, like the vision of a ghost, 
like things in the experience of a hypno- 
tised person. (V. 5. 9; IV. 45. 46: III. 6. 62; 
III. 65. 5; III. 44. 27, 41; Via. 114, 20; III. 
54. 21; IV. 1. 2, 7, 12; III. 67. 76; IV. 
41. 15). 

ACOSMISM 

In Itself, the Absolute Reality is, 
according to the Yogavdsi^ilui, above all 
changes, above all distinctions and 
differentiations, and above all relations. 
All differences and distinctions are within 
It, yet in Itself, as a Whole, It is a distino- 
tionless and homogeneous Substance. All 
the opposites— self and not-self, subject 
and object, being and non-being, one and 
mainy, consciousness and uncon eciousness, 
rise and fall of individuals and world- 
processes, etc.— negate each other, balance 
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each other, fuse with each other, neutral- 
ize each other into a zero, void ( sunya ), 
a total blankness, which is at the heart 
of both the opposites, neither of which as 
such forms the content of this timeless 
and spaceless Beality. Thus the samsura, 
creation, world, individuals, objects, 
bondage and freedom, etc.~all, as such, 
are absent in the Absolute considered 
from Its own point of view, because their 
existence as forms is relative to some 
particular kind of consciousness apart 
from and outside which they are nothings 
They are all like dieam-objects which 
have no existence apart from their being 
perceived or imagined by some mind. 
Production or origination of anything is 
meaningless for the Abooliite and from 
the Absolute point of view; for the 
Absolute everything is ever negated. The 
Absolute is everything as well as its 
opposite, and so nothing as such. There 
is no individuality, no world, no crcatioui 
no movement, no bondage or freedom from 
the Absolute point of view. Aoosmism 
is the Ultimate and the Highest Truth, 
which can be realized by everyone, when 
one ceases to be interested in the relative, 
particular and hnite appearances. 
( Vasistha^dar^ananti pp. 168 — 178 ), 

THE ULTIMATE SOURCE OF 
HAPPINESS 

All creatures, says the author of the 
Yogavasistha, strive for Happiness. (Via. 
108. 20 ). But they seek for it in wrong 
places. They are under the delusion that 
they can be happy through worldly 
prosperity and posBesBions. All kinds of 
worldly enjoyments and sense-pleasures 
have the seeds of ^ain and sorrow hidden 
within them. No increase in our wealth, 
possessions and objects of enjoyment 
ever increases the chance of our thirst for 
happiness being satisfied. Even a flood 
in a mirage-river will not quench the 
thirst of a really thirsty man. No amount 
of dream-wealth will ever allay the 
Buffering of a poor man ( V. 49. 6-7; V. 9. 
41; VIb. 93. 39, 73, 75, 78; V. 9. 52; VI a. 


78. 8; IV. 46. 3-4). The real source of 
happiness is elsewhere. It can be easily 
found by carefully observing the condi- 
tions under which we feel happy or misera- 
ble. Things as such are neither pleasant nor 
painful, neither agreeable nor disagreea- 
ble. It is our own attitude towards them 
and our relations with them that make 
them appear so. The same object may be 
pleasant, painful or indifferent to different 
persons, and to the same person at 
different times. If we hanker for some 
object, contact with it is pleasant, and 
the pleasure decreases in proportion as 
our hankering for it diminishes in inten- 
sity. The contact with an object which 
is not desired by us is felt indifferently, 
whereas it will be felt as positively 
painful in case we have an aversion for 
the object. From those facts Vasistha 
concludes that pleasure, i>ain, agreeable- 
nesB or disagreeableness of objects de- 
pends on our own desire or aversion and not on 
the objects themselves. ( Via. 44. 2; Via. . 
120. i8— 20; Via. 44. 4 ). Really speaking, 
the rise of a desire in us for something 
and its persistence for some time are them- 
selves a painful experience, and our 
obtaining the desired object is pleasant 
only because it relieves us from the pain 
of an unfulfilled desire. So, enjoyment 
of the objects of desire is only negatively 
pleasant. In reality, therefore, the presence 
and absence of desire are our worldly 
pain and pleasure respectively. ( VIb. 36 . 
24; VIb. 68. 31). But, if desire is absolutely 
and permanently eradicated from the 
mind by right methods, there will not 
only bo freedom from pain, but there will 
also be an experience of a peculiar and 
abiding Joy or Bliss, which only those 
who have experienced it know and which 
cannot be experienced as long as hanker- 
ring tor objects continues (V. 74. 24, 50). 
t*The Joy of desirelessness is much greater 
than and superior to that of ruling over an 
empire, of the company of one’s beloved, 
nay, even of Heaven (V. 74.44 ).” Joy 
really the Bliss inherent in the Absolute 
Beality, which is our very Self. The 
Absolute Self is the real home of abiding 
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and anoonditional Happiness. It is the 
Bliss Itself for which all of us are oon- 
Bciously or unconsciously seeking ( Y. 54. 
70i 72, 69 ). A glimpse of this Joy can be 
had when the mind is at peace, when it is 
not functioning in its usual way of think- 
ing of this or that object, but is calm and 
quiet ( Via. 44. 26, 27 ). 

BONDAGE ANDLIBEBATION 

In spite of thus ever living in the 
ocean of Absolute Bliss, we are at the 
lacrcy of external objects for happiness. 
In spite of our own Self being the fountain- 
head of Joy, we are seeking for it in the 
objective world. This is our trouble. 
This is what is called bondage (batulha) by 
VasiBtha. ( II. 2. 5; V. 13. 20; III. 1. 22 ). 
This, however, is only one aspect of our 
bondage, which assumes different forms 
in our cognitive, affective and conative 
nature. When we are bound, we are bound 
in all our being. In fact, we are ever one 
with the Infinite and Absolute Beality, 
yet at the present stage of our evolution 
wc Jo not know that ( lY. 12. 2); we are in 
reality omnipresent and unlimited, yet 
wc fed to be finite^ limited and weak ( lY. 
27. 23, 23, 25 ); Bliss is the very being of 
UB, yet we desire this or that object ( IV. 27. 
18; Via. 10. 8 ), thinking wrongly that it will 
bring happiness to us ( lY. 12. 12 ); our 
abiding essence is the Beality behind 
everything, yet we take it to be the ego 
(V-La. 99. 11 ); everything is within my 
Self and my Self is within everything, yet 
I limit my interest ( lY. 27. 25 ) to this or 
that object, prefer this or that, attach myself 
to particular things and actions, possess 
something and reject another. No form is 
real, yet we take everything to be real. 
All these are so many aspects of our 
bunJaget release from which is called 
liberation ( Mob^a ), which consists in our 
conscious realization of our being identical 
with the Absolute and freedom from 
limitations of all kinds. It is the same as 
the dissolution of the mind or individuality 
(Ylb. 38. 32); as indifference to objects of 
enjoyment and dcsirclessness ( Ylb. 38. 32 ); 

dropping down of the world from conscious- 


ness (III. 21. 11); as freeuom from 
ignorance about the Self ( Ylb. 20. 17 ). 
This experience ( liberation ) can 

bo realized even while one is alive, for 
we are one with the Absolute here and now. 

THE WAY OP ATTAINING 
LIBEBATION 

According to Yasistha, there is no 
other way to attain Liberation than 
Self -Knowledge f as our bondage consists in 
the ignorance of the fact that we are 
here and now the Absolute. Liberation 
cannot be attained merely by living in a 
forest, undergoing penances (Ylb. 199. 30), 
performance or renunciation of any kind 
of actions, undergoing any disciplinary 
practices (Ylb. 199. 31 ), pilgrimage, dis- 
tribution of alms, bath in sacred rivers, 
learning, performance of duties, riches, 
friends (V. 3. 8), fasting (III. 6. 4), Scrip- 
ture, words of a teacher, formal worship 
of any personal God ( VXb. 176. 26 ), etc., 
etc. Knowledge alone is the means of 
Liberation ( III. 7. 17; II. 22. 63; Y. 83. 18; 
Y. 13. 89 ).The saving knowledge consists 
in the conviction that the Brahma is the 
only reality, that everything is Brahma^ 
that nothing other than the Brahma is 
real, that the Brahma is the very Self of us. 

( Y. 79. 2, 3; YI a. 190. 5 ). This knowledge 
can be acquired only through one’ s own 
thinking and effort. Nothing else will 
bring right knowledge home to anybody 
(III. 6. 9;YIa. 118. 4; Y. 12. 8; Y. 5. 6). 
To think correctly, the mind is to be 
purified; purification of mind is effected 
through the study of philosophical works, 
association with the wise and cultivation 
of virtue ( Y. 5; 5; V. 21. 11). No Sastra 
or Scripture can make us realize the 
Self, if we do not make our own 
attempts along the right interpretation of 
our experience, and thereby have the 
direct intuition of the Self (lYb. 197. 
18; Ylb. 41. 15 ). The scripture and the 
words of great teachers have value 
only so far as they suggest to us the 
existence of the Self, the Absolute, of 
which we, at the present stage of our 
knowledge, are not fully aware. (Ylb. 
197. 19-21, 25, 29 ). 
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NEED OP SELP-RBLIANOE 
AND SELP-BPPORT 

WiEdom or Self-knowledge cannot 
be acg.uired by one who does not make 
earnest effort to acquire it, but merely 
depends on fate or God to bring it 
about. Vasistha is a great opponent of 
the belief in Pate or Destiny and the ffrst 
thing that he taught to Rama was that 
he should be self-reliant and earnest 
in determining his own destiny by 
his own efforts. “He thinks that every 
individual is wholly responsible 
for what he is. He believes in 
complete Self-determination and the 
strength of every individual to over- 
come his miserable plight or to achieve 
anything he wants in the realm of the 
world or in the kingdom of heaven. 
Pate, for him, is not a reality other than 
the results of our own previous actions, 
which every person is bound to have, 
bat is at the same time quite free and 
strong enough to modify by his present 
efforts” ( Atreya: r/ic Philosophy of the Yoga^ 
vdsi^ihat p. 128; also vUe Atreya; Viisi.stha- 
darianam% p. 20—24 ). 

RENUNCIATION OF ACTIVE LIFE 
NOT NECESSARY 

Performing or giving up of any kind 
of action^ whether it be religious, moral 
or worldly, is immaterial for attaining 
liberation. It is foolish to believe that 
action can be given up. Life is action, 
thought is action. As long as one con- 
tinues to be an individual and is think- 
ing and living, one is doing some action. 
Renunciation of activities is therefore 
impossible and so is it not required for 
attaining Liberation ( Via. 21. 8, 6; VIb. 
2. 34, 31, 35, 42, 43 ). The root of action 
is desire or will. That is to be cut off. 
Personal desire and will are to be given 
up and not actions ( Via. 2. 44; IV. 38. 
4). For Self-realization, one has not 
even to go to a lonely place in some 
forest, renouncing the worldly duties 
and activities. The »msy home -life is 
no obstruction to Self-realization. It is 


the culture and refinement of mind which 
is needed more than renunciation of 
worldly life ( VIb. 3. 26, 38 ). 

PRACTICAL SBLP-REALIZATION 

Knowledge, for Vasistha, is not 
merely an intellectual affair. It must 
be lived by, otherwise it cannot stay. 
We have not only to /mote;, but also to 
he and to feel and to expand pari passu. To 
know the Absolute truly, we have to 
expand into the Absolute (VIb. 22. 
1—5 ). How actually to effect this ex- 
pansion is, therefore, as important a 
l^roblem as to know the nature of the 
Reality. The practical method of Self- 
realization is called Yoga by Vasistha. 
(Via. 13. 3; Via. 128. 50, 51). This yogai& a 
process along two lines, namely, denial of 
individuality ^ which is the same as limitation 
and imperfection, and the Self, 

which is Perfection and Peace. As our 
individuality does not consist of intellect 
only but also of feeling and activity^ and 
as the Self is not only the Absolute 
Consciousness but also the Absolute 
Peace and Bliss, the practice of Self- 
realization may proceed along three ways, 
or along any one of them; for they arc 
only three aspects of the same process, 
namely, ( 1 ) Intellectual conviction of 
not being an individual, but of being 
the Inlinito Absolute ( Brahtua-bhuvand ); 

( 2 ) Negation of desire, of attachineut, 
of like and dislike, of imagining to get 
this or that, of posEessiug this or that, 
and of feeling to be an individual, etc., 
all of which are the various aspects 
of our affective nature; along with this 
negative process, we require the posi- 
tive cultivation of equanimity, universal 
brotherhood, cosmic feeling of oneness 
with all beings, and love of the Self 
verging on ecstasy; and ( 3 ) Practice 
in stopping the perpetual activity of life 
manifesting itself in the constant rising 
and setting of the vital current ( prdt,ia )i 
which is an external expression of our 
being in perpetual flux internally. This 
stopping of the activity of the prava can 
be brought about by practice in lengthen- 
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ing the usually unnoticed moments of 
rest which occur when one current of 
the vital breath has set in and the other 
has not yet taken its rise. This moment 
of rest in breathing activity corresponds 
to that experience of rest in consoious- 
ncse, however fugitive it may be in our 
ordinary life, when one idea has ceased 
to occupy the focus of consciousness and 
the other has not yet appeared thoroin. 
(Vtisistha-dariauaifh pp. 204 — 237; The Philos- 
ophy of the Yogavusisthai pp. 434 — 488). 

SEVEN STAGES ON THE PATH OF 
SEIjF-R E ATjTZATION 

Although in reality the Self is ever 
realized and the individual ever identical 
with the Absolute, yet, from the point of 
view of the individual himself, it is a 
gradual process which may extend to any 
length of time or to several lives of the 
individual, in accordance with the inten- 
sity of his aspiration and earnestness 
oi his efforts. Several stages may be 
marked on this progressive path of 
evolution of the individual corisoiousncBS 
into the Absolute. VaFistha notices seven . 
Tho first stage is when the individual, 
having come to the consciousness of the 
evils of individual and selfish living, 
aspires to transcend it ( SubhechMa ). 
The second, when he philosophizes over 
and investigates into thi nature of the 
Self and the world ( ). The 
third, when, on account of tlu knowledge 
of its ultimate unreality revealed by 
philosophical thinking, the individuality 
( mind ) becomes less and less assertive 
and is little experienced ( ). 
The fourth, when tho aspirant begins 
to feel the being of the real Self within 
him ( Sattvupatti ). The fifth, when cling- 
ing to the objects of th j world is finally 
given up by rising above all desires 
iAsanisakti). The sixth, when all things 
a>ro realized to bo unreal from tho 
Absolute point of view iPailarthiibhdvan:t)t 
or ( according to another reading ) when 
the individual affirms himsjlf to bo the 
Ultimate Reality ( Pavlurtha^bhdvan'i ). And 
the seventh, when the inystio experience 
31 


of being one with the Reality is realized 
in consciouEncss ^Turya). This is the 
last door which opens into the unspeak- 
able Nirvatj.7. Those who live on the 
seventh stage are called JIvan irnktas 
( the liberated living ones). After the 
death of their phy Eical body they enter the 
Disembodied Diboration or V Lichamnhti 
(lie. 118. 2* IG). 

THE LIFE OF LIBERATION 

The person who has become liberated 
from individuality and is yet living is 
called a JivanmiiHa. Ilis way of living is 
deecribed in great details in the Vo^a- 
vdsiitlm. For want of space we shall quote 
only a summaiy statement of tho life of 
JivanmnUiii made by ns elsewhere: “Ho or 
she ( for we must remember tho Yo^avdsi^tha 
is not prejudiced against the fair sex and 
admits that wo.iicn have equal right to 
hi liberated) is the hax)piest person on 
the earth. The Jwanmukta is neither 
delighted in prosi^erity nor dejected in 
distress. Outwardly discharging all the 
duties of life, he is free within. He is 
free from tho bonds of caste and creed 
and is x)olite and friendly to all. He is 
busy in tho affairs of life, but is free from 
desires. He has nothing to attain, nor 
has he anything to give up. He is in 
solitude, even in the midst of worldly 
activities and is always above the turmoil 
of life.” {The Philosophy of the Yogavasistha, 
p. 72 ). "Having seen him, having heard 
about him, having met with him, and 
having remembered hi n, all creatures feel 
delighted ( V. 39. 54 ). He has no longer 
any struggle for livelihood. The guardian- 
angels of the world protect and support 
him, as they do tho entire cosmos (IV. 
32. 38-39).” 

nirvana or FINAL LIBERA- 
TION FROM THE WORLD- 
EXPERIENC.E 

Such a man ( or woman ) is no longer 
bound by the universal Law of Karnut to 
undergo another birth or experience an- 
other objective world as a cons iquence 
of his thoughts and activities in this life. 
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He is outside the pale of the Law of 
Kamtai because only those acts, mental 
or physicali have to germinate or fructify 
into future lives and experiences which 
are done with a motive^ with a conscious 
desire to attain or avoid something. But 
the actions which arc performed sponta- 
neously, without any desire, motive or 
attachment, are above retribution, fructi- 
fication and bondage (Via. B7. 19, 21; 
VIb. 199. 7, 33; IV. 38. 16, 17). Thus 
the sage, who has transcended all desires, 
is free from attachment and is above 
selfish willing, is beyond the pale of the 
law of Karmaphala. He is not bound by any 
of the actions done in his freed life to 
experience its consc^iuencc in this or any 
other life ( Via. 103. 31; Via. 2. 43; V. 42. 
14 ). His personality ( mind, individuali- 
ty, finitude, etc. ) will be dissolved in the 
infinite ocean of Bliss, after the death of 
the present body— the effect of his previous 
Sankalpas ( IV. 42. 13 ). It has also to be 
noted hero that, according to Vasistha, 
“it is not necessary or compulsory that 
the liberated individual should totally 
cease to continue as an individual ( after 
the death of the physical body ). He may 
or may not do so. Some freed sages contin- 
ue to exist as individuals, of their own 
accord, and take part in the Cosmic 
activities, disseminate knowledge and 
help other individuals in working 
out their Liberation.” {The Philosophy 
of the YogavUsistha, p. 548 ). ‘‘The kernel of 
Liberation, according to him, is conscious 
realization of complete oneness with the lirahtna. 
It makes little difference whether this 


occurs in an embodied state or in a dis- 
embodied one ( II. 4. 5 ).” ( ^bid.^ p. 548 ). 
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Ourselves. 


y the grace of Hari, the "Kalyana- 
Kalpatarn” has completed the 
second year of its humble career 
and is now at the threshold of the 
third year. The hearty reception which 
the journal has received far and near, and 
the growing number of its sympathisers, 
contributors, subscribers and well- 
wishers, has emboldened us to carry on 
our work with renewed zeal. May He, 
in His infinite mercy, grant us the capa- 
city to serve Him and Ilis cause with all 
our heart without feeling the least attach- 
ment to the work itself. May He give 
u8 the eye to see that it is He who is doing 
all this and that we are mere instruments 
ill the hands of the Divine Master. In the 
hurry and bustle of this busy world may 
we never lose sight of Him and ever feel 
within our heart that, whatever we do, 
wherever we go, wo are over in our 
Master’s gracious Presence. 

Many suggestions were received for 
this year’s inaugural Special Kumber and 
it was indeed difficult to decide which 
f-ubject to select. Our Gita and God 
Numbers have proved of universal in- 
terest because of the comprehensiveness 
of their scope. A “Vedanta Number’* 
was one of the suggestions which caught 
our imagination, mainly because Vedanta 
is the culmination of all Knowledge, and 
commands a world- wide interest. It was 
not without diffidence that we decided 
in its favour, because we were quite 
conscious of the vastness of the subject 
and our limited capacity. But who knows 
what He wills 1 His mercy Ho has ever 
been showering on us. It could not possibly 
bo imagined that so much valuable 
niaterial could be collected in such a short 
period. For this our thanks are mainly 
due to our kind contributors who consider 
the “Kalyana-Kalpataru” as their own 
and sent their contributions at an 
incredibly short notice. 


Among those who have been specially 
kind to us, we shall be failing in our duty 
if we omit to mention the honoured name 
of His Holiness Jagadguru Sri Sankara- 
chary a of Puri who out of his multifarious 
engagements and pre -occupations and 
even in course of his extensive tour in the 
cause of religion made time to write an 
exceptionally illuminating paper for this 
Special Number. As the paper covered 
over 90 typed pages, we could not publish 
the whole text and have given about half 
of it in this number and the rust we 
propose to publish in the two subsequent 
numbers. Special reference has also to 
be made to His Holiness Jagadguru 
Sri Anantacharyaji Maharaj, who was 
kind enough to send his pai^er despite his 
indifferent health, Sri Aurobindo and our 
friends of the Yogasrama at Pondicherry, 
our respected friends of the Bamakrishna 
Mission, Dr. Ganganatha Jha, Sri Krishna 
Frema, Syt. Hirendrauath Dutt of the 
Theosophical Society, Syt. Basant Kumar 
Ghattcrjee, Syt. Sridhar Mozumdar, 
Principal P. Seshadri, Swami Sivananda 
Saraswati, Dr. M.H. Syed, Sj. Bhagvati 
Prasad Singh, Dewan Bahadur K. S. 
Bamaswami Shastri, and Dr. B. D. Atreya, 
who have been regularly contributing 
to and patronizing our magazin . and 
who have found time to accede to our 
humble request. The names of Ft. Kokile- 
Bhwar Shastri, Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
and Dr. F. K. Acharya are new additions 
to our list of contributors, whose cooper- 
ation we immensely value. We also take 
this opportunity to express our grateful 
acknowledgments to our esteemed friend 
Syt. Saty anshu Mohan Mukhopadhyaya, 
M. A., L. T., Kavyatirtha, who helped us 
by translating some articles from Bengali. 
We derived much help from our worthy 
friend Syt. Krishna Shambhu Prasad, 
whose valuable co-operation was a great 
asset to us. We also received hearty co- 
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operation from our friend and oolleagnei 
Ft. Bhnvaneshwar Nath Misrai 
"Madhava", M. A., but for whose help 
we could not discharge our duties satis- 
factorily. 

Wo have lately received suggestions 
from a number of friends in India as well 
as abroad, advising us to give adequate 
representation to the Ajanta type of 
painting, which is now-a-days much in 
favour with the lovers of Indian Art. We 
have accordingly tried to represent both 
the Indian as well as the English schools 
of Art and included some exquisite speci- 
mens from the brush of some of the best 
artists of this country, which, we hope, 
will be greatly appreciated by our readers. 
We may, however, take this opportunity 
to submit that in our humble opinion the 
Ajanta pattern was not in vogue so much 
in painting as in sculpture in the past and, 
moreover, it does not fully conform to the 
ideal which we have placed before us, 
viz., of placing only such pictures in the 
hands of our readers as may inspire them 
with devotion and may serve as suitable 
objects of meditation. 

Vedanta to-day is a much absused 
term. All sorts of vanity and self-conceit 
have been masquerading in its name. It 
has become a fashion to pass for a Vedant- 
ist, as it furnishes convenience for doing 
away with all sorts of responsibilities, 
rituals and restrictions of the Varnasraraa 
Dharma. The West has also shown an 
irresistible attraction for the Vedanta. 
This, indeed, is a happy augury. But a 
note of warning may aptly be sounded. 
The path of Vedanta is not as easy as it 
is generally supposed to be. It is, as our 
BBiB have said, treading on the razor- 
like sharp-edged path— 


‘9?^ 9RT fSlftrar 

sfl i’ 

and a little swerving from the path 
means an irrev ocable fall. It is one thing 
to say— ‘elsPi.* ( I am He ), and 
( I am Brahma ) and it is quite another to 
have realized the truth of these maxims 
in one’s life and have merged oneself in 
the ineffable silence of its joy. The doll 
made of salt, when drowned in the ocean, 
will become ocean itself and will have 
nothing left to sing “I am the ocean”. 
What we mean to say is that Vedanta is 
not merely a concept or a dogma, nor only 
an instinct or an imposition, but a living 
experience, the fusion of the individual 
in the Cosmic Soul, of the AUnu in the 
Paramatmu, from whom it sprang and in 
whom it will immergo. 

'‘I am the Generator of all, all evolves 
from Me;” says s5ri Krsna. From Him 
we came and to Him arc wo returning. It 
was Ho who said in the beginning— 

( One I am, many shall I become ). 
All this is threaded on Him as rows of 
pearls on a string. All this is full to the 
brim with Him, wo are all flooded 
through and through with His divine 
sweetness. Lot us therefore turn towards 
Him with all our being and be ever 
united with Ilim by translating into 
action the following precept of the Ijord:- 

’fr JTf ^ i 

freqr? h iwvnfw 9 Jr sioiwfir il 

“He who seeth Me everywhere and 
Bceth everything in Me, of him will I 
never lose hold and he shall never lose 
hold of Me.” 



The late King George V. 

We note with deep concern the passing away of King 
George V. Though he had been ailing since long we never 
thought that the catastrophe was so near. The loss is to be 
mourned all the more for his personal qualities and a true 
Christian heart. 

While the world itself is a passing show and we are all 
actors coining and going, leaving a faint impression on the 
minds of the spectators, the part of one who had to play the 
king and who played it well will be remembered with much 
reverence and love. The flower dies, but the fragrance 
remains. Man passes away, but his glories we sing. 

May his soul re.st in peace 1 


A Peep into the Illustrations. 


Vedanta Personified — 

( Artist — B. K. Mitra ) 

This is a beautiful rcpreBeiitation of 
the Divine Couple, Dudlia and 6rl 
Krsna, who form, as it were, the very 
CBBence of Vedanta. They are ever united 
in an indiBBOluble bond of love and it is 
this eternal union of the Eternal Couple 
that is finely illustrated here. 

The Lord of Yogis. 

( Artist— Ramprasad ) 

This iB a fine picture of Bhagavan 
Siva, the Divine Lord of Yogis, Bitting 
in a meditative poee with venomous 
BnakeB coiling round his body. His com- 
plexion is snowy white with a patch of 
blue colour in His neck, and Ho has an 
elephant-skin wrapped round His loins. 
There is a peculiar charm in His entran- 
ofug looks. 


Sri Ramanujacharya — 

Ach'd ry a Ramanuja is said to have 
llonriBhed in the eleventh century A. D. 
Ho is recognized as the founder of the 
ViBiBtfcldwaita School of Vedanta, and has 
a large following in India, especially in 
the South. He wrote commentaries 
on th e Hr ah ma -S utras an d Sri mad RhagavaJgltd 
and some minor works as well. 

Sri Vallabhacharya — 

Yallabhachurya is said to have 
ilourished in the 15th century A. D. He is 
remembered as the founder of the Snddha- 
dwaita School of Vedanta. He is said to 
have written 84 works, including a com- 
mentary on the Hrahma-Sutrast known by 
the name of Af,tubhusyat a gloss on the 
Rlinhimsd-Sfitras Of laimini, and an elaborate 
commentary on the first three and the 
tenth books of Blidgavata^ known as 

Sfi6oii/imT. 
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Sr! Madhvacharyi 

[§ri Madhvaobarya or Anandatirtha 
is believed to have flonriehed in the thir- 
teenth century A. D. He is regarded as the 
founder of the Dwaita School of Vedanta. 
He also wrote commentaries on the ten 
principal Upanisads, the Brahma-Sutras, and 
Snmad BhagavaJiiitu, and some minor works 
as well. 

Sr! Nimbarkacharya — 

Acharya Nimbuditya or Kimbarka 
is believed to have flourished in the 
eleventh century A. B. He isregrdedas 
the founder of the Dwaitadwaita School 
of Vedanta. He also wrote a commentary 
on the BraJuna-Sutras, which is known by 
the name of Vedanta-piirijata’Saurabha, 

Chatnunda, the Goddess of War. 

( Artist— D. D. Deolaliket ) 

This is a fine representation of the 
Divine Mother appearing in the garb of 
a Sannyasim with matted hair on Her head 
and rosaries of Pudrdksa beads round Her 
neck and arms as well as in one of Her 
hands. She is armed with a spear and a 
pair of scissors and a noose for ensnaring 
Her adversaries with. One of Her hands 
is raised in protection of Her devotees 
and another is distendod for granting 
boons to the 11. She thus embodies 
in Herself a rare combination of motherly 
love and fury, love for Her submissive 
and obedient children and fury for Her 
refractory scions. 

Sri Sri Sankaracharya — 

( Artist— B. K. Mitra ) 

The name of Acharya Sankara is too 
well-known to require any introduction. 
He is believed to have been an incarna- 
tion of the Divine Sankara Himself and his 
name is intimately associated with the 
revival of Vedic Beligion. He is regarded 
as the founder of Adwaita Vedanta or 
MayavSida as it is erroneously called by 
some later critics, His glosses on the ten 


principal UpanisadB, Sfimad Bhagavadgtta 
and the Brahma-Sutras of Bg.darayana are 
the oldest commentaries now available 
of these scriptures and a masterly exposi- 
tion of the Doctrine of Monism, which is 
rightly believed to be the culmination of 
all philosophical speculation and one of 
the most wondrous intellectual feats. 
He is believed to have written many more 
works of minor importance, including a 
gloss on the well-known Vis^jusahasraitdma 
Stotrai extracted from the Mahdhhdrata^ and 
a number of Stotras extolling the various 
deities of the Hindu Pantheon. He is said 
to have founded four Mutts at different 
places, viz., at Puri, Sringcri (in the 
Mysore State), Dwarka and Sii Badri- 
nath, and the heads of these Mutts aro 
held in great reverence througViout the 
length and breadth of this country. 

There is a great controversy regarding 
the date of {Sankara. Western scholars 
such as Max Muller and others are of 
opinion that ho was born in the year 7BH 
A. D., while the late Justice Telang and 
others believe that he flourished towards 
the end of the sixth century A. D. Ortho- 
dox tradition, however, places him in the 
second century B. C. and the records of 
the line of Aoharyas from Sankara down 
to the present day, preserved in the 
monasteries of Sringcri and Dwarka and 
believed to be very authentic, corroborate 
this view. 

Sakti and Siva. 

( Arlist— Kami Desai ) 

Pratjava or the mystic symbol OM is 
believed to be the primal manifestation 
of Brahma. It is seen crystallizing out 
of a nebulous shape and the twin forms 
of Sakti and Siva, the Primal Energy and 
the Eternal Substratum of that Energy 
are seen evolving out of this Mystic 
symbol. 

in Meditation. 

( Artist— Sarda Ukil ) 

This is another representation of 

Bhagavan Siva sitting on the snowy 





peaks of the Himalayasi surroanded by 
glaciers and absorbed in deep meditation. 

A small mountain stream is seenmeander' 
ing its way close by. with its crystal 
waters shining in the sunlight. The 
crescent moon is adorning the forehead 
of the Lord and serpents are twining 
round His head and neck. He wears a 
girdle of grass round his waist and a 
lionskin round His loins, and has misty 
clouds crossing His body. 

Mahaprabhu Chaitanya Deva. 

( Artist — B. K. Mitra ) 

Sri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu is said 
to have been a contemporary of 
Vallabhachurya. He is believed to have 
been an incarnation of ^ri Kisna Himself 
and had a great hand in spreading the 
cult of Krsna-worship and popularizing 
the Divine Kamo among the masses of 
Bengal and other parts of India. 

In the Bower of Brindaban. 

( Artist— Kanu Desai ) 

This is a fine silhontte representation 
ol Bhagavan Sri Krsua standing in the 
Bower of Brindaban in a moou>lit night 
and calling beloved Gopls to His side 
by the soul-enrapturing notes of His 
flute. The peacock plume of His 
head and the skirts of His upper 
garment are seen fluttering in the breeze, 
and the whole atmosphere is bathing in 
the iiectarean rays of the moon. 

The Broken Oath. 

(Artist— the late Rameswar 
Prasad Verma ) 

The picture illustrates a famous in- 
cident of the Mahabharata War. 
Bhagavan 6x1 Krsna. while undertaking 
to join issue with the Pandavas and play 
the role of a charioteer to Ar juna, had 
taken a vow not to wield any weapon 
against the army of the Kaurav as while 
the War was actually going on. In order, 
however, to vindioiite the counter-vow 


of His great devotee Bhisma, who was 
bent on seeing the oath of His beloved 
Lord broken, and in order to protect His 
other devotee Arjuna against the fierce 
volleys of Bhisma, the meroiful Lord 
breaks His own vow and rushes towards 
Bhisma with a wheel of the broken 
chariot of Arjuna in readiness to hurl it 
against the formidable foe. Arjuna is seen 
endeavouring to deter the the Lord from 
this ostensible act of perjury. 

Him I see everywhere — 

( Artist— B. K. Mitra ) 

This illustrates the highest state of 
God-perception through love, in which 
the lover visualizes his Beloved Lord 
everywhere, nay, in every atom of this 
visible universe. The celebrated milk- 
maids of Brindaban are believed to have 
been the best examplars of this type of 
love and one such blessed maid is seen 
visualizing the Divine Sri Krsna where- 
ever she happens to cast her looks 

The Datling of Love. 

{ Artist— J. C. Merh ) 

The picture shows Mother Kausalyd 
offering sweets to her beloved Rdma, 
who is seen approaching the mother with 
tottering steps. He is holding in His 
hands a toy bow and a toy arrow after 
the fashion of warrior princes, in whose 
heroic traditions He is being brought up 
from His very infancy. A small quiver 
is also lying close by, which He has 
apparently dropped down in His eagerness 
to avail Himself of the mother’s allur- 
ing offer 

The Prisoner of Love. 

( Artist— B. K. Mitra ) 

The picture illustrates a famous, 
incident of Srunad Bftdgavafa, Mother 
Ya4oda. has tied the hands of her beloved 
Sri Krsna as a punishment for His mis- 
ohievouB pranks and is threatening Him 





with a Btiok. The infant Divinity has 
' asBumed a meek and sahmiBsive appear- 
anoe and one of His boy companions is 
^ peeping from behind in order to watch 
what is going on with Him. This shows 
to what extent the Lord makes Himself 
amenable to the control of His Devotees 
and is prepared to bear all sorts of 
hardships and ignominy for their sake. 

'In Ecstasy of Divine Love. 

( Artist— Somalal Shah ) 

The picture shows the God-intoxicat- 
ed Mira dancing in ecstatic joy before the 
image of her beloved Girdhar Gopal, 
whom we iind seated on a high pedestal. 
The living image of ^ri Krsna is seen 
behindi in an ethereal form, watching 
and blessing the devotee. 

Guru Nanak and the Origin of Panja 
Sahib- 

( Artist—Sarda Ukil ) 

Tradition says that while returning 
from hiB pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, 
the two holy places of Islam, Guru Nanak 
happened to halt at a pi ace now known by 


the name of Panja Sahib, situated in the 
district of Attock in the N. W. Frontier 
Province. One of his disciples, who was 
accompanying the Gnrn, felt thirsty and 
approached one Bawli Kanhari, an an- 
chorite who was doing penance close by, 
for water. The anchorite did not heed 
his request and by his occult powers dis- 
located a huge rock and sent it rolling to 
where Nanak and his disciple were Bit- 
ting. The rock was so huge and wan 
coming so rapidJy that it would have 
smashed Nanak and his disciple to 
pieces, had it not been for the fact that 
Nanak got timely intimation of the fact 
and held the rock where it was by apply- 
ing one of his hands ( Panju ) to the sairu*. 
The I'ock is still there, bearing the mark 
of Naiiak’s cxtr.iordinary power. A spring 
of fresh water gushed forth from beneath 
the rock and the disciple was thus able 
to quench his thirst. Another miracl*:! 
happened at the Ba‘nc time. The pond by 
the side of which the anchorite was 
sitting dried up and the latter was tbui^ 
appris^jd of the superior powers of Nauak. 
Panja Sahib is naturally regarded as a 
holy place by the Sikhs and attracts a 
large number of pilgrims every year. 




Some Religious Books. 

( In Sanskrit and Hindi only ) 


Illustrated. 

Price. 

Bb. a. p. 

( 1 ) Srimad lihagavajgita (illustrated) 

Text with the commentary of 
Sri Sankaracharya and an 
alphabetical list of all the 
words used in the Gita. 

Pages 503, 22x29x1/8 size, 
Ordinary binding— Bs. 2-8-0; 
Cloth-binding 2-12-0 

( 2 ) Srimtd lihagavadgita (illustrated) 
with Text, Padachchhciia & Anviiya 
and a word-for-word transla- 
tion in Hindi, full explana- 
tion of important words and 
stanzas in footnotes and with 
an cBsay on ^Tyagu ac lihagavat- 
prajdV ( attainment of otoriial 
bliss by moans of renuncia- 
tion ), four tri-colourcd 
pictures. Iiibrary edition, 
pages 570, demy 1,8 size and 
clothbouud, price 1-4-0 

(about 08,000 copies of this 
have already been out of press.) 

( i ) Srimad lihagavadgita ( Sri 

Krisbna-Vijnana ) with 

Sanskrit Text and Hindi 
translation in verse, price 
0-12-0; bound 1-0-0 

( 1) lihagavadgita (illustrat- 

ed) 1T6 double crown size. 

Pages 168, price 0-11-0, cloth- 
bound 0-14-0 

( 5 ) Srimad lihagavadgita, with Hindi 
translation, foot-notes, sub- 
ject-heading of each chapter 
with outstanding points of 
each verse, size 1/16 double 
crown, pages 332, price 0-8-0; 
bound 0-11-0 
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Nicely Got-Up. 

Price, 

Bs. a.p, 

(6) Gita ( illustrated)— Text and 
translation in Hindi, Pocket 
edition, cheapest of its kind. 

Pages 352, price 0-2-6; bound 0-3-6 


{7) Gita (illustrated) only Text, 
bold type, pages 106, 2 16, 
price 0-5-0; bound 0-7-0 

(8) ( illustrated ), only Hindi 

translation, bold type, pages 
192, price 0-4-0, bound 0-6-0 

{9) Gita (illustrated) Miniature 
size— 21 ’ ’ only text, pages 296, 
bound 0-2-0 

(10) Gita (illustrated) original text 
with Vishnn!:ahLi*iritnama, pocket 

size, bound, price 0-1-6 

(11) Gita, complete in two pages 

of 71 ” "<10” size, price 0-1-0 

(12) Gita-Hiary for 1936, price 

0-4-0; bound 0-5-0 

(13) Gita-list (a list of about 2000 
Gitas of the world ), price 0-8-0 


(14) Sri Vishniijyitramt— OviginOtl Text 
with Hindi translation, eight 
pictures, pages 543, price Bs. 

2-8-0; cloth-bound 2-12-0 

( 15 ) Adhyatma^Pamayana— Complete 

Original Text with Hindi 
translation, eight multi-col- 
oured pictures, price Bs. 1- 
12-0; cloth-bound 2-0-0 

( 16 ) Premavyoga ( i llnstrated ) bj. 

Sy t. Viyogi Harif thick antiqiih, 

420 pages, pric^ 1-4-0; bound 1-8-0 

Gita Press, Gorakhpur. 





(17) Sri Tukarama-charitra ( illustrat- 

ed ), 9 pictures, pages 694, 
price 1-3-0; bound 1-8-0 

(18) Gitawalit with simple Hindi 
commentary by Syt. Munilal, 

8 pictures, pages 460, price 
1-0-0; bound 1-4-0 

(19) Vinaya-Patrika^ with simple 

Hindi commentary by Syt. 
Hanumanprasad Foddar, 6 
pictures, price Rs. 1-0-0; 
bound 1-4-0 

(20) SriSriChaitanya-Charilavali (illus- 
trated), a life of Sri Ghaitanya 
Mahaprabhu in Hindi (Vol. I), 
pages 360, price 0-14-0; cloth- 

* bound 1-2-0 

(21) ,, (Vol. II.) Nine illustrations, 

price 1-2-0; bound 1-6-0 

(22) ,, (Vol. III.) 11 pictures, pages 

384, price 1-0-0; bound 1-4-0 

(23) ,, ( Vol. IV. ) 14 pictures, pages 

. 224, price 0-10-0; bound 0-14-0 

(24) „ ( Vol. V. ) 10 pictures, pages 

280, price 0-12-0; bound 1-0-0 

(25) Mtimukshn-sarvaswa-sara with 

Hindi translation, pages 414, 
price 0-13-0; bound 1-1-0 

(26) Tatva^Chintamanii part- 1 (illus- 

trated ) by Sri Jayadayal 
Goyandka, pages 406, antique, 
price 0-10-0; bound 0-14-0 

(27) ,, Fart II, price 0-14-0; bound 1-2-0 

(28) Tatva-Chintamanu Fart I, pocket 

edition, pages 448, price 0-5-0; 
bound 0-6-0 

{QQ") Bha^avataratna Prahlada (illus- 
trated ), 8 pictures, pages 340, 
price Re. 1-0-0, bound 1-4-0 

^80) Sfi Jnanesvara-Charilra ( illustrat- 
«4). life and teachings of the 
famo^ji Maharashtra Saint 
Jnanesvara, prioe 0-13-0 
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( 31 ) SaratMgati-rahasya ( Illustrated ), > 

pages 360, price 0-11- : 

(32) Anamlatnarga ( illustrated ), 

pages 324, price 0-9- 

(33) Stofraratnax^ali (illustrated), 
with Hindi translation, price 0-8- 

(34) Sr* Vishnu-Sahasranama — 

Sankara’ B with Hindi 
translation j( illustrated), price 0-10 

( 35 ) Ekadasa Skandha ( Srimad 
Bhagavata ) with Hindi transla- 
tion, price 0-12-0, bound Rs. 1-0 f.i 

(36) Devarshi Narada, with 5 pictures, 

240 pages, price 0-12-0; bound 1-0-f: 

{37) Naivedya (illustrated), by 
Syt. Hanumaiiin’asad Foddar, 
Editor ‘Kalyan ’, pages 350, 
price Rs. 0-8-0; bound O-ll- . 

(38) THlasidahi (illustrated), pages 

261, price Rs. 0-8-0, bound 0-11 d 

(39) 5>Vi EkanatJut-Chdrilnt—liio of Sri 

Ekanatha, pages 240, price 0-8-0 

(40) DUwi.’harya (Ry Syt. Bhupendra- 

nath Saiiyal ), price 0-^- 

(41) Sruti- Rat naval i (illustrated), 

by Swami Bholebabaji, price 0 • ' 

(42) Vivckacliudamaiti ( illustrated ) 

Sanskrit Text with Hindi 
translation, price 0-7 ' 

(43) Sri RamakrhUna Paramahansui 

life and teachings, pages 250, 
price 0-V 'J 

( 44 ) Isavasyopanhhad — Sankara ’ s 

Bhashya with Hindi transla'* 
tion ( illustrated ), pages 50, 
price 0 ^ 

(45) Kenupanhhad — Sankara's 

Bhashya with Hindi transla- 
tion ( illustrated ), pages 146, 
price 0 0 

( 46 ) Kathopanishad — Sankara' a 

Bhshy a with Hindi translation 
( illustrated), pages 172, price C 0 

Gita Press, Gorakhpur. 
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(47) Sankara* B 

BhaBliya with Hindi transla- 
tion ( illustrated ), pages 132, 


price 0-7-0 

( 48 ) Sankara’ s 

Bhashya with Hindi transla- 
tion (illustrated), pages 130, 
price 0-7-0 

(49) IShakta-Bharati, life of seven 
Bhaktas in verse with seven 
pictures, price 0-7-0 

{bO) lihakta-BaUiha (illustrated) 0-5-0 

(51) Bhakta-Nari ,, 0-5-0 

(52) Bhakta-Pancluiratna ,, 0-5-0 

(53) Ailarsa Bhakia ,, 0-5-0 

(.■j4) Bhiikta-Chadrika ,, 0-5-0 

('*5) Bhiikta-SaptanUnu ,, 0-5-0 

!, '''ijf.Bhakta^KHSHma ,, 0-5-0 

(57) Premi Bhakta ,, 0-5-0 

lutropc ki Biuikla Sh'iyitn ,, 0-4-0 

[( 59 ) Pretna ■ Darsana ( Bli akt i- 


Sutr iis of Nfirada ), with a 


ILiiidi commentary by Syt. 
JLaiiiiJjianprasad Poddar, 

j»ages 200, price 0-5-0 

I'iO) L'luinishihlon kc Chawiahii 

Rittna ( illustrated ), 10 pic- 
tures, pages 100, price 0-6-0 

Oi) Tiitvavichiira (illustrated), 

pages 205. price 0-6-0 

6-') Gita men Bhaktiyoga 0-5-0 

fj -) Srutiki ter 0-4-0 

^ * ) Par amart ha -Pair avail 0-4-0 

65) Mrt/a, by Sri Aurobindo 0-4-0 

) inaiutyoga 0-4-0 

6 ) Kalyana-kunja ( illustrated ), 

pages 164, price 0-4-0 

6^^ Sn' Badari-Kedara ki Jhanki 0-4-0 

jfi jfffffiifi 0-4-0 
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(70) Gita^’Bihandhavali 

Prahoilha-Sudhakara (illus- 
trated 0-3-6 

(72) Manava Dharma by Syt. 

Hanumanprasad Poddar 0-3-0 

(73) Sadhana-Patha ,, ,, 0-2-6 

(74) Vedanta-Chhandavali ( illus- 

trated), by Swami Bhole 
Babaji, price 0-2-6 

(75) Aparokshanuhhuii with a Hindi 

translation 0-2-6 

(76) Magha-Makara - Prayaga - Snana - 

Mahatmya ( illustrated ), 

pages 92, price 0-2-6 

(77) Pra yaga- Mahatmya ( illustra- 

ted ), pages 56, price 0-2-6 

i7fi) Manana -Mala (illustrated), 0-2-6 

(79) Satasloki with Hindi transla- 

tion, price 0-2-0 

(80) Bhajana-Samgrahat Part I 0-2-0 

(81) „ „ „ II 0-2-0 

(82) „ „ „ III 0-2-0 

(83) „ „ „ IV 0-2-0 

(84) „ „ V 0-2-0 

(85) Chitrakuta ki Jluniki 0-2-0 

(86) Stri-Dhanna-Prasnottari 0-2-0 

(87) SaMia Sukha,l>y Sri Jayadayal 

Goyandka 0-1-0 

(88) Sankhyayogj and Nishkama 

Rartnayoga 0-1-6 

(89) Manitsmriti (second chapter 

only) 0-1-6 

(90) Gopi-Prema (illustrated), 

pages 50, price 0-1-6 

(91) Govinda Danuxiara-Stotra 

with Hindi translation, pages 
37, price 0-1-6 

{92} Bhagavad git a kc kuehh jananc yogya 

Vishaya 0-1-6 

(93) llanmnana-Bahuka (illustrated) 0-1-6 

Gita Press, Gorakhpur* 
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(94) Afktnda ki Laharen (ByHannman- 


prasadPoddar) 0-1-6 

(95) Mana hoxasakaranelte ktichh upaya 0-1-3 

(96) Vita ka Sukshma Vishayat 

Pocket size 0-1-3 

(97) (By Malaviyaji ) 0-1-3 

(98) Mula RiWiavana with Hindi 

translation, price 0-1-3 

(99) Mula GosaiifCharita 0-1-3 

(100) Rama^tta with Hindi trans- 
lation, price 0-0-9 

(101) Sri Pretm-Bhakti-PtaKasa 0-1-0 

(102) Tyaga se Bhagaiatpraptt 0-1-0 

( 103 ) Brahmacharya 0-1-0 

(104) Bftiigavan Kya Main 0-1-0 

(105) Sanutja-Sudhara 0-1-0 

(106) Acharyake Sadupadesa 0-1-0 

(107) Rk Sant ka AnuhUava 0-1-0 

(108) Sti^/a Mahaxrata by Mahatma 

Gandhi 0-1-0 

(109) Harc-Rama^Bhajana-Mala 0-0-9 

( 110 ) VhhmfSaUaxrnnama ( only text ), 

price 0-0-9, bound 0-1-6 

(111) Scvi? tv Almfrt/ (Way of Service) 0-0-6 


( 112 ) Saiya ki Sarana se Mukti 0 - 0*6 

(113) Sita-^Ratna-Bhajana 0-0-6 

(114) Prasnottari by Sankara- 

charya 0-0-b 

(115) Sandhya 0-0-6 

(116) Bali Vaii^Vitdeia-Vuihi 0-0-( 

(117) Bhagaiatprapti kc Vhidha Upaya 0-0- < 

(118) Mahatma Rise Kahatc iiain 0-0- 

(119) Isvara Diiyaln aur Nyayakari ilai 0-0- 

(120) Patanjala-yoga-Darsatui 0-0 

( 121 ) Gita ( Second Chapter only ) 0-0 

(122) Dhnrma Kya Hat 0-0 

(123) Prem ka SacIiLha Swartipa 0-0 

(124) Jhvya Saniie^a ( "Diviiie Mess- 
age) 0-0 

(125) Kalyana'Bliaxana 0-U . 

(126) Narada-Bhiikti-Suira with 

Hindi translation 0-0 

(127) RaniayananUf 2-1 0 

(12H) Sri lian-Sankirtan U Phan 0 

(129) LMa men Papa 0 » ' 

(130) Gajal Oita 0 ' 

(131) SapiasloKi Gita 0 ' 


Some Books in other Languages 


( 132 ) Srimad Bhagax'adgita ( same as 
No. 2 ) with a translation in 
Gnjerati 1-4 


(133) Srimad Rhagavadgita (with a 
translation in Marathi ) 


1-4-' 


( 134 ) Srimad Bliagavadgita ( same as 
No. 4 ) in Bengali character 
with Bengali translation, 
pages 538, price 0-12 

For full particulars 


Books in English 

Q (135) The Story of Mtra Bai (illus- 
trated), by Syt. Bankcy 
Behari, pages 96, price c 

■0 (13C) MifuV. Its Mynt cries and Control, 

by Swam! Sivananda 


Saraswati, pages 200, price 


(137) The Immanence of Godt by 

Pandit Madan Mohan 

-0 Malaviya, price 

ask for a detailed list : — 


To be had The Gita Press, Gorakhpur. 




Mind: lis M^^es and Cbii^l. 


By Swami Sivananda Saras wati. 

This is a small treatise consisting of nearly 200 pages, printed on double crown 
’S lb. paper and deals inter alia with the nature ( ), aspects, laws and functions 

'f the mind, the various states and habits of the mind, the Dosas or faults of the mind 
lud how to remove them, the relation of mind with body, the way how to control and 
joncentrate the mind and ultimately to turn it inward and destroy it, which is the 
altiniate end of all true philosophy. The author has thus presented in a small and 
handy volume the various secrets of Yogic and Vedantic Sadhaua and given practical 
liints on meditation and other spiritual exercises, and valuable suggestions regarding, 
diet and other particulars connected with Sadhana. 

Those who want to tread the path of God-realization would do well to purchase 
r. « opy without loss of time. Vart I — Price annas. 

The Immanence of God. 

*^and[il ‘TI lofuiti lulciviiia. 

The above is a small tract of 4S pages printed on thick paper. Contains 
])e:iutiful ideas on the greatness and all-pervasiveness of God, presented in a simple, 
hi 1 and homely style, which is so characteristic of the revered author. The booklet is. 
.1 iasterly exposition of the Hindu conception of God, based on the Vedas, the Smrtis 
and the Puranas, and deals with the subject in all its bearings fully yet succinctly. It 
br«‘a{hes throughout a spirit of unique tolerance and broadmindedness, which is a 
notable feature of Sanfitaiia Dharma and distinguishes it from all the other religions of 
tlie world, and has a stamp of the author’s own personality imprinted on it. The book 
•■.Ijoiild reach the hands of all who are interested in the broadcasting of tlieistic ideas 
'.nd the glorification of God, Price 2 annas. 

The Story of Mira Bai. 

By Syt. Bankey Behari, B, Sc., LL B. ( Advocate, Allahabad High Court. ) 

Mira’s life is a life of supreme devotion and dedication. With the Lord alone 
die recognized a relationship and in Him alone she found a friend. She gave herself 
«ip completely to Him. "She stands unique in love and loyalty to Sri Bhagavan. Born 
princess, she turned out to be a beggar, a wanderer in the streets of Brindaban in quest 
her Lord. She lived in the Lord and died in Him— entered in Him in her last moments 
Dwarka. Thus the story of Mira Bai is a story of love and surrender, intensesi 
passion and hunger of the soul for her Divine Mate, and the life that Mira lived was i 
fe of Eternal Union. 

The book contains about half a dozen charming pictures bearing on the life anc 
■'Jv'e of Mira Bai, representing both the Oriental and English Arts as well as th< 
^dlhouette of Syt. Kanu Desai. This treatise, printed on a thick 40 lb. tinted antique 
aper and beautifully got up with a cloth cover and wrapper, is priced annas -/lO/* 

' -^ly, simply in order that it may be accessible to every lover of God. This little volum( 

' 11 be found very valuable to every aspirant who wants to tread the path of love and 

Mrrender to Sri Bhagavan. THE GITA PRESS, 

■> 

Qorakhpur. (india ) 


First year’s file 

The "God Number" 

. : Tlie inaugui’al Special Number for tbe first year was a volume consisting of over 

s3.00 pages and over 40 illustrations, about a dozen of which are tri-coloured. It contains 
about a hundred articles on the various aspects of God by ominont Indian saints and 
■' scholars of world-wide repute, including Acharyas and religious beads, Vico-Olianoollors 
of Universities and Principals and Professors of Colleges, the names of some of whom 
ftro given below: — 

His Holiness Jagadguru Sankaracharya Sri Swami Bharati Krishna Tirthaji 
Maharaj of Govardhan Pitha, Puri; H/s FloUnc&s Jagadyurn Swami Sri Anantacharyaji 
Maharaj of Gonjeeveram; Swami Sri Uria Babaji; Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Gopinath 
Kaviraj; Pandit Bhawani Sanker; Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Mahatma Gandhi; 
Sadhu T. L. Vaswani; Sri Anandsarup Sahehji Maharaj of Dayalhagh; Swami Dayanand; 
Sj. Jayadayal Goyandka; Swami Sivanand Saraswaii; Swami Abhedanand» Ph. D.; Swami 

'Dr. Dadhakrishnan, Kt.; Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jka, M. A., D. 
Liu., LL. D.; Nicholas Hoerieh; Revd. Edvm Greaves; Dr. H. W. B. Moreno; Mrs. James 
Allen; Lr. I. J. S. Taraporewalla; Dr. BadhaJcamal Mnkerjee, etc., etc. 

The “God Number” includes, among other things, articles dealing with the 
.conception of God according to the various religions and schools of thought, and 
exporioncos of Saints and Sadhahas treacling the path of God-Realization, which has made 
it exceedingly instructive and illuininating. 

The illustrations 

also are very beautiful, rejiresenting the various aspects and Incarnations of 
Godhead, Prophets, devotees, Acharyas, medieval saints, Maharastra saints, Christian 
saints and modern saints. 

Tlie illustrations represent both the Oriental and English arts and some of thorn 
are exquisite indeed. 

Priced Rs, 2/8 only or cloth-bound Rs. 3/- 
Foreign Rs. S/V- or 5 Sh. ,, „ Rs. 4/- or 6 Sh. 

( Postage free ) 

The God Number witli eleven subsequent issues i)rLnted on thick 40 lb. paper, 
containing 48 pages and 2 multi-coloured illustrations each ( full year’s file, 844 pages ) 

can be had for Rs. 4/8 only or cloth-bound for Rs. 5/4. 

Foreign Rs. 6/10- or 10 Sh. ,, ,, Rs. 8/- or 12 Sh. 

The Manager, Kalyana-Kalpataru, 
Qorakhpwr (Indio). 



The *Gita Number* 


of 

The Kalyana-Kalpataru 

The inaugural Special Number of the “Ka.Vana- 
Kalpataru” for the last 3 -car publishdl uiukrthe title of 
“Gita Number” has been spoken of very hi.^h y. It 

is almost as voluminous as the “God Nuaiber” 
of the previous year and contains over 250 pn ^cs of 

closely printed matter and about a dozen of beautiful 
illustrations, most of which are tri-coloured. There 
are a g^ood number of thought-provoking^ and soul- 
stirring articles on some of tlie most important topics 
bearing ou the 'Bhagavadgita* from distinguished 
scholars and thinkers of this country as well as 
abroad, embracing different faiths such as Ifij-duisni, 
Islam, Christianity, Ziiroastrianism and so on. The 
contributors include, among others, eminent person- 
ages like H. H. Jagadguru Sri Shaukataciiaryaji 
Maharaj of Puri, Sri Aurobindo of world-wide fanu:. 
Pandit Madar .Mohan Malavi 3 'a, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Sadhu T. h Vaswani, Dr. F. Otto Schrader, Dr. I. J. S. » 
Taraporewalla, Dr. M. H. Syed and Acharya 
A. B. Dhruva. 


77/ /V/Vf’ of the * Gita Nmnlrr' u R$, 2 f Sternly ^ 
PiirrJfaKfiy^ nf the whoh file zeill get this spir ndid 
volume along mth 'eleven ordinary numhen ivtyh two 
multi-coloured ilUiHraHom in eaek%for Rs, 4f8/*-only. 
Lovers of the Gita shouldavqil themselves of this golden 
opportunity at an early dafe^ 









ESnSlACTS PROM THB REVIWS ANI> 

OPINIONS ON THE ‘"GlTA NUMBER” JUk 


...The volume irresistibly attracts at once the 
eye, mind and soxil of the reader. Vision. 

...We have no doubt that the voiame is sure to 
infuse indomitable spirit in the minds of those who 
peruse it. — I'hc Indian StaUs Gazette^ 

'..It is clearly seen that you are building an 
everlasting monument for yonrse i by such precious 
and most edifvin;: :'ubIicalioi*s year after vear. It 
requires no proof tliat you are purifying tiie mind of 
India by your noble publications. 

% 

—-MahamahQpadhyaya Dr. R. Shamasastry, 
B. /I >. PL D., 'Arilis/ioslravisharadi'/, 

Exceedingly beautiful and cliainiincr Each of 
its pages is full ol matters fit to be kept i t^shrined in 
tl’«: rlose- C'f memoi’/ and to be translated into action 
!ii c.-.r evev/dH5>^ iiie. 

< "ij- * 

•-^Swa/ui Asar\»ananda, Virr^Prosi h nf. The 
RathakfishnCi Misiiin ( Cfylon Btortek ), tuivinhv, 

,.,1 am most happy that such :i rich gift of 
commentary ( of the Glia ) close up » > the present 
niofiicnt is now^^vailable. 

/^fnes II, Cousins, Kulapati, Madanapolh; 

^Ikge, , 

The Manager, 
^Kalyana-Kalpataru', 
GORAKHPUR, (india) 




Kalyana-Kalpataru 


Index to Vol. % ( 1936 ) 


Hiffurcs at the end of an item indicate inclusive paginfif, followed 
month-abbreviations, which are Ja, Fe, Ma, Ap, My, Ju, Jl, An, Se, 
Nov, De; other abbreviations bcinfj bet (between), illus (illustration), 
1 note ), trans ( translation ), etc. 1 


.NDA, Swauii [ Ph. U. 

miqueuesB of Vedanta. 151—5 Ja 

Quest of the. 

Bamaswami Sastri. 100—2 Ja 

it P.K. [M. A., Ph. n., P. at., r.K..S. 
? : its significance and popular- 
■rf.' 8—9 Ja 

I i Vedanta 
I Mahendranath. 

^^yeical and spiritual implica- 
the Advaita Vedanta, 
i-' J a 

Iberation of ( art illus. ) 
p. Deolalikar. 604. n 632 Sc 


AKJAVA, The God of victory {poe. 16 f> 
.332 Ma 

The flower of light ( poe. 12 l ) 776 De 
ARJUNA 

HAXr, Vishnuprasad V. The strength 
behind Arjuna's weakness. 468—70 Ju 

Aruni, Saint. Trans, by Balmukund 
Verma 769—74 De 

AS.\Xfr.\X.AXl>A. Sa'awf. 

Vedanta-marga in the Bhagavadgita. 
65-8 Ja 

Ascent of experience. By K. S. Rama- 
swami Sastri. 682—7 Nov 


: Krishnaswami: 

.V ’'jit Being. 529- 33 Jl 


,)?|neB. 

prosperity {poc. ib 1)216 


Fe 


Sbba Laxmi [ r>. A., b. r. 

the Great Guru 486-7 Ju 

I'iSHABYA, H. H. Jagadguru 
fy note ) ‘In mefnoriam’ 


•'''^‘inest of. By Swami Siva- 

'^38—42 Au 


"'^”5 Vasudeva 

of mine ever touched' 

i;.-* J a 


ji* on Dharnia ( from Yogi 
V "anathji ) ket. 440 Sc 41 My 

What is an. By V. 
%a. 419-20 My 


ASHESAXAXPA, Swami. • 

Buddha and the holy night. 387—9 Ap 

Greatness of Sankara. 449-52 Ju 

Sri Krishna of Vrindavana. 586—8 Se 

Vedanta as a universal religion. 
315-7 Ma 

Worship of the Divine Mother 
679-80 Oc. 

ATMAXAXPA. Sri. 

Stray notes on the necessity of 
worship— Nirguna Upasana. 442—6 Ju 
Saguna Upasana. 493—501 Jl 

ATRKYA, Bhikhau Lai [M. A., n. bitt. 

Vedanta of the Yogavasistha ( with 
bibliog. ) 230-42 Ja 

Al’ROBlNlH>, Sri ( Aravinda Ghosha ). 

Methods of Vedautic Knowledge ( com- 



II 


piled by Anilbaran Ray from Sri 
Aurobindo’s The Life divine) 26 — 9 Ja 

AUROBINDO, Sri ( Aravinda Gliosha ). 
aiTPTA, Nolini K. Sri Aurobindo’s 
Yoga ( A Yoga of the art of life ). 
501-4 J1 

Avaethatraya or the unique method of 
Vedanta. By V. Subrahmanya Sarma 
103>- 7 Ja 

Avatara, the Lord embodied as an. 
By J. Goyandka. 698—701 Nov 

AYYAR, B. ViBwanatha [ n. a. 

Vedanta in Tulaeidasa’s works. 
163-9 J.i 

Background of the Badarayana Sutras. 
140—2 Ja 

KADURUDDIXi Baba. IiCt thy will be done 
( 5 Z ) 73 Ja 

Badarayana Sutras, Background of the. 
By Umesha Mishra. 140—2 Ja 

MAbRAM (--) KTSHORIC ( Brindabana’fl 
nectar ( />oc ) 605—7 Se 

Bala Gopala 24 i ) By Dilip K. 
Roy 20 Ja 

PANKRJKE, Akshaya K. 

The Conception of Sri Durga. 644—51 Oc 

fYoga as the immanent regulative 
ideal of human life. 571—6 Au 

BANERJEE, Bireshwar [31. A. 

Trinity of Yogas. 708-15 ( Nov ), 
752 — 9 ( De ) to he con. 

RAXKE ( — ) BKKARI [ B. Sc., LL. B. 
Song of the ascetic ( the lament of 
the Gopie ) (poe full p. ) 620 Se 

BaeeleBB antagonism between Bhakti 
and Vedanta. By Kaladhar Tripathi. 
208-11 Ja 

BASUi Satyendranath ( artist ) 

Mat Byavatar 331 n 344 Ma 
Recollection 468 n 488 Ju 

v,.\xu Vishnupraead V. 

Problem of life. i4-6 Ap 

Strength behind Arjuna’s weakness 
468-70 Ju 


Victor vanquished. 666—8 Oc 
BKHARI, Bankey. sec Bankey Behari 

Bhagavata extracted “Spiritual value of 
the divine." het 728 & 9 Nov itji 
cover 

Bhagavata quoted (2 7. “Whatever ploas. 
ure— Perishable" ) 464 Ju 

BHAJANA. dhyaua, etc. 

GOYANDKA, J. Some useful hiiiig. 
461- 2 Ju 

Bhakta Ghandrahasa (trans. from K<i!y.i 
by Balmukund Verjna) 277--83Ei: 

BHAKTI 

SINHA, Jadunath. Para and At-ir 
bhakti 143-4 Ja 

Bhakti and Vedanta, BasolcBS 
nisni between. By Kaladhar 'l'i ip.,t.h 
208—11 Ju 

HHARADWAJ, Krishnadiitta. [M.A. Acliriiy, 
Can Jiva become Iswara P 160 

Bharata hurts Hanumana (art 
by Jagannath ) 393 n 440 My 

Bharata in Meditation (art illin. iy 
Jagannath) 681 n 728 Nov 

BHARATI, Siiv/mi Suddhanand.i. 

Gospel of Vedanta. 114- -21 J.. 

Saint Valluvar. 131— b My, 4"’ / 'u 

BJfARTRIHARf quoted (3/. ‘TliTiC; 
away mountains...’ ) 614 Se 

Bhedabhoda system of Vedr^.uUt. by 
Sridhar Majumdar. 68- 71 Ja 

Brahmadvaita of Mandana Mi si a. by 
S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. 50-1 

Brahman, the Real. ( Brihadta^anyali® 
TJpa. extract in trans) 48 Ja 

Brahmavidya and Vedanta. By Satyaiisi 
M. Mukhopadhyaya. 220-7 Ja \ 

RRAHMAYVA, V. 

Nature of the Jagat. 260—6 le ^ 
What is an appearance P 418''-^^ ^ 

Brihadaranyakopanisad extracted 

beginning ‘Said Yajnavalkya 



Ill 


Janaka.’ entitled “The real Brahman.” 

48 Ja 

1; 4 8 “liove for God>’ ( 5 / ) 83 Ja 
•2: 4'5 “Love of self” (V / ) 136 Ja 
“Substratum of all” ( 10 Z) 311 Ja 

;rindaban, At. By Samaiianda. 34^1 Ma 

Inddha and the holy night. By Swami 
A.shosananda. 387—9 Ap 

rPDHA, Lord, exintctcil (3z) Jlavc an 
iin ruffled temper... L ) 923 J1 

liiTi .1 man live without food P By Li 
Llong Chong. 982- -4 An 

:.iii Jiva become Iswara ? By Krishna- 
-hitta Bharadwaj. IGO- 3 Ja 

UKl’ENTBR, I'Jdward 
I Arthur l-l. of a modern 

I'Cer. 499—60 Ju 

Mill I tally a in erstasy ( art illus. By 
S. K. Das) 30V n 341 Ma 

;iiaitanyadova, Mahaprabiiu ( art illiip. 
By B. K. Mitra. 107 n 347 Ja 

■u\n‘ \NV.\-Mahiiprabhu ijuoted ( 6 / pride 
of the proud ) 70.4 Nov 

■Mr The (iuide. 000 Se 

' i I \ K \ \ K ’1 . C h i n t ah -tiran. 

[ Kavya-Tirtii. 
Tanti'a and Vedanta. 175— G Ja 

Yoga as a power. 607—9 Se 

Ohanninda the goddess of war ( art 
illus) By D. D. Deolalikar « 246 Ja 

Chastising the sea, (Kama) (art illus) 
Cy Jagannath. n 536 J1 

Gi.Vi'TKRjKK, Basaut K. [ M. \. 

Conflagration in Khandava ( a story 
from the Mahabharata ) 739 -^ 40 De 

^urga-puja. 641-4 Oc 

MiBappreheiisions about Vedanta. 
V4--7 Ja 

CUandraiiaBa, Bhakta. fl’rans By Bal- 
naukniid Verina 377—83 Fe 


Chariot of life ( F^xtract from Kathopa- 
nisad ) ( 17 Z ) 169 Ja 

Cll.AWOAi Kanshi Ram 
What is Vedanta ^ 218—9 Ja 

Chhandogyopatiisad extracted in trans 
3:14 “God and the soul” (17 / ) 88 Ja 

8:4. “Heavenly land” ( LO 7 11.3 Ja 
Chong, Jji ( - ) Hong 
Can a man liv; without food ? 
582—4 Au 

Trees understand our talk. 5-26- -9 J1 
CIVILIZATION 

SINGH, Bhagavatiprasad. [ M. A. 

■Unnatural civilization. 2i'2- 5 Ja 

Coleridge as a religious thinker. By 
N. K. Chatterjec. 327-30 Ma 
Conception of Ptiraniatma m Nyaya- 
Vaisesika. By Umesha Mishra. 

760—8 De 

Creation. By Jaiwant Ram. 318 — 2.^ Ma 
Criminal P, Who is not a. By E. J. 
Samuel. 428—9 My 

Damodar.i, Saint. Trans By Balmukuiid 
Verma from the Kalyan 333—8 Ma 

Daudekar. S. V. 

Sankaracharya' B analysis of experi- 
ence. 85- -8 Ja 

Darling of love (art illus) By J. C. 
Merh. n 24V Ja 

ms, S. N. (artist) 

Chaitanya ( Sri. in ecstasy ) ( «irt illus ) 
n 344 Ma 

orT'I'A. Elireiulraiiatb [.\r..\.. Ved,uitaratna 
God is all. 156—9 Ja 

HKOI.AMK \R, D. D. ( artist ) 

Ahalya. (art illus) 608. 

Brahma with Sakti 633 Go 

Chamuuda the goddess of war ( art 
illus) 40 Ja 

Charioteer, the Divine (art illus) 729 De 

Messenger of peace ,, 585 n 

632 So 

Rama and Sabari ( art illus ) 2 /2 n 205 Fe 



IV 


DKSAI, Eanu ( artist ) noWKRA, Makhana Prasad. 

Sakti and Siva (art illus) 174, » 246 Ja My beloved {poe 17 O 371 Ap 


In the bower of Briudavana ( Krishna ) 
( art illus ) 125 Ja 

Kailasa on the summit of ( art illus ) 
748 De 

destruction, On the way of. By V, S. 
Sharma. 389—92 Ap 

PKVi, Tandra. 

Illumination. 522- 3 Jl 

Kindness to man and beast ( as dic- 
tated by a holy man ) 484—6 Ju 

Bewali. By H. P. Poddar. 705—7 Nov 

Bhammapada on ‘Control of mind' 

(11 points— extracts on Uh cover) 
6c< 392— 3 p. “Wise man” (4 /)408My 

DHARMA 

Goyandka, J. Necessity of Dharma. 
307-10 Mil 

Dharma, Aphorisins on Extracts from 
Oambhiranathji on 4th cover bet 440 
& 1 My 

Dialogue A. By H, P. Poddar. 
560-2 Au 

l^IKSHITA, Appayya. quoted ( 4 /: ‘Scholars... 
in x^olitics...') 375 Ap 

DlKvSHiT.vu. V. R, Ramachandra [ .M. A. 
Early history of Pasupata Yoga. 
452-4 Ju 

Some political theories and insti- 
tutions in the Ramayana. 272—4 Fe 

Disillusionment. By N. Subbaramaiya 
322-7 Ma 

Disinterested service for spiritual 
growth (under ‘Unto Bliss’) by Siva 
755-7 De 

Divine commandments ( under ‘Unto 
Bliss' ) By Siva 601—3 Se 

Divine love. By Vidyanand. 342—3 Ma 

Dootrine of, unity. By Bamaswami, 
107-13 Ja’ 


Dual personality of man. By Eeshab- r^f 
nath sharma. 440 My 

Durga, the Conception of Sri. 

By Akshaya K. Banerjee. 644—51 Or^ 

Durga-puja. By Basant K. Chatterj^] 
641—4 Oc 

Duty. By D. S. Paowala. ( on the 4th 
cover ) bet 296 & 7 Fe 

yar 

Duty of man. By J. Goyandka. 284—7 Fe ' 

Dwelling deep ( Inner view of life, soul, 
body) By Arthur E. Massey. 
267-71 Fo 

KK'AXATII A quoted ( 3 1 'Single-minded 
devotion ’) 768 De 

Evening, Welcome the. By Chandra 
Bhanu Singh. 590 Se ya 

Evils do not He in Self, bet 584 A: 5 
Au. 4th cover. iit. 

Experience, Ascent of. By K. S. 
Ramaswami Sastri. 082 -7 Nov i.y 

Factors conducive to spiritual welfare 
(under ‘Unto Bliss') By Siva 
702-4 Nov 

Faith and satsang, Need for. 

By J. Goyandka. 596-9 Sep 

.v'l’r 

Faith can work miracles. By Swami 
Sivananda. 447-9 Ja 

By 

Faith in God. By Kshitindranath Tagore. 
394-9 My 

By 

Five questions. By. H. P. Poddar. ji 
193-9 Ja 

Five sheaths. By Dasaratha Sharma. 
149-51 Ja 

FMNT, S. Bradbury ( “Resurgam” 
Marvellous powers of a Yogi), (repr. 
from "Aryan Path" ) 378— 85 Ap 

Food P, Can a man live without. B> 

Iii Hong Chong. 582-4 Au 

Fourfold path. By Sri Krishnaprem ' 
50-6 Ja 



V 


ridudli At Vodttiiita. 170-12 Jn 

AMBHIRANATHJI, Yogi 
Aphorisms ou dharma ( 11 pts ) ( on 
Ith cover ) bet. 410 Sz 1 My 

ayatri Mantra. By N. K. Srivastava. 
514- 7. J1 

'orge V, The Late King, n 245 Ja 

iOSil, Atal Behari. Vedantic truth. 
177-9 Ja 

loSii.Xt Araviuda. see Aurobiudo. Sri 
.tdumal, Dayaraiu. Truth and Vedanta 
137-8 Ja 

Srt.i and the Yoga-sutra. 

By J. Goyandka. 5o7— 10 JL 

jUrt quoted (0: 30) ‘He who Booth Me—’ 
oil first p. of each issue. ( 3 /: ‘One 
whose mind is entirely at peace...’) 

/:iH De 

‘Supreme joy...’) 405 My 

7111, Some questions bearing ou the. 
By J. Goyandka. 741—4 T)e 

;ir\ 

3 ^.\ .\ I ; A \ AN DA, Suami. 

I'odciuta Marga in the Bhagavadgita. 
b't -8 Ja 

.5 Ml A, Raghunandau B. 

^:dantic fourth prasthaua and the final 
Uita. 138-9 Ja 

HASTri, r. m. Computation of the 
Bhagavadgita. 216—17 Ja 

Ol'IS 

i!V.VKKY BKHARi. The Song of the Gopia. 
{poe full I. p. ) 620 Se 

ospei of Vedanta. By Swami Suddha- 
uanda Bharati. 114—21 Ja 

OsWAMi, Hamanatha (artist) Tara’s 
lamentation ( art illus ) 295 Fe 

OviNDA, Anagarika B. 

Meditation on the origination and des- 
truction of worlds. 439-40 My 

^VINDADASA. Saint. Trans. 
Balmukund Verma. 577—81 


(lOVlND (-) Sahai, Saint. Trans. By 
Balmukund Verma. 524-5 J1 

God and the world ( extract from Katho- 
panisad 2: 5 ( 8—11 ) 148 Ja 

God, Faith in. By Kshitindrauath 
Tagore. 394—9 My 

God-intoxicated, the World of the. By 
H. P. Poddar. 748 -51 De 

God is all. By Uirendranath Dutta. 
156—9 Ja 

God the great reality. By 11. Srinivasa 
376-7 Ap 

GOD 

AIVAK, R. Krishuaswauii. The Great 
Being 529—33 J1 

(‘.OYANDKA, J. The instructor on God and 
bis UeareiB. 659—62 Oc 

.SANKAKALifAkVA, H. H. Bharati Krishna 

Tirtha. 

Sankara ou God, soul and the uniYerse. 
2—20, 250-9, 298—306 Ja— Ma 

SASTRI, Dewan Bahadur K. S. Rama- 
swami. Lure of God 591—3 Sep 

God’s testing. By Swami Sivaiianda. 
490-2 J1 

(JUY.ANDKA, Jayadayal. 

Duty of man. 284—7 Fe 

Gita and the Yoga-Sutra (a compara- 
tive study ) 507—10 J1 

Ineffable mood of a Jnaui. 62—4 Ja 

Instruction ou God and his hearers. 
659-62 Oc 

Jivatma. 555—7 Au 

Lord embodied as au avatar. 

698—701 Nov 

Necessity of Dharma. 307—10 Ma 
Need for faith and satsang. 596—9 Sep 
Secret of Karina. 125—36 Ja 

Some questions bearing ou the Gita« 
741—4 De 

Some ufesul hints ( on bhajaua, 
dhyana ) 461—2 Ju 



VI 


Thirteen vital points. 4o6— 8 My 

Worship the Lord in your own house 
373- 5 Ap 

Great being, the. T5y K. Krishnaswami 
r>29- -33 Jl 

Great hour, the. FSy Aiiilbarn Ray. 77 Ja 

Greatness of saukara. By Swarni Asesa- 
nanda. 449—52 Ju 

Guha and Bharata, The meeting of. 
(art illus) By T. K. Mitra. « 392 Ap 

Guha falling at the feet of Sri Vasistha 
( art illus ) By T. K. Mitra. n 392 Ap 

Guide, the. By ‘Ghakrapani’. 600 Se 

(U TTA, Noliiii K. Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga 
( a Yoga of the art of life ) 501- 4 Jl 

Sky is clear, The. (poe 2-3 /) 687 Nov 
GURU 

.•\ALMAL, Subba Laxmi. Sri Siva the 
great guru. -186—7 Ju 

Happiness. By S. S. Noor. 275—6 Fe. 

Happiness- By V. S. Sharma. 488 Ju 

Hanisagita extracted “Who receives 
homage” bet. 536 & 7 Ju 4th cover. 

Happy embrace (of Bibhishana to 
, Rama ) ( art illus ) n 488 Ju 

ilAkIDAS, Thakur Sri. By Dcvendra G. 
Ray. 621-6 Se 

Head or heart By Vidyanand. 

372—3 Ap 

Him I see everywhere ( art illus of 
Radha and several Krishnas ) By B. 
K. Mitra n 247 Ja 

HIMMATDAS, Saint. traus from 
Kalyana, by Balmukunda Yorma. 

HIRIYANNA, M. [ A., I.. T. 

The world and the individual. 

589-90 Sc 

How can one be satisfied P By H. P. 
Poddar. 608-11 Se 

lI.T.r.MIN.Vri<)N. By ‘jl aiidra Devi. 

522—3 Jl 


ri.Li;STKATl().\S, A Peep into tb.' 
245- 8 Ja: 295 l^'e; 344 Ma; 392 Ap. is.: 
Ju; 536 Jl; .584 Au; 632 Se; 728 K,,. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: Goloured. 

Ahalya, Liberation of. By 1). D. De.i; ... 
likar. 608 n 632 Se 

t 

Bower of Bj'indavaii, In the. By Kai!;. 
Dosai. 125 n 247 

Bharata in meditation. By Jagann.d i. 
681. n 728 Nov 

Brahma with Sakti ( Radha KrisluKi) 
ByD. D. DeolalikaJ' 633 Oc 

Broken Oath. By the late Ramos* liW i? 
PraSad Varma 145 n 247 Ja 

Ghaitany a in ecstasy. By S. N.Da-' vv 
II 344 Ma 

Ghaitanya Mahaprabliii. By 1' 
Mitra. 107 ii 247 Ja 

Ghamunda: the Goddess of War 1./ 

D. Deolalikar. 40 n 246 Ja 

Charioteer, the Divine. ByD. D. I'-ni 
likar. 729. 

Chastising the Sea (Rama) By 
Hath. 489 » 536 Jl 

Crying for the moon. By Jagami.i'. 
511 n 536 Jl 

Darling of love. By Jagauuath C 
168 n 247 Ja 

Delightful vision (Arjuna sees Ki i' fii O' 
By D. D. Deolalikar. 560 w 581 Au 

Durga, the Goddess. By JyotiniMit;. 
644 Oc 

lilcstasy of divine love. By Soinahil| 
Shah 208 » 248 Ja 

Guha and Bharata, meeting of. t’y 
T. K. Mitra. 345 n 392 Ap 

Guha falling at the feet of Vaflisth.i. 
By T. K. Mitra 369 » 392 Ap 

Guru Nanak and the origin of tb*?* 
Panja Sahib. By Sarada C. , 

228 n 248 Ja 
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Happy embrace (Barna and Bibhiflbana) 
By U. K. Mitra. 441 n 488 Ju 

Him I Bee everywhere (Krishna) By 
Binoy K. Mitra. IGG n 9A1 Ja 

KailaBa: on the summit of. By Kaiiu 
Dcsai 748 Be 

Tjord of Yogis. By Bainprasad of 
Bouaras 8 n ^45 Ja 

Muhalaxmi, Sri. By B.K. Mitra. 705 Nov 

Matsy avatar. By Sateyeudranath Base 
3.'? I n 342 Ma 

T.!i meditation. By Sarada C. Ukil. 80 « 
■MG Ja 

Mosaenger of Peace, ( Krishna in 
Kaurava court, as) 585 » 032 Se 

Prisoner of Love. By Binoy K. Mitra. 
103 II 247 Ja 

N.irsi Mehta at Goloka. By Sornalal 
Shah 537 n 584 Au 

K:\inaand Sabari. By T). D. Doolalikar 
PV2 n 205 Pe 

U(’(‘Ollectiou ( Krishna duds Cliampaka 
iMrlaud ) By Satyendranath Basu. 465 
/I 488 Ju 

3 ikti and Siva. By Kaiiu Desai 74 « 
''46 Ja 

Siinkaracharya. By J. C. Merh, 57 
n 246 Ja 

isivira (king) and Jadabharata. By 
Jyotiriudra 425 n 440 My 

'i'ara’B lamentation. By Kamauatha 
Goswami 248 n 295 Fc 

Unhappy error ( Bharata hurts Hariu- 
niau ) By Jagannatha. 339 n 440 My 

Vedanta Personified. By Binoy K. 
Mitra 1 II. 245 Ja 

I] .LUSTBATIONS in black and white 
. Cliamundi Temple Mysore 652 Oc 

^oysalesvara Temple at Helevid 
666 Oc 

Madhvacharya, Sri. 21 Ja 

B 


Mysore, Chamunda temple: Statue of 
Nandi near 652 Oc 

Nimbarkacharya, Sri. 21 Ja 

Bamanujacharya, Sri. 21 Ja 

Saradamba ( Goddess ) at Sringeri 
656 Oc 

Siva and Gauri in Hoysaleshwar 
Temple 057 On 

Vallabhacharya, Sri. 21 Ja 

Volluvar, Saint. 430 My 

Immortality. By Arthur K. Massey 
ipoe 14 /)415 My 

In meditation ( art illivs ) By Sarada 
Ukil 89 n 246-7 Ja 

In luciiioriam ( demise of II. II. Jagad- 
guru Anautacharya of Kaiichi ) 
031 Se 

In search of Thee. By C. S. Sharma. 
003-4 Se 

individual, The world and the. By M. 
Iliriyanna. 589-90 Se 

Ineflable mood of a Jnani. By 
J. Goyandka. 62—4 Ja 

infatuation, Our. by ‘Siva’. 292— 5 Fe 

Instructor on God and his hearers.' 
By J. Goyandka. 659—62 Oc 

Is the world real ? By ‘who*. 
96- -100 Ja 

[YKK, V. Subrahmaiiya. 

What does Vedanta signify to a 
modern mind P 563—70 Au 

J.\G.-\NX.\TH.\ ( artist ) 

Bharata in meditation ( art illus ) 
ft 728 Nov 

Chastising the sea ( art illus ) 
II 536 J1 

Crying for the moon ( Krishna as a 
child) (art illus) 511 n 536 J1 
Darling of Love. 168 n 247 Ja 

Unhappy error ( Bharata hurting Hanu- 
man ) ( art illus ) 393 n 440 My 
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JAGANNATHBAS, Saint (of Puri) 
trans from Kalyana by Balmukund 
Verma. 421 — 5 My 

Jagat, Nature of the. By V. Brahmayya. 
260-G Pe 

JlTA, AI. AI. Hr. Gaugauatha [ Af. A., T). bitt. 
MiBConception regarding Sankara 
Vedanta. 49 Ja 

JIVA 

Poddar, H. P. How can wc bo 
Batielied P ( a Jiva is never satisfied) 
608-11 Se 

JIVA and Isvara 
RUARADWAJ, Krishnadutta. 

Can Jiva become Iswara P IGO — 2 Ja 

Jagjivan Saheb extracted ( 2 / : ‘a true 
devotee ’ ) 446 Ju 

Jaiua Sutras extracted “One who if 
sceptic ”(40 408 My 

JIVA and Siva 

Goyandka, J M’rue reform. 
G18--20 Au 

iBva Goswaiiii ( Sri ), Philosophy of. 
By Mahaiiamavruta Brahniachari. 
543- 8 Au 

J 1 VA-SIvVA KA -Maharaj 
True Vedanta. 30—G Ja 

Jivanmukti (extract from Yogavaaishtha) 
207 Ja 

Jivatma. By J. Goyandka. 5f3 — 7 Au 

Jnanadeva quoted (G? : ‘a devotee of the 
Liord...’ ) 724 Nov 

( 4 / ; ‘He alone is perpetual 

Sannyasi...’ 715 Nov 

Jnanif The ineffable mood of a. 
By J. Goyandka 62-— 4 Ja 

Joy-pcace. By S. Sri Krishna Bass 
Noor. 416—9 My 

'*’udge not that yo be not judged. By 
1^. J. Samuel. 5: J1 

JYoTikindua ( artist ) 

Durga, the Goddess. 644 Oc 


King Sauvira and Jadabharat; 

n 440 My 

K.AHIR quoted (3/: ‘What will you gain 
44C Ju 

( 3 ? on sensual pleasures ) 542 Au 
{'AnA true searcher ’ ) 651 Oo 

( 8 I Be. ‘Allow yourself to be chcai 
ed...’) 

KARMA 

Goyandka, J. Secret of Kniina, 

125-36 Ja 

KATHA and KENA Upanisads. 
Mahadevau, T. M. P. Stories from tl 
Upanisads; Katha. 720—4 Nov Kii 
612—4 Se 

Kathopanisad quoted 
H 5 /8 — 11 “God and thf woiifV 
( poc L7 I ) 148 Ja 

“Chariot of life” (17/) 169 J.t 

KKITH, A. Berriedale ( /). c. /.. t,:!! 

h\ li. A. Vedic monotheism, ‘il *- 5- 
Au 

Khaiidava, Conflagration in. By B-i.-.iiit 
K. Chatter ji. 739—40 Be 

Kindness to man and beast. By 'L' 'unr, 
Bevi. 484- 6 Ju 

KiSUGUb, Balrarn. Sec Bairn mki.^iors. 
Krishna, Sri. By Fien Misu; 
629-31 Se 

KKrSHNA-J’KKM, Sri ( Mr. Nixon ) 

The Fourfold Path ( Sadhana-ch.itiiEh^ 
taya ) 00—6 Ja 

KRISHNA 

KOy, Bilip K. Balagopal (poe. 24 0 
20 Ja 

KRISHNA and Vedanta 
bOVKR OF VKDANTA A. Sri Krishna i*! 
the Brahma as propounded l?y| 
Vedanta. 346—56 Ap 

(Krishna as a child) crying for the 
(art illuB) By Jagannatha. » ^ ^ 

Krishna as seen by Arjuua intbeKu^U| 
kshetra ( art illus ) 584 Au 
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Srii of Vrindavana. By Swami Mahayoga or the straight and narrow 


^■ithnai 

^ehoBananda. 586—8 So 

Let, 'I’liy will be done {poe 5 l) By 
Badnruddin. 73 Ja 

lifn, Romance of. By S. L. Sahani. 
Fe 

'.fird embodied as an Avatar a. 

By J. Goyandka. 698—701 Nov 

hold of Yogis (art illns ) By Ram- 
pr.u’.id 8 n 245 Ja 

jove of Self ( ext. from Brihada- 
rcijiyakopanishad 2: 4/5 ) 136 Ja 

[l.oVrii of VI-:danTA, a. Sri kriflhna is 
the Jirahma propounded by Vedanta, 
olij .bO Ap 

[Luio of God. By K. S. Ftamaswami 
Siiifri. 501—3 So 

MMjHWA [ Bhuvaneehwar N. Misra, 

M. A. ] 

Li To and philoBophy of Sri vallabha- 
^hi.iiya, 189- 03 Ja 


path. By who. 615-9, 673-8, 716-9 
Se— Nov 

MAIITIIA, J. r. 

The MetamorphoBis. 533—5 J1 

Maitrayana Upanisad extracted in trans. 
6:3d “Salvation” (20/) 142 Ja 

MAjr.MDAK, Sridhar. [ M. A. 

Bhedabheda Byetom of Vedanta. 

68-71 Ja 

MAIJ’KDAS quoted (o /: ‘He alone is 
worthy ’ ) 523 J1 

Man, Dual pcrBonality of. By Keshaba- 
nath Sharma. 440 My 

MANDANA Misra. 

SASTkl, S. S. Suryaiiarayana. Brahma- 
dwaita of Mandana Miera. 504—7 J1 

MarvellouR powers of a Yogi. By S. 
Badbury Flint ( ‘ReBurgam’ ) 378— 85 Ap 

MaBBoy, Arthur E. 

Dwelling deep ( Timer view of life, 
soul, body) 267—71 Fe 


lladhv.icharya, Sri. n 246 Ja 
1A!>JIVA 

S\STi:i, Damodara. Philosophy of 
Madhva. 4V-H Ja 

^bih;ibliai'ata extracted ( 14 pte. “Who 
irtiiiL'cendfl Borrow” ) bet. 488 <5c 9 Ju 
■Uh cover. 

kfAllAliHAl^ATA, story from the. 

1 diatykkjki^, Basanta K. Conflagration 
in Khandava 739-40 De 

[iahadkvan, t. m. p. 

I Stories from the Upanisads 
1. ( Kona ) 614 Se 

( Katha ) 720—4 Nov 
M;ibalakBmi, ( art illuB ) By B. K. 
705 Nov 

► p V Brahraachar i . 

of Sri Jiva Goswami. 

513-8 Au 

i. Worship of. By ‘Siva’ [ « 

] bet. 680 & 1 Oc 


^‘d-haBakt 
t.lth cov( 


Immortality {poc 14 /) 415 My 

Yoga as sacrifico and service to 
humanity. 593—5 Se 

Message of a modern seer ( Edw. , 
Carpenter ) 455-- 60 Ju 

Only Being, The. 360—3 Ap 

What does mysticism mcaiip 690—7 Nov 
Matsyavatara ( art illus ). n 344 Ma 

Mayavada, anew perspective. By A. B. 
Pux'aui. 89—95 Ja 

Mazumdar, Nakuleswar. [B. A., B. T. 
Veda and Vedanta. 203—6 Ja 

Meditation, 111. (art illus) By Sarada 
Ukil n 246 Ja 

Meditation on the origination and des- 
truction of worlds. By Anagarika B. 
Govinda. 437—9 My 

MEHTA, Narsi. 

Narsi Mehta in Goloka (art illuB ) 

If 584 All 
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Message from witbin. By a Sannyasi 
living on the banks of the Ganges. 
366—7 Ap 

Messages from the other world. By N. 

K. Chattorjec. 520—1 J1 
Metamorphosis. By J. P. Mehta. 533—5 J1 
Metaphysical and spiritual implications 
of the Advaita Vedanta, By Mahendra- 
nath Sircar. 29—40 Ja 

(Mirabai ) in ecstasy of divine love. ( art 
illus ) by Somalal Shah n 248 Ja 
Miracles, Faith can work. By Swami 
Sivanauda 447—9 Ju 

Misconceptions regarding Sankara 
Vedanta. By M. M. Dr. G. Jha 49 Ja 

Mishrai Umoeha. [ M. A., D. Ditt. 

Background of the Badarayana Sutras. 
140-2 Ja 

Conception of Paramatir.a in Nyaya 
Vaiseshika. 760—8 De 

Misra, Ben. 

Sri Krishna. 629--31 Se 

MITRA, Binoya K. ( artist ) 

Him I see everywhere ( art illus ) 
156 n 246 Ja 

Mahalaksmi (art illus) 705 Ncv 

r 

Mahaprabhu Ghaitanyadeva ( art illus ) 
107 H 246 Ja 

Prisoner of love ( art illus ) 193 n 
247-8 Ja 

Vedanta Fersonihed ( art illus ) In 
245 Ja 

MITKA, T. K. ( artist ) 

Guha falling at the feet of Vasistha 
( art illus ) n 392 Ap 

Meeting of Guha and Bharata. ( art illus ) 
M. 392 Ap 

Mother, The Divine, worship of. By 
Swami Ashesananda. 670—80 Oo 

Mother, Divine. Odes to. By Kshitindra- 
nath Tagore. 634— » ) Oc 

MITRA. U. K. ( artist ) 

Happy embrace 441 n 488 Ju 


Mundakopanishad extracted "Self-rcalj^J 
tion...” (9/) 227 Ja 

MUKHOPADIIYAYA, Satyamsu M. [M. A., 

T.' 

Brahmavidya and Vedanta. 220--/ .Tii 

Mukti, the way to. extracted from 
Sankara ( 10 / ) 179 Ja 

My beloved {poc 17 z) By Mak»un. 
prasad Dowera 371 Ap 

My darling. By H. P. Poddar. 38f:-7 Ap 

Mysore, Holy. By C. S. R. Sornay.ijulu 
652—8 Oc 

MYSTICISM. 

MASvSKY, Arthur E. What does myAic- 
ism mean ? C90— 7 Nov. 

NAME, Divine. j 

Bhagavatiiin ‘Spiritual vuiueof; 

the Divine name’ ( on 4th covi-r)&f;’ 
728 and 9 Nov 

Nanak (Guru) and the origin <.i the 
Paiija Sahib ( art illus ) By Sarad i Ukil 
H 248 J a 

NARADA quoted ( 4 /: ‘The sands ot 0 ):e' 

life do not cease ’ ) 619 Se ( c 

‘One who lotus feet ' ) 738 l a 

Nature of the Jagat. By V. Brahiiv-iyyii. 
260 - 0 Fe 

Necessity of dharma. By J. Goya^.' ska 
307- -10 Ma 

Nilambardas, Saint ( trans By 
inukund Verma) 367—71 Ap 

Nimbarka Philosophy. By Swami I’lnna- 
nandadas. 180—9 Ja 

Nimbarkacharya, Sri ( art illus ) n 216 Ja 

Noor, S. SrikrishuadaBB. 

Happiness. 275—6 Pe 

Joy-peace. 416—9 My 

Not a hair of mine is ever touclied. 
By Vasudova Angirash. 147-8 J-". 

Nyaya-Vaiseshika, Conception of 

matmain.By Umesha Mishra. 76 
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OfloFi to Mother Divine. By Kehitindra- 
]j;ith Tagore 034—40 Oc 

Ou the way to destruction By V. S. 
Sharma. 389—92 Ap 

Ojjly Being. By Arthur E. Massey . 

300—3 Ap 

I Oth-T’ world, Messsage from the. By 
' N K. Chatterji 520-1 J1 

Oui infatuation (under ‘Unto Bliss*) By 

I 292'“”5 Ee 

, Oui tdlves [ Vedanta number of Kalyana- 
lUlpataru] 243-4 Ja 

mmnani, H. S. [ n. A. 

Search after truth. 535—6 J1 

[ PoDchakosha ] Five sheaths. By 
,i 'a.jharatha Sharma. 149—51 Ja 

rAXMlA, Tarachanda. 

'Lo the little animals ( poc 32 I ) 287 Fe 

i'A<rAM.l,A, D. S. quoted 
JJuty ( Extracted and pts. on 4th 
cover ) bet 296 £'7 Fe 

‘P: .iyor’ ( 14 1) 626 Se 

Piira :md apara bhakti. By Jadunath 
Sinha. L43-4 Ja 

'.MAXANDADAS, Swami 
Niinbaika phioBophy. 180—9 Ja 

Parajuatma ( Conception of ) in Nyaya- 
VaiBGBhika. By Umesha Mishra. 

700 -. a De 

PiiBupata Yoga, Early history of the. 
V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. 

402-4 Ju 

PATANjaIjI’S Yogasutra 

vN’DKA, J. Gita and the Yogasutra. 

^>07 ^10 Jl 

Peace, Mt ssenger of. [ Krihsna in the 
court of Dhritara8htra](art illuB)«632Se 

P®ep ia tQ illustrations. 245—8 Ja 
295 Fe: 344 Ma; 392 Ap; 440 My 
POEMS 

276^'' of prosperity ( 15 /) 


ARJAVA. God of victory ( 16 / ) 332 Ma 

BADURUDDIN, The Late Baba. Let Thy 
will be done (51) 73 Ja 

DOWKra, Makhan Prasad. My Beloved 
( 17 O 371 Ap 

MASSKY, Arthur E. Immortality ( 14 / ) 
415 My 

PANDIA, Taracband. Fame and honour 
( 24 / ) 570 Au; To the little animals. 
287 I’e 

PRASAD, Hainandan. Voice from the 
moon. 271 Fc 

RAA^ Anilbaran. Great hour ( 16 / ) 77 Ja 

ROY, Dilip Kumar. Bala Gopala (242) 
20 Ja 

SAilANAXDA 

Mystic call of the murali ( 40 f ) 
554 Au 

Revel with the soul ( 37 Z ) 296 Fe 
To the spirit of night ( 10 / ) 513 Jl 
SHARMA, B. R. Abode of God (12 Z) 6400c 
The Vision (16 z) 343 Ma 

SUNDARAAf, V. A. 

A Prayer ( L2 Z ) 56 Ja 

Philosophy of Madhva. By Daniodar 
Sastri. 47-8 Ja 

PODl).\R, Hanumanparsad. 

Dewali. 705—7 Nov 

Dialogue, A [ on Brahmajnana ] 

560-2 Au 

Fivo questions [Prakriti, Cosmos, Jiva, 
PuruBhottamu,, Yoga ] 193—9 Ja 

How ean one bo satisfied P 608—11 Se 

My darling. 386 — 7 Ap 

Satsaug. 669—72 Oc 

Thy laughter ! 331-2 Ma 

Warning, A. 425—7 My 

We want Him not. 475-6 Ju 

What does the Ramayana teach us P 
288-90 Fe 
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World of the God-intoxicated. 7d8— 51 
De 

Your swaraj. 511— iJ J1 

Political theories and institutions in 
the Ramayana, some. By V. R. Rama- 
Chandra Dikshitav. Pe 

l*KAIIl,Al>A iiiwtc.l ( ‘A /: ‘Supreme joy’ ) 
7:iB Be ( ‘That alone is lujruur ) 
d05 My 

Prasad, Uarnandan. [ li. A., I.h. i;. 

Voice Iroin the inoon(poc 5'J / ) '271 Fc 

Prayer, A. By V. A. Sundaram. 56 Ja 

Prayer its implications. By M. S. Sri- 
nivas Sarin a. 725—7 Nov 

Problem of life. By Vishnuprasad G. 
Baxi. d6d— 0 Ap 

I’l’KANi, A. B. 

Mayavada, a new pcrsi)ectivc. 89—95 Ja 

Quest of the absolute. By K. S. Rama- 
Bwami Sastri 100- 2 Ja 

Quotatioji, Anonymous ( text & trans ) 

2TT ’ 

( XI) 633 Oc 

KAIILM i/«o/ci/ ( 3 /; ‘Thou has fixed thy 
mind on wealth’) 60d Se 

Jaiwant. /i. .\., li. T. 

Creation 318- 2'2 Ma 

[Rama] Chastisinff the sea ( art illus ) By 
Ja^annath. n 536 J1 

Rama ( Sri ) ;i.iid Sabari ( art illus ) 
» 295 h’e 

Ramakrishna Bova ( Sri ), ( The prophet 
of Tjovo and ITarmony ) 

By an Admirer 775-6 Be 

Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (d /) 
[on patience J 375 Ap (4 /; ‘There is 
no harm if a boat. ..in water...’) 

707 Nov 

Rauiakritliiia Paramahamsa, Sri. By 
Basan- K. Chatterjeo. 09—11 My 

Ramakrishna as a re maker of men. By 
Benoy K. Sarkar 71—3 Ja 


Ramakrishna ( Sri ) birth centenary, py 
Swami Snddhananda. 173—5 Ja 

RAMANA [ Maharsi ], Sri, of Tiruvaur,ci- 
malai. 

Mahayoga By “Who” 615—9,^673.8, 
716-9 Se-Nov 

Ramanuja ( Sri ) and his system n\ 
philosophy. By H. II. Jagadtiuru 
Anantacharya of Conjeeverusu. 
21- 4 Ja 

Ramanujacharya, Sri. ( art il ) n 2X’o J,i 

Hamaprasad (artist) [of Ben.in.;- 
liOrd of Yogis (art illus) 8 n '345 Ja 

KA:\r.\s\v.\:Mr, 

Doctrine of unity 107—13 Ja 

KA.MA'rik'rilA, Sivami. 

Vcdaiitic dirLctions [ on the 4 th cov.. r ] 
bcl 632 Sc 3 Se 

UAMAYANA 

Bikshitar, V. R. Rainachandra. 

Some liolitical theories Sc iustiluti . Mf 
ill the Ramayana 272— d Fe 

Poddar, n. I’. What does the Raii' .ty. 
teach us .0 288- -90 Fe 

RAMKS\ AKPKASAD VAK.MA, The h'ti. 
(artist) The Broken oath ld5. 
n 2d7 Ja 

KAY, Anilbarau. 

The Great hour (poc 16 /) 

Methods of Vedantic kiiowlodj^c 
( compiled from Sri Aurobindo’s The 
IJfe Dhinc ) 25 — 9 Ja 

K.\Y. Bevendra C. 

Thakur Sri ilaridas [Muslim Vajp’i- 
nava saint of Bengal 1 621—6 Se 

Recollection ( art illus ) [ Krishna linds 
champaka garland] n 488 Ju 

Reform, True. [jiva&Siva] By ‘SivV 
518-20 Au 

Religious consciousneBS, Siguifleauce and 
value of. By K. S. Bamaswami 
Sastri 790—8 De 
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Religious thinker, Coleridge as a. By 
N. K* Chatter jee 327—30 Ma 

. 1 ? i.:snRAGAM’ ' ( S. Badbury Flint ) 

Marvellous powers of Yogi. 

;378-fi5 Ap 

Revel .with the soul. ( /i. 37 Z) By 

Sainananda 296 Fo 

Kijiveda. quoted (text andtrans) “«n'iTTq% 

(A 1) 393 My 

Roniaiice of life. By S. Ti. Shahani 
■.^OL-2 Fe 

Kov, Dilip K. 

Ti.ila Gopala[Boy Krishna ]( /)oc 24 Z) 
20 Ja 

Sjkb.ui. 8ri Rama and (art illus ) 
n Fe 

SrilMl.idvaita, The doctrino of. By 
!J. Kutumba Sastry. 119— 203 Ja 

San iti(.e Borvioe to huniauity, Yoga iis. 
By Arthur 11. Massey. 503- 5 Se 

Sahiijo Dai. quoted (1 /: 'To the iusenHi- 
ll"... world appears...’ ) 715 Nov 

damador ( trans from Kalyan By 
IJ.ilimikuud Ycrma ) 333- 8 Ma 

5ALVA dai Baiia 

S\S‘i’ui, S. Suryanarayaiia. Srikanthiya 
i'liva darsaua. 78 — 81 Ja 

jiiid Siva ( art illus) By Kanu 
H 24G Ja 

Siilvation ( Bxtract from Maitrayana 
upanisad, G; 34 ) 142 Ja 
SAM. \>: AN DA 

At Brindabaii. 344 Ma 
Kovel with the bou1(/»o<; 37 /) 296 Fe 
SAMi;}..!,. K. J. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. 

525 J1 

What is Bin P 465 Ju 
"Who IB not a criminal i> 428—9 My 
SASKak \ extracted "ne am I” ( 8 i ) 217 Ja 
' alone Is poor....' ( 2 / ) 416 Ju 
'^t-realize God...’ (If) 464 Ju 
to mnktl’ ( 10 / ) 179 Ja 


Sankara, The greatness of. By Swam! 
Ashesananda. 449—52 Ju 

Sankara, Bhagavan Sri (on God the 
Soul and the universe. ) By Li;. H. 
Sarikaracharya Bharati Krislinatirtha 
of Puri. 2—20, 250^ 9, 298— 30G Ja— Ma 

SAN KARA- Vedanta 
JHA, M. M. Dr. Gauganatha. Miscon- 
ceptions reg. Sankara-Vedanta. 49 Ja 

H. II. Auant;.icharyfi...of Kanchi. Sri 
Ramanuja and bis system of 
philosophy. 21—4 Ja 

SASTRI, Kokilcswar. Our waking and 
dreaming in Sankara Vedanta 
57-61 Ja 

SANK.XkAlM.VkVA, II. 11. Bliarati .Krislma- 
tirthci...Puri. 

Bhagavan Sri Sankara on God, the 
soul aud the universe. 2—20, 250—9 
298— :'06 Ja— Ma 

Saiikaracharya, Sri Sri. (art illus) 
ft 246 Ja 

Saiikai’achai y .I’s analysis ol experiences. 
By S. V. r.)andekar. 85—8 Ja 

SANNV.\.si, A (on banks of...Gaiiga) 
Message from within. 366-7 Ap 

Sannyasis, wake up. By Swami Siva- 
nanda. 356-'/ Ap 

SAKKAk, Benoy K. [M. .\. 

Kamakrishna as a remaker of man. 
7 1- -3 Ja 

v8AkAI.\, M. S. Srinivasa. [AI. A. 

Prayer— its implications. 725-7 Nov 

S.-VRAlA, V. Subrahnianya. 

Avasthatraya or thc3 unique method 
of Vedanta. 103i- 7 Ja 

Sastri, Acluiryii...CiosivaiHi Damodarji 
Philosophy of Madhhva. 17-8 Ja 

SASTRI, K. S. Rauiaawami. [ H. A. , U. 1.. 
Ascent of experience. 682—7 Nov 
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Jjure of God. 591—3 Se 

Quest of the Absolute. 100—2 Ja 

Significaucc and value of religious 
conBciouBnesB. 730—8 Pe 

SASTRr, Kokileswara [ Vidyaratanai M.A. 
Our waking and dreaming worlds in 
Sankara Vedanta. 57— Cl Ja 

vSASTRi, S. S. Suryanarayana f. A. 
Brahmadvaita of Mandana misra. 
504—7 J1 

Srikanthiya Saivadarsan. 78—81 Ja 

SASTRTi B. Kutumba. 

Doctrine ol sabdadvaita. 109—203 Ja 

Satsang. By H. V. Poddar. G69— 72 Oc 

Sauvira ( King ) and Jadabharata ( art 
illus by Jyotirindra ) n 440 My 

Science of worship. By Swami Sivananda. 
400-5 My 

Search after truth. By H. S. Painnani. 
535-6 J1 

Search and ye shall find. By Vidya- 
nanda. 463—4 Ju. 

Secret of Karma. By J. Goyandka. 
125-36 Ja 

Secrets of Vedanta. By B. R. Vinayak. 
206-7 Ja 

Self-realization. By Swami Sivananda. 
81-3 Ja 

SKSHADRI, P. [M, A. 

Sivoham ( note 15 / ) 84 Ja 

vSK'i'H, Ganesh P. 

Thoughts on life ( 18 pts ) 581 Au 
(12 pts) 728 Nov 

SHAH, Somalal ( artist ) 

In ecstasy ot divine love, (art illus) 
208 n 248 Ju 

Sir ilAXI. S. D. 

Romance of life. 29. Pe 

SHARMA, B. R. 

The vision (/>oc 16 z) 343 Ma 


SHARMA, Dasharatha [M 

Five sheaths (panch koshas) 149— ci 

SIT.ARMA, Devakinandana [ M. A., i.i,. j] 
Spirit of Vedanta. 45— G Ja 

vSHARMA, Keshabnath. 

Dual personality of men. 440* My 

SIIARMA, V. s. [ IJ. A., r,i,. M 

IlappineBB. 488 Jn 

In search of Thee. 603-4 Se 

On the way to destruction. 389— Ap 

SIIASTRI, R. M. [ Sahityacharya, .\f. A. 
compilation of the BhagAvad-.ita. 
219- 7 Ja 

Significance and value of 
consciousnesB. By K. S. Srinivas fs.i-tr 
730-8 Do 

Sin o, What is. By R. J. Samuel. 

SiXdll, Bhagavati Prasad 
Unnatural civilization. Ja 

SIXC'.II, Chandra Bh an u f '; 

Welcome the evening (11 /) 

SrXHA, Jadunath [ 'SI. i'h. \\ 

Para and apara bhakti. 143-1 J i. 

SIXHA, Raghunandan Prasad. Vod ir.Uc 
4th prasthana and the final 
128 Ja 

‘SIVA’ 

Disinterested service for epiriioai 
growtli [ under ‘Unto ] 

745—7 De 

Divine commandments, (under 'Unto 
Bliss’ ] 601—3 Se 

Evils do not lie in Self, bet 681 | 

Au 4th cover 

Factors conducive to spiritual 
[ under ‘Unto Bliss* ] 702—4 Nov 

Our infatuation 292—5 Fe 
Three words of counsel [ Under LTnto 
Bliss’ ] 662-6 Oc 

True reform 558—60 Au 
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•Unto BliBB' [BerieB of short writings 5 
41 Ma; 358—9 Ap; 49.9—30 My; 
406-7 Ju; 518—20 Jl; Bivine com- 
mandments 601—3 Se; Three words of 
counsel 662— GOc; l^’actors.... Spiritual 
v/elfare 702—4 Nov; DisiutereBted 
■orvice for Bi)iritual growth 745- 7 Be 

\V(»ri?liip of Mahasakti. hct 680 Sc' 1 
(,rj 4th cover 

Siv.L the great guru. By Sri Subba Ijaxmi 
Ahiinal. 486- 7 Ju 

^]i^( \l<, Mahendranath. 

TVb-tiaphysical and spiritual imxilica- 
tions of the advaita Vedanta. 
''■» 40 Ja 

Si\ \\ Swanii 

Coii'iuest of anger 538- 4.^ Au 

I'liitli can work miracles 447- 0 Ju 
C'iiMi's testing 400- 2 Jl 

Wake up. 340—7 Ap 

Stir.'.noo of worship 400—5 Ma 

rtoii-ioaliiiation 81.-3 Ja 

i 

I Sjvoliain. Cy P. Soshadri 84 Ja 

Soiiiayajulu, C. S. H. 

Ifniy Mysore ( il. ) 652- -8 Oc 

Som.! :j,spect.s of teaching Vedanta. By 
M. If. Syed 122- 5 Ja 

Some ubeful hints [ on Bhajau, etc. ] By 
J. Goyandka 461—2 Ju 

SOUli 

Kevel with the soul 
37/) 296 Fe 

i'ANl Bharati Krishnatirtha 

SLiDk;.Li'a on God, Soul and the uui- 
vei'Ko 2-20, 250—9, 298-306 Ja-Ma 

Spiiit. of Vedanta. By Devakiiiaiidau 
Shmiua 145—6 Ja 

Spiritual value of the divine nature 
^^^iigavatam ) 7 pts. beginning 
1‘Ajamila*, on 4th cover ) bet 728 &’ 9 
Kov 

C 


Spiritual welfare, Factors conducive 
to ( ‘Unto Bliss’ ) By ‘Siva’ 702—4 
Nov 

Sri Aurobiiido’s Yoga. By Nolini K. 
Gupta 501- 4 Jl 

Srikanthiya Siva-darsaiia By S. S. 
Suryanarayaiia Sastri 78- -81 Ja 

SRINIVAS.V, II. 

God the great reality 376—7 Ap 

SRIVASTAVA, N. K. L M- A., I,b. JJ. 

The Gay atri mantra 511—7 Jl 

Stories from the Upani shads. By T. P. 
M. Mahadevau ( 1 ) Ken a 612—4 Se, 

(2) Katha 720—4 Nov 
Stray notes on... necessity of worship. By 
Sri Atmananda 412—6 Ju; 493-501 Jl 

Strength behind Arjuna’s weakness. By 
VishnupraBad V. Baxi 468—70 Ju 

SL’hHAkA.MAIVA, N. [ 15. A., IJ. I.. 

Blessed vision. 412 15 My 

Disillusionment, 322.- 7 Ma 

Substratum of all [extract from Briha- 
daranyakopauishad ] 211 Ja 

Sl’DDllAN.-WDA, Swiimi. Sri K.niiakrishna 
birth centenary 173-5 Ja 

Sl'NDAKD.lS (3 /; ‘just as birds 

nestle on a tree at night...' ) 604 Se 

SUNDAKAM, V. A. A Prayer ( 12 / ) 56 Ja 

Sui)eTb uniiiuenosB of Vedanta. By 
Swami Abhedananda 151- 5 Ja 

SrR.Vl>ASA iiuotcJ ( 3/; 'Bhagavau... constant 
Coini)anion...’ ) 756 Oe 

SvetaBvataropanishiid quoicJ ( text Sc 
trans. on Ist p. of an issue ) 

2 ; 17 q’lS.ttSm...’ (3 O 1 Ja 

3 : V ‘<pi: ’ ( 4 I) 489 31 

9 ( 4 1) 039 Au 

10 (4 1) 681 Nov 

13 ‘stpJim:...’ (4 ;) 441 3u; 739 Do 
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6 : 10 (20 297 Ma 

14 ?T^ (40 249 Fe 

IG /) GHfi Se 

17 *?:! ( 4 / ) 315 Al) 

SWAKAJ 

PODDAK i£. 1’. Vour swariij 5L1 3 J1 

SYKl), M. IL. [. -M. A., P. h. IJ., 1). Ott. 
Some aapecta of tho teachings of 
Vijdaiita \9.9.--b Jii 

TA('.()RK, Kshitiiidranath. P'aitli in God 
394* -9 My 

Odes to Mother Divine. 634—40 Oc 

Tantra and Vedanta, l^y Gliintaharan 
Chakravarti 3 75- G Ja 

Tara’s lamentation (art illus ) By 
Ramaiiath Goswami n 995 Fe 

Thee, In soarch of. By V. S. Sharma. 
G03-1 Se 

THEISM 

Ki;iTir, A. B. Vedic monotheism. 
519- 51 An 

Thirteen vital points. By J. Goyandka 
406- 8 My 

Thoughts on life. By Ganesh P. Seth 
798 Nov 

t 

Tliree words of counsel. By 'Siva’ [ under 
‘Unto Bliss’ ] 662—0 Oc 

Thy laughter. By H. P. Poddar 331—2 
Ma 

To the spirit of night {puc 10 1) 513 J1 

Transmigration, Vedas and. By Basanta 
K. Chatter jee. 688- -9 Nov 

Trees understand our talk. By Li Hong 
Chong. 526—9 J1 

TKINI', U. W. quotal ( 5 l\ ‘...Gods word- 
Acknowledgo Me...’ ) 314 Ma 

Trinity of yoga. By Bireshwar Bauor jeo 
70B--15; 752--9 (/o be con) Nov— Be 
TKiP./nir, Kaladhar. 

Baseless antagonism between Bhakti 
and Vedanta 208-11 Ja 


True reform. By ‘Siva’ 558—60 Au 
TRUTH 

Pamnani, H. S. Search after trutii. 
5.35- 6 J1 

Truth and Vedanta. By Bayar.iin 
Giduinal. 137—8 Ja 

TPKAk.XM (jnoted (5 /: ‘The moment one 
entertains.. .acquirement...’ ] 651 oc 

TULASIDASA 

AYVAK, B. Viswauatha. Vedanta in 
Tulasidasa’s works 163—9 Ja 

TPIASIDASA 2 /: ‘Turn your Ij.u’k 

on the world...’ ) 759 Be 
I'KH., Sarada C. (artist) 

Guru Nauak and the origin of p.uij.i 
Sahib (art illus) 228 » 248 J;.. 

In meditation ( art illus ) 89 n 24»’> .j,i 

Unhappy error [Bharata hurts llariuMi.iJil 
( art illus by Jagannath. ) 339 n 410 My 

Unity, Doctrine of. By RaTrjasw.Jiii 
107—13 Ja 

Universal religion, Vedanta as a. l-'y 
Swaini Aseshauanda 315- 7 Ma 

UNIVERSE 

SAXKAkACirAKYA, ll.H. Bharati h n' ii- 
natirtha. Sankara on God, soul ami t'uo 
universe. 2- 20, 250- -9, 298 -306 -l.i M:i 

Unnatural civilization. By Bhagv iti I.’. 
Singh 212- 5 Ja 

‘Unto Bliss’. By “Siva” 339-41 
358--9 Ap; 429—30 My; 466-V U; 
518-20 Jl; eOl-3 Se; 662 - -6 Oc; 
702-4 Nov; 745-7 Be 

Upadeshasahasri extracted. ‘Way to 
mukti” (10 0179 Ja 

Upanishads, Stories from the. By T. M- 
P. Mahadevan. Kena 612— 4 Se; Katb.i. 
720—4 Nov 

Upanishads quoted (3 /; ‘Just as hi "J 
dream...’) 464 Ju ( 3 ‘The one Lord-’ ) 
576 Au (3 J: 'That which is 
( infinite )...’ 738 Be 
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VpaPana, Nirgnna and Sagnna. 
vrMANANDA, Sri. Stray notes on the 
ucceBsity of worship. ( 1 ) Nirguna np. 
•ilZS Jn; ( 2 ) Sagnna up. 493—501 J1 

YAI^’XINAVA Sainti Muslim 
roYi li. O. Thakur Sri Haridas. 

6'^1— 6 Se 

V-illabhacharya, Sri. (art illuB)21 n 245 Ja 

Valli^bhacharya, Life and philosophy of. 
By Madhava 199—93 Ja 

.VALiiUAR, Saint. By Swami Suddha- 
uainla Bharati. 431—6, 477—83 My— Ju 

1 VAKA1»AC1I\UI, K. C. I M. A., Ph. 1>. 

ViPion of world spirit. 310—4 Ma 

\.V.i\]\, Balmukund. translates 
Ainnii Saint. 769 — 74 De 

Cli.4n(lrahaBa, Bhakta. 277—83 Fc 


Vedanta: its significance and popularity. 
By P. K. Acharya 228—9 Ja 

Vedanta marga in the Bhagavadgita. 
By Asangananda Swami 65—8 Ja 

Vedanta number of Kalyana-Kalpataru. 
“OurBclvcB ” 243—4 Ja 

Vedanta of the Yogaviieishtlia. By B. L. 
Atreya 230—42 Ja 

Vedanta pereonified (art illus) By 
B. K. Mitra 1 n 245 Ja 

Vedanta, True. By a ‘Jiva Eevaka 
pratiBhthatyagi Mahatma' 40—6 Ja 

VEDANTA 

Abhodanauda, Swami. Superb unique- 
ness of Vedanta 151—5 Ja 

Bharati, Swami Suddhanaiida. Gospel 
of Vedanta 114—21 Ja 


Diirnodiira, Saint. 333 — 8 Ma 
HiimeatdaB, Saint. 471—4 Ju 
Govnidadas, Saint. 577—81 Au 
Oovind Sahai, Saint. 524—5 J1 
Jajjaiinathdas, Saint. 421— 5 My 
Nilinn.bardas, Saint. 367—71 Ap 

jVeda and Vedanta. By Nakuleswar 
Moxmudar 203—6 Ja 

jVeda and transmigration. By Basanta 
K. Chatter jee 688—9 Nov 

|Vedanta. By A Friend. 170—2 Ja 


Chakravarti, Chintaharau. Tmitra and 
Vedanta 175--6 Ja 

CIIATTKRJKK, Basauta K. Misapprehen- 
sions about Vedanta 74—7 Ja 

CHAW L.\ , Kanpi ram . "W hat i b Vc danta P 
218—9 Ja 

(UlHJM.Xb, Dayaram. Truth and Vedanta 
137-8 Ja 

lYKR, V. Subrahmauya. What does 
Vedanta signify to a modern mind P 
563-70 Au 

JlIA, M. M. Dr. G. Misconceptions reg. 
Sankara Vedanta 49 Ja 


I as a Universal religion. By 

Swami Ashesananda 315—7 Ma 

I Vedanta, Avasthatraya or the unique 
^^ethodof. By V. Subrahmanya Sarma 
103-7 Ja 


Tulasidasa’s works. 
• viswanatha Ayyar 163—9 Ja 

r 


By 


LjOvof of Vedanta, Sri Krishna is the 
Brahma propounded by Vedanta. 
346—56 Ap 

MAJUMDAR, Sridhar. Bhcdabhed Systeia 
of Vedanta 68—71 Ja 

MUKHOPADHYAYA, Satyansu M. Brahma- 
vidya and Vedanta. 220—7 Ja 
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iMAjmiDAR, NakuleBwar. Veda and 
Vedanta 203—6 Ja 

vSHARMA, Devakinandan. 

Spirit of Vedanta 14f)— G Ja 

M. n. Some aspects of the teach- 
ings of Vedanta 122—5 Ja 

Tripathi, Kaladhar. BasolesB antagonism 
bet Khakti and Vedanta 208—11 Ja 

Vinayek, B. R. Secrets of Vedanta 
206 -7 Ja 

Vedantic doctrines. By Swami Rama- 
tirtha het 532 & *3 Se 

Vedantic 4th prasthana and the final 
Gita. By Raghunandan P. Sinha 
138—9 Ja 

Vedantic knowledge, Methods of. By 
Sri Aurobiudo 25—9 Ja 

Vedantic truth. By Atal Bihari Ghosh 
177-9 Ja 

Vedic monotheism. A. B. Keith 
549—54 Au 

Victor vanquished. By Vishwanath- 
prasad V. Baxi 666—8 Oc 

•Videhamukta {ext. from Yogavasishtha] 
215 Ja 

Vidyananda [ M. A., I„T. 

Divine love. 342—3 Ma 

Head or heart P 372—3 Ap 

Search and Ye shall find. 463—4 Ju 

Vinayek, B. R. 

Secrets of Vedanta. 206— Ja 

Vision, The. (poe 16 /) 

By R. R. Sharma 343 Ma 

Vision of world spirit. By K. C. Varada- 
chari 310-4 Ma 

Vital points, Thirteen. By J, Goyandka 
406-8 My 


VYAS.\ cxtracteil ( 4 /: 'Friends...’ ) 542 Au 

Waking and dreaming worlds in Sankara 
Vedanta, Our. By Kokileswar 
57—01 Ja 

Warning \ rc pride of learning, pedii/ree 
and position J A. By H. P.* Podrim. 
425-7 My 

Way to Mukti. [ from Upadf^.-ilia, 
sahsri] 179 Ja 

We want Him not. By H. P. Poridar 
475- 6. Ju 

Welcome the evening. By Chiudra 
Bhanu Singh 590 Se 

What does mysticism mean P By Aii’iur 
E. Massey. 690— 7 Nov 

What does the Ramayana tell •' 

By U. P. Poddar 288- 90 Pc 

What docs Vedanta signify to a inodern 
mind P By V. Subrahmanya Lyer’ 
563--70 Au 

What is an appearance P 
By V. Brahmayya. 419—20 My 

What is sin P By E. J. Samuel IC > Jn 

What is Vedanta. By Kansirara f;'!' 
218-9 Ja 

‘Who’ [ a disciple of Sri K 
Maharshi ] Is the world real 
96—100 Ja 

Mahayoga; or the straight and ucurow 
path. 615- -9, 673-8, 716-9 Sc-Nov 

Who is not a criminal P By B. J- 
Samuel 428—9 My 

Who transcends sorrow P [14/’<'^ 
from Mahabharata ] on 4th cover M 
488 &’ 9 Ju 

World and the individual. By ^'1 
Hiriyanna 589—90 Se 

World of the God- intoxicated. By H- 
Poddar 748—51 Pe 
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■^Vorld spiriti Vision of. By K. C. Vara- 
dachari 310—4 Ma 

WorldSi orgination and destruction of, 
Meditation on the. By Anagarika B. 
Govind 437—9 My 

\yor:'hi\} the Lord in your own house. 
By iT. Goyandka 373—5 Ap 

Woit^hip, science of. By Swaini Siva- 
n;i.>nla 400—5 My 

Word'll ip. Stray notes on the necessity 
of. Gy Sri Atmananda 442—6 Ju 
.r):'.-501 J1 

Yo^^■L as a power. By Chiutaharan 
Cls ikravarti 627-0 Se 

Yc^t as sacrifice and service to hunian- 
it> l>y Arthur B. Massey 593—5 Se 

.i.fi the immanent regulative ideal 
of human life. By Akshaya K. Banerjee 
57]- 6 Au 

YOGA 

niKSHITAU, V. B. 


Early history of the Fasupata yoga 
452—4 Ja 

GL’PTA, Nolini K. Sri Aurobin do’s yoga 
501—4 J1 

Mahayoga or the straight and narrow 
path. By ‘Who’ 615—9, 673—8, 716—9 
Se— Nov 

Yogas, Trinity of. By Bireshwar 
Banerjee 708—15, 752—9 Nov— De 

( to be continued ) 

Yogi, Marvellous powers of a. By S. 
Badbury Flint 378—85 Ap 

YOGAVASISHTHA 

ATUKY.l, B. L. Vedanta of the Yoga- 
vasishtha [with bibliog ] 230—42 

Ja 

Extracted “Jivanmukti” ( 11 i) 207 Ja 
“Videhamukta” ( 10 f) 215 Ja 

Your Bwaraj. By H. F. Foddar 
511-3 Ja 


Kanaachandra. 
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he sun shines not there, neither the moon and stars; yon 
lifjhtnin^ flashes gleam not; much less earthly fire. As He 
shines, all the world shines alter Him; with His light all 


the universe is bright. 


{ Swetiisvaiarofiani^ad VL 14) 




Bhagavan Sri Sankara on God) 

the Soul and the Universe. 

t 

By His Holiness Jagadguru Sri Sankaracharya Swami Sri 1108 Sri 
Bharati Krishna Tirthaji Maliaraj, Sri Govardhana Mutt, Puri. 

( Coiiluntrd from tho frivious number) 


MONESM VI'^RSTJS vVlMEEISM 

is I’ioiir ns nil thoistic. 

syfteiiis nl' thought not 

iiu rcily the oxiMdiK o oi (lodbut 
__E^JalfiO the crontioii ol tho uiiivcrso 
by Him, thorol'oro Tlieisin must lo;^ii.Mlly 
and invariably lead us to the Monism 
(or, as Lord 'rennyson calls it, the 
Higher Pantlioi Sill ) o1‘ the Veib'.nta. But 
there is one ancient Kcligion- Jainisni- 
and one modem lr.i,toiiiity--tlie Ary a 
Saraaj-^vhich try to get over tliis 
dilliculty (about Lod and the material 
with which He created the world) by 
simply deny Lng God's creatorship oE the 
universe. And Oiujli docs this in its own 
ciharactoristie way. M'hese, too, therefore, 
wc may brielly consifler. As far as the 
merely ratioiuilihtic and moral aspects of 
this (luestion are conoeiued, we may point 
out that the Jaiii iiosition is much better 
than the Ary a Samajic. 

'I'he .lain theologiai ray that an 
omniscient ;«.ud lovinj:, God cannot 
possibly have created a world so lull of 
sin and sorrow as, v/e actually iind it to 
be, and thereUee tLiey deny God’s 
creatorsliip. Tli is si I'ljily shows them to 
have been intellectu.Ll ly cowed down by 
the great l.h obleiii ot E vil, which has been 
a bugbear to all metaphy sic.ians; but 
their motive, in denying God’s creatorship 
of the world is ojn: thu-t wo can appre- 
ciate, altliough wc cannot accept the 
soundness of tlicir argument. And 
ethically, too, their position is unassailable 
because, unlike the Ary a Samajists, who 
process to believe in the Vedas, the Jains 
are emphatic nou-belic irs thcroiu, and 


therefore they cannot be convicbil oi 
intellectual dishonesty or incoiisistoney 
in the matter, but merely of intellect, u.il 
idundori II g therein. But the Arya Saii..i,- 
jist is guilty of lioth. For, not merely tin. 
Upanisads but oven the which 1:.^ 

always par, ides hit? faith in (and v/lir ii 
says: ‘aririwih RamH*, /.c.. He, tli-: 

birthlcss one, lakes birth in many shaj)- ) 
proaclios pure Monism. And even Swan.j 
Dayananda Saraswati (the founder of 
the Arya Sama.j ) interprets this pai.‘-.i..’.i; 
in the ijame way. 

Apart, however, from this iiieo.;. i. - 
teiicy with the scriptures which in: 
professes faith in, let us analyse the A-y.i. 
Saniaji’s argument from the m< ivi^ 
rational standpoint and sec wlm^ 
worth. Ho professes to believi’ iu (h i 
.and calls lEim omniscient, oniniprrin iit. 
omnipotent and so on, but, denyiiio; li,.’ 
cniatorshi}) of tiie world, declares fh 
Nature, too, ( with the whole imivcrs * 
its womb ) was co-existent all L’ne In 
with God and is therefore not I Lis .-r- .i 
lion at all, and that all He tioc:-. 
deserve the proud title? oE Creator ol ‘Ir; 
Universe is to rearrange the ili'ri;*^ 
already in Nature so as to give tliem ih ’u’ 
present topography, forms, shapes auJ 
names. To this, no more elaborate reply 
is necessary from ns than that, if God and 
Nature were two oo-oxisting powci'^ 
with tlioir separate and independent 
properties. He would surely be houn.l doicn 
in His activities by the limitations 
inherent in those independent proport 
of Nature and could therefore not he 
truly oinnipolent and all the rest of it and 
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that, if the kind of creatorship attributed 
to Him by the Ary a Samajist is the -whole 
truth of the matter, then it is on the same 
level with— nay, from one standpoint, 
(jven inferior to— the potter’s creatorship 
ot a pot. For God has “created” the 
forest and human beings have “created”— 
[u the same Be.u8e— the towns. And in 
this sense, like the little school-girl who, 
ill answer to the auestion of the Inspector 
of Schools as to who made her, nearly 
clipped her i)alms together to indicate a 
tiny baby and graphically replied, “God 
Luado me this much, sir, and I grew the 
rest myself,” we may claim that God 
in.ide all the crude and stupid things in 
tiic world and that we have made all the 
iiiK r things, /. <»., the (hties, the palaces, 
the trains, the electric bulbs, the ecien- 
liiio inventions, all the wonders and all 
the beauties of civilization, and are 
tliureCore the Superior Crcalor amongst the 
tw t) \ This is all the answer we need give 
to those who believe in n. separate God 
ii:;d J Lis independent Nature. And, as a 
matter oi fact, there is no school of 
[ilii losophic thought whi(di a<linits God's 
fxistonce and denies il'is evealorship. 
And this is because the two go together: 
.iiid, onee this is granted, tlie relentless 
of tile arguments which wo have 
tihe.idy considered drives us to the over- 
Miiislei ing and iiTcsistible conclusion 
Ih.dGod created the whole universe f*;<f 
'■f Himself , because Lie alom; existed before 
Citation and tliereforc there was iiotliing 
to r,reatc the world out of. 

In further objection to this, some one 
i:iny say — as the Dwaitls ( tlio Realists 
iuid Dualists and ITuralists) do often say: 
"Ves, hut God is oMinisiucnt and oiiinipo- 
teut; He therefore could liavc made the 
woild out of notJiin}*." (.)uit(3 true; our 
question, however, is not about ills 
Ituowlcdge or capacity to do things, but 
uiei’Gly of the nuUcrial wliich He has made 
thorn out of ? Although the potter's 
knowledge, cleverness, skill and capacity 
uro all there, yet surely tlicy arc not the 
out of which he makes the pot. 


Similarly, our question is not about God’s 
capacity but only about the substance] and 
our contention is that, as the only 
which was then available to Him 
was Himself, iLo must therefore have 
made the uni verse out of that only thing 
which then existed, viz., Himself. The 
verse of the quoted earlier 

WVu m etc. ( i. e., th(3 presentation of 
the sacrificial oblation is God, the obla- 
tion itself is God, tlie lire that receives it 
is God, the prcsentei' is God, his concen- 
trated meditation is God and the fruit to 
be obtained thereby is God ) puts this 
beyond all possibility of the least doubt. 

And, if one still obstinately insists 
that God did not create the universe out 
of Himself, as described by the text 
but out of NOTHING, 
even then our Vedantic position remains 
unatfeoted. Because even then, Just as 
the i)Ot made out of (day is nothing but 
clay, oven so a universe made out of 
notliiiig can only be of the nature of 
NOTHING : And this is only another way 
of stating the Vedantic tiieory known as 
Miiyavada ( which we have already 
alluded briolly to and shall deal with 
again in detail jiresently ). And it practi- 
cally moans the ro-proving of Adwaita Jjy 
another method, Ijecauso it practically 
meaJis:“God alone is, nothing else exists!” 
And what more can a Vedantist desire 
than this volunteered argument of the 
DwaitT (Realist) in favoui’ of liis own 
Adwaita Doctrine or Absolute Monism P 

And besides, once you grant that 
thoic w.uj a time when God alone was 
and nothing else existed, you are up 
against the stone wall ot the Gj/.i-doctriuo 
of ^r^:” ( corrcsiioiidiiig to the 

Physicist’s dictum al.)out the uiicroata- 
bility and the indestructibility of matter ). 
What was not, can never coiiic into being: 
aiid what was, can never go out of exis- 
tence. So, if God alone was, then obviously 
God alone is and God alone can be ! In 
other words, put it positively that “God 
and the Universe are one” or describe 
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the same thing negatively and say; **God 
alone is and nothing else exists.” Q. D. 

THE FIVE BHCTAS ( PRIMORDIAL 
ELEMENTS) 

To make this clearer, let us take the 
case of the five Bhutas-' Vuyn, Aftnit 
Jala and Prtliivi ( Ether, Air, Fire, Water, 
and Earth )— with which creation began. 
As God Himself made them, wo arc 
compelled to infer that He must have 
created them out of Himself. On the 
principle of the Upanisad: 

(i. <»., the truth is that the real material 
within is the clay ), the Earth is only an 
emanation from or manifestation of 
water and therefore one with it; water 
is similarly a mere emanation from 
or manifestation of Eire and therefore 
one with it; Fire, too, is only an emana- 
tion from or manifestation of, and there- 
fore one with Air; Air in its turn is only 
an emanation fi’oin or jnanifestation of, 
and therefore one with the Ether; and 
finally, Ether is merely an emanation 
from or manifestation of, and honcu one 
with God. Thus all things can be traced 
back to and equated— nay, with 

God. 

• Now let us take the properties of 
matter, viz., ftJt, fi'7, ^-7 ( /. c.i 

sound, touch, shape, taste, and smell), and 
deal with them, too, in the same way. 
Akasa has only one quality, viz. Vayu 
has two, viz., and ar/jr has three, 
viz., 37?^, and sri has four, viz., 

WJ and and »jrWr has all the five, 
viz., 77T and Now, let us 

begin our destructive process of analysis 
of these qualities, as to where they come 
from and so on. Starting with Prthivi 
(Earth), we see that its fifth quality, viz., 
^ ( smell ) was not in the preceding 
element, to wit, Jala ( water ) and is 
absolutely new. But the Gita says: 

TfTFf;’* andPhysics, too, say:.: “Nothing 
that was not, can newly come into exis- 
etneo.” Therefore, wr knock out ^ 


(smell) either as (illusory) or 
being already in Jala (water); in tho 
former case, Prthivi ( earth ), whoso defini. 
tive definition is the fifth guna ( ), in 

itself ( an illusion ); and, in the latter 
cafic, Prthiviiind Jala (having all the five 
qualities) become identical. Similarly, 
if WO take up the fourth quality rt, whiclj 
appears newly in Jala, we follow up the 
Fame process of either eliminating it as 
THciri or as being already in Agni, with the 
result that Earth and Water either got 
knocked out as illusions or identified with 
Fire. Next, we take up the third quality 

knock it out as fktTJT or postulate itn 
exiptence in Vayu, too, thereby makJr.jj 
earth, water and fire as illusory or identi- 
cal with Kiiy/t. Fourthly, by the taji ij 
arguincnt with the tecniid quality 
wo either eliminate it as illusory or detect 
its hidden existence in Aha^a, thus lulir. f 
out eaj'th, water, lire and air as fiitvi nv iw. 
bciii.g ideiiti(Ml with AkiVia. And, firi.i-llv, 
we may deal out the same kiiock-dowii 
blow to the first quality 31 %^, rdimiiiato it 
as illusory or as bein/ in God alrt:i<{,/ 
( unmanifePted, of course ) and thus either 
kill out all the live Bhutas as illusionn 
as being the same as God. 

The whole i^roceFs just explain 'I 
may be geometrically summarized thus:- 

Prthivl^JaUf, Jala=Agni; Agni^^V>::n 
Vayt$:=Ah'tiia\ and A/*i.^'rt=God. 

.-.By (corre- 

sponding to Euclid's First Axiom that 
‘‘things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to ono another”, GodEi'l^t^ 
Universe ( the trixjle-parallel-linc symbol 
used denoting not mere equality but 
absolute and mathematical idenlUy)- 
Q. E. D. 

GOD’S OMNIPRESENCE 

Apart from the story of creation uiul 
onr inference from the texts of the 
Upanisads and the Bible thereon, even 
God’s omnipresence, which all theists 
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( inclnding the AryaBamajistB, too, ) 
believe in, ip euiheient for proving ttfb 
correctnosB of the Adwaita Theorem 
( Lind that, too, in two ways ). We 
deliberately call it a Theorem and not 
Mierelji a theory, because we feel as 
iiiathematically certain of it as of the 
Tiogarithmic Theorem, the Exponential 
Theorem, De Moivre’s Theorem, or any 
other Theorem of Pure Mathematics, or 
til at 2+ 1^=4. 

Now, when we Bay God is and 

( /, r., omnipresent, all-pervading 
and all-permeating, ) what really, in 
tbe first place, is the meaning thereof ? 
If we will only remember the correct 
nuianings and impUcations of the ordinary 
words which we so glibly dash off from 
our mouths from day to day and from 
iiiomcnt to moment, we can easily realize 
the whole philosophy of the Ycdantii 
at once. Eot us now take the examiiles 
of a pot, a cloth and a golden ornament 
:oid sen who or what is: therein, 

I. , what pervades and penneates the 
v/liole of them. Surely it is not the 
potter, the weaver and the goldsmith 
hut the clay, tlie thread and the gold 
ros^peetivcly that pervade and permeate 
till.' whole length, breadth, thickness, 
Indght and depth of the three things 
ill question, i. r., the entire structure 
thi-reot. In other words, it is not the maker 
bnj the material of “which it is matlc which 
tenadcs and permeates a thing, God's 
omnipresence iJi the Universe, therefore, 
indisputably jirovcs that God is the 
material of which the world has lieen 
created. Q. PI. II. 

It is, of course, tiue that, as there is 
no one else who could have created it, 
tUorefore He is the Creator, too, of it. 
This is why the Vedanta speaks of Him 
as the world’s (i. <?., simul- 

tancouBly its creator and the material of 
which it is created ). While thus Ills 
creatorship is perfectly true, it is not 
hov/over, in His capacity as creator but 

His capacity of the material com- 


posing the Universe that Ho is all- 
pervading and all-i)crmeating. 

After thus understanding the impli- 
cation of I [is omnipresence to be that 
Ho Himself is the material which the 
world is made of, the second question 
wc hLive to ask ourselves on this point 
is, how can He bo omniprcFent ? He 
Himself says in the CUd\ — 

‘^9 Hi mfe I’ 

( i. e., I am the Soul within every 
body); .and all theists agree that He is 
omnipresent. But can there bo two things 
in the same place, different from one 
another P Is this not physically imposs- 
ible P P'or, according to the .fiiiws known 
in I’hysieal Science as the Principles of 
Extension, Impenetrability and so forth 
there can be two different persons or 
things in different parts of the same 
room, bx3t ccitainly not in the same 
infijiitcsimally small fraction of the 
same spa,cc in the same part of the same 
room. And, if you are told that two 
persons simultaneously oceui)y the same 
infinitesimally small space, you will be 
compelled to infer that they cannot be 
two different persojir, but two different 
names of the fame peit-.on. If one text 
says that Rama couiquered Ravana and 
in another passage of the same Scrij)ture 
you are told that Sltaiiati (Sltri's husband) 
conquered Ravana, w'ill you not— even 
if you had never heard it before- imme- 
diately infer that liLim.x himself must 
liave been STta's husband P Similarly 
here, God’s prct’enco fimultaneously 
with every infmifcesimiiJly small thing 
in the world at the very space occupied 
by the latter thus proves, Liccording to 
Physio.il iicieiice, .His oneness therewith 
and consequently with the whole 
Universe. Q. E D. 

MAYA ( ILLUSION ) 

This takes us on to the great question 
of Mayfivada. When wc say 

e.i God alone is real, every- 
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thing clso is unreal ), what do we 
mean by it P Do we mean that the 
world which wo see around us is false P 
Here there arc really three categories — 
real, unreal and false; and, not understand- 
ing the fine distinction between them, 
we generally confuse and muddle them 
all up. It is owing to their misunder- 
Btanding of the Idealistic Philosopher’s 
real position that all Realists- Johnson- 
like— thunder at us and seek to convict 
us of a terrible lack of the most rudi- 
mentary fundamentals even of the most 
elementary common sense. Now, the 
Sanskrit word ( as applied to the 

world ) does not mean “False” (in the 
sense that you are deliberately telling 
a lie and pretending to see, licar, smell, 
taste, touch and feel things when you 
arc not really doing so ). No one denies 
that we havi) a Pcemingly actual f.i/ur/Vm- 
of tlie thiiigs aj'ouud us; but what those 
things really aio, no one can Fay (except 
through the lens or n/r.a/mg medium of 
his own mind). For example, let us 
examine any obje{'.t and see what actions 
wc can oxaininc it by. 'We can see, 
hear, smell, touch and taste it or, with- 
out the aid of any of these live senses, 
merely think of it. Thup, six actions are 
possible — all of them, however, of a 
i-Mftyad'ic nature, i. i;., from within our own 
mind. And so no evidence- coming fiom 
outside of us— cian possi idy liolp us with- 
out first going into our mind and. thcj’cby 
becoming subjective. In other v/^ords, what 
seems to be, we all see and feel and 
exped ience; but what is ( /. c.t tlu? nvumc- 
non, as the philosophers call it) behind 
what f-ceJins ( i. c., tlic phenumcnon ), no 
one can postulate tlefjiiitoly. This is 
what wc mean by saying that the 
whole thing is subject icc, not objective. 
And this is wliy, in his wonderful work 
the Aiiwaitasiddlii, the great rvladhusudana 
Saraswati defines as 

^ that which one can 
neither accept as true nor reject as false ! 
dim llA-PRATIIil M LIA- VA DA 
To make this clear, let us take up, for 
cxcimple, the relationship between an 


object and its reflection. When a boy 
idoks into a mirror for the first time in 
his life and sees his own reflection there, 
he imagines that another person- just 
exactly like himself and with only the 
right and left sides transposed— ie^ stand- 
ing on the other side of the mirror at tho. 
same distance as separates him from it. 
lEe goes round to sec who the other hoy 
is; but not merely is there no other boy 
there, but the mirror iteelf has not got 
the thickness corresponding and equal to 
the distance at which he was himecH 
standing in front of the mirror. Tins 
experience convinces him that the r,;. 
flection is lowrt?. At the same time, it i., 
not false ( in the sense that there is v.o 
actual experience thereof and that a (i. 
liberate falsehood is being told ), I.-'or 
it was after actuaJIy seei/tf* the rcilecti'iji 
that ho thought of it, honestly investigated 
it and found it to be unreal. Nay, when lu: 
goes again in front of the mirror ujid 
looks into it, he is tantalized to sec Mu; 
Fame ///m’l// boy staring at him again fiiuji 
within. What, then, is the true position 
The rollection is real in the sonse that it 
tho object of an actual cxpei-itmco, luil 
it is not true in the sciife that it has an in- 
de))oiidciit existence ot its own apart uon; 
the object of which it is the rolUu turn 
This is exactly what is meant by I’m; 
technical term “unreal” as wo use it in 
Ciooinetrical optics. And this is exactly 
what means in the Vedanta. !u 

other words, if two things arc fo ( onncct- 
ed with each other that the very oxiFteucc 
of the one depends on the existence of thu 
other but not dee vcr.'ia, then we have wh it 
is called I. c., tho I’cJatiomhii) 

of an object to its rcJlcctiou. The latter 
is dependent on, and can never exist 
without, the object whose image it ro- 
Jlccts; but the object is indcpciideut of 
and can exist witliout casting a reflection, 
yecoudly, every change in the necesFa- 
rily xjroduccs a corresponding altendion 
in the but you may shako the 

mirror and Uie Pratibimba to your heart ’ b 
content without shaking the man’s face 
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in tlie least. So, not merely tlie existence 
but the activities, too, are dependent in 
the one case (i. e., of the reflection ) and 
independent in the other ( i. c., of the 
object ). Thirdly, suppose you have two 
inirrore on opposite sides and a man is 
rtandiu?^ between them. His reflection 
ill the lirst mirror may bo ruflected by the 
EGcond mirror, tliat reflection again by 
tlie former, ami so on a.l injinitum. One 
object, therefore, can have many rellce- 
ilons, hut one image cannot bo the reflec- 
tion of several dijfcrcnl objects. Applying 
tiujsc three J'.iawR ot UelUictioii to the main 
tp;estion before us, when we speak of God 
a i being the only Jteality and all other 
things as being fiiir.'.//, we mean that God 
has !i.n independent and eternal e:xistc5nco 
of II is own, while they have all emanated 
tvoin / rim— just like the iia w~ 

and have no indt^pendent existence aiiart 
ii'oni Him. This is ro.iliy what is meant 
by the word ‘L'ho Rk and the 

.ire Uonlkal because the latter haw no iii- 
«h;|)cmlont existence from the former; 
and at the same time they are also 
troiu the standpoint that the latter is 
iinroal, but the former is real. 

versus and 

At this juncture, one may ask: Yes, 
hut why should wo not go further and, 
.iGcepting ( as was done by 6ri 

Vallabhucharya ), say that God is not 
merely tv^lcc/r./ in the objects of the world 
(as an object is in its reflection) but 
.iGtiially becomes those things for the time 
being a The answer to this <iuestiou is 
fourfold: — 

( 1 ) The at the very com- 

nicnccment of the Upanisads of the ^ukla 
Yajurveda ( and therefore of the very first 
i. e.i )irn'usyol>anisoJ ) clearly says:— 

^ ?jinTRFr il 

l>. e., He iB a perfect (or complete ) 
wUolo; these (things of the U uivorso) are 


Perfect Wholes; these have all emanated 
from nim; and, even after the emanation 
of all these innumerable Perfect Wholes 
from 3l.im, lie continues to be a Perfect 
Whole]. Now, Parinainavada bases 
itself on the example of the elay, the 
thread, the wood and the gold of the 
crude shajni not merely looking like, 
manifesting themselves as or being re fleet- 
ed, ill tlio pot, the cloth, the chair and 
the golden orijaju.. iit of the refined shape, 
but actually bccomiiiii so for tJie tijno being 
and at the same time coiitiriuiiig simulta- 
neously to be the clay, tiie tliread, 
the wood and the gold. Yes, but 
when the finished products have been 
manufactured out of the raw material, 
the original raw material is no longer 
lelt in the r.iw slia/ie, but haw to 
be found n/t/y in its ttcit} s^hTl^c. The 
just cited, however, elearly says that, 
after innumerable Perfect Wholes ( in 
the shape of Jlvas and the world ) have 
emanated from God, Uo continues as a 
Perfect Whole. This is (jbviously im- 
possibhi in — wliere whatever is 

put into the ( the finished product) 
is lost to the ( the crude stock ) and 
thus the sum-total alone is oonstaiit, but 
the parts ai’e complementary. iu the 
subject on hand ot God and the wotld, 
however, you iiavo, on the contrary, 
the seeming miracle of a box containing 
a million rup(‘e3 from which you go on 
taking out a million rupees au innumerable 
number ot tinies and yet the balance iu 
the box always remains a million ! This 
is only possible in which regards 

the whole thing as an illusion ( like the 
serpent which one mistakes a rope for ) or 
in 5d^I^=?T?, whore, even though innumer- 
able pictures or reflections— all of them 
complete wholes ( whether miniature or 
fiill-si5^e )- may bo taken out, nothing is 
taken away from the original object. 
This etc.’, therefore, clearly 

rules out »7R'UT^T^T?r. 

( 2 ) If we say Godbccomcs a particular 
object, its death, would mean God’s 
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death. And if it be contended thatin- 
aemnch as other things remain, there- 
fore He still lives, even then He can 
only be said to be partly dead and to 
live partly multiatcd ! But Adwaita is 
free from this defect because the death 
of any number of ( reflections ) 

involves no death to the ( original 
object ). 

( 3 ) And besides, if were 

correct and God Himself becotnes 
the things of the world, then the 
Jagat would be If so, why should 
the Vedantas condemn 5Tm«qTr*f^i5rTjr ^(belief 
in these things ) as witr ( ignorance ), «r*? 
( illusion ), ( folly ) and so forth and 

prescribe such laborious, long-drawn, 
difficult and irksome Sadhanas of 
(the path of works for the different 
castes and stages of life ), (worship), 
iw’*! ( study ), ( iiivestigation ) and 

( concentrated meditation ) and 
so on and so forth, for removing all our 
persistent experience and consoiousnesB 
of the world and for obtaining the un- 
ceasing vision of God alone P 

( 4 ) And fourthly, there is the clinch- 
ing factor that is categori- 

caHy propounded in the Itasa-panchaka 
of Srimad Bhagavata with the words:— 

I’ 

(i. e., the Lord’s relationship with 
Cosmos is compared to a boy’s playing 
with his own reflections). 

In passing and in answering to 
those who profess to be of on e or other 
Vaisnava denomination of Sanatana 
DharmlB and accuse the Lord ^ri Sankara- 
chary a of having newly manufactured the 
and ( the Theory of Optical 

illusions) from his own imagination, 
i. e-t unsupported by the ancient Scrip- 
tures, we need only point out that this 
accusation is absolutely false and that the 
Vedas, the BhagavadguA and even Srimad- 
Bhagavata ( which these Yaisnavas always 


pay lip-homage to) are all equally 
emphatic in proclaiming the doctrine of 
Vivaria in the most unmistakable terms 
and, in fact, are themselves the Framanas 
relied on by Bhagavan Sankara in 
support of His doctrine. ThouBg-nds of 
texts may be cited in proof hereof; but 
a few quotations will suffice:— 

‘iTFlf 3 Jlf# 3 I’ 

( Vc.f,i ) 

(Know Nature to bo an Illusion 
and the Almighty Lord as the Ivlaetcr 
thereof ). 

ITR I’ 

‘315 JWRT: 339T qi33Rre3fl3S I’ 

4. 33 3T3T 5^5331 1 
3lJl3 ^ JI3?P& 3I3li>3f It 11’ 

( GUd ) 

( Knowledge is covered over by igno- 
rance. Hence do all creatures fall into 
delusion. 

Being enveloped by My Divine Mayu, 
I am not visible to all. 

This Divine three -qualitied Mdyd of 
Mine is difficult to surmount; but those 
who seek Me alone— they transcend it.) 

5. ‘313T 3313 I’ 

6. ‘3?33T3 53 ’a53T3ir3f3| 333^ 11* 

7. 3f33 333T 3r3r =33*3f *I33TfeRJ I 
3^^ 35r3T3 =3 ^ 3r3r33r333. II 

(He spread forth His Mdyd whirh 
deludes all. 

/fMagining himself and the world to 
have been created, man attaches himself 
thereto. 

Whatever perishable things you 
grasp with your mind, speech, eyes, cars 
and other senses,— know them all to be 
purely oriental and illusory » ) 

What clearer texts need be quoted P 
And yet, we may cite one more passage 
from Srunad Bhagavata itself— 
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«r*ir I’ 

( Just as the serpent appears in and 
disappears from the rope ), wherein not 
merely is the accepted, but it is 

propounded by means of that very 
illustration which the Lord j5ri ^ankarii- 
charya and other AdwaitTs use in ex- 
pounding this Theorem. And, after alli 
it needs no saying that Optical Illusions 
arc acknowledged facts of Science and 
that not merely dreams and the unreal 
rollcctions in a mirror but, according to 
modern mathematical Astronomy, even 
sunrise and sunset are Optical Illusions. 
Why, then, this lighting shy of Miiya- 
vilda as if, even in the secular trans- 
actions of the world, the evidence of 
our senses is actually reliable in all 
respects P 

.HVIDENCi; OF SANSKRIT 
G RAMMAK 

In the next place, it is worth noting 
that in Sanskrit grammar the word 
Almu ( Soul ) is always in the 

sinfiular number). Arc wo not justified in our 
inferring from this, too, that the Atfmi (Soul) 
is one and not many As, however, there 
is no such direct and cloar rule in other 
lauguagos, wc shall now proceed to a 
brief analytical study of ntmibcr under 
the grammars of all languages, from 
which a similar inference is irresistible. 

GRAMMATICAL EVIDENCE FROM 
ALL LANGUAGES 

We refer now— partly in jest and 
wholly in carnost— to yet another simple 
method whereby, on the basis of grammar 
of all languages, wo may come to the same 
conclusion about the oneness of the Soul. 
And this is based on an amusing and, at 
the name time, instructive peculiarity in 
all the languages of the world, which alas! 
most people do not iiotico. In your 
grammar not merely of Sanskrit but of 
®very conceivable language in the world 
^hen you read about the personal 
pronouns, there is a remarkable thing 
2 


with regard to the singular and the 
plural forms of the first, second and third 
pereons, which we would draw every- 
body's attention to. What is the plural 
of the third person— ‘he’, ‘she’ or ‘it’ Pit 
is ‘they’ ; and ‘they’ means ‘he’ plus ‘he’, 
‘she’ plus ‘she’, ‘it’ plus ‘it’ or any other 
combination of two or more of them. 
Similarly, if we take up the second person 
plural, ‘you’ means ‘you’ plus ‘you’ plus 
‘you’ to any number of terms. But what 
about the first iJerson plural P 

it is really a false plural. Because, 
when you say ‘we’, you mean ‘I plus you’, 
‘I x)lus ho’, ‘I plus she’, and so forth; but it 
can never be ‘I plusl’. Now, note this 
and meditate on what it means. A 
plural ( in the case of every nouu and of 
the second and third personal pronouns, 
too, ) means a number of things of the 
same particular kind added ( and spoken 
of ) together; but in the case of the first 
X3crson alone it is not so. In fact, ‘I’ is 
incapable of having a real plural and ‘wo’ 
is an awful fraud, masiiuorading as the 
I)lural of ‘I’ when, in reality, it is nothing 
of the sort. Now, let us remember that 
we have already defined ‘Soul’ as that 
thing which one has in one’s mind when 
one uses the werd “I”; and the Lord ^rl 
^ankarachixrya, too, in the very openi&g 
sentence— nay, the first word— of his 
lirahma^Suira-Bluisya (commentary on the 
Vedanta aphorisms) has 

used this very definition of the ‘Soul*. 
And the reason for this is that wc are 
conscious only of that something within 
ours elves which is called the Soul; and, 
as lor other things, wo have no such 
innate consciousness but only make an 
inference. In other words, the actual 
fional knowledge— or knowledge of the 
nature of reali/jation— ( as Cardinal 
NcwJiiau, too, like Sri Sankara, admits) is 
of our individual Inner Self alone ( no^ of 
other souls), ».e., of the First Berson alone. 
And, as regards this First Person, wo 
have just seen that the grammar of every 
language agrees in tolling us that ‘wc’ 
can never be so many ‘I’ s or even two ‘I’s 
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put together, i. e., that T* has, no doubt, 
the Bceming but fraudulent plural ‘we’, 
but it can never have a real plural. And 
this shows that the ‘Soul’ ( represented 
by the word ‘I’ ) seems to be many but is 
really one. Q. 13 . D. 

Thus Grammar, too, contributes its 
quota of evidence in helping us to equate 
ParamutmCi^ Jlvatma and Ja^at ( God, the 
individual Soul and the universe) and 
to realize the oneness of soul underlying 
all the infinite multiplicity of manifes- 
tations around us. 

FUNCTIONAL IDENTITY 

At this point, one may ask: If God 
and we are one, how is it that He and we 
arc so dissimilar in function P The ques- 
tion is perfectly natural but arises from 
want of meditation and realization that 
He and we are not really dissimilar, 
but intensely similar in function, too. 
If we keep in mind the previously 
adduced illustration about a vessel and 
a small crevice through which a ray of 
light comes forth, we can easily see 
that we are functioning exactly like God, 
but under the limitations imposed by the 
body, the senses, the mind and the intel- 
lect enveloping and concealing Him 
v^ithin us and from our gaze. Now, let 
us see what we arc really doing all the 
time. 

When the sun cats, what happens to 
his rays which he was casting forth 
outside so long P You may say that, when 
he goes away, he carries away his rays 
with him. Yes, but this can be true only 
of those rays of his which are still inside; 
what, then, happens to those rays that ho 
has thrown out already P Do they con- 
tinue outside No, ho takes them also 
back with him. Evidently he, too, works 
with his rays like the silkworm with its 
cocoon. When we go to sleep, we, too, 
similarly carry inside with us tho 
‘external experiences’ of the world— ( as 
we call them); we sometimes keep these 
thoughts there in a mixed up and 
muddled condition and we are then said 


to be ‘dreaming’; sometimes we keep 
them away safe somewhere withiu 
ourselves and are then said to be in deep 
‘Slumber’; and, when we ‘wake’ up, we 
come back to the worldly things and 
bring along with us— as the worm its 
cocoon or tho sun its rays— the thoughts 
wc had carried inside back with us. Wliat 
is all this that we are doing P Is it not 
what Paramutma ) does P Do we not, 

every time wo go to sleep and wake up 
again, destroy our world (for the time 
being )— as He does in Pralaya or the last 
deluge— and re-create it ( for tho time 
being )— as lie does at the time of Sridi or 
creation P And when wo keep on awake, 
are we not going on with, f. c., protecting 
our world ( even as He does between 
and Pralaya ) P When thus we go on daily 
performing all His three functions of 
creating, protecting and destroying, wliat 
more similarity in function do you 
need P 

Why talk of sleeping and waking p 
Evon whil ; awake, you can and do xjur- 
form all these three functions of God. 
At times, after you have put out all the 
light and made your room uttoily dark, 
and just before you go to sleep, you close 
even your eyes, concentrate your mind 
on tho form of your departed father or a 
friend or BOino other person and cnckav- 
our to visualize him, and that 
presents itself before you. If strength of 
sankalpa and skill in concentration uio 
there, you'crcatc those Murtis. Is that 
not creation? How else can you set; inn 
dark room and that, too, with ch'^ved 
eyes P 

On the other hand, even when you 
are awake and there is plenty of light, 
too, by merely closing your eyes and 
refusing to see, you do not see. Nay, 
when you are concentrating your mind 
on something else or your .» ind has 
wandered elsewhere, is it not a fact thati 
although your eyes and ears arc widtJ 
open, you see nothing and hear nothing ? 
Even if a robber comes in and purloins 
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eomething invaluable of youre, you know 
nothing about it. 

There is a beautiful i/o/ca ( verse ) in 
which, on the one hand ( from 
the literal and historic standpoint), 
merely 'describes a Lihi ( sport ) of the Lord 
^rl Krsna’s childhood and, on the other 
hand (from the allegorical point of view), 
teaches us this most beautiful moral, 
psychological and metaphysical Lesson 
of LesBons that we have just been dealing 
with. The s/ofca runs thus:— 

Hifi; % Tra <17- 

^^TRfg^'OTon^rcT^: s j^'jrrg 7: n 

The Lord’s foster-mother Yasoda 
us^ed, it seems, to give him milk (to drink) 
at specific times every day. One day, 
juEt for the fun of it, the child Krsna 
called her at an unusual hour of the day 
and asked for milk. She said, “You cannot 
have it now.” The boy asked: “When, 
thon, can I have it She replied: “At 
night.” {5rl Krsna again interrogated her: 
"And what is night P” She replied: 
"When darkness conics in.” But, as soon 
as she said so, IIo simply closed Uis eyes 
and Said, “Oh Tnoth.*r, darkness has come; 
now give me my milk.” 

Thus, even though to the minds and 
even the eyes of so many hundreds of 
people around you, lots of things exist, 
they do not exist for you, simply because 
you are absent-minded (through mind- 
w.Liidering or deliberately ). What does 
all this show P It only proves that it is 
the mind on which, in reality, the whole 
show ( of this world ) depends. The sights 


that we see, the sounds that we hear and 
so forth mean nothing tons except through 
the medium of our mind and what it says 
about them (right or wrong). This is why 
we find, in the history of modern Western 
philosophy, too, that not merely the old 
whole-hogging school of Realism but even 
Sir William Hamilton’s half-way house 
yclept Transcendental Realism havebuen 
exploded for ever and beyond hoi^e of 
resuscitation, and the Idealistic School 
has come in. It was good old Bishop 
Berkeley of Ireland who practically set 
the ball of Idealistic philosophy rolling 
in FiUropo; and the greatest philosophers 
of modern tiiiies— including Carlyle, 
Enicrson, Kant, Ilcgel, Thomas Hill 
Green, Prof. Deussen and others— are all 
Idealists to the core. And the great Tsy- 
chologists of the New Thought movement 
in Europe and America to-day— including 
Ralph Waldo Trine, Mardcu, Dr. Sydney 
Elower, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Williani 
Walker, Atkinson, Professor James, 
R. Kenny and so on are all staunch be- 
lievers in and exponents of Idealism. Of 
course, as we have pointed out already, 
they— including even that intellectual and 
metaphysical giant of modern Germany, to 
wit, Immanuel Kant— have not been able 
to reach out fully towards Absolute 
Monism like the Lord &il sSankara; but,*iii 
view of the traditions of Realism which 
they inherited from centuries ago and 
have had to contend and struggle against, 
and the fact that they are beginners on 
this path yet, this is not to be wondered 
at; and it is fervently to be hoped that 
the highest philosophical thought of 
Europe and America will soon come into 
line with the full-fledged Adwaita of 
Bhagavan^rl Sankara. 


( To be continued ) 



The Nature of the Jagat. 


^ hat is P It is the material 
yUuivcrsc which we sec all 
Mkyvl^irouucl us. It consists of irinumer- 
V V able heavenly bodies called 
stare, planets, corncte, etc. etc., scattered 
in the endless space and rolling on in time 
eternal. To our knowledge, in *0110 of 
these bodies called Karth, which is said 
to be a planet revolving round a St.i.r, 
namely, the Sun, there is found life ranging 
from man to the tiniest worm. This life, 
again, takes one or more sheaths in its 
various manifestations for its exx)rcs£.dou 
in the physical plane. The one ingredient 
of which these stars, planets, etc. are 
made up is Matter in its various forms. It 
is also the one ingredient of the various 
sheaths of life in all its manifestations. 
The Universe, both animate and inani- 
mate, is, so far as can bo seen, thus ana- 
lysable into matter in its various forms, 
besides space and time. There is, of course, 
the Spirit unseen over and above Matter 
and an investigation into its nature forms 
a different subject. 

• Iict us first see what the Weskrn 
Science has to say in regard to the nature 
of the Universe and its physical contents. 

WESTERN SCIENCE 

The difimctcr of the earth we live in 
is about 8,000 miles. There are other 
planets which are no doubt larger than 
the earth, but most of them are situated 
at much longer distances from the central 
Sun. Iiight, which travels at the rate of 
1,86,000 miles per second, takes about 8 
minutes to reach the earth from the sun. 
Taking the Solar system as a whole, it is 
therefore easily seen that the void space 
in it is out of all proportion to that 
occupied by the central Sun and its 
planets. Considering the fact that light 
from the nearest star takes 2 years to 
travel to us and the further fact that there 
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are stars in the heavens whose ligh<i takes 
even 5, 000 years to reach us, one is only 
dumbfounded at the immensity of space. 
There jire no doubt stars throughout, but 
they arc patches, as it wore, compared 
with the void space stretching infinitely 
on all sides. 

Matter, of which these specks arc 
made up, was analysed and found to 
reduce itself ultimately into further 
indivisible atoms. In only one of thcf^e 
tiny specks, nameiy, the earth, there is 
found life. Life was considered a bye- 
product of carbon, etc. brought about by 
a freak of nature in course of conglomci - 
ation of atoms of the various kinds. In 
the 19th century, Science was thus consid- 
ered, in the West, inimical to the verdicts 
of religion. Newton, the mathematical 
genius of the century, further found that 
space and time were absolute and that 
matter was indestructible. He air?o 
observed that the fum-total of energy in 
the universe was constant. ThcFc 
discoveries gave further strength to the 
materialistic impulses of the age. People 
had more faith in the testimony of scicnee 
verifiable by experimentation. Life was; 
thus insignificant and negligible, being a 
point, as it were, in the infinity of sp;icc 
and a tiny drop in the eternity of time. 

With the dawn of the 20th century 
there has come a miraculous change in the 
conception of the ultimate atom and its 
structure and this has in its turn, brought 
about not only the revolutionary changes 
such as locomotion by air, industrial 
expansion, etc. but has also tended to- 
wards giving a reverential attitude in the 
solutions of the great problems of life. 
What, then, is the latest view of matter 
according to Science P The atom is no 

longer an indivisible and homogeneous 
unit. It is further divisible and consists 
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usually of a large number of still smaller 
piirtioles. In fact, the hydrogen atom, 
the lightest one, consists of a single 
particle, called electron, charged with 
uogative electricity whirling round the 
central nucleus, called proton, of positive 
L-lectricity. In a heavier or more compli- 
cated atom, the nucleus is composed of a 
combination of protons and electrons 
resulting in a nett charge of positive 
electricity, while again there is a number 
of electrons whirling round the said 
central nucleus and resulting in an equiv- 
alent charge of negative electricity. The 
diameter of an electron is about soood 
Iho diameter of an atom, while that of the 
nucleus is not very much larger. The atom 
is thus a miniature I'eplica of a solar 
system and it is also observable from the 
sizes of the electrons and protons that the 
space occupied in an atom is again also 
insignificantly small when compared to 
the void therein. “As a matter of fact, if 
a.11 the electrons and protons of atoms 
composing a human body could be packed 
lip very closely, eliminating the unfilled 
Epao ..’, the man would be reduced to aspeck 
just visible through a magnifying glass.” 
All that wc regard as hard solid matter 
has thus “dissolved itself into liny specks 
Heating in void.' ’ 

Einstein, the greatest mathematical 
{{cnius of the century, has by his theory 
of relativity, first propounded in 1905, 
offered a new point of view altogether for 
a proper interpretation of the universe 
around us. He has shown in the first 
place that there is no such thing as 
absolute space or time. Sfiace and time 
are never distinct from each other and 
there is only one kind of interval which 
uiay best be termed space-time. This 
appears as space under certain conditions 
and as time under others. There is further 
no absolute motion, which, it is said, is 
physically impossible. Ivlass, which is 
associated with electrons and protons of 
an atom is, according to him, said to 
increase with speed. Mass is, therefore, no 
nxore an absolute quantity than space or 


time. Force i s also said to be not absolute. 
All these, namely, space, time, motion (i.e., 
result of speed ) and, therefore, mass and 
force are, according to him, relative to and 
dependent on the observing mind. He has 
thus not only refuted the absoluteness of 
space, time, mass, and energy of Newton, 
but has also effected a revolution ( so far 
as the Western world is concerned ) in the 
Oosmological view by making the 
observer as the central pivot of the 
universe. To a Vedaiitl the framework of 
reference, that is, the observer of Einstein 
is in reality the mind, whose emanation 
he believes the universe to be. 

Apart from the theory of relativity, 
further investigations into the nature of 
the tiny specks of electrons and protons 
and into the nature of the light-radiation 
have revealed many other interesting 
facts. The discovery of Electro-Magnetic 
induction brought the Dynamo and Motor 
into the world. Broadcasting was mado 
possible by Maxwell and Hertz. X-Rays 
have changed the whole course of Medical 
and Surgical treatment. The Theory of 
indestructibility of mass has also been 
revolutionized. Very minute quantity 
of mass is found to be attached to an 
electron besides its negative electricity, 
while a proton or rather nucleus h«.s 
almost all the mass of the atom besides 
its positive electricity. It has been fur- 
ther found that the mass of a particle can 
be destroyed and converted into force. In 
fact, Oliver Lodge thinks that atoms are 
BO many force-filled spaces, or fields of 
force. Jeans is of opinion that electrons 
and protons are the shadows of a reality 
in a higher dimensional plane. The 
famous scientist Edditington would go so 
far as to say that the material universe is 
really made of the mind stuff, but adds 
that this mind must be of a more general 
nature than the individual mind. 

The positions and changes of orbits 
of electrons are very complicated and the 
conclusions arrived at in regard to the 
radiation of light are yet not beyond 
doubt. What has been known is yet 
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in8ignijQ.cantly little compared with what 
lies unknown in these fields of atomic 
research, tout the tendency has tooen to 
find a mind omanatiiig and controlling 
the universe and thereby to come into 
agreement with the latest dovolopments 
of Western rhilosopliy. 

An atom is thus a butotolc all hollow, 
except for the tiny specks of electrons and 
protons hero and there. The universe 
itself is also similarly a bubble only, very 
huge in extent with patches of matter 
called stars, planets, etc. scattered also 
here and there. It is immensely more void 
and therefore hollow almost throughout. 
In other words, tlie universe is immcnisely 
spatial with patches of matter here and 
th^re. Space and time arc, according to 
Bcjcnoc, never absolute, /. r., objectively 
real. Again, extension is au essential 
attribute of matter and, apart from space, 
matter therefore shrivels itself to a 
geometrical point altogether. What is 
known through the mind without the aid 
of the senses is, as will be seen, also 
matter, according to Vedanta. Time is an 
essential attribute of this kind of matter 
and, apart from time, it reduces itself to a 
point, as it were, having no duration. 
Matter apart frosa space and time is, 
therefore, rid of the co-callcd materiality 
and what remains of it may be a 
variegated force. Force implies will and 
will implies consciousness in its turn. 
The universe is, therefore, a play of force 
in consciousness, which is evidently its 
unchanging substratum. In short, the 
universe is but an appearance in 
consciousness. 

WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 

What is the verdict of the Western 
Philosophy in this respect P 

The famous formula of Descartes 
“cogito ergo sum” makes a Landmark in 
the history of the Western Philosophy, 
having shifted the investigation from 
without to within and thereby dealt an 
effective blow to materialism. Kant, 


however, detects a fallacy in the argu- 
ment and states that cogito already implies 
sum. He carrio finally to the conolusiou 
that there was his transcendent reason lib 
the basis of all thinking. It may just bo 
added in this connection that thc^Veclio 
Ijtsis have, on ]iiica similar to that of 
“cogito ergo sum”, not only taken up the 
conscious subject as their starting-point 
but found it further necessary to invoBti- 
gate into its nature. In their analyticjil 
researches, they have, to their pleasant 
surprise, come across the unifying princi- 
ple of consciousness as the inmost and 
unchanging witness, a more roaBonablo 
hypothesis than that of Kant. This inmoet 
and unchanging witness, far from being 
yn abstract priciplo, is further a positive 
fact patent in every act of human ex- 
perience ( iTrTH*— u’./c Kcnof^ani tid) 
and this they have termed Brahma. Its 
nature is Sachchidunandai i. e., existenot}, 
cousciousness and bliss. 

Kant has shown and practically dc- 
iiionstratcd beyond doubt that space, time 
and causality are but forms of the mimi. 
Mind working throughthe senses projects, 
as it were, its forms— space, time and 
causality— and weaves into them all its 
percepts. The percepts thus consist mainly 
of the contribution of the perceiving 
mind, while what exists outside is called 
the ihing-in-itself . He thinks there is no 
way of knowing what the thing-in-itselC 
really is. He, however, imagines it to be 
a kind of force or energy. 

In the Western philosophy it is an 
accepted postulate that knowledge is 
possible only of what is related to cou- 
sciousnesB. This is also a postulate of 
Vedanta, as will bo shown hereafter. 
We know the material universe and it 
must therefore be related to consciousness 
and is therefore its content. It is there- 
fore ideal and is rid of its material- 
ity, which deludes us through the senses- 

A thing is said to exist, according to 
Bradley, when it oan exist by itself i *. » 
without dependence on any other. As a 
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rule, every effect has its being in its 
inaterial cause. For instance, a pot has 
its very being in clay, its material cause, 
and is nothing apart from it. It will there- 
fore be seen that, if a thing is to exist by 
itself, it must not bo an effect, that is, must 
be causeless. If it is causeless, it has no be- 
{.finning and is therefore eternal. It should 
therefore be partless ( ) and therefore 
changeless ( ). All change is trans- 
position of its parts, and, as it is partless, 
it must be changeless. The consciouBness 
which has the universe as its content 
jLiust, therefore, be of this description. 
Being eternal, partless and changeless, its 
content, na:nely, the universe must there- 
fore be an appearance only. 

THE VE DANTA 

The Vedanta literally means the end 
o£ Veda, I. c„ the Upanisads, and the term 
is now applied to the systems of thought 
based on the Upanisads. There are 
s ;veral schools iii Vedauta; but, as a rule, 
i^.inkara’B school of Adwaita, the most 
popular of them all, is usually meant by 
the term ‘Vedanta’ . 

Vedantip,-— in fact, all the Hindus,— 
believe in Veda as a divine revelation 
a)ui hold that the knowledge of Brahma^ 
the ultimate cause of the universe, is had 
only through that source. Vcdautls have 
three Pramanas or means of knowledge, 
namely, PratyaU^a ( perception ), Anmnana 
( inl'erencc ) and SabJa or the divine reve- 
lation ( Veda ). There are three others; 
but, as they are special cases of Anumana^ 
they may bo ignored here. Pratyak^a is 
again subdivided into two kinds: internal 
(*. c., without the aid of senscB) and 
external ( through the senses ). Pratyak^a 
s<-nd Anumunat having their source in Manas 
(mind stuff), are held incompetent to give 
U3 any knowledge of Brahma^ which is 
beyond it. Veda is, therefore, the only 
genuine source of Its knowledge and it is 
again believed and shown at great length 
111 the literature of the various schools 
that it is never inconsistent with the other 
two Pramanas, 


Besides Veda, two others, namely, 
the Bralima^Siitras by Vyasa and SrJmad 
BhagavadgUa, both classed under come 
under Sabda. All the three, spoken of as 
Prasthdnatraya, are recognized as authorities 
in all matters of knowledge not accessible 
to the other two Pramanas mentioned 
above. 

The Upanisads (Vodantas) treat 
mainly of the knowledge of Brahma. The 
treatment is mostly analytical, though wc 
find a synthetic treatment of the subject as 
well here and there. The synthetic treat- 
ment is, as usual, adoijted for a primary 
knowledge of the subject for a disciple in 
the initial stages. Ho is gradually then 
led on to a thorough knowledge by ana- 
lytical processes at a great length. 

In Vedanta, the essence is always 
dietinguished from the apparent nature. 
The former is called i. e., the 

essential attribute, while the latter goes 
by the name of i. c., non-essential 

attribute. Brahma is said to be Sachchidd- 
natula ( existence, consciousneBS and bliss ) 
in its essence. That the universe emanat- 
ed from Kim, has its very being in Him 
and finally merges itself into Him, is His 
second kind of attribute and the trend 
of thought of the Upanisads in this 

direction is synthetic. * 

In Chhdndogyay Chapter VI, there is 

this synthetic treat. iLcnt at great length. 
In KhanJa 2 we have: — 

aTWKSBitWifsffkE. I 
5!Tf ilSTFJtJtRf I ’ 

“in the beginning (t. t;., before evolu- 
tion) this, (meaning the universe) ii.y dear, 
was Sat only, it is One only without a 
second. It saw (*. c., thought within It- 
self ): 1 shall become many and shall grow 
forth. It ( then ) projected fire.” 

Again in Aitarcya^ Chapter 1(1) wo 
have:— 

‘31TWT ?T 

«5tcf 
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“In the beginning (that is, before 
evolution ) this ( i. e., the universe around 
us ) was surely one Atmd only. ( There 
was ) nothing else active. He saw ( i, <*., 
thought within himself ): I shall project 
the Worlds. And He projected these 
Worlds.” In lirhaiidraiiyaka, I. IV. 10 
there is:— 

aw ar 

Hwreftfii 

“In the beginning there was surely 
iirahma. It knew itself: I am Brahma. 
Therefore it became all.” 

In TaUiirJyat Brahmanaiulavallii Anuvdka / 
we have again:— 

I cR'nvgrfiT nea 

aw awiai 

anwRi: avifT*. I 

“ OM, the knower of Brahma attains 
the highest. In that sense, this ( i. c., the 
following hymn ) is recited. Brahma is 

truth, consciouBuesfi, and infinity 

From that ( meaning Brahma in 

or this ( meaning Brahma in Air') 

Atmd was born ( projected ) the Akdia.'' 

In Chhdndogya Chapter III. 14. 1 we 
have also:— 

“All this is Brahma. (It) has its projec- 
tion, dissolution and continuance in it.” 

In the scriptural texts quoted above, 
that from which the Universe emanated, 
t. c., the ultimate cause of the Universe is 
referred to as Sal in one place, as Atmd in 
another, and as Brahma in the rest. The 
Taittiriya text further identifies Brahma with 
Atmd and even defines Brahma as Sat yam 
( truth ), jndnam ( consciousness ) and 
Anantam ( infinity ). In Chhandogya^ Chapter 
VI, Sat has been declared to be Salyam 
. It therefore follows that Sat is 
synonymous with Brahma and Atmd and is 
Jndnam ( consciousness— Chit ). It is also 
infinite. Satt being infinite and therefore 


causeless, is eternal. It is therefore part- 
less for, if It had parts, they must 

precede It, and there would therefore be 
a time when It was not. Being partless, It 
is changeless inasmuch as all 

change is a transposition of the various 
parts. How can therefore there be an 
emanation from Sat P The only natural 
and inevitable conclusion is that the said 
emanation of the Universe is only an 
appearance. 

( Clihdiutogyaf Chapter VI ) 

“Srt^ only is the truth (i. c.i reality 
absolute).” 

JTisr:’ 

( (lUa U. 10 ) 

“The unreal hath no being.” 

Son of a barren woman and 
the horns of a hare are instances 
of Asat ( nonexistence ). We never know 
an Asat originating or giving rise to 
anything, even an appearance. It is 
therefore evident that Sat-Chif, whicli is 
said to emanate the Universe, an appear- 
ance, is the absolute reality behind it. 
The Sat-chit is, however, never tainted nor 
circumscribed by the apparent Universe. 
It has the power to emanate the appoai- 
ance without undergoing any change in 
Itself. This power is termed Muyd in 
Vedanta. The word Mithyd ( phenomenal ) 
is the Vedantio term for appearance. The 
word is intended to connote what appears 
at one time, without its being existent 
either before or after. Silver in tho 
mother-of-the-pearl, snake in the ropo, 
and water in the mirage arc the usual 
instaTiccB of Jfi7/iyu, besides the Univcisc 
in Brahma. It is neither Sat nor Asal^ but 
stands midway, being more allied to the 
latter. The Universe, an appearance, is 
therefore of this description. 

It is evident from tho above that the 
very story of creation or rather projection 
or emanation, as told in the Sruti is indi- 
cative of its being an appearance only. 
Lot us investigate into the nature of the 
objective universe and see whether the 
same conclusion follows from it. 
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Di^iya iB the popular word for an ob- 
ject. What is matter P Are the words 

and matter identical in meaning P 

What is the Sanskrit equivalent for 
matter P Ksetra is the word used in the 
Gila for jnatter. The various modilications 
thereof are given in ^lokas 5 and 6 of 
Chapter XIII. They are as follows: — 

^fejfrfnr ^ II’ 

t*?! 5^ 'ffe: I’ 

“The great elements, Individuality, 
Tlcason and also the UiunanifoEtcd, the 
ten senses and the one and the five pas- 
tures of the senses. 

“Desire, aversion, pleasure, pain, 
combination ( body ), intelligence and 
liTinness ” 

The great elements arc the subtle 
oucs, while the five £>ii&turc8 of the senses 
constitute the gross ones, AJiankara and 
UiLlllii constitute the Cosmic Mind, while 
the Unmanifested is the May ic power of 
the TiOrd. The one referred to in Sloka 5 is 
the individual Antahkaratja (inner organ). 
Tiie combination is the body. The others 
mentioned in Sloka 6 arc some of the modi- 
iic.ilions of the Anlalikarana, CUclanu trans- 
lated as intelligence is what constitutes 
knowledge, which is a state of conecions- 
iief s. It will thus be seen that whatever 
Ie known through the senses or by the 
AniaUkiiratta without the aid of the senses 
constitutes the Ksetra i.e.t field or matter. 
The latter, i. e., that which is known by 
the Antaljkarafja without the aid of the 
Beuees may be called internal matter. 

In the latter part of the last century, 
matter was defined in the West as that 
which was acted upon by force, and force 
itself was defined as that which acted 
^pon matter. There has, however, since 
been a change and matter is now defined 
a-Blhat which is felt by the sen see. It is 
Said to be of three kinds namely, solids, 
litiuids and gases. The Gitu's definition is 
3 


more comprehensive and inclndes that 
which is known ( Jucya ) even without the 
aid of the senses, jneya is thus an equiva- 
lent of Ksetra. Ill fact, Sankara calls 
matter Jneya. In short, whatever is an 
object and is therefore known is matter 
according to the Gitu. 

It is remarkable that Sir Oliver 
Lodge also calls matter a field of force in 
conformity with the latest rcEearches into 
its nature. 

The investigation of the nature of the 
object is dealt with at great length by 
Gaudapfi-da in his metrical commcutaiy 
on MunJukya, Chapters IT and IV. One or 
two of the arguments sketched therein 
will bo brielly given here. 

Is there any objective reality cor- 
responding to an act of perception P 
When, for in stance, L have the perception 
of a pot, is there any pot or anything out- 
side to account for llie i)ercei^tiou 3 
Supposing there is a pot outside, as with- 
out an external cause no such perception 
can bo had, let us see what it really is. 
It is easily seen that apart from clay, its 
material cause, there is nothing like pot. 
What, again, is this clay P It is nothing, 
again, apait from its material cause. 
Going thus deeper and deeper into tAe 
essence of things, even till language itself 
fails, we do not arrive at any thing which 
can become the cause of another. One 
has therefore, for fear of infinite retro- 
gression, to find causelessness of the 
alleged cause of the perception. It there- 
fore follows that the said perception and 
therefore all other perceptions ( sensa- 
tions ) are without any objective reality 
to account for them. The so-called objects 
are therefore appearances only in the 
underlying substratum of consciousness. 

What is perception subjectively P 
Every time a perception is had, the 
AntaJjkantKia assumed the form perceived 
and perception is therefore but a change 
of the Anial)karat,ia. Who is the perceiver, 
then ? In the case of external perceptions 
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the perceiver is the Chit linked to or more 
correctly limited by the Antalikaraf}a% which 
correspondB to the word ‘mind’. In 
popular language the individual soul or 
the Jiva is said to perceive. There are 
internal perceptions as well, such as those 
of lust, anger, etc. and these are also 
tranformations of the substance of the 
Antabkarafja, though in a different sense. 
The perceiver in these cases is Chit ( con- 
sciousness ) underlying AntaJjkaratja itself. 

The changes in the substance of the 
AntaJjkaratjat both as objective in the case 
of internal perceptions and as subjective 
in case of all perceptions external and 
internal, are themselves perceived and 
known. Applying the conclusion above 
arrived at, namely, that perception takes 
place without any objective reality to 
account for it, we have further to find 
that the so-called changes in the substance 
of the AntaJjkara^ia are non-existent in 
themselves but are only appearances. 

In every act of perception there is the 
Triputi (triad ), namely, the perceiver, the 
perceived and the perception. In Vedantic 
Psychology, these are respectively termed 
as Chaitanya or consciousness limited by 
Antahkara^y Chaitanya limited by the 
vf^aya or object and Chaitanya limited by 
vrtti, Vrtti is the transformation, into the 
shape of the object ( visaya ), of the Antah- 
karat}a. All the three, namely, Antalikaraf,iai 
visaya, and virtti are therefore a content of 


conscioasness and the very act of percep. 
tion presupposes the fact. Anta1j,karai}a haa 
the power to perceive only by reason of 
the consciousness underlying it. v^tti being 
the projection and transformation of 
Antahkarayja has also its being in consciona. 
ness. What is to be observed hero care- 
fully and as remarkable, is that the objtict 
or visaya should be a content of conscious- 
ness. In other words, perception or 
knowledge implies that the object known 
is a content of consciousness. It will be 
interesting to note that this principle is 
also taken as a postulate even in the 
Western Philosophy. As a consequenoe 
of this postulate, the objective Univoi fo 
which we know must be a content ol 
consciousness and the so-called materiali- 
ty is therefore an appearance only. 

The word Jaf^at literally means that 
which moves or changes. In fact, it means 
the entire universe of change. Whatever 
changes has no existence by itself, /. r., 
apart from Sat, wherein it appears. ’J'Jio 
word Jagati therefore connotes all the 
material and objective appcarauc'cs. 
The tenet of Vedanta that Jagat is mUhyu 
is, therefore, not only the ultimate verdict 
of the scripture (Veda) but is also suppovl- 
ed, as shown above, by and consiatmt 
with reason. The Western Science and 
Philosophy in their latest researches and 
developments also, as shown at the outset, 
confirm the tenet from their respeclivo 
standpoints. 



Dwelling Deep. 


By Arthur E. Massey. 

• 

'*From the unreal lead us to the Real. 

From our blindness lead us to the Lij^hL 
From evolution lead ns to Perfection. 

Break down in us the prison of our false individuality and selfhood. 

And unite ns with the One who is in us and of whom we are a part. 

Teach us to rejoice in our own nobility and to recognize our Divinity that in 

blindness we may never sin agahist our true Self. 


Give ns therefore to sec death 


perceive the truth in ^(limpses: 
transforming^ eiTects arc 
partial because the vision 
fades into the density of our sense life, 
“luimeshcd in flesh” as \vc are, the 
illusory is mistaken for the real, until at 
last the lijrht of truth in all its fulness 
reveals our blundering faulty steps and 
we are enabled to quicken our pace 
towards the goal of our high calling. 

We are spirit, soul, and body; the 
spirit is the life, the innermost, the Holy 
of Holies, and is clothed upon by the soul. 
The body is the vehicle through which 
the soul functions on the material plane. 
Our spiritual and bodily health depends 
upon the one consciousness, and the 
active co-operation of soul and body. 
Communion with God through medita- 
tion and contemplation brings into 
operation hidden laws; and spiritual 
powers which have hitherto lain dormant 
are developed, and gradually our whole 
being becomes healthfully and wholly 
active. Hearing, seeing, touch, and the 
power to communicate belong to the 


and life as dreams vanishing m the 
dawn of the soul ** 

— The House of Fulfilment. 

soul; they are transmitted to a denser 
body for the purposes of the spirit and 
the manifestation of the Divine. 

The responsibilities of the soul are 
great; for everything depends upon her 
whole-hearted obedience to the Master, 
The Christ within, and to her transfer 
of spiritual desire to the outer body. By 
right living we send forth spiritual 
vibrations, currents of blessing and 
healing, and all are helped by the 
outflow from our radiant and pure 
environments. 

Every spiritual desire, expressed 
through the outer body goes on and 
obeys a higher law; it is never lost. We 
need not mind if we do not see results. 
The results are assured all the same; 
for every noble thought expressed has 
far-reaching effects, and some day wc 
shall know that the faintest longing or 
desire has been satisfied. 

In meditation or"prayer it is the soul, 
and not the body, that opens out to the 
spirit; distraction, mind-wandering or 
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lack of concentration and earnestness 
means that the brain is not co-operating- 
with the soul. We must be definite, 
one-pointed. We must think, speak, and 
act from our innermost self. Our soul 
is our real identity; it thinks, breathes 
and acts from the Spirit, and should 
make perfect the outer body. If it fails 
to do so, the soul is not in harmony with 
the Spirit, it is in a state of disobedience. 
If this disobedience takes place, we shall 
find that the passing out of the flesh docs 
not mean that the soul will then function 
freely; for disuse of the spiritual medium 
means coma, arrested growth, stagnation. 

Wc have entered our present bodies 
that we may express and carry out God’s 
meaning and purpose, and also because 
wc are in need of certain ('xperiences. 
Our bodies, as proper vehicles for the 
purpose, must be rightly valued, seeing 
that they exist for a divine purpose, and 
that value consists only in the body 
taking its true place iirtlie divine ordt r. 
The soul is a sheath of the spirit and for 
a*tinic is veiled in flesh until it has 
garnered in all necessary experience on 
the physical plane for its fuller progress. 

ivlicn one la yelk /its worn-out 
robes away, 

And, takiny new ones, sayetli 
These tvtll I luear lo~day ; 

So puiteth by the spirit 
Tiyihtty its garb of flesh 
And passe ik to inherit 
A residence afresh.” 

Our only hope of becoming God- 
like is through experience and discipline. 
Compare innocent happy childhood with 
happy ripe old age; the one is igno- 
rantly happy; and th^ other possesses 


the happiness of maturity unfolded 
through knowledge and sufferings. Both 
are happy, but the difference is very 
great. We should not be here on earth 
were our present experience not the 
most benificial state for our healthy 
development and unfoldinent. Tlic 
mind functions from the soul. Before tlio 
“soul’s awakening,” the sense mind has 
ruled. All the cells in our bodies have 
their centre, their mind; the grey matter 
of the brain is not the only centre for the 
sensation of mind. When wc dwell deep, 
when the Christ-mind dominates, cacli 
centre does its work perfectly; but, at 
birth, we enter a body that has formed a 
kingdom of its own, and a warfare 
begins. And, although it is only a transi- 
tional stage of our pilgrimage it is a 
period in which wc need to exert all 
our faith and hope; for it is at this very 
point that, from being the healthy un- 
civilized creatures we become the spirit- 
ually healthy offspring of God. We 
do not become our ideal at once; but. 
dwelling deep, focussing on the Inner 
Eight, vre must ultimately win throuj^li. 
To this end we must refuse to let tl^c 
sense mind rule, the illus’ous of the 
“seen” ai c not to be trusted, false think- 
ing is responsible for false conditions. 
We know that melancholy or depression 
causes acidity in the blood, and uan 
only be cast out by its opposite— joy or 
hope. External remedies arc only 
palliatives, good for a time only. Wc 
need to be daily renewed by Spirit^t/i^ 
one reality. What a glorious goal ! Spinb 
soul, and body reaching the eternal con- 
sciousness, which is unchanging, holy. 
This is not the case with the lower self, 
the sense mind being changeful, evane- 
scent, susceptible to other influences, 
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other minds. To dwell deep, —to live 
from the Centre, is to tread the path 
to unity with the two worlds, the Christ 
within bringing life and immortality 
to ligl\t. Nothing but inner illumination 
will satisfy the soul’s craving. Spiritual 
uiifoldmciit is glorious bej'ond words, 
warmed into growth by the interior sun, 
and we have a great work to do in 
these bodies of ours, in making them 
plastic and responsive to the mind of 
the Christ. Meditation in the silence 
will help us more than anything to get 
into rapport with unseen realities, but 
it must be persistent and systematic. 
When dwelling on the spiritual plane, 
beauty, truth, or goodness will be seen 
as Crod finding expression, and much that 
seems to the natural eye good, beautiful 
and true will prove to be false imitations 
of the real. Music, art, poetry are ex- 
pressions of God, and all genius is God 
revealing Himself; in the process the 
soul refines the outer body, which should 
1)0 as clay in the hands of the potter. 

Wo arc determining both the present 
and future by our inner life and its ex- 
pression. It is not enough to know 
that we possess the indwelling power to 
become one with the eternal Christ Our 
real work, like that of Jesus, and all the 
great Masters, is to express God. Our 
environment is the outcome of our mind 
and thought. We create our own Heaven 
and hell, for they are simply states of 
existence. If we fall away from truth, 
d is because we have separated our- 
selves from God’s thought and followed 
the false self-consciousness instead. It 
*s an illusory idea for any one to think 
that it is his particular task to put other 
Wk right before his own life has been 


readjusted. All arc benefited by our 
own re-birth into the spiritual kingdom; 
even Heaven itself becomes greater, 
because we are each a part of all. 

The illusion of separateness is 
responsible for all the ills and wrongs 
of physical existence. As a matter of 
fact the One Life is all that is. You and 
I are in every living thing. We cannot 
separate ourselves from anything that 
lives, moves, and has its being. We are 
in the rock, the crystal, in every bud 
and thing, in all places, at all times. Wc 
have always been, for: — 

** Never the s^pirit 7vas horn^ 

The spirit shall cease to be never. 


End and bci^innini^ are dreamsi' 

The sense of separateness is false 
understanding, and brings only confusion 
of mind. Is not this feeling of unity 
more than a relation to God ? Is it not 
the One speaking and breathing through 
all forms — all Creation — the creator and 
the created ? 

How arc we going to live, so that 
this knowledge may be used for all ? 
We dwell in the uLlennost parts of the 
earth, and have our responsibility there, 
here, and everywhere. 

The race is unfolding, and we 
arc unfolding, and just as you and 
I yield to trulh and love, so all 
are helped. In this fact lies the real 
answer to all the seeming mystery of 
pain and the sorrows of life. Surely 
“He hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows,” and is doing this even 
now. Why is it that you and I feel our- 
selves to be a limitedfpart ? Is it not 
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because we have looked upon God as 
apart from ourselves, and thought of 
the indwelling Christ as Jesus of 
Nazareth ? 

Is it not high time that we put away 
these childish concepts, and learn to say 
T am mysclP, as the human race will 
learn to say with us : T in you and you 
in Me ?’ When this truth is realized, and 
the inner Christ has revealed to Man 
his birthright, his true power, He hence- 
forth becomes one with, for and through 
all. All that the Father hath is yours 
and mine. This truth has to be made 
one with the outermost limits of 
creation, just as a leaf learns by draw- 
ing from its source its 07ie7i ess— more 
than unity — with the tree. There is a 
condition of consciousness in everything 
that lives. 

The real “I” knows everything about 
itself, but the leaf or seeming unit can 
only learn slowly, by its life of depen- 
dence and unfoldment, its own place and 
nv?aiiing. Every atom contains the 
whole. The whole of God is in the blade 
of grass. It is essential that wc banish 
the thought of distance or space, and 
know that what we see contains within it 
its true life; the thought is within every 
expression. Our first and lowest con- 
sciousness of life was movement. Our 
highest is love. The seed thought is 
always hidden within every phase of 
life through which we merge; it moves, 
quickens, and brings forth seed (thought). 
This is true of all creation. Our first 
movement was in secret— “My substance 
was not hid from Thee, when I was 
made in secret, and curiously wrought 
in the lowest parts of the earth.” This 
is symbolized in ever- physical birth; 


the whole of creation is manifest to the 
seer. The truths of life are simple and 
open. 

However low in the scale of evolu- 
tion— that is, spiritual evolution— a soul 
is, it can be perfect of its kind, and should 
be free from sin, sickness, and death. 
Why, then, arc people suffering and 
sinful ? Because they willingly choose to 
dwell in a divided consciousness of good 
and evil. Whoever for even a second has 
seen that there is no evil, has passed from 
death to life. He h:is entered the Heaven 
of Heavens, he has seen God. The so- 
called Fall is a thing of the present. IL 
is a false understanding. Why have we 
tolerated this consciousness, seeing lliat 
God cannot fail ? Therearriias never 
tolerated it. There is only one conscious- 
ness really; it i.s, deep within ourselves, 
all the time; it always has been, and is 
around us now; and because of it and its 
livingness wc must shake off the shadow 
of ignorance — a condition of growth— 
and rise into pure being. In the gre it 
process wc shall learn that sin and 
ignorance arc less than the morning mist 
now being dispelled by the inner sun, 
the fire of the love-life. To become 
aware, while in the shadow, of the reality 
of this one true life is the solution of 
everything; for with this true understand- 
ing we know that all is well for ever. 
Our self-identification with this uiovc- 
ment means that we are emerging into 
fulness and freedom. Wc are entering 
into the kingdom of life and light. 

To know God we must be God-like. 
Knowledge is not understanding. Ouf 
longing for perfection is the assurance 
that wc are already at its beginnings, but 
it is vital to our progress that we do not 
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regard any of these things as distant or 
outside ourselves — for that is the spirit of 
separateness. Let us always strive to 
dwell deep and meet the seeming 
difficulties together, the weights and 
liindr^ces of our everyday life; for 
the truth will set us free. 

And consciously 

“ IVe shall be 

Parts of the ^nii^hty universal whole. 
And through all aeons mix and 
mingle with ///e Cos^nic Soul ! 


We shall be notes in that great 
Symphony 

Whose cadence circles through the 
rythmic spheres^ 
And all the live 7vorld*s throbbing 
heart shall he 
One with our hearts] the stealthy 
creepmg years 
Have lost their terror now, we shall 

not die] 

The Universe itself shall be our 
Immortality I” 


A Voice from the Moon. 


As out I slept ono cloudy night, 

I looked towards the sky 

]My heart was pulled up with delight 
To see the Moon on high. 

“Don’t lie doicctod in this ])light,’’ 
The moon told mo aloud, 

For ever brightly shines my light, 
Though often lud with cloud. 

If o’er you had a wing to fly 
Above the floating sheet, 

Then could you see at once on high 
A light so bright and neat. 

hut eyes are dimmed with dark and dust 
That chock your vision's flight; 
it cannot break through flimsy crust, 
And see tlio noble sight." 

X. 

So Truth or Virtue is divine, 
But falsehood human made 

The one doth always brightly shine, 
The other a fading shade. 

But, blinded I)y tlie worldly lust. 
You cannot see the light; 

Shake once away this blinding crust. 
And all is clear and bright. 

Those eyes are closed in pitch of night 
And hands begin to grope; 


In distress thus the reason’s sight 
Gives way to faith and hope. 

Then comes the hidden hand of God, 

To help you in your woes; 

And fast before Ilis magic rod 
Away the danger goes. 

Resign in ITiin and bend and kneel 
helpless thing become; 

'Tis then, and not before, you feel 
Divine help to come. 

AYhon thus you stand with folded liands. 
All hopes in Him resigned, 

Then will you fool that by you stands. 
Almighty God behind. 

All fears dispell’d, all doubts removed. 

A noble thing you are — 

A pure and selfless Self improved, 

All voxing cares afar. 

Then self-contented, self-contained, 

You need nowhere to go; 

A source of joy, all self-sustained. 
From you all joy will flow 

Thanks, thanks to thee, Divine Light ! 

That makest treacherous path so bright ! 

Dispelling darkness from the sight. 

Dost shed eternal pure delight 1 

— Harnandan Prasad/ S. A./ LL S. 



Some Political Theories and 

Institutions in the Ramayana. 


he Ramayana^ like the other 
great epic, the Mahahharata is a 
mine of information for recons- 
tructing ancient Hindu administrative 
ideas and institutions. Though a study 
of this aspect of the Ramayana deserves 
a monograph by itself, no attempt has 
been made so far in this direction except 
for scanty references to certain ideas 
here and certain institiitioiis there. 
Mention may, however, be made of two 
important contributions by distinguished 
scholars like Professor H. Jacobi and S. 
Levi. Jacobi’s Das Ramayana ( Bonn, 
1893 ) and Levi’s Ponr /.* llistoirc du 
Ramayana ( Journal Asiatiqiie, 1918 ) do 
not make any pointed references to the 
political and administrative institutions 
which could be gleaned from the epic. 
Jacobi has endeavoured, with materials 
available to him when he wrote his 
book, to arrive at an approximate date 
for the extant Ramayana, The upper 
limit is given as 500 B. C. and the lower 
limit 200 B. C. In the opinion of A. A. 
Macdoncll the kernel of the Ramayana 
was composed before 500 B. C. It is 
evident from the Da<araihajataka that 
a part of the story was known to the 
author of the Jataka. Weber’s assump- 
tion of Greek influence in the story has 
no legs to stand on. Under these 
circumstances it is reasonable to assume 
that a good portion of the extant epic 
was known to the Indian world before 
the Jatakas were written. It has been 
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admitted generally that even the addi- 
tions were made about or before the 
second century B. C. Taking this assump- 
tion for granted, the Ramayana is the 
product of an age much anterior to tlie 
commencement of the Christian era. 
The institutions found in it are there- 
fore ancient and hence valuable to llie 
antiquarian. The Ramayana pleads for 
the realization of Wi^Trtvaraa—D/iarma, 
Art ha and Kama ( Yuddha Kanda CL 
83, 32-30 ). The social system recognized 
is the Farms rama-Dharma or the 
system of castes and orders. The 
essential feature of the system whicli 
seems to have boon the peculiar char- 
acteristic of all ancient writings, is the 
insistence of Swadharma—'i^wety man or 
woman to do his or her duty. Tlunigli 
the Mahahharata calls the Rajadharma 
as the best of all Dharmas, yet Llie 
Ramayana is not so dogmatic. 
difTcrentiates between Dharma .im! 
Adharma, It is Rama who says: - 

(Ayodhya Kdnda Ch, 100. ?0) 
From this it is obvious that the 
author of the Ramayana is prepared to 
accept the fundamental principles of the 
Rajadharma and still would not 
recognize it as the Dharma, The 
dharma aimed at by the Ramayana is 
that which a Rdjar^i would adopt. In 
this respect the epic poem has a lofty 
moral and ethical purpose behind it. 
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The political conditions described in 
the Ram&yana demonstrate that prac- 
tically the whole of India was under 
the suzerainty of the ruler at Ayodhya. 
Rama’s march to the south as far as 
Cape Comorin was uninterrupted. There 
were other states ruled by kingfs and 
chieftains who were either allies or 
recognized the overlordship of the 
Iksvaku ruler. Whatever place Rama 
visited in the Dandakaranya, he was 
welcomed. The sage Agastya in 
entertaining him says:— - 

I 

rmnfer*?:!! 

( Aranya Kania Ch. 12 . 30 ) 

Again, when Rama allied Himself 
with Sugriva and had his brother Vali 
slain, the latter spoke of the unjust act 
on the part of the prince. To this Rama 
aptly replied that the part of the country 
then known as Kiskindha was a part of 
the Ik§vaku empire, and that he, as the 
representative of that state, had a right 
to put down the unrighteous and the ill- 
behavod. 

( Kiskindha KCinda Ch. IS. 6 ) 

Thus it is evident that the whole of 
llcccan including South India was 
under the sway of the emperor at 
Ayodhya. 

The form of government was 
monarchy. The paternal conception of 
government was prevalent. In other 
words, the king regarded the subjects as 
liis Own children and endeared himself 
to the people. The latter in their turn 
reciprocated and were loyal to him. But 
4 


it was a system of limited monarchy. 
The checks and balances were the 
Mantfipart^ad, whose chief member was 
the Purohiia and corporate assemblies 
like the Paura and Janapada, Above 
these was the law of the land, which the 
king ought to respect. Any violation of 
the established law was, according to the 
political philosophy of the lime, to be 
met with by anarchy and revolution. 
There were other associations, quasi-poli- 
tical, such as the Frenis and Naigamas, 
whose representatives look active pait 
in the administration of the land ( Ytiddha 
Kanda ch. 27. 16). When Rama’s corona- 
tion as a crown-prince was announced, 
these were present. They were again 
present when Bharata went to request 
Rama to reconsider his decision in view 
of the fact of the decease of their father 
Dasaratha. When Dasaratha died, it 
was the Furohita Vasii^tha who sent 
messengers to Bharata to take him 
immediately to the capital. Throughout 
the epic, the Purohita plays a significant 
role, thus justifying the Kautaliyan 
prescription, viz. that a kingdom which 
is guided by the fruitful experience of a 
qualihed Purohita progresses and never 
regresses. Among the classes present to 
discuss the question of the nomination 
of Ynvaraja or crown-prince were the 
representatives of the Paura and 
Janapada {.Ayodhya Kanda ch. II. 19-20). 

Thus these associations enjoyed 
important privileges and had political 
functions to perform. 

Monarchy was usually hereditary. 
Generally sons succeeded father. The 
ceremony of Abki^echana conferred on 
the royal prince the title of Yiivaraja 
( sec Ayodhya-KCnida Ch. 3-6). It was a 
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custom to send the princes as provincial 
governors. Bharata’s two sons were 
given rulersliips of Taksasila and 
Puskalfivati. Satrughna’s two sons 
became governors of Mathura and Vidisa 
while Eaksmana's two sons had their 
jurisdiction over the northern and 
southern portions of the Kosaladesa. 
( Utiara^KCinda: ch. 101, 1 1; ch. 108,9-1 ; 
ch. 102, 1; ch. 107, 17 ). Here we are 
introduced to a system of provincial 
administration which was the conse- 
quence of the vast extent of the empire 
under Rama. As expected of the 
Ksatriya monarchs, the sacrifices of 
Rajasuya and Asvamrdha find a place in 
the epic. King Dasaratha performed 
the Asvamedha for the birth of a son, 
and Rama to celebrate the world- 
conquest ( Uitara Kan da. 84. 2 ). 

There is again the popular Kacchit 
Sar^a of the Ramayanat a perusal 
of which shows the political theories 
current in the epoch of the epic (Ayodhya- 
Hand a: Ch. 100 ). Two verses refer to 
the desirability of increase in income 
and decrease in expenditure. The items 
of expenditure include those spent on 
temples, ceremonies, Brahmans, worthy 
guests, warriors and friends ( Jbtd verses 
55-56 ). 

In regard to military organization 
and administration there is abundant 
material. There was a special War 
Minister ( Manifi ), who was expected 
to read the strength or otherwise of the 


enemy and that of his own and advise 
the king accordingly ( Yuddha-KanJa 
XIV. 22 ). There were War Councils 
which were summoned on the eve of the 
war and action was decided upon. 
Ravana summoned his Council vvhen lie 
heard that Rama had crossed the ocean 
to Lanka. The institution of ambass- 
adors was an important feature of the 
military policy. An ethical code underlies 
the whole when it is pointed out to 
Ravana that an ambassador could not he 
killed { Sundara-Kauda^ 52 . 13 - 15 ). 

There was the fourfold army of chariots, 
elephants, horses and footmen. Tlie 
march of the army and the camping are 
scientifically furnished. This is not the 
place to discuss the modes of warfare, 
the arms used, and how the battles were 
fought. One noteworthy characteristic 
of the conquests by war was to subju.i^ale 
the enemy, and reinstate him ns a 
tributary ruler. Or, if he had fallen in 
the battle, the next legitimate heir was 
crowned. Eor example, Vibhisana was 
crowned king of Lanka after the contpn st 
of the island. This is in brief outliiK* 
the story of the political institutions as 
found in the epic. It is hoped thai some 
scholar will make a special and elnboralc 
study of the Raniayana by exploiting all 
the materials available.* 

■' Tho roferoncea in tho articlo uro 
to tho Kuiiibakonaiii edition of the 
Itainayana. 



Happiness 


By S* S. Noor. 


“7/ a man ts vn/iafipy, 

This must he his 07vn fault. 

For God made all men to he happyT 

— Epictetus 


inan- 

I || kind. Rveryone is scekinjj 
JILJlLafter Happiness directly or 
indirectly, knowinjjfly or unknowiiijjly. 
Put it has been the experience of 
thousands, nay, of millions that the more 
tlioy seek for it, the more they find it 
receding from them and, as they stretch 
llicir hands to catch it, it slips from their 
l^vasp, Kvery nook and corner has been 
searched out, every pleasure-giving 
object has been tried, various beauties 
:md comforts of the world have been 
enjoyed— but to no avail. Even wealth, 
which to most, if not to all of us, is a 
source of happiness, failed to bring us 
any the nearer to it ! 

All these, no doubt, serve temporari- 
ly to satisfy the craving of the mind, 
which soon rebels again and starts its 
search afresh. Even the most pleasura- 
ble thing has got in itself one or other 
drawback which neutralizes the pleasure 
it yields. They do give some pleasure, 
but that pleasure is transitory and mo- 
iueiitary~not the everlasting happiness 
a man looks for. It appears that the 
worldly pleasures and sorrows are like 
niagnetic positive and negative ends 
that can never be separated from each 
other. 

What is the cause of this sad failure 
uid why is the source of true happiness 


not found in spite of man’s hard and 
incessant .struggle ? It is because the 
search has been carried on all along 
in the wrong way I 

The eagerness of one’s desire to 
become perfectly happy is a clue to the 
fact that pleasure is one’s nature. When 
a man is in sound sleep, there is no 
thought, and so no knowledge of the 
body or outside environments. The 
external world has no existence for him. 
The world outside is only thought pro- 
jected. It cannot exist without thought- 
movements. The mind projects the 
world from out of itself and again ab- 
sorbs it in itself, just as a spider projects 
the web out of itself and again absorlJs 
it into itself, after a time. Everyone 
lives in the world of his own thoughts 
and so the pleasure one derives from any 
worldly objects difters from the pleasure 
another derives from the same. A child 
takes pleasure in playing with a clay-toy, 
which has no significance to a grown-up 
school-boy. This sentient pleasure 
depends mostly upon one’s thinking and 
the state of one’s mind:— 

*^The mind is its o:vn place and tn 

itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of 

heavenT 

( Milton ) 
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But mind or ‘thoughts’ are restless 
like sea-waves and are always changing 
as a general rule. Their ever-changing 
modes cause the worldly objects to 
appear comfortable at one time and 
tumultuous at another. 

To enjoy the eternal Divine Bliss, 
then, the train of thoughts should be 
stopped and ‘Mind* should be isolated— 
which has so far been subject to 
delight or sorrow. Is the mind our real 
Self ? While in deep sleep, without 
having any thought, a man still lives — 
has an existence apart from body and 
mind. Then he is more deeply rooted 
than is usually presumed— even beyond 
unconsciousness. Because when he gets 
up, he feels to have enjoyed the sweet 
sleep— meaning thereby that, when all 
the activities cease to manifest, he still 
exists. That remaining Self is the real 


Self of man— and pure Consciousness, 
the abode of Supreme Happiness. It is 
by nature SaUChiUAvanda ( Existencc- 
Knowlcdge-Bliss ). The Eternal Self 
is now found, which is ever calm, serene, 
blissful. It is like the placid calmness 
below the wavy surface of the vast 
ocean. It is a Ray of Divine Light— 
the real source and support of the Uni- 
verse and all its activities. It is One 
Supreme Existence, without a Second, 
embracing All, the Seer, the Eye, the 
Seen. To be actually happy, to find 
one’s True Self, one must dive deep into 
the inner recesses of the HEART, 
(Self-Centre), which is possible only 
though Self-introspection, Self-control, 
and any of the different methods of Yo^ia. 

The solid Iiap/^iness wr prize, 
Wiihin our hearts this jeivel lies 


The Path of Prosperity. 

If thou would’st right tho world, 

And baiiiih all its evils and its woes, 

Make its wild places bloom, 

Ami its drear desorts blossom as tho rose,-— 

Then right thy self. 

IE thou woulfVst turn tho world 
From its long, lone captivity in sin, 

Bostore all broken hearts, 

Slay griof, and let swcot consolation in, — 

Turn thou thyself. 

If thou would’st cure tho world 
Of its long sickness, end its griof and pain; 

Bring in all-healing Joy, 

And give to the afflicted rost again, — 

Then cure thyself. 

—James Allen- 



Bhakta Chandrahasa. 

B aja Mcdhavi was one of the rulers 
of the Kerala country, in 
Southern India. Cliandrahftsa 
was the name of his only son. In one 
of the battles that the Raja had to 
fijrlit against his enemies, Mcdhfivi 
was killed in the battle-field. The Rani, 
Chandrahasa’s mother, became a Suttee 
and burnt herself on the funeral pyre 
of her husband. Chandrahasa was left 
an orphan, while still a 1)abe in the 
cradle. 

The Kerala country was taken 
possession of by the victors. Cliandra- 
liasa’s wet-nurse, realizint? the dan.qer 
to the life of Chandrahasa fled from the 
place and bej^an to live in Kuntalapur, 
the capital of another Hindu kingdom 
of the same name. For three years the 
nurse fed and nursed the child ns if he 
were her own son, and then the nurse 
also died, leaving Chandrahasa alone 
in the wide, wide world. The Lord, 
the Lord of the weak and the friendless, 
was his only support now. 

Chandrahasa’s charming counten- 
ance captivated any one who saw it 
While he was still a child of four years, 
the women of the place loved him much. 
They took him to their own houses, 
fed him and gave him nice clothes to 
wear. They loved him like their own 
sons. 

One day, sage Narada passed 
through the town. He saw Chandrahasa 
being very much impressed by his 
appearance, gave him an image of 
Sri Salagramaji and gave him the 


Rfimaiiania Mantra. The little child 
took to worsliii)ping the Image devoutly 
and chanting the Mahiiniantra. 

The tender age of the boy, his 
handsome appearance, his sweet voice, 
and, added to all that, the chanting of the 
Harinaiiia, attracted everybody, and who- 
ever saw him, admired him. 

Chandrahasa, in course of time, be- 
came a confirmed devotee of the Lord. 
When he chanted the Name of Hari 
in his melodious voice, forgetful of his 
own self, he seemed to find a luminous 
light enveloping him on all sides and 
he perceived, as it were, that another 
small boy, equally charming, was there 
keeping him company during the per- 
formance, ])laying on a flute and danc- 
ing along with Chandrahasa. 

The Raja of Kuntalapur was very 
pious, but he had no male offspring. He 
had a daughter only, possessed of rare 
beauty and equipped with all womanly 
accomplishments. Her name was 
Champakamalini. The Raja, in accor- 
dance with the directions of the Raja- 
guru, spent the whole of his time in 
wor.ship of the Lord or in singing hymns. 

The responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the state had been wholly 
entrusted by the Raja to his minister, 
Dhrstabuddhi. The Minister himself 
was a big landlord, his wealth and 
property being incalculable. 

The Minister, Dhrstabuddhi, had 
two very able sons, named Madana and 
Amala, and a charming little daughter, 
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named Visaya. Madana and Amala 
were of great help to their father in 
running the administration. 

Madana was a devotee of §rl Kisna. 
The palace of his father, the Minister of 
the State, generally rang with amuse- 
ments of all sorts, dances and music 
parties and concerts. Once, in a while, 
Madana also managed to have a Kirtan 
party, chanting the Name of the Lord 
at the palace. 

Dhrstabuddhi had no relish for 
these things. He was busy mostly with 
affairs concerning the state or with 
adding to his unlimited hoards of wealth. 
Because of his affection and regard for 
a competent son like Madana, how- 
ever, he did not stand in the latter’s way 
of having the Kirtan par^ie§. 

One evening, Chan^aliasa was con- 
ducting his Kirtan in the streets of the 
town. Attracted by the exquisite melody 
of it, many more boys had joined him. 
All of them went about in the streets of 
the town, entertaining the men and 
women of the town with their songs and 
dances. 

This party of the boy Kirtaiiists 
reached near the palace of the Minister, 
Dhrstabuddhi. A Kirtan party had been 
arranged at the palace by Madana also. 
Sages and devotees of the Lord were 
repairing to it from all around the 
capital and chanting of the Name of 
the Lord was going on inside the palace 
as well. 

These sages and devotees were 
very much captivated by the melody of 
the boys* songs and Chandrahasa was 
called in along with his party. The boys 
sang and danced an " their rapturous 


performance so pleased the devotees 
that they remained fixed to their seals, 
as if spell-bound. 

Dhr.stabuddhi had also joined mean- 
while. The sages and the devotees were 
so much impressed by the performance 
of Chandrahasa that they could not hcli» 
calling the boy near them. They 
examined his countenance and features 
and the make of his body very carefully; 
and then, using their Yogic powers, they 
tried to visualize the future of the boy. 
Unanimously they made the declaration 
that the boy Chandrahasa was destined 
to be a great devotee of the Lord and 
the future Ruler of the kingdom of 
Kuntalapur. 

These prophetic words of the sages 
and the devotees pierced the heart of 
Dhrstabuddhi like an arrow. He won- 
dered that a street boy of unknown 
descent, an orphan and a waif, was 
destined to be the master of the wludc 
thing. Dhi’-stabuddhi was stung to the 
(piick with jealousy and he immedialLdv 
made up his mind. 

Without informing the devotees 
and the sages, he took the boys to his 
inner rooms on the pretext of giving 
them sweets. All other boys were dis- 
missed after they had got the sweets, 
but Chandrahasa was made to stay on. 

In a short while, the Minister con- 
trived to send for a trusted executioner. 
Whispering something in his ear, the 
Minister handed over Chandrahasa to 
him, saying, “See that the thing is accom- 
plished without any loss of time. Do 
bring me a symbol or mark of your 
having done the thing. You wiU 
be rewarded handsomely.” 
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Chandraliasa was conducted to a 
desolate, dreary forest. It was dark on 
all sides. The executioner pulled out 
his sword. Chandraliasa realized the 
danger to his life, but, undaunted, he 
said, “Brother, just wait a minute. Let 
me say my prayers to the Lord; then 
vou can do your work with the greatest 
pleasure.” 

The executioner’s heart melted with 
pity. He gave his assent. Chandraliasa 
took out the stone image of the Lord 
from his pocket and worshipped firi 
Salagramaji with the leaves and flowers 
of the forest. He sang a hymn, prayed 
to the Lord, and said. 

Take me unto Tkec^ 0 I.ord\ 1 am 

Thine; 

Father, mother^ brother, and friend, 

my aU\ 

J am Thy hiimhle slave, do with me 
as Thou 7L'///r.v/; 

Mohan / disfel my Moha and meet 
me as / dieF 

The dreary forest began to ring with 
joy. Two drops of tears flowed from the 
eyes of the executioner. His mind 
cliaiigcd. He became apprehensive of 
a serious calamity befalling him for 
beheading the innocent, (lod-loving 
little boy. He began, next, to think as 
to what mark could he carry to the 
Minister of tlie foul deed having been 
executed. 

Chaudraliiisa had six fingers in one 
of his feet. The executioner caught 
sight of this. His face brightened up 
and he cut the sixth finger, thus remov- 
ing a thing of ill omen. The executioner 
ltdt the boy there and returned with 
die finger, which he showed to the 
Minister. Dlirslabuddhi was highly 


pleased at finding that his sagacity had 
belied the prognostications of the sages. 

Chandrahrisa lay in the forest. His 
foot was feeling the pain, but he was 
busy in chanting the Name of Sri Kvsna. 
He saw that a flame of luminous light 
was approaching him. He felt all the 
pain had vanished as if by magic. All 
thirst and appetite seemed to have gone. 
His face began to shine with an unusual 
lustre and his heart was fired with 
intense joy. The deer in the forest 
began to lick his feet, the birds took him 
under their shade, the trees yielded to 
him their fruit and the hard earth 
became soft like his mother’s bosom. 
Enraptured, the boy began to sing the 
Name of the Lord. The frightful forest 
resounded with the melody. The birds 
and the beasts began to play with him, 
as if they were his own kith and kin. 

Chaiidanapur was a small State 
feudatory to the kingdom of Kuntalapur. 
Kulindaka was the name of the Raja of 
the vassal state. This small State of 
Chand.anapur was replete with all sorts 
of wealth and flourishing with all sorts 
of prosperity. What was wanting was 
that the Raja was issueless. 

Raja Kulindaka was passing 
through the said forest. He iring the 
melodious chanting of the Lord’s Name, 
the R.\ja approached it and was captiva- 
ted by the charming appearance of the 
boy. He sprang from his horse and 
took the boy into his lap. He enquired 
about the descent of the boy and about 
his residence, etc. The boy replied, “Sri 
Krsna is both my mother and my father. 
It is He who has brought me up.”* 

• JUT Jirar Pmr I 
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The Raja thought that the Lord 
Hari had, through His Mercy, sent the 
God -loving boy to him. He took the 
boy into his embrace and, riding the 
horse, ran post-haste to his capital. He 
placed Chandrahasa in the lap of his 
Rani and .'innounced that he had adopted 
a son. The whole capital celebrated the 
occasion with great eclat. 

Chandrahasa refused to read, saying 
that his tongue could not do anything 
else than chanting the Name of the 
Lord. Rut learned Brahmans brought 
him round in course of time and in a 
very short period he went through 
the four Vedas and had learnt all else 
that was worth knowing. 

With his great qualities of the head 
and the heart Chandrahasa soon secured 
the goodwill of all of the Raja’s house- 
hold. With his preachings, the State 
was soon inspired with religious fervour. 
Every house was ringing with the music 
of the chanting of §rl Hari’s Name. All 
the people began to observe a fast on the 
Ekadasi day and to worship the Eord. 
He made it compulsory for all the 
schools and the Pathasalfis to have 
Hariklrtan every day. 

His motto was:— 

^ mi ^^\\ 

“The Sastra or Purana that does not 
contain Harinama is not worth reading 
or listening to, even if Brahma Himself 
may have composed it.” 

The State of Chandanapur used to 
pay a tribute of ten thousand gold 
Mohurs annually to the sovereign State 
of Kuntalapiir. Chandrahasa sent much 


more than the annual tribute, as his 
victories over the hostile States had 
yielded to him enormous wealth. 

In course of time, the news that the 
Yuvaraja of Chandanapur had aj:hievcd 
great victories over the enemies, that 
the State was flourishing with all sorts 
of prosperity, that the people of the 
State were happy and contented and 
that the whole State of Chandanapur 
was echoing with the chanting of Hari- 
nama, reached Dhrstabuddhi. lie 
made up his mind to see things for 
himself and, with this object, he went to 
Chandanapur. 

The pious Raja and the brave Raj- 
Kumar offered a hearty welcome; but 
Dhrstabuddhi was struck dumb, as he 
carefully scanned the Rajkumai’s face 
and recognized that he was none other 
than Chandrahasa, whom he had handed 
over for execution. Eire of jealousy 
began to consume him once more and 
he again hit at another plan. 

He wrote a letter addressed to Iiis 
son, Madan, and, pretending it to be oi 
a very secret nature, he confided it to 
the care of Chandrahasa, saying, 
kumar ! this is a very importaiiL letter, 
of great moment to you and to me. 
Please take it to my son, Madan, lo-dny. 
Take care that, on no account, is the 
letter opened on the way and that no- 
body except Madan knows what il; con- 
tains.” Chandrahasa rode a swift horse 
and immediately started for Kuntahipin 
which was at a distance of forty miles 
from Chandanapur. 

The sun had set. On the outskirts 
of Xuntalapur there was a beautiful 
garden. With a view to taking some 
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rest and refreshing himself, Chandrahasa 
stopped in the garden. He took water 
and gave it to the horse as well. Then, 
fastening the horse to a tree, he himself 
lay down under the shade of a tree, hold- 
ing the* letter securely in his hand. 
Being a bit fatigued and fanned by the 
soft, fragrant breeze of the garden, he 
fell asleep. 

Champakanialini, the Raja’s 
daughter, and Visaya, the daughter of 
the Minister, Dhrstabuddlii, were just 
then having a stroll in the garden along 
with their girl friends. They were 
talking lightly and amusing themselves 
and playing with each other and frisking 
about. The Raja’s daughter and other 
girls left the garden as soon as it be- 
came dusky, but somehow Visaya did 
not like to leave along with them and 
continued strolling about. 

Visaya suddenly came upon Chandra- 
hasa. Startled, she stepped aside and 
then carefully watched Cliandrahasai as 
he lay asleep. She felt quite captivated 
by his godly human form and there 
and then she made up her mind to have 
him for her lord. 

She next saw that Chandrahasa had 
a letter in his hands. She gently let it 
slip from where it was and, seeing that 
it was in the handwriting of her father 
and that it was addressed to her brother, 
Madan, she opened the letter and was 
amazed to go through it. It read, 

“Dear Madan, as soon as you go 
dirough this letter, let the bearer be 
I poisoned. That is the only thing 
; ^^at will appease me. Look not 

I lo his charming countenance, to his 
5 
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valour or his descent. Do as you are 
bidden to.” 

Visaya began to argue within herself 
as to why her father should like such 
a good man to be poisoned. Probably, 
an error has crept into the letter on 
account of haste. My father really wanted 
that I ( Visaya ) .should be given to the 
youngman ( in marriage ) and instead of 
Vi§ lya, he has jotted down Visa (poison ) 
in a hurry. It is fortunate that the letter 
has been seen by me, otherwise an egre- 
gious and an irrevocable blunder may 
have been committed. Visaya according- 
ly made the necessary correction by 
adding “yit”to the word ‘Visa’ in the 
letter. Having done this, Visaya ran 
after her friends and soon overtook them. 

Chandrahasa woke up to find that 
he had slept rather long. At once he 
sprang into the saddle and, reaching 
the Minister’s palace, handed over the 
letter to Madan. 

Madan was over-pleased to read the 
letter and to find that his father had 
made so nice a selection for the husband 
of her dear sister. Believing that there 
must be reasons of state for the per- 
emptory orders the father had issued 
for the immediate celebration of the 
marriage, Madan at once made all 
arrangenicnts with the greatest speed 
and, in a couple of hours, Visaya was 
married to Chandrahasa with due 
ceremony, amid the chanting of Vcdic 
Mantras by learned Brahmans. Madan 
appeased the mendicants and the 
Brahmans with lavish gifts and presents. 
The Raja of Kuntalapur was personally 
present at the time of Kanyadana i. r., 
giving the hand of the bride to the 
bridegroom. 
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The Raja was greatly pleased with the 
looks and also the qualities of the head 
and the heart of which these looks were 
the index. He thought that it was not 
possible to find a better match for his own 
daughter, Champakanialini, nor could 
there be another young man who could 
be entrusted with the responsibilities of 
the kingdom. Accordingly, the Raja of 
Kuntalapur made up his mind to give 
the hand of his daughter to Chandrahasa 
and along with it, the throne of his 
kingdom, which had practically been in 
the hands of the Minister for many years. 

Dhrstabuddhi returned to the capital 
after three days to find that the scheme 
hatched out by him for doing away with 
the life of Chandrahasa had not only 
miserably miscarried but had gone al- 
together the other way about. This was 
a great shock to him. But, unmindful of 
what the sages had prophesied, he still 
persisted in his madness. He made up 
his mind, once more, to attempt what 
he had failed twice to accomplish. 
.Regardless of what had happened since, 
he said to himself, “I must kill this 
enemy of mine and of my House, come 
what may, even though my own daughter 
may have to become a widow and die or 
live as such.” 

A little away from the town and on 
a small hillock was the temple of Sri 
Bhawaniji, the Family-Goddess of the 
Minister. Dhrstibuddhi sent a most 
reliable executioner to the temple with 
the instructions that whoever goes to 
the temple in the evening should be 
made short shrift of. On the other hand, 
he took Chandrahasa into confidence by 
coaxing and cajoling him in all manners 
and ways and assuring him that he was 


very proud of his pious and puissant 
son-in-law. Then he told him that after 
every auspicious occasion it was the 
custom of the House to go and propitiate 
the Family-Goddess, Bhawanl. He asked 
him to go to the temple the safee even- 
ing. Chandrahasa prepared to carry out 
the behest of his father-in-law and start- 
ed for the temple with the necessary 
articles for the worship of the Goddess. 

The Raja of Kuntalapur, having 
meanwhile decided finally to take up 
Sannyasa, wanted to marry his daughter 
immediately to Chandrahasa and to hand 
over the throne of the kingdom to a lit 
and responsible person like him. He. 
accordingly, sent for Madan and said, 
“Dear son, I want to leave the kingdom 
for leading the life of a Sannyasi in the 
forests. But, before doing so, I want to 
marry Champakamrilini and to commit 
the throne to fit hands. As good hick 
would have it, a most suitable person for 
both the responsibilities has come to us. 
I have made up my mind to tike 
Chandrahasa for my son-in-law and 
also as my successor to the throne. As I 
want to do this immediately, so please go 
and send Chandrahasa to me forthwith, 
without a moment’s delay.” 

Madan had no jealousy for Cli indn- 
hasa nor was he aware of the attitiuk* of 
his father in the matter. He was very much 
pleased to hear what the Raja had said. 
He ran to fetch his brother-in-law. He 
met Chandrahasa on the way as he was 
proceeding to the temple and conveyed 
to him the commands of the Raj i 
.appear before him immediately. On 
Chandrahasa’s pleading the urgency of 
the errand on which he was proceeding! 
Madan offered to do that job for him- 
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Madan, accordingly, started for the tem- 
ple and Chandralifisa for the palace. 

On reaching the temple, the ex- 
ecutioner’s sword cut Madan into 
two. Cliandrahasa escaped. It is truly 
said: — 

** None can kill him who is preserved 
hy the Lord\ 

The world, slandin/: out as an enemy, 
cannot harm him^ 

On reaching the palace, the Raja 
made over the hand of his daughter to 
Cliandrahasa and the Investiture cere- 
mony also was performed along with the 
marriage. The Raja left for the forest 
the very next instant. 

Dhrstabuddhi heard both the news. 
In the morning he was told that Chandra- 
hasa had been married to the Raja’s 
daughter and appointed successor to the 
throne. Along with it he was informed 
that Madan had been murdered at the 
temple. This was like a double bolt 
from the blue. 

I^or getting everything, Dhrsta- 
biiddhi ran to the temple to iind that 
his dear son lay murdered under his own 
orders. He did not know what to do, 
but wept and wept and, in a lit of mad- 
ness, committed suicide. 

Cliandrahasa got the news that his 
father-in-law, Dhi-stabuddhi, was seen 
running like a mad man towards the 
temple. Cliandrahasa followed. On 
arriving at the temple, he saw that both 
the father and the son were lying dead. 

Considering himself tube responsible 
for this double murder, Cliandrahasa 
^rew his own sword and wanted to end 
Ws life also. As he was going to strike, 


BhawanI, the Goddess of the temple 
appeared, and holding up his hand, took 
Chandrahasa into her lap and said, 
“Cliandrahasa, Dhrstabuddhi was a great 
sinner. He had laid so many plots for 
killing you. It is just meet and proper 
that he has been killed with his own 
hands. Madan was a great devotee of 
the Lord and loved you as his brother. 
Rut at your marriage with his sister, 
considering that all that he had given 
was not enough, he had made up his 
mind to give away his own life for saving 
yours. He has kept his vow, unknow- 
ingly though. Don't you grieve at all. 
Go and rule the country. I am very 
pleased, you can ask for any boon that 
you like.” 

Chandrahasa said, “Mother, since 
you like to bestow some boon upon me, 
I beg that I may continue to be a sincere 
devotee of the Lord Hari from life to 
life. 

Mother, there is another thing 
that I have to beg of you. I pray that 
my father-in-law and my brother-in-law, 
who have died for me, should come back 
to life. I have no grudge for whatever 
Dhrstabuddhi may have done to bring 
about my death. Man is liable to do 
such things in ignorance and out of 
greed. Mother, forgive him and let him 
be blessed with discrimination, let his 
sins be washed away with the suffering 
that he has already undergone and let 
him be blessed with the love of the Lord.” 
Rhawani said, “Re itso,” and disappeared. 

The father and the son got up and 
embraced Chandrahasa.* ( Kalya n) 

Translated by Ralmukund Yenna, 



The Duty of Man. 


A careful study of the modern mind 
will make it evident that in the 
present age people, in general, 
arc in a way opposed to spiritual develop- 
ment. Such men arc really few and 
far between who are in earnest about 
Self-Realization. Even of those few 
people who strive for it, a large majority 
know not how to proceed on. Want of 
faith and devotion has made even real 
guides rare. Thanks to the times and 
environment in which we ate living and 
the peculiarity of our nature, some of us 
are not able to translate our ideas into 
action in spite of our desire to practise 
self-discipline. The main cause respon- 
sible for this is ignorance combined with 
absence of faith in God, the Scriptures 
and the great sages of yore. But nobody 
c^in make a gift of this faith or Sraddha, 
Association with those possessing this 
Sraddha, and austerity, sacrifice, charity 
and worship of God, practised in a 
disinterested spirit, are some of the 
means of purifying the heart, and it is 
only the pure in heart that are blessed 
with faith in scriptures and life after 
death and love for God and God-inspired 
men. A man is what his Sraddha is. In 
this life as well as the next Sraddha is 
his only support. The G'lta says:— 

«r<s:r I 

(XV//. 3) 

“The faith of each is shaped to the 
constitution of his nij id, 0 descendant 


By Jayadayal Goyandka. 

of Bharata. The man consists of his 
faith; that which his faith is, he is even 
that.*' Therefore one should try to 
acquire true faith. ^ 

In whatever name or form of God 
you repose your faith, you will undoub- 
tedly be considered to have faith in Him; 
for all names and forms arc His. You 
may repose faith in and follow any 
religion which appeals to you, any Rsi, 
Mall atm fi or God-inspired man who is 
worthy of credence to you. All that is 
needed is Sraddha or faith. God, religion 
and life after death, etc. are things 
which can only be believed for the main 
part It is after repeated elTorts and 
hard unceasing struggle that one 
obtains a direct perception of these truths. 
For the realization of these higher 
truths one cannot do without reposing 
faith ill some one, at least, in the begin- 
ning. If one docs not do so, he is sure to 
turn an atheist and deviate from the 
path of blessedness. Nay, he will never 
enter the path of God-realization and 
will go down in the scale of evolution. 

If you do not believe in any particular 
religion, scripture or the utterances of 
saints and sages of old, you should 
certainly believe at least in the teacliin‘,»s 
of Sfmad IViai-avad^Va. For the 
teachings of the Gila are in harmony 
with the teachings of almost all the 
diflerent religions of the world. 

If you do not believe even in the 
GlUty you should repose faith iu fh)d 
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according as you have conceived of Him 
and, surrendering yourself to Him, apply 
yourself in right earnest to the work of 
Self-realization. Supposing you doubt 
even tire existence of God, you should 
select the best man of the age and arm 
yourself with sufTicient courage to follow 
in his footsteps. 

If you cannot repose faith in any 
saint or great man of the present age, 
you should pause to consider whether 
there is no one superior to 5 ^ou in the 
whole world so far as the knowledge of 
the path of bh‘sscdncss is concerned. If 
you allege that such men do exist but 
you have not yet come across any such 
person, it is your duty to find them out; 
or, if you think that there arc many 
people superior to you but people who 
can ably Instruct you in the Law of 
Higher Life are few and far between 
and those few who exist are not easily 
accessible to men lacking in f lith and 
cannot be recognized even if we happen 
to meet such persons, having not the 
eyes wherewith to recognize them, it is 
essential for you to consider whether the 
sort of life you are leading is conducive 
to your true well-being, IE you arc 
satisfied with what you are doing, you 
should at least exert yourself more and 
more for your advancement day by day. 
You should cultivate virtues like serenity, 
self-control, fortitude, forgiveness, com- 
posure of mind, contentment, truthful- 
ness and compassion, practise Japa^ 
austerity, meditation and service, and 
ffivc up vices like sloth, mendacity, 
sensuality, duplicity, thieving and 
^^thiltcry. Before undertaking any work 
one should carefully consider whether 
what he is going to do is really conducive 


of good to him and correct at once what- 
ever defect appears to him therein. 
Human birth is a rare gift. Even lacs 
of rupees cannot prolong one’s life even 
by a minute. Such a valuable life should 
never be wasted in sleep, lethargy, idle 
pursuits and indolence. Any one who 
passes his time listlessly is bound to 
come to grief. A Hindi poet has 
beautifully said: — 

“One who takes up any work with- 
out due consideration of its pros and cons 
surely comes to grief. Not only does he 
spoil the work and become an object of 
laughter in the eyes of the world, but he 
loses his peace of mind, and the pleasures 
of the world lose all charm for him. 
Giradhar, the poet, says that the laws of 
Karma, are inexorable. A work done 
without due consideration pricks the 
heart like a spike.” 

One should, therefore, take particu- 
lar care to employ his time to the best 
advantage according to his discretion, 
so that he may not have to repent aftci*- 
wnrds. One has to pay a very high price 
for obtaining human birth. One has to 
do so many things in the course of one 
single life, which is very short. Hence 
one should wake up and be wise enough 
to devote the rest of his life to works 
conducive to our highest good. 

If one does not eng.igc according to 
his light and knowledge in works which 
are beneficial to him here as well as 
hereafter, it will be nothing short of a 
height of folly, indolence and sloth on 
his part. He who does not withdraw his 
mind from idle pursuits, lethargy and 
enjoyment of sense-objects and put it on 
the right track and proceed along the 
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downward path, is his own enemy. The 
Sruti says; — 

^5 ’^RT: 

( Kenopamuad II. 5 ) 

“It is well and "ood if one realizes 
Him in this very life: if, on the contrary, 
one fails to know Him in this life, he 
will be a greater h)ser. Men of strong 
determination who seek for the Lord in 
every creature attain immortality on 
casting off this body.” 

One ha.s to tread this path of self- 
evolution by himself; no one else can do 
it for him. Therefore, the only wise 
thing for him is that he should be vigi- 
lant every moment of his life and, exer- 
cising self-control, should devote himself 
whole-heartedly to practices which insure 
his permanent good here as well as 
hereafter. Idle pursuits, lethargy, enjoy- 
njent of .sense-objects and immoral 
practices ought to be given up as the 
greatest stumbling-blocks on thi.*? path. 
Sruti exhorts as follows: — 

mj RRfcfr 

( Kaljio Iranis ad I. III. 14 ) 

“Arise, awake and, approaching 
great souls, receive instruction from 
them. The wise say that the road is 
difficult to tread; it is like treading on 
the sharp edge of a razor.” 

But, because the road is very diffi- 
cult, one should not lose heart. By 
fixing one’s mind on (' d, one can easily 


surmount all difficulties through His 
grace — 

The Lord further says: — 

gorwjfi wi nm I 

^ TnqiJtaf It ll 

( G-,t& VII. 14 ) 

“This divine Maya (Illusion) of Mine, 
consisting of the three Gunas, is difficult 
to pierce; those who devote themselves 
to Me alone, they cross over this illusion.” 

To visualize the T^ord at all places 
and in all things, constant unfailing 
remembrance of God and acting accord- 
ing to His commandments constitutes 
self-surrender to God. This is also 
called one-pointed and exclusive devo- 
tion ( ) to the Lord. 

Therefore to take refuge in God is 
the foremost duly of all those wlio 
believe in God. One who comi>Utely 
surrenders himse lf to Him can never 
perpetrate anything which is opposed to 
tin; will of the T/ord. He attains a stale 
which is beyond all fear; heis oomplelely 
rid of grief and infatuation. He enjo\s 
everlasting peace which nothing can 
disturb and his bliss knows no bounds. 
This incdablc mood of his cannot be 
understood or explained to others throti.(;]i 
exaini)le, words or sign.s. When even 
those who have attaiii'. d such a stat • are 
unable to describ ' it, how can others do 
it ? Mind and speech have no acci ss 
there. It can only b .' i xpcrienccd through 
one’s purified int dlcct. This is what 
the Vedas and the Sastras say:— 

’I^rscJTT 5T i 

{ Kathopanuad I. HI. 12 ) 
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“Concealed in all bcinjjs, this Atma 
does not manifest itself. It can only be 
perceived, through the pointed and 
subtle intellect, by men of subtle sight.” 

Tl\e Lord Himself says: — 

( GWi VI. 21 ) 


“That in which he findeth supreme 
delight, which the intellect can grasp 
and which is beyon^ the senses; wherein 
established, he is not shaken even by 
heavy sorrow.” 

Kvery human being should endea- 
vour to attain this state: it is the para- 
mount duty of all. 


To the little Animals. 

What right have I to kill oj’ injure you, 

O Ineents, wormP, and iriyriad other LiiveB. 

For my convcnioJice, luFt or blitidiug view, 

That me to negligence imprudent drives 

Oh, like niyeelt have you not ijlfe and breath P 
Have you too not desires, and love and hate P 

1.^0 you not pain and pleasure feel, fear death. 

And wish to live in peace at any rate P 

If you were born to servo our sellishness, 

You life and love of life would not have got; 

Have I a right to kill and to oppress 

Because more strength and power have been my lot P 

If I am wiser and more powerful, 

My duty is to pity you ind( 3 ed; 

Should he who is strong-^r than T. break niy skull P 
Do I not higher Heaven’s mercy need ? 

Who knows what harm your rlaughtc’’ to us brings P 
Who knows what benefits Irom you accrue ? 

And e’*;n the ill which soim times Iroin you springs, 

Who’S sure that it is ill or caused by you P 

When on our sins I look. i*m not surprised 
How we to ill-luck and to de.ith succu.ab. 

No F.lightosi sin can t.’er go unchastised 
By Nature just of power iinniense, though dumb. 

Killing the weak, defenceless is not brave; 

Should you not live e’en your short life in peace P 

E’en now you many foes and troubles have. 

Should I not cease your troubles to increase P 

With proper care now I shall try my best 
To cease from harming you, my brothers fair, 

And, in my harmless thoughts I finding rest. 

Shall worship well iny harmless Nature e’er. 

— 7ara C/ianc/ Pandia. 



What does the Ramayana teach us ? 

By Hanumanprasad Poddar, 

• 

1. God alone, who is absolute Existence, pure Intellijjencc and infinite 
Bliss, is projected everywhere. The whole universe as well as all that is going on 
in the universe is His manifestation and play. 

2. The Supreme Deity bodies Himself forth from time to time with a view 
to redeeming the virtuous through love and the evil-doers by punishment, and plays 
the role of an Ideal Man for the good of humanity. 

3. Surrender to the Lord is the best means of attaining salvation. Vibhisana 
is a typical example of such surrender. 

4. Truth is the highest religion; one should cheerfully renounce power and 
pelf, nay, one’s very life, for the sake of truth. The life of ^ri Rama is an embodi- 
ment of truth. 

5. God-Realization is the highest goal of human existence and this can bo 
attained by dedicating oneself to the Lord and performing one’s duties for Him 
alone, without attachment to the fruit and in a spirit of renunciation. 

6. It is the foremost duty of those who believe in the institution of Varna- 
ktama to follow the rules of Varna Irama-dharma. 

7. It is the paramount duty of a son to serve his parents. This is cxeiiipli- 
fi/ed in the lives of Sri Rama and Sri Sravanakumara. 

8. Supreme and undivided devotion to her husband is the highest duty of :i 
wife. §ri Sita was a living embodiment of such devotion. 

9. It is the highest duty of a man to make his brothers happy. Sri K.’nii.i, 
Bharata, Laksmana and Satrughna should be regarded as ideal brothers. 

10. It is the foremost duty of the people to serve their ruler even at the C(».it 
of their own lives. This was exemplified by ( 1 ) the people of Ayodhya at the tlnn' 
of Sn Rama’s departure for the forest and ( 2 ) by the monkey-subjects of King 
Sugriva, who laid down their lives in the war between §rl Rama and Rfivaiia. 

11. One should never lend countenance to the wrong-doings of an unjust 
and unrighteous ruler. It is our sacred duty to raise our voice against such a ruler, 
no matter if he is our real brother. This is exemplified in the life of Vibhisana. 

12. It is the paramount duty of a ruler to renounce his dearest object in 
order to please his subjects. §ri Rama’s abandoning of Sita is a noble example 
of this. 
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13. A ruler should give away his all in performing sacrifices for the welfare 
of his subjects. This is exemplified in the lives of King Dasaratha and Bhagavan 
{yti Rrima. 

14. The mightiest monarch will surely meet with his end if he offends 
against the sacred laws of morality and commits outrage on women. Tlie case of 
Ravana can be cited by way of an example. 

15. One should be prepared to lay down his very life for the sake of a 
friend and should help him in every way. The friendship of Sri Rama and Sugriva 
on the one hand, and of §rl Rama and VibliLsana, on the other, should be recognized 
as an ideal in this respect. 

16. A devotee should always keep himself engaged in serving the Uord in a 
disinterested spirit. This is fully exemplified in the life of Sri Hanumaii. 

17. An ideal wife should love her step-children in the same way as her own 
progeny. This is exemplified in the lives of Kausalya and Sumitra. 

18. One should forsake his own brother in order to redeem one’s plighted 
word, even though loving him fully in one’s heart. Sri Rama’s forsaking Laksmai.ia 
is a typical example of this. 

19. The Brahmans ( the priestly class ) as well as hermits should always be 
honoured by means of gifts and respectful behaviour. This is cxempUf.ed in the 
life of 6rT Rama. 

20. One should spend his spare moments in talking of the I^ord or dwelling 
in his mind on noble thoughts. This was done by Sri Rama and His brothers 
whenever they met together. 

21. One should prostrate himself at the feet of one’s teacher, parents, elder 
brother and so on every morning. 

22. One should offer oblations of water ( tarpana ) and food ( Sraddha ) to his 
ancestors with reverence. 

23. One should always and in every circumstance raise one’s voice against 
injustice. This is exemplified in the life of Laksmana. 

24. One should undergo the severest ordeal for the sake of duty. This is 
exemplified in the lives of Sri Rfuiia, Laksmana, Sita and Bharata. 

25. Every member of the twicc-born classes should perform his Sandhya 
( morning and evening prayers ) at the right time every day. 

26. One should always be fearless. Sri Rama and Laksmana were living 
embodiments of fearlessness. 

6 
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27. One should never marry more women than one. The life of §ri Rama 
should be taken as an ideal in this respect. 

28. One should be ever ready to help sages and anchorites in performing 

their religious rites without interference from outside. This is exemplified in tlu‘ 
lives of Sri Rama and Laksmana. , 

29. One should mete out a friendly treatment even to those who do him 
wrong. The behaviour of Sri Rama towards Kaikcyi and that of Vasistha towards 
Viswamitra should be taken as an ideal in this respect. 

30. A married woman should in no case deliberately touch the person of a 
male ()tlicr than her wedded consort. Sri Sita, for example, refused to ride on the 
back of Hanumaii when he offered to remove Her from Eaiika and take Her to Her 
beloved Lord. 

31. A man should never behold the person of a woman other than one’s 
wedded wife. For example, Laksmana never beheld the person of §ri Sita cv« 11 
though he lived with Her for several years; that is why he could not recognize eveti 
Her ornaments. 

32. One should love the meanest of creatures. This is exemplified in the 
life of Sri Rama. 

33. By taking refuge at the feet of the Lord and bearing their dust on its 
head, even an inanimate object can become animate. The case of Ahalya can he 
cited by way of example. 

• 34. One should never tender uncalled for advice to one’s superiors. Lesson 

should be taken in this matter from the life of Satrughna who once spoke in this 
way and had to suffer the consequences. 

35. One should not accept the atheistic teachings of any one whonisoL \ i i . 
Sri Rama, for (*xample, did not listen to such teachings even though imparted ])y 
an eminent sage like Jfibali, who was also a minister to His father. 




The Romance of Life. 


F rom time immemorial Life has 
been a most fasciiiatiii}*- subject to 
the poets, philosophers, saints, 
sages, scientists, moralists and statesmen. 
It is the one thing that stays evcr-fresli 
and eternal. With time as its handmaid 
and death its chamberlain, Life has 
marched on for millions of years in 
ceaseless quest for adventures. What 
changes has it not witnessed since tlic 
])(*ginning of creation! Not only that, but 
it has also the dynamic power of inject- 
ing these changes in the transient 
olijccts around it. Thus, while men 
enter and have their exit on its stage, 
it moulds their personalities with 
niiiarkable subtlety and its drama 
develops new pathos and raptures as the 
scenes shulTle and new actors step into 
ilieiti. 

Can infill have an insiglit into the 
nltiiiiate destiny of Life? The answer to 
this (|iiestion depends upon our survey- 
ing the phenomena of evolution as 
witnessed in the change of seasons and 
the evolution of the mineral, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms on earth. While 
day fades into night and the dawn 
melts darkness again into another day, 
the four seasons move round one anotlier 
like the hands of a clock on its dial. 
The snail-like slow, hardly pciccptiblc, 
mineral evolution has been creeping on 
towards its appointed destiny and only 
upheavals of great violence, changing 
the whole face of our little globe, throw 
‘Jpen to man some possibilities of 
investigation in the sub-strata regions. 


By S* L Shahani. 

The life in the vegetable kingdom is 
more akin to the phenomena of seasons, 
with its cycle of sprouting, efflorescence, 
blossoming and decomposition. So has 
it been ordained in human life; birth, 
adolescence, procreation and death. 
Mark how the economy of life is 
wonderfully balanced while the order of 
change rapidly sweeps through one 
species to the other ! Will it therefore 
be too bold to assert that, after all, the 
progress of Life is not in the order of 
spiral ascent, but it rather swings like a 
pendulum between the two extremities ? 
How else can we account for the 
present degenerate condition of India, 
Kj?ypt» Chinn, Babylon and other ancient 
lands in comparison to the super- 
structure of their unparallellcd civiliza- 
tions of prc-historic past ? 

The talk of the cvolu’ioii (if 
Superman in face of this evidence will 
appear superfliioiis to those who can 
cast their sight backward upon such 
elusive nature of life. Supermen have 
ajipearcd in the past and they will 
appear and reappear on the arena of 
Life whenever civilization is at its 
zenith. But, verily, it is at such periods 
of apex that the tide will turn back and 
the glory of civilization recede to its 
lowest depths. 

This is the ordained fate, so far as 
Nations are concerned. What about the 
individual? Man, the pet toy of Creation, 
basin some secular instances, by develop- 
ing his latent faculties, got far-reaching 
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advantages over Life and by dint of his 
courage and perseverance has mastered 
tlie elements and risen to dizzy heights. 
To each period of a flourishing renai- 
sance wc owe just an addition to that 
invincible galaxy of Supermen, different- 
ly termed as Devas, Angels, Masters, — 
that guiding group of our web-like 
destinies, who leave behind them a 
blazing trail for those among their 
frailer fraternity here who have the 
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courage to follow in their footsteps. 

Thus the hopes of humanity at each 
period of influx are focussed on the 
womb of the obscure waters of Life, 
anticipating the rebirth of some of 
those Supermen without whose superior 
vision chaos would be the order of the 
day. And, to-day, such hopes are 
surging afresh in the heart of humanity 
while the tide of its civilization is swell- 
ing atop. 


Our Infatuation. 

reference to old historical books, 
Puraiias and other ancient 
literature will show that there 
was a time when man kicked earthly 
pleasures and longed for Divine Pliss. 
Knowledge of Self or God-Realization 
was the goal of his life. Preparations for 
this were set on foot from the period of 
conception and the whole span of life 
was devoted to a training for this 
purpose. The four orders of Brahma- 
^harya ( Student Life ), Garhasihya 
( Married Life ), VCuiaprastha ( Poorest 
Life ) and SaiinyCna ( Life of Renuncia- 
tion ), and the four grades of society, viz., 
the Brahmans ( the priestly or intellec- 
tual class ), the Ksatriyas ( the ruling or 
warrior class , the Vai.syas ( the trading 
class ) and the Sudras ( the labouring 
class ) were created with a view to the 
realization of this end, and the systematic 
working of these institutions gradually 
led towards God-Realization. The very 
aim of education was to show man the 
way to the attainment of vSupreme Bliss. 

* * * * 
Times changed. The outlook of 
man also changed and descended to a 


lower plane. The goal of human life 
was dragged down to something very 
low. So much degeneration set in that 
the enjoyment of sensual pleasures alone 
came to be regarded as the goal of life. 
One's own happines.s or the happiness of 
one’s country has begun to be looked 
upon as the highest object of achieve- 
ment—those having a narrow outlook 
are striving for their own happiness, 
whereas others having a broader vie^Y 
arc endeavouring to make their country 
happy, although even the latter have a 
desire for self-gratification lurking behind 
their endeavours. Moreover, what is their 
conception of happinc.ss? It connotes to 
them ail abundance of wealth, honour, 
power, authority and supremacy, no 
matter what means are employed to 
acquire these. There is no bar against 
lying or double-dealing, practising fraud 
or mischief or even injuring others. The 
object .sought for must be attained by any 
means. Success must be achieved at any 
rate. The wonder is that man, who is 
himself mortal, seeks to lead a happy and 
peaceful life by robbing and killing his 
own brethren. 
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But what is to be done ? In schools, 
universities, her in italics, monasteries 
and sanctuaries, wherever we we are 
taught the same lesson— .xquire wealth, 
build ppwer, press for rights; worldly 
happiness is the only happiness; earthly 
power is the goal of human life; if this 
is not acquired, your life will have been 
wasted, and so on. The result is obvious. 
People have begun to fight for their 
lights in every quarter. Life has become 
miserable. Some are pressing for new 
rii»lits, while others arc anxious to 
preserve those that they already possess. 
Alas! our whole life has become objective: 
wc have sold it for objective things, for 
sensual enjoyments. Wc have begun to 
light for trifles as kites and crows do 
over a lump of meat. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

There was a time when austerities 
were practised for (rod-Rcalization. To- 
day wc find that they arc practised for 
obtaining sense-enjoyments. In days of 
yore people surrendered themselves at 
the feet of tlie Lord, while to-day wc 
take delight in worshipping mammon. 
There was a time when identity of one’s 
self with the body was repudiated and 
oneness established with Brahma^ the 
Kternal Reality; whereas now it is con- 
sidered unnecessary to establish oneness 
with Brahma^ and even those who are 
proceeding on this path are taught to 
identify themselves with the body. 
Even great intellectual giants, ascetics 
and those practising self-control have 
staked their life and creed for acquiring 
earthly enjoyments, and people have 
liegun to look upon this as an article of 
dieir faith. The inevitable consequence 
oi this sensuality and love of earthly 


pleasures is the manifestation of fiendish 
propensities, jealousy, malice, ill-will 
and vindictiveness, great unrest, and 
a life of misery under the name of 
happiness. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

This is amply illustrated by the 
inner condition of those countries which 
arc richly endowed with objects of 
earthly enjoyment and material 
resources and power. But even this 
condition will have to be observed with 
the eyes of sages and seers illumined 
with the light of divine wisdom. Alas I 
wc liave lost these eyes, or at least they 
have been covered by a membranous 
coaling, which has perverted our vision. 
Kverything belonging to those countries 
catches our imagination and appeals to 
our mind, even though it may be a most 
pernicious thing. The spell they have 
cast on us is so powerful that wc have 
sold our heart to them as it were. It is 
due to this that we perceive morality in 
the immoral practices of those countries, 
virtue in their vices, patriotism in their 
selfishness, cvoliilioii in their degenera- 
tion, righteousness in their unrighteous 
dealings and progress in their retrogres- 
sion, and arc blindly trying to propagate 
their standards. 

To seek for happiness where there 
is none is as preposterous as to knock 
about in a sandy desert in quest of 
water. Bhagavaii Sri Rrsna has called 
this world transient ( ) and joyless 
( ), nay, an abode of misery ( ) 

and non-ctcrnal and has further 

enjoined us to withdraw our mind from 
every object of the world by perceiving 
therein the “pain and evil” of “birth and 
death, old age and sickness”. He has 
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defined disinterested action as playin*^ 
tlie part allotted to us by God, the All- 
wise Manag^er of the state of this uni verse, 
after cultivating dispassion as indicated 
above. We simply say that we arc ready 
to fight and die in obedience to the 
coiiiiiiaiidments of the Eord; but none of 
us is prepared to give up the craving for 
sense-enjoynients and cultivate dis- 
passion. The consequence is that in 
place of disinterested work we are per- 
forming prohibited actions ( nay, 
even sinful acts. Actions prompted by 
the craving for sense-enjoyments and 
the feelings of partiality and aversion 
and vitiated by mendacity, duplicity and 
a disposition to harm others, cannot 
but be sinful. Sinful acts are bound to 
result in pain, of which we are having 
full quota. The wonder and pity of 
the whole thing is that we are doing 
arbitrary things while swearing by the 
Gita. 

t * * * 

Whatever is happening to-day most- 
ly does not come under the definition of 
JJiana ( wisdom ), disinterested action or 
Bhakti ( Devotion ). The main obstacle 
on the path of Knowledge is tlic feeling 
that T am the body*, which is being 
strengthened all the more. The chief 
stumbling-block on the path of Disin- 
terested Action is selfishness, for foster- 
ing which each sect and party is 
organizing itself strongly. And the 
principal hindrance on the path of De- 
votion is iiicomplelcness of surrender or 
absence of full resignation to the Lord, 
which is quite obvious. A truly wise 
man, a truly unselfish worker and a true 
devotee can never resort to fraudulence, 
duplicity, hypocrisy, lying, wrong-doing, 
injuring others and s^ on. 


Vox one who treads the path of 
Knowledge it is essential to give up the 
feeling of identity with one’s body. 
Vox him the Self is as distinct from the 
body as the latter is from other bodies. 
Once we attain this state, t\ c., are rid of 
the feeling of oneness with the body, w^- 
can no longer commit sins. Similarly, 
as soon as we have renounced selfishness, 
our actions, which then become quite 
disinterested and are performed for the 
sake of God, can never be sinful. And 
in Devotion one resigns himself com- 
pletely to the will of God and in such a 
condition evil lU'opensities drop of their 
own accord. It is sheer folly to seek for 
Knowledge, Disintere.slcd Action or 
Devotion where immoral practices are 
being indulged in, where prohibited 
actions and sins are being resorted to. 

It is essential to dispel this delusion. 
Hut how to do it ? Our knowledge Ims 
been shrouded by the darkness of .sen- 
siiality, which is a child of ignorance*, 
and efibrls are incc.ssaiitly made to make 
this darkness dcns'.r still. It is ilr's 
darkness which is being called the ligkr 
of wisdom. Human reason li is been 
perverted like the sight of an owl nr a 
bat. Just as these creatures perceive 
darknc.ss during the daytime and light at 
night, even so wcare mi.staking darknc.s.s 
for light to-day. Hence it is that, “re- 
g.irding the gratification of de.sircs as 
the highest goal** and “held in bondage 
by hundreds of lies of expectatioir, 
we are engaged in “obtaining by unlaw- 
ful means hoards of wealth for sensual 
enjoyments.** We are in the grip of in- 
fatuation. Pride has made us blintl- 
Avarice has changed our outlook. 
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AtTOgnncc has driven us mad. That is 
\vliy, “havinj^ recourse to egoism, physical 
strength, insolence, lust and wrath” we 
liave begun to hate God Himself, who 
is present in all beings alike. What can 
these dc^vilish proi)ensities lead to, if not 
to hellish tortures and the lowest depths 
of degradation ? 

* * * * 
Now, what is the remedy for all this? 
WORSHIP OK GOD. Those who have 
the least faith in God should sincerely 
and devoutly pray to Him, beseeching 
Him to change the minds of all. Let 
them reinstate faith in God, which is 
fast disappearing, through their noble 
conduct and true devotion to (iod. Let 
tlKiii revive the withering plant of piety 
hy nourishing it with the tears of true 
dependence on (iod. Let tlu m repose 
faith in the words of trustworthy persons 
and c(*asc to regard the .sages and seers of 
yore as deludul persons. Let them equip 
tliiir lives with austerities and self- 
c«)ntrol and take refuge in Divine Grace. 
I/*t them adore the blessed feet of the 


Lord wi h unninching faith and supreme 
devotion and repeat His sacred name. 

* 4c « if 

Man should calmly consider that all 
earthly enjoymenls arc ephemeral and 
evanescent like a flash of lightning. 
The body has been compared to an un- 
baked earthen jar which gives way even 
at the slightest shock. Hence we should 
withdraw our minds from sense-enjoy- 
ments and fix our love on God. Let us 
engage in all wtirldly activities for the 
sake of the world. It matters little if 
we have to renounce the world for the 
sake of the Lord, but in no case should 
wc forsake Him for the sake of the world. 
If one resolves like that, it will no longer 
be necessary for him to renounce the 
%vorld. Kor the whole world is after all 
throbbing with His presence. 

I’ 

‘‘The Lord is the universe and the 
universe is He.” 

//r- 

biva 


A Peep into the Illustrations. 

I. [.tinicntalion. 

M'lio picture depicts a, scene of the Uitnulyiuuf. After the death of the Monkey-King 
iiiUi, his wife Tara was much sorrow- stricken and wept bitterly. .Ramachaiidrajl 
u; consoling her and speaking to her on the transitoriness of the earthly life, i-te also 
told that men should load Dharmic life, otherwise they arc sure to reap the bitter 
buits of their evil actions. 

Sri Rama ami Sabari. 

tiabarl was a very sincere devotee of Bhagavan iarl Ramachaudra, the great 
Aviiii'ir. Although she was born of very humble parents and was not learned or rich, 
yet ^ri Ramaohaudra blessed her by accepting her offering of wild plums, simply on 
account of her devotion and love for the JLiord. This teaches that the Lord is 
approchable by all without any distinction of high or low, rich or poor. This picture 
Eiliows her washing the feet of the Lord. 



Revel with the Soul. 

There sat I eying the birds and trees 
And all the crossing ripplings on tlie lake, 

When a spritely eagle, springing up. 

Soared so high and high above the sky, 

Tearing thro’ the gray and crimson clouds, 

Fairly faded into a filmy dot. 

The stalwart trees wore standing round the lawn: 

No breath of air to stir their speechless loaves; 

Planted on a wot and purple rock. 

There stood a snowy stork in drowsy dreams. 

Thirsting for a daring fish or crab, 

Like a statue mute and motionless. 

The sun w^as lost amidst the western hills; 

An airless stillness silenced all the world. 

The crimson clouds that lingered in the w'ost 
Sent all the airy songster’s back to rest. 

Then blow the wind, bearing the distant tolls, 

And poured in my entranced oars these fragrant words: 

“0 the sun is gone ! So wake and pray 

To the Mighty Master of all the \vorlds and skies !” 

Then gazed 1 gaily at the twinkling vast ! 

The moon was melting down in silver-streams ! 

Thought I, ‘‘Eternal are these endless skies; 

They alter not their shape nor hue nor size. 

Sun, moon and stars do move beyond the clouds, 

Lightning, rains, and storms and thunderblasts 
And all these passing dangers stain theui not. 

So in the bright and lovely Nature's eyes 
Alone my humble homely solace lies.” 

Duller grew the dumb and drowsy night 
And, as 1 musing sat beneath the moon. 

My trembling soul within did whisper low, 

“Wake ! and walk down homeward back to bod.” 

“Farewell I” said I to all the stars and skies 
And to the shining liquid-silver lake; 

As Slumber's voice grumbled in my head, 

1 left the wakeful lake and sought my bed. 

— Samananda. 
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WHAT REALLY AILS US 


A: 


nd this analysis of our subject 
not merely throws light on our 
real nature and goal but also 
pleads us naturally on to and 

throws splendid light on our Disease and 
its cure, too. For the Adwaita Siddhanta 
( Monistic Doctrine ) tells us that the 
world is nothing in itself but only asu.'« 
ourselves create it. It is we that make it 
or mar it. The nature of the soul and the 
mind being understood, all we have now 
to do is to catch hold of the latter, clip its 
wings, check its wayward and fickle 
tastes and tendencies, attune it to the 
former and turn it thereto wards. Says 
the Smrti:—- 

‘jR 

• "The mind is the cause of man's 
slavery as well as of his emancipation 
from bondage.” 

For example, a king may be rolling 
in wealth and yet may be discontented, 
while a poor man may be not only 
contented but in positive peace, happi- 
ness and joy. What is it that makes 
the difference P It surely cannot be the 
external things that make the poor 
man happy, for he has no such wealth. 
And if externals can make for happiness, 
why do wo find people living in luxury 
and yet in sorrow P The modern tendency 
is to create and supply lots of really 
unrequired things and they say, the supply 
ereates the demandt i. e., they seek to multiply 
"wants” artificially. This is not right. 
Because, when you multiply and increase 
your wants, rest assn'-ed, you divide and 


reduce your happiness. What happens to 
a numerator when you increase tho 
denominator P The value of the fraction 
decreases. As Carlyle beautifully pointH 
out ( in his "Sartor Resortus" ), the valiin 
of a fraction increases not so much hy 
increasing its numerator as by dccrcaBini^ 
its denominator. But we are going on 
multiplying our wants; and the result 
we are suffering. It is thus our own 
mental conceptions of the needs of lile 
and our standard of happiness that aiu 
responsible for all the trouble. Similarly, 
how is it that the same man who was oiu;h 
living quite comfortably on Rs. 50 a 
month and rises to a position wherein he 
earns Rs. 1000 a month, retires on a 
pension of Rs. 500 a month and finds it 
difficult— nay, impossible, —to live thereon 
in comfort and positively suffers P It is 
because the mind has accustomed itself to 
a certain artificial standard and goes on 
pestering him therefor. The fewer our 
wants, the greater our happiness. If wc 
adopt the principle of Plain Living and 
nigh Thinking, we shall be more haiipy- 
When a thing is expected and there is a 
disappointment, suffering ensues; but if. 
while hoping for the best, we arcprcpai L’d 
for the worst, there is no disappointment 
and no resultant suffering. All this 
merely illustrates the effect of our own 
miml on and its responsibility for our 
happiness and misery. 

To take another instance,— suppose a 
father living in Madras has a son living 
in Bombay and earning Rs. 500 a month, 
and that son dies; but the news is not 
communicated to the father. He goes on 
joyfully with the idea of his son being 
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hale and well and wealthy; and it is only 
when he comes to hear of the lad's death 
that he begins to suffer. Or again, suppose 
the newsx3apers announce that such and 
such a person has died and suppose the 
newspaper report is incorrect and the son 
iB really alive. You find the father 
Buffering because he has got the idea into 
his head that his son is dead. So, it is 
not the /rfc/ of the son’s death or welfare 
but the father’s idea ( right or wrong ) that 
his boy has expired or is doing well that 
iB really and actually responsible for his 
sorrow or joy. And this is all that 
Idealism postulates. 

Similarly, when a man abuses you 
fiercely, his mouth may ache and his body 
may ache ( as the physical result of his 
mind-ache and his mouth-ache ); but 
surely your ear cannot— at any rate, 
physically— ache, in consequence of all 
that abuse. And yet, why do you suffer P 
Because, in all such cases, your feeling of 
sorrow is not the physical effect— on your 
car— of the physical sounds heard by you 
but merely of what your luiitd has told you 
about the mcrmmg and implications of his 
words. And a still worse kind of instance 
often happens when two persona are 
talking at a great distance from you and 
you not merely do not hear tiicju but 
cannot perhaps understand even a sylla- 
hle of that language which they are 
cojivcrsing with each other in; and yet 
you suspect or imagine to yourself that they 
are perhaps Baying something against you, 
and straightway you begin to suffer. 
I’ll 118 it is not oven what they were 
actually saying but what your own mimi 
fancies th&t perhaps they were talking about 
you, which really causes your suffering. 
In fact, it is your own guilty conscience 
that makes you a coward and a sufferer. 
Similarly, a thief who sees a policeman 
coming behind him by the merest chance 
(without having any suspicion of the man 
being a thief) jumps to the conclusion that 
the policeman is coming along to arrest 
him, perhaps rushes on and attacks the 
poor unsuspecting policeman or at least 


tries to fiee and thereby perchance excites 
suspicion, betrays himself and gets arrest- 
ed. This, too, is an instance of the “guilty 
conscience” making cowards of us all. 
The same is the case with absconders 
from justice, whose life is one perpetual 
hell because of the ever-present fear of 
detection and to whom actual arrest often 
brings real and positive relief from 
incessant torture. Now, all these are 
things which come from within ourselves: 
and it is the mind that is responsible for 
them. 

THE REAL CURB 

If, on the other hand, wc learn from 
the Vedanta what the real nature of our 
Atmd ( Soul ) is and what our goal ( ) is, 

if we realize within ourselves that Divine 
Anamla-Swarupa concealed within us, learn 
the path of correct meditation 
and seek to reach Him straight ( just as 
an arrow reaches its mark and becomes 
one with it ), then Boundless Joy is ours, 
now and here. If wc go on thinking about 
our sorrows and magnifying them, we 
shall feel them all the more; because, 
according to what is called it 

is an inexorable Law of nature that what 
we constantly think about, that we Realize 
and Become. This is the ijractical psycho- 
logy which modern doctors apply in the 
sick-room; and this is the secret of Hypno- 
tism and Mesmerism. The old Pauranic 
episodes tell us that the monsters Hiruya- 
ksa, Hiranyakasipu, Ravana, Kumbha- 
karna, Kamsa and others saw God face to 
face at the time of their death. How was 
this P It was because, all along, they 
( ) were always thinking 

about Him by day and dreaming of Him at 
night, although not out of Love but only 
out of hatred and fear. But whatever the 
motive was, they did go on thinking about 
Him and meditating on Him: and the result 
was, we are told, that and they actually 
visualized Him at the last moment of 
their lives. Of course, there was this 
inevitable difference that they saw Him 
only in the shape in which they had 
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meditated on Hi m. The Rhakta ( devotee ) 
always thinks of Him as Bhagavan ( the 
Lord ), the Father, the Guru ( Master ) and 
so on and therefore eventually sees Him as 
such; while those who think about Him 
as their enemy end by actually seeing Him 
as their enemy. 

And (form ^rl Krsna’s ) we 

have already seen how even when there 
is the external light of the noon-day sun 
of midsummer around you, you may 
deliberately shut your eyes and refuse to 
see it; but when there is internal illumina- 
tion, you can see both internally and 
externally, because it is, after all, the 
mind that does everything for you. Get 
and have that mind under your own 
control. Always aim at the Goal: and 
you will surely roach the Goal and 
achieve perfect success alLround. 

And what and where is this grandest 
of all Goals,— nay, our only true Goal P 
As we have pointed out already, it is 
Absolute Oneness with God, the 
( all-pervading and all-pormcating ), who 
is everywhere and therefore within 
ourselves too. If, thus, Iswara is both 
outside of us and inside us, too, what then 
about this body of ours P It is merely an 
outer covering or rather sheath of the 
Soul within. If we realize this fact and 
( detaching ourselves from our illusions 
about and consequent slavery to the body, 
senses and mind) realize the Divine 
Nature of the Soul within, our success is 
assured. Such is our lofty objective and 
such the simple i^ath thereto. What 
loftier goal can we seek and what simx)ler 
means can we imagine P 

OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 

At this point, you may ask: “Yes, if 
we are God, i. c., Sat-Chit-Aiianda-Swarupa, and 
if death, ignorance and sorrow are only 
Upalaksanas which come from extraneous 
causes— from outside—, why then should 
we do anything for ourselves P Will 
not ignorance and unhappiness— like 
the heat of the hot /ater— gradually go 


on decreasing and finally leave us off 
altogether P” And our answer is this: 
"Yes, hot water left to itself will 
certainly cool itself automatically down 
in due course; but we never said that it 
will cool down even if it is kept on on the. 
fire. No, on the other hand, it will 
become hotter still. So also, if the causes 
that are responsible for unhappy life aro. 
kept up and continued, t. if the 
(ignorance) and (sins) are to b.: 
retained, how will the resultant sorrow 
and Buffering diminish and how can wo 
automatically go back to our 
of Ineffable and External Bliss P 

Hereon you may ask:— ‘’Yes, but, 
when God alone is Real and all else is f also 
(fntiiTjjWhy should wo distinguish betweofi 
twofirt^TB/. e. 30?! and qiq (good and evil), to 
discard the latter and perform tlio 
former P" And the answer is given by tlic 
Sanskrit maxim: 

^ I’ 

Suppose you have a thorn which h.ip 
stuck into the sole of your foot and you 
naturally wish to remove the pain causoil 
by that thorn, how do you remove it P Is 
it not by moans of a needle, pin or another 
thorn P Will you say that both are thorns 
and one is as bad as the other P Of courhe, 
both are equally thorns; but the difFcreii.'e 
between them is that one is a paiu-giviu,? 
thorn, while the other is a pain-rcmoviii;-: 
thorn. And similarly, the doctor reinovoa 
one virulent i^oison by means of what he 
tells you is its "antidote" but what is 
really a still more virulent poison. No 
doubt, both of thorn are poisons; but there 
is this vital difference between the two 
that the first is a life-killing poison and 
the antidote is the life-saving poison for 
you under those particular circumstances. 
Exactly so here: and are no doubt 

bothfJliiqT and equally but there is 

this difference between them that the 

former is that sort of manifestation of 

which ( as the Sastras declarei 
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experience shows ) gives pain and causes 
suffering ; while the latter is that kind of 
manifestation of which ( according to 
the Scriptures and experience, too ) gives 
pleasure and causes joy. If you have no 
objectioh to pain^ you need have no objection 
to sin, but, if you want pleasure, you must 
perform 3^. And, after all, our Sastras do 
teach us that, just as after the original 
thorn is removed by the other thorn both 
the thorns are thrown away, so, too, after 

has done its work as the antidote to 

both must be thrown away. 

The next question that may— -nay, 
ought to— be asked by the inquirer is; 
"Yes, if one commits no further sin at all 
;ind thus metaphorically takes away the 
(ire from underneath the water, Fhould not 
the water, now automatically cool down P 
If so, is it not sullicient to say; ‘Sin no 
more’ P Why should and 

( study, investigation and meditation ) of 
the true nature of the Soul and its 
identity with God be also enjoined as 
the means to Self-realization and the Joy 
thereof P" 

The answer to this question is 
twofold:— 

(1) Yes, if the fire is removed 
iiltogether and for ever, the water must 
cool down; but the time it will take for 
doing BO will depend not on your wishes 
but on the temperature which it has 
already been raised to. But if, owing to 
unbearable thirst, you cannot bear to 
wait so long and must drink the water 
earlier, it will not do to say: “Let the 
water cool down of itself in due course”; 
you will have to adopt positive methods of 
your own (*.c., pouring it from one 
vessel to another, keeping it in ice and so 
ou) to aid it to cool down sooner. Exactly 
BO here. We have committed lots and lots 
of ^nr, not merely in this birth but also 
in millions of previous existences; and 
naturally lots and lots of sorrow, suffering 


and misery are lying to our account. Now, 
if you are willing and prepared to bide the 
whole time until all these will have 
completely exhausted themselves and 
can go on without committing further 
sins in the meantime, we have no objec- 
tion. But this you feel to be impossible: 
and you want to get over the whole thing 
sooner. If you do not feel any pain, 
sorrow and suffering, we do not ask you to 
undergo any treatment. But the experi- 
ence of sufferings is there; and, so long as 
the experience is there, the remedy too is 
necessary. To vary the metaphor, if you 
see no objectionable reflection in the 
mirror, you need no/ close your eyes: but 
BO long as you do see the and so long 

as you do not wish to do so, yon will have 
to shut your eyes. Just so here. If you 
have no sorrows and are in eternal and 
perennial Joy, you have already achieved, 
accomplished and fulfilled your purpose 
and reached your goal; there is no further 

required for you. But, if you suffer 
and wish to be rid of it, then, just as there 
is ^osi7 1 VC action for cooling down the hot 
water more speedily, so here, too, you will 
have to perform the positive action of 
going through the fiws ( i.e., 
and other means ) prescribed for speedily 
getting over all your accumulated tft and 
expediting the advent of ( emancipa- 
tion ). 

( 2 ) And besides, what docs the 
removal of the fire from beneath the 
heated water really mean, imply and 
involve P This question can be answered 
only by finding out what that fire in 
this case actually is. The fSastras say: 

and our experiences too 
teach us that there are three things which 
bind us down and are responsible for our 
coming again and again into these 
various bodies of ours, wherein under the 
limitations of our temporary habitation 
we forget the Divinity of our own real 
Self. And what are these ? They are (1) 
Ignorance of our Infinite Swarhpa ( 2 ) 
the consequent Desires for this and that 
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petty thing and (3) the foolish actions 
which we perform for realizing these 
desires of ours. The ignorance leads to 
the wishesi and the wishes to the actions; 
and, to suffer the results of these deeds, 
we take birth in different bodies and 
become bondslaves thereto and to our 
senses, mind, intellect and the world. So, 
unless the root cause of bondage ( viz., 
ignorance ) goes, our bondage can never 
cease. In other words, the Fire that we 
have to remove from the water of Blissful 
Self -Realization is Ignorance; and until, 
by and we have actually 

removed that fire of Ignorance, we cannot 
be said to have removed the metaphorical 
Fire at all. This should sufiBce to show 
why and other Sadhanas ( means ) are 
really necessary. 

THE RESULT 

And this is the frame of mind 
enjoined on us in our worship of God:— 

^5^?^ I’ 

“Worship Him, absolutely identify- 
ing yourself with Him.” 

Of one who has tuned his mind to 
this tunc, Snmad Bhdgavata sayS; — 

Hjnfsr il’ 

“The beet devotee of God is he who 
sees God and himself in all things and sees 
all things in God and himself.” 

And, in the GUd the Lord Himself 
says;— 

gfSH: I’ 

“Rarest of the rare is that high- 
Bouled one who looks upon all things as 
Vasudeva, t.e., the all-pervading Lord.” 

And, regarding such a person, Yama 
( the Lord of Death ) says to his Myrmi- 
dons ( the ^^8 ): — 


stsr fscrci; 11’ 

“Those whose minds are concentrated 
on Him with devotion dwelling in their 
hearts and with the firm conviction that 
all this world, themselves and He, the all- 
pervading one, are ONE; i.e.t the Supreme 
Soul and Supreme Lord of all— leave 
them at an enormous distance and flee 
from them ( for they have transcended 
Death and arc no longer within your 
jurisdiction or even mine ).” 

How this happy oonsumation i« 
finally achieved, we shall now proceed to 
and consider. 

THE RATIONALE OF IT 

When we have reached this stage 
of HR ( wisdom ) and perform only 
( unselfish action ), we do things merely 
because it is our duty to do them, 
not because of any attachment to or 
desire for the fruits of such action. And 
what is the result P The huge and va^t 
treasures of sin and sorrow earned, 
accumulated and hoarded up by us in the 
past drop off. No Rifur means no no 
?RR means no ^5 and no means no 
/. c., the whole cycle of births and deaths 
is transcended and Emancix)ation ( ) 
obtained. 

Yes, new Karma may not arise; but 
what about past Karmas And tho 
answer is given by the Vedanta -Sutra: 

( followed by the next one about 
etc. ), which means that the Jnani’a wT'j'f 
( or stored up ) Karma is burnt out or des- 
troyed, hiBRRifn (t. c., new) being 
( unselfish )— falls off, i. c., does not bring 
him back to birth; and, as for the ^ 
(that part of the past which is 
responsible for and has already begun to 
produce its rsults in this birth ), that too 
falls away, having been worked out 
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daring the present life in the enjoyment 
( or suffering ) of its fruits. And when 
this happens, the appropriate simile there- 
for would be the case of a man whose 
bank-hoardings have i perished, whose 
new earnings are nil and whoso cash on 
hand hal) been spent up, ». c,^ he has no 
money left. So, too, the J/Uni whose 
lias perished, whose lend and whoso 
qiTss? has been spent off, has no Karma of 
any sort left to cause him to take birth 
'.i;.jain. And what happens to him P Say 
the Vedas:— 

‘fi9r rimlsr M 71^51 I ’ 

“The delay in his reunion with his 
Thvino nature is only till his ^nig^too, is 
exhausted.” And^ that, too, having now 
been accomplished, 

“His breath does not go out and take 
him over to any other world ( bocauso he 
has no Karma left to work out anywhere.” 
but 

‘anraw i’ 

( /. c'.i he becomes onc—here— with the 
All-pcrvading Almighty God Himself). 
A worldly illustration will make this 
clearer. Suppose there is a convict not 
released but transferred from one jail to 
another; there is always a police escort that 
takes him over from the former to the 
latter; but, if he is released altogether, no 
police escort is sent with him. Similarly, 
when the Jiva ( the Individual Soul ) is 
not released from bondage but has to go 
Irom one body-prison to another, the 
breath ( like the police escort) accompanies 
him thither; but when he is liberated 
altogether, the breath docs not accompany 
and take him anywhere, because he has 
no particular place to go to but has 
become one with the Infinite Paramatmu 
Himself. 

This is how, if we follow the path 
prescribed for us by our ancient Maharsis 


( Great Seers ), we shall go back to where 
we fell from, i, God. We had dropped 
down to gni^, and and 

now, by following ( as the great 

saint Swam! Sadadivendra Saraswati 
describes it), i. e.t in the contrary 
order to that of our involution ), we 
reach back to our%^ ( oneness ). This is 
how the Soul's Evolution becomes 
complete and we thereby fulfil the lofty 
purpose of human life in which the grand 
privilege has been vouchsafed to us to 
meditate about things, think them out 
and do the right thing. Other bodies— f. g., 
of birds, beasts, insects and even angels — 
are purely i. e., therewith we can 

only do the things that we are bound by 
our previous karma to perform and reap 
the fruits of past ( and present ) actions; 
but the human body is a whereby we 
not only reap the fruits of our past and 
present deeds but can also perform new 
actions which can unlock the portals of 
(Emancipation), too, for us. This/mwan 
boiiy of ours is therefore the greatest of 
all privileges conceivable. So, while we 
have our human existence in this world, 
let us fix our gaze, rivet our vision and 
concentrate our attention on the Paramdtma 
( God ) hidden within ourselves. If thrs 
is done, we are on the right path already 
and bound to reach our Goal. It is not 
correct to say that, as we have certain 
duties to perform and certain things to do 
in the ordinary affairs of life, therefore 
we cannot attend to these higher things 
( because we cannot find the time to do 
them ). No, the Vedanta does not ask us 
to discard our duties and come over to 
this path. On the contrary, it teaches us 
to perform our duties all the more 
eflBciently and perfectly and, while 
attending thereto, to concentrate our 
mind— at the same time— on this side. 
This is the beauty of it. There was King 
Janaka who did it: he did not neglect the 
duties of his kingly ofiQce even in one 
respect; and yet, at the same time, he had 
his mind concentrated on the Parantdttnd, 
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This is the way to realize our oneness 
with God. 

THE WOBLD-THEATRE 

One more ciuestion may be asked: 
“Yes, but how is this ptissibk?'' Even 
granting (according to the analytical 
teleological and ontological arguments 
afore-adumbrated and elaborated for 
proving Idealism ) that we arc really 

and and that death, ignorance and 
sorrow are only superimposed ui)on us by 
Miyu and so forth, how cun the jriunu wliile 
actually feeling the physical pains and 
sulTerings from which ( thanks to his ^iR®a) 
even he is not (.xeinpt, still realize and 
feel the ( the inherent Divine 

Bliss ) within P And this (luestion must bo 
answered, because on its satisfactory 
answer depends the doctrine of 
( f. 0 ., the Bliss of the Liberated Soul, 
while still here below ). ( Bliss 

after death ) is easy enough to postulate: 
but Bliss here and now— in the very midst 
of all our pains and turmoils, trials and 
tribulations— is a harder nut to crack: 
and this therefore must be done well, the 
answer is given by 6ri Vidyaranya in 
his PanchdaH as follows:— 

* ‘ JJni I 

“Of two travellers who are equally 
footsore and utterly done up, that one 
who knows that the end of the journey 
is near, picks up courage, endures 
his fatigue and pushes on ( to reach home 
and find there a haven of rest where he 
can stretch his limbs, sleep out his 
exhaustion and recuperate ); but the other 
one— not knowing the nearness of his 
destination and imagining that he has an 
infinitely long journey still before him— 
breaks down in despair, refuses to move 
further and dies in misery ! ’ ’ 

To elucidate this point more clearly, 
let us imagine ourselves going to sec a 
theatrical performance where, say, the 


story of Bhagavan ^ri Rama is being 
enacted; and suppose we see there thZ 
spectacle of His consort Bhagavatl SltO, 
Devi ( whom we Sanatanadharml Hindus 
revere and adore as the World-Mother ) 
being threatened by the monster Ravaim 
and weeping bitterly. How i^ it that 
wc can go on quietly enjoying the scene 
and, in case the person playing the x^ai t 
of Ravaua plays his part with cxpcil 
skill, liow can we even ci y lincorc' ’ 

And, alongside of that picture ol our 
selves, consider this second picturo, 
wherein we see a rulUan in the ttreeti^ 
trying to lay his defiling hands on n 
woman ( hitherto absolutely unknown to 
us ) with intent to outrage her modesty 
and wherein we rush forth forthwith 
upon the fellow in a tremendous fury, ami 
chastise him severely— nay, within an 
inch of his life. In both cases, the evidencu 
given by our eyes, oars and other senson 
is exactly the same, t.c. I that a ruffian is 
seeking to injure a helpless woman: and 
the only factor that may— and ordinarily 
must— cause a difference in the attitude of 
the onlooker is that Sltajl is our beloved 
Mother, while the other woman is an 
utter stranger. And yet, what a contrary 
result is there that we do not resent, and 
do nothing to check, the outrage on the 
former, but arc furious about the latter. 
What is the reason for these seemingly 
unnatural attitudes and activities ot 
ours P Is it not that, in the former caso, 
although all your senses do tell you th.it 
Havana is threatening and SltudevT is 
sobbing and so on, yet, you know— in your 
mind and in your heart— that the persons 
before you are not Ravana and Sita but 
so-and-so and so-and-so ( who arc 
perhaps your own maternal uncle aiid 
your younger brother respectively, the 
latter not being even a girl in reality ) 
and, knowing this you deliber- 

ately purchased a ticket for seeing the 
show and are actually enjoying iti 
whereas, in the second case, you believe tbe 
evidence of your senses and think the 
two persons to be a real ruflQan and a real 
woman in deadly terror of him. In other 
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words, your feelings and resultant actions 
are dependent not on what, on the 
Becming evidence of your senses, you 
seem to see and hear but on whether or 
not you imagine the thing seen by you to 
be truly, what it seems to be. Now, let 
us apply this illustration to the case of 
the Realist and the VediintI and see what 
follows. Both may— on the evidence 
of the physical senses— to see and 
hear the same sights and the same sound: 
and yet there is this vital, radical and 
fundamental difference between the two 
that the DwaitI ( the Realist ) thinfis all 
]u 3 pains and sufferings to be real and 
therefore becomes a prey to dejection and 
despair, while the Adwaitl ( the practical 
Vedantl ) knows all his pains and sorrows 
to be f^T ( just like the Ravana and the 
Sita :DevI of the drama ) and can there- 
fore— in spite of the evidence of his own 
physical senses to the contrary— remain 
unperturbed, nay, positively cheerful and 
joyous. 

THE RASA-LlLA 

What the real position is between 
Clod and the Soul and how it all works 
Usclf out, is beautifully taught to us in 
the celebrated RasaWa of the Lord Sail 
Krf.na, which has generally been mis- 
understood, mi sreijre sente d and mischie- 
vously vilified by thousands of interested 
or designing persons and ignorant people, 
but which is the grandest of grand exposi- 
tions, in reality, of the great and eternal 
Cosmic Dance which Almighty God is 
ever dancing with the world, "The Song 
ol Solomon” (of the Bible) may bo 
described as nothing but a faint shadow 
of a dim reflection of a single small ray 
out of a huge pencil of rays emanating 
from the mighty Sun of R.isa Lihi ( of Srimad- 
lik.iy^iivala ). We need not go into a full, 
detailed and elaborate analysis of the 
but shall merely content ourselves 
with giving the barest gist of it here. It 
portrays before our imaginations— in the 
inoBt picturesque manner conceivable— 
tiie basic Truth as to how God and Cosmos 


carry on their interrelationship. You 
have the Lord’s Dance thus described: — 

UR# I 

uem: 

uuut n’ 

The TRmnsa ( dancing ring or circle ) 
consists of the Lord and the innumerable 
Jlvas ( individual souls ) constituting the 
universe ( and allegorically described as 
Gopls, to symbolize the relationship of 
husband and wife that ought to be felt 
and realized between God and every 
soul ). On each side of each girl in that 
circle and in the centre of the circle, too, 
there is the Lord dancing and playing, on 
His flute, the Music of the Spheres. Well, this 
teaches us that, while the souls—the 
manifestations— are infinite in number, 
the Lord Himself is one: and all around 
you ( to the sides, in front and so on ) you 
have to realize and visualize Him ( as the 
Gopls did ). Now, the story proceeds 
further and narrates that, while the play 

‘u*n4?: i’ 

( quoted and explained already ) is going* 
on apace, the Gopls develop ahankdra 
( pride, vanity and self-importance in the 
petty sense of the term). And Lo ; the 
Lord, whom they had all been singing, 
dancings and playing joyously with, 

‘jRiuR 5iur?au i’ 

( f. c.^ disappears suddenly and al- 
together ). Thereupon, cast into the 
deepest depths of dejection and despair, 
they search long and laboriously for Him 
in all directions but see only darkness all 
around. And then, retiring from their 
fruitless external search for Him and 
gradually forgetting themselves al- 
together in absolute self-surrender to 
Him, they reach the stage. 
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( i. c., all their thoughts arc concen- 
trated on Him, all their talk is of Him 
and all their actions are echoes of Him: 
and thus, losing even the consciousness 
of their separate physical identity, they 
become merged into and one with Him). 
And, then, what happens P 

He reappears smiling, amidst them 
and all around them, here, there and 
everywhere as before, and resumes His 
Ecstatic Song and Dance of Universal 
and Eternal Cosmic Joy ineffable. The 
moral of the Episode is so clear, plain, 
simple and obvious that he who runs may 
read. If and when comes up, the 

Vision of God all around us disappears 
and sheer darkness engulfs us; and, when 
we cast off our petty Ahankaras and 
merge ourselves into Him in perfect self- 
surrender, wo see Him everywhere 
around us and within ourselves and 
sing and dance our lives through in one 
continuous all-glorious Song and Dance 
of Ecstatic Illumination, Joy and Bliss. 
In other words, Nara ( Man ) has become— 
while still in the flesh, here below— and 
stays for ever, Narayana ( God ). Once 
again, let us ask, what higher goal can 
there be than this of oneness with God: 


and what simpler path thereto can thero 
be than this that has been expounded 
by the Vedanta P 

CONCLUSION 

Such, then, is the Vedanta and such 
its sublime teachings as to our Goal, the 
Path thereto and so forth. These sublime 
teachings of the Vedanta were analysed 
and condensed ( about a myriad years 
ago )— into the form of Sdtras or Aphor- 
isms by Maharsi Vedavyasa; and 
Bhagavan Adi fiankaracharya, who in- 
carnated about ‘2500 years ago to bring 
illlumiuation to the ignorant minds iu 
Kaliyuga ( the present Iron Age ), 
elucidated the meaning of Maharsi 
Vedavyasa’s Brahma-Sutras (Vedanta 
aphorisms ), theUpanisads, the Gita, etc., 
in his monumental Bhasyas ( Exposi- 
tions) thereof. 

To Him therefore, the great Master 
of us all, let us conclude with our heart's 
tribute and homage:— 

II 3ft II 




Necessity of Dharma. 


^ unanimous verdict of the 

O Vedas, Sastras and the Purnnas 
is that the universe rests on 
DHARMA ( the Divine Law or Religi- 
ous Consciousness ), that Dharma alone 
fulfils human life, that Dhar^na alone 
guards man against sins and ushers him 
into a higher life; nay, it is Dharma 
alone which enables the soul to cross 
the great ocean of pain in this as well as 
the next world, both of which are full of 
woes. This is also corroborated by the 
utterances of saints and godly men as 
well as by the conduct of great men. 
The authors of Hindu ^iastras and 
Jlindu saints have proclaimed this truth 
with great emphasis, while other nation- 
alities, too, have always accorded a high 
place to religion. All of them have 
recognized their strength in Dharma 
alone. So far it has been held in all 
quarters that without Dharma a man’s 
life is reduced to the life of a beast But 
of late a new current of thought has set 
in in the world. Whereas in the past 
Dharma \vas regarded as one of the 
principal means of edifying our life, 
some people have now begun to look 
upon it as a cause of our degeneration. 

Some years ago it was published in 
certain newspapers that, pressed by the 
Anti-God Society of Russia, the Soviet 
Union issued a proclamation forbidding 
its members to join any religious func- 
tion. Prior to this we had never heard 
of God being thus tabooed by ordinance. 
Of course, in Puranas we come across 


... ...By Jayadayal Goyandka. 

instances of such open defiance of God 
by Demon Kings like Hiranyakasipu, 
who persecuted his own child, Prahlada, 
for the latter’s devotion to Sri Hari. 
Even in the kingdom of Ravana, whose 
rule has become synonymous with a 
rule of terror, perhaps there was no such 
ordinance against belief in God. Other- 
wise how could a God-loving soul like 
Vibhisana live in that kingdom ! True, 
from time immemorial there have been 
people who have denied the existence of 
God; but they, too, never denounced 
Dharma. The greatest unbelievers 
have espoused the cause of right- 
eousness and respected the laws of 
morality even with a view to making 
the world happy. The conception of 
Dharma might have differed with the 
different people at different times, but 
the canons of /V/a/'wahave been follow- 
ed in every country and by the people 
of every nationality. 

This anti-religious movement is 
not progressing in Russia alone but 
the seeds of it have been sown even 
in other parts of Europe, as well as 
in America, Asia and Africa and among 
Christians, Buddhists and Mohamme- 
dans alike. What is to be regretted all 
the more is the fact that even in our own 
country, which has always regarded 
religion as its very life, some people, 
who arc ignorant about the true nature 
of God and Religion, have begun to 
allege that ^''Dharma alone has brought 
about our ruin, that it is Dharma which 
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has robbed the country of its indepen- 
dence and made us a subject nation, and 
that Dharma and Dharma alone is the 
main obstacle on the path of our all- 
round progress.” Those who profess and 
believe like that look upon all believers 
in God and Religion as deluded fools. 
They are not able to realize their own 
mistake and it is rather difficult for them 
to do so; for, when a man begins to look 
upon himself as the wisest and most 
learned of all, he does not appreciate 
even the best advice, offered to him by 
anyone else, which is conflicting with 
his own views. One cannot say what 
will be the result of this anti-religious 
movement, although scriptural evidence 
as well as inference and reasoning lead 
us to conclude that this will land the 
country into a great woe. A man who 
docs not recognize any Dharma becomes 
licentious and as the number of such 
men increases the fire of hatred and 
animosity blazes forth, and the result is 
universal suffering. 

, Dharma alone makes a man self- 
controlled, couragious, forbearing, heroic, 
dutiful, and a master of his senses. 
Dharma alone teaches us the virtues of 
compassion, hannlessness, forgiveness, 
commiseration, service, truthfulness and 
continence. 

Lord Alanu has recognized ten 
essential characteristics of Dharma^ viz., 
fortitude, forgiveness, self-control, ab- 
staining from theft, purity of mind and 
body, mastery of the senses, a pure 
intellect, wisdom, truthfulness and 
absence of wrath.* 


In the Mahiihharata it is said: — 

“Absence of enmity with all crea- 
tures, in thought, language and deed, 
compassion on all, and charity—these 
constitute the eternal Dharma of the 
virtuous.”* 

The Padmapiirana has enumerated 
the following fundamental principles of 
Dharma^ viz., continence, truthfulness, 
performance of the five daily sacrifices 
( ),j' charity, practice of self- 

restraint, forgiveness, hannlessness, 
tranquillity and non-thieving.t 

Now, is it possible for any nation ot 
individual to be happy or progressive, 
who is a slave to mind and senses, 
lacking in intellect and wisdom, devoid 
of truth and forgiveness, impure in mind, 
speech, and body, given to bloody acts, 
lacking in peace ot mind, not practising 
charity, and given to usurping other’s 
property ? Is it not absolutely necessary 
for every nation or individual seeking 
advancement to possess these essential 
characteristics of Dharma ? Can a nation 

fmr i 

I Tlio live daily sacrifices are 
( oblations to gods ), ( worship of the 

ancient sages and seers ), ( libations 

of food and water to tlio manes or departed 
souls ), ( oll’eririg food to huni.ni 

beings who are in need of it ) ami 
( olToring food to other creatures ). 

:jl I 
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lackififiT in these fundamentals of 
Dharma prosper in the world ? Let 
those who seek to destroy all trace of 
religion, consider this question calmly as 
well as seriously and impartially only 
once and they will come to realize that 
Dharma is our sole companion and 
helpmate in this as well as the next 
world, that Dharma alone transports a 
man from the region of pain to the abode 
of bliss, from unreality to reality, and 
illumines our gloomy hearts. Dharma 
alone helps us in building character. 
Dharma alone can enable us to conquer 
the forces of unrighteousness. Dharma 
alone can eradicate wrongs and become 
instrumental in establishing a rule of 
righteousness. The celebrated Pandavas 
possessed more of righteousness than of 
man-power; that is why they came out 
victorious. It was repudiation of 
Dharma, which brought about the 
downfall of Rfivana even though he was 
very powerful and owned a huge and 
linoly equipped array. It was repudia- 
tion of Dharma again, which brought 
Kanisainto disrepute and precipitated 
liis death. 

The names of Maharaiia Pratap and 
Chhatrapati Sivaji have been immorta- 
lized in the history of this country simply 
for their upholding the banner of 
Dharma. It was for the sake of Dharma 
that the brave sons of Guru Gobind 
Singh cheerfully agreed to have them- 
selves piled on a wall. It was to vindi- 
cate the cause of Dharma that Mira Bai 
Quaffed poison. It was for Dharma 
•done that Jesus mounted the cross. It 
w.is for Dharma and Dharma alone that 
tbe Lord Buddha emaciated his body 
W penance. It was with a view to 


setting up a lofty ideal of Dharma that 
King Yudhisthira declined to visit the 
blissful heaven without taking his 
faithful dog with him. That is why 
their names are still remembered with 
reverence, although they cast off their 
mortal frames hundreds and thousands 
years ago. If Dharma is lost, every- 
thing is lost. If Dharma leaves us bag 
and baggage, it will become easier for 
evil-minded people to loot others’ 
property and kidnap others* wives, to 
persecute the poor and to do whatever 
they like. The very idea of a world 
without Dharma is shocking to a 
thoughtful mind. 

Hence those wlio have some regard 
for Dharma should gird up their loins 
to do all they can for the preservation of 
Dharma. They should apply themselves 
to the task of propagating religious 
literature, broadcasting pure ideas of 
Dharma and investigating and preach- 
ing the subtle truths of Dharma, At the 
same time they should gather such 
moral strength by practising Dharmi, 
that they may be able successfully to 
stem the tide of this anti-religious 
movement. Our Sanatana Dharma has 
no quarrel with other religions. The 
Maliuhharata says: — 

“That Dharma which is in conflict 
with another is Kit dharma (bad religion). 
True Dharma is that which docs not 
oppose any other religion.”* 

We wonder how does the question 
arise of abandoning such a universal 
Dharma, In this connection we should 

’TO! TO! II 
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remember the followinfi: memorable 
words of Lord Manu:— 

“Neither one’s parents nor one’s son, 
wife or other relations stand him in 
ffood stead in the life beyond death. 
Dharma alone stands by him there. 
One’s relatives leave his dead body like 


a logf of wood or a clod of earth on the 
ground and come away to their homes; 
Dharma alone accompanies him after 
death. One should therefore gradually 
accumulate merit day by day to serve 
him in the next world. With *Dharma 
by his side one crosses over even the 
insurmountable barrier of darkness ”* 


The Vision of World-Spirit. 


H y far the most important concern 
of Mysticism is to inform the 
secret harmony of existence. 
Whether it concerns itself with the 
future of mankind, which is to be the 
Kingdom of God or Happiness, and the 
Utopia of Seers and Philosophers, or 
with the immediate Present with all its 
appalling contradictions and disconcert- 
ing diversity, it is none the less a 
harmony that it affirms. Mystic conscio- 
usness alfirms a cosmic unity. In its 
highest flights as well as in its acutest 
descents into experience, it seeks to 
gain an insight into the relation between 
the apparently contradicting harmonies 
of the Eternal Duality. 

The Form of Ivternal, which com- 
prises all things and is in a state of 
dynamic equilibrium, is something diffi- 
cult to perceive. Especially hard it is to 
apprehend the Glorious form of harmony 
in the changing order. Mystics as a 


By K. C* Varadachari, M. A., Ph. D. 

rule brush away the immediate and turn 
to the distant and the transcendental. It 
is only a Hruno that is able to affirm 
once in a while that the transcendental 
Form is also the dynamic form of 
Change. 

Plato held the highest Form of 
Reality to be the P^orm of Beauty, that 
utterly transcendental Form whose pale 
and distorting reflection is this world of 
change and process. The Sachcliida- 
nanda Form of Brahma is beyond 
description. From it our minds recede 
frightended and baffled: our eyes recoil, 
unable to stand its flaming luminosity. 
Its very definiteness of Being leads to our 
nebulous apprehension. The Absolute 
of Vedanta includes everything in Its 
being. It is sarva^ all. There is a sense 
in which Spinoza, the ‘God-intoxicated 
Man*, and certain philosophical idealists 
include every finite entity in the eternal 
Form of the Absolute or Stibstaiice. 


( MantismrtiiV- ) 
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The Idealists even seem to accept 
the Stoic paradox that imperfections go 
to make up perfection suh specie eterni, 
Tennyson, the mystic poet, is their 
master-representative. The ‘flower in 
the crannied wall’, the events, facts, 
and persons we meet every day, and 
even find disgusting and revolting to 
our moral sense and sense of beauty, are 
all included in this Final Form. In the 
context of the Eternal and Final Form 
they lose their revolting and disgusting 
nature. They are transformed by their 
relationship. They fit into the mosaic 
of the eternal, add to it excellence and 
even artistry. Not in this sense, how- 
ever, does the mystic understand his 
vision or intuition. His vision is too 
powerful to permit this immediate and 
facile solution on the basis of a hope 
that somehow in the Eternal or else 
through the speculum of the Eternal, 
we shall find them in harmony. His 
view is not so easy as that. His soul is 
all ablaze with the final possibility of 
utter union. To stop short and contem- 
plate that final destiny merely will not 
do for him. He alternates therefore 
from one experience of unity to another, 
soars and surrenders by turns. 

There is only one description of the 
Vision of the Universal Spirit in the 
history of Revelation — the Viswarupa- 
sandarsana of Arjuna. Its meaning, its 
contextual reality, its purpose are unique 
even for a mystic’s vision. It is the vision 
of the Process. It is not the P'uture and 
the Transcendental goal that is revealed 
here. In one grand and sweeping vision 
arc gathered, as the various-coloured 
Undulations of waves on the Oceanic 
bosom, as the manifold contours of 


Sll 

valleys, lakes, and streams, blue moun- 
tains, waving trees and dancing grass 
into one broad landscape, the entire world 
of diverse and conflicting events. This 
indeed is a synthesis, a Form pulsating 
with vital force, beholding which the 
heart and mind reel and are oppressively 
gripped by the exuberance of excitement. 
All the previous associations of mind 
and the relations of heart and habits of 
conduct are shattered and laid down to 
ashes. Life, which laboriously and pur- 
posefully built up the order of existence, 
itself helps their destruction. This is 
the Vision of Life in Action. This 
vision is the culmination and the summit 
of our understanding that seeks to go 
beyond its speculative nature. It is 
understanding itself driving towards 
its transcendence. And it is one of the 
fundamental laws of evolution and 
existence to transcend itself at every 
stage. This is the most valuable reason 
for the law of infinite progress. Under- 
standing transcending itself arrives at 
the Vision. Vision no less than under- 
standing interprets the order of existence 
and its unity. 

The vision of Arjuna is a supreme 
synopsis of the world as it existed then. 
The entire hierarchy of beings are with- 
in it. It may be claimed by zealous 
exponents of the (jitCi to be a symbolic 
figure of the psychical and physical forces 
ill the human body or field, ksetra. But 
let us take it in its definiteness. It is not 
the utopian dream of philosophers and 
prophets, the vision of the harmoniously- 
knitted world of souls, nor is it the 
socialist’s and anarchist’s world of free 
individuals, unrestrained and yet peace- 
fully living in one community of service. 
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On the other hand, it is the vision of the 
perpetual movement of forms and names: 
it is a revelation of Time and changfe. 
It is more, it is the unique present 
exposed in one awe-inspiring and 
wondrous fullness on a single canvass. 
Idealists and poets revelled in the Peace, 
and auspicious grandeur of their Abso- 
lute. Vamdeva, Jesus, Moses, and 
Mohammed saw the glorious form of 
benevolence and splendid kindness of 
the Transcendent. Buddha saw the 
world as Kapila did, —as the furnace of 
existence, a terrible and sorrowful pro- 
cession. The Vision of Arjuiia is neither 
the former nor the latter. It is fearful, 
soul-quaking, and yet behind it all there 
is the touch of a compelling unity, the call 
of fascination that kindles love. It does 
not promise a future: it docs not intimate 
the final order of the society at all on 
which man can peg his hopes and work 
for even now. It shows a present painful, 
sickening gloom, unfolding intimations 
of the impending doom of the present 
forms and names, in short, a pralaya. 
We witness an Armageddon, not the 
Kingdom of God. Yet the strange fact 
is that it too, is a synthesis, more truly a 
reality than the future. This, too, is a 
synoptic survey. It, too, follows the 
strict laws of harmony. Though this is 
hard to accept, it is at least most 
exalting to see it present the whole. It 
does not just reveal the unity of man 
and God as in the personal experiences 
of a Gouranga, Bijoy Goswami, or the 
South Indian Alwars, and Christian 
mystics; it is more. It takes altogether 
a vaster sweep. 

In what sense can this inspiring and 
terrific vision be a synthesis? Asyn- 
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thesis is firstly a grouping into an order, 
a form. This ordering of manifold facts 
and generalizations should be governed 
by the principle of non-self-contradiction. 
The scientist aims at evolving into an 
order the chaotic mass of events by first 
defining the nature of the events or 
facts. If facts are not real, are not 
tested, and the generalizations unverified, 
any construction based on them would 
be from the very beginning vitiated. 
There is a necessity imposed on reason 
to distinguish between real facts, 
imaginations, superstitions and fictions. 
Ancient cosmogony suffers not a little 
from this initial non-distinction. Modem 
cosmogony is a synthesis based on proven 
facts and laws. Any one who reads 
the Mysterious Universe of Sir Jeans 
and the audacious speculations of Prof. 
Eddington regarding the nature of the 
world at once becomes conscious of a 
remarkable movement and the terrible 
destiny in store for Humanity and the 
Universe. The synthesis of facts has 
helped in establishing the truth of the 
Devouring order of the world. Tlu* 
“Free Man’s” vision as Bertrand Rus.scll 
has beautifully described is somethin;.^ 
that is not dissimilar to the vision of tin* 
Gita, Some millions of years hence, the 
Sun would fade away, become a d irk 
sphere, disintegration is bound t<i S‘'i 
in on the earth already cooled terribly, 
the entire solar system may even be 
pulverized, into energy-particles The 
law of transcendence operates here also. 
Man is bound to be dazzled by such a 
future, and hang helplessly on to life 
here. In the interim he can only try to 
live to the best of his ability without 
conflict with his neighbours. Buddha’s 
love of all peoples, peace and service « 
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our only refuge. Science, then, in its 
speculative adventure and theoretical 
aflirmations based on proven facts, and the 
vision of Arjuna, that grimly presents the 
catastrophe even now in the process of 
being accomplished, are agreed about the 
Devouring order of nature. Kverything 
is caught up in the process of Time. All 
the warriors, all the titans are in the act 
of being caught between the teeth of 
time. Faintly flickers the Sun, and pale, 
as if afraid of its life, is the Moon. Gods 
even are afraid, for no one is permanent. 
Seers pray for comfort and refuge. The 
symbology is different, is anthropomor- 
phic, is mythological. All the same the 
truth intimated is only one. The 
difference between the scientific descrip- 
tion and this lies in the one being 
intuition and the other a speculation. 
But both are fascinating. 

Impinging with peculiar fierceness, 
dazzling the wit and the senses, the 
intuitive vision is made amenable to the 
meaning that the new grouping of facts 
grants. A copernical evolution in our 
iiu ntal organization, ending in a supreme 
realization and action, results. The 
Older of the world does not change. It 
did not change for Arjuna. The com- 
ponents of the world are only regrouped 
by the percipient into a new harmony. A 
new significance emerges into clearer 
light leading to a new attitude. There 
is the vision of the struggle for tracen- 
dence. Every individual is in the 
birth throes of the future order. Even 
death is the way to life, greater life. 
Life is in itself the truth of trnsanscen- 
dence. The present is sacrificed for the 
sake of life which is the Future. 
But the Future is, in the vision 


of Arjuna, all along not prominent; in 
fact it is almost absent. It is just the 
destruction of the unwanted, and 
apparently of the sinful beings who 
upheld the past order that is shewn. 
There is not enclosed within the vision 
the least fold of the great future. That 
seems to be far ahead. It is only faintly 
suggested by Sri Krsna. The cinemato- 
graph does not reel off into the distance 
and to the end of time. It does not 
behave like the ingenious machine of 
H, G. Wells taking us in a split second 
into the far dim future of mankind. It is 
not a prophetic vision. 

There is in this vision the overpower- 
ing and solid realization of the unity 
amidst the diversity of events and strife 
of men and gods. There is a towering 
perception of the organic relationship 
between the several things and beings 
leading to the recognition of value of all. 
There is a stupendous experience of 
radiation of power and purpose through 
the individuals who are called upon to 
assist the order of progressive harmony’ 
or, shall we say, the Llhh. The terror 
incident on the supreme vision is a 
terror that few could stand up to. Not 
until one ceases to fear can one be the 
instrument of divine power. It is not 
enough to love, it is ncct s.*^ary to be 
brave. 

This indeed is the vision of the 
actual world situation. The future is 
not shewn as we said, lest it be a promise 
of the future blessedness that eggs on 
the present pursuit. The present ought 
to be sufficient to invite love and divine 
grace. The future is not a predestined 
goal, whose form could be now under- 
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stood and canvassed fully. It can at the 
most be considered to be a harmonious 
order, more harmonious and less 
displaying^ hatred and sorrow. The 
Vision of a definite Future would sanc- 
tion a theory of predestination. But 
such a vision is not yet vouchsafed to 
mankind. Every such claim like the 
revelational cosniolog^ies of Moses or the 
Bible, or of Mohammed, and the Mytho- 
logies of India and Plato is unfortuna- 
tely belied by the investigations of 
science. A pre-established harmony to 
which the world is moving does not 
permit a creativ'c order. Creation is 
restricted by fate. Therefore the revela- 
tions about the Future are most likely 
speculations and not really visions. 
The vision of the Glta^ on the other 
hand, does not hang on the future hope; 
there is no speculation about it. It does 
not draw into it the speculated future of 
Utopian seers. It is unalTccted by 
speculation and seems even to despise 
it. In so far, then, as it lacks this 
speculative quality, it shows itself as a 


vision, as an immediate revelation of 
the present and its forebodings regard- 
ing the future. The absence of any 
Utopian ideal, the lack of any description 
of the future order so dear to philoso- 
phers and ethical theorists is not a fault 
of this vision. On the other hand, it is 
the most powerful evidence for its being 
most truly, what it claims to be, a 
vision. 

The synthesis implicit in this is 
dynamic synthesis that is harmonious 
and therefore good. Because it is yet a 
devouring order, action on the basis 
of this vision is bound to be action 
that is synthetic and incapable oi 
preserving a static equilibrium but 
of assisting the rebirth. For tin* 
true righteousness called for is the 
righteousness that works towards tlic 
harmony and beauty in the present and 
is capable of unfolding the richne.ss of 
the present. This is true transcending 
morality that is an outcome of the vision 
of the World-Spirit. 


There is no noble height that thou canst not climb. Be true to tliim* 
ownself, then thou canst not be false to any one. The Secret of highest power is 
simply the uniting of the outer agencies of expression with the Bower that works 
from within. God^s constant word is, “Acknowledge me in all your ways and in tlie 
degrcc that you do this then what is mine is yours.” 


-/?. W'. Trine. 



Vedanta as a Universal Religion. 


ost of the religions of the world 
arc based on some personali- 
ties. Buddhism, Mahomedanism 
and Christianity have got the largest 
following. The votaries of these respective 
religions contend that their Messenger is 
tlie only messenger, their Prophet is the 
only prophet, and that they themselves 
are the most chosen people of the Lord. 
In their maddening zeal they have gone 
so far as to hold— “Our Teacher will be 
the World-teacher. All nations must 
come under his banner if they want to 
live. He alone can claim to be the 
redeemer of all souls.” History will bear 
evidence to the fact that the persecution 
in the name of religion was most hideous, 
most terribly atrocious. Blood-stained 
earth, even to-day is grooming in deep 
agony and piteously wails for relief. If 
religion is a solace, a comforter, what 
religion will be capable of assuaging her 
mortal grief and disburdening her of her 
heavy load ? 

Certainly, not those that cling to 
personalities and preach doctrine solely 
to swell up the number. Like the pro- 
verbial frog in the well they arc known 
to be sectarian in their outlook and 
parochial in their views. The only 
religion that sounds a different note and 
teaches principles above personalities is 
the ancient religion of the Hindus— the 
all-embracing Vedanta. Its key-note is 
unbounded sympathy. Its doctrine is 
universal toleration. Most emphatically 
It denounces narrow-minded bigotry and 


-By Swami Aseshananda, 

protests against mean hatefulness. The 
fundamental tenet of its creed can be 
stated as follows:— “What ver religion a 
man may profess the Lord will accept 
him. No matter whatever p \th he may 
follow, he will ultimately reach the goal. 
Of course the path must be followed in 
right earnest with one’s eyes open. The 
Almighty never rejects anybody on 
account of his faith if he is sincere 
about it. None is doomed for ever. All 
are struggling in the paths laid out by 
one all-compassionate Power. Sooner 
or later the travellers will reach their 
destination, for there is not a single way 
that does not lead to Him.” Such a 
sublime and ennobling religion of vast 
Catholicity alone can claim to become 
the Universal Religion of the world 
directed towards God who exists every- 
where and on all sides. Vedanta says— 
“Call it God or Allah, the Father m 
Heaven or Nirvana, the truth is one, 
the substance is the same. Jesus and 
Buddha are mere different names of that 
single principle which manifests itself 
at different epochs of history to guide 
the destiny of man.” One incarnation 
cannot satisfy the needs of all people. 
One prophet may be sufficient for a 
single province. For a particular sect 
one teacher raav bo quite enough. But 
to solve the problems of another nation 
brought up in a different culture and 
nurtured in a different tradition is not 
an easy task, and it is sheer mockery to 
expect that the same teacher will meet 
the demands of all. 
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In these days of science and reason 
no rational soul will accept any creed 
simply on hearsay. On dogmatic grounds 
no principle can be established; no religion 
can be preached. Because a Christ has 
said so or a Buddha has preached this, 
therefore it must be obeyed, it must be 
swallowed without a grain of salt — 
modern mind will hardly contribute 
itself to such a dictum. The greatest 
harm done to human progress was by 
the fanatical religion of the dogmatic 
people. They would thrust their opinion 
on others by fair or foul means. By 
might alone they would seek to establish 
their right. They asserted their position 
and held it by sheer force. Without 
adducing any reason they wanted 
categorically to brush aside the logical 
arguments of the scientists and rational 
philosophers. Galilo was burnt. Bruno 
was poisoned to death. With fire and 
sword the doctrines were preached from 
one country to another. Like tidal 
waves the invaders swept over the land 
and ran massacre wherever they went. 
Eefore their tremendous onrush and 
frenzied fury innumerable lives were 
swept away. Many glorious monuments 
were buried under the earth. Under 
such violent animosities and bitter feel- 
ings ranging amongst the followers of 
different paths, nothing excepting the 
lofty teachings of Vedanta can serve as 
a cementing force, a great curative factor 
in bringing about mutual trust and 
goodwill. What other philosophy can 
venture to soften the turbulent hearts 
and evoke tolerant and sympathetic 
feeling towards the votaries of an alien 
faith ? As rivers meet in the sea, as 
streams meandering their course through 
smooth or rugged g^-ound fall into the 


ocean, just so various religions springing 
from different sources ultimately reach 
the selfsame goal of eternal peace and 
beatitude. How ennobling how unify- 
ing II Is there any greater thing that 
India can offer to the progress of the 
world than her eternal religion ? The 
priceless gift of Vedanta will be of in- 
estimable value in reconciling all reli- 
gious animosities and bringing all 
nations together under the banner of 
love and kinship. No quarrel, no fighting. 
It gives freedom to every man to follow 
his individual faith. It believes in ex- 
pansion, not in conversion. It never 
asks a Christian to become a Hindu 
or a Mahomed an to become a 
Buddhist. The only thing it expects 
is that a Christian should be a 
better Christian, and a Mahomedan a 
better Mahomedan. Its fundamental 
teaching is that each soul is potentially 
divine. It is the birth-right of every 
man to be free. By transcending all 
limitations and sublimating his little 
self let each individual manife.st his 
innate divinity. Man must go ahead 
and stop not till he reaches the highest 
perfection of undying felicity. If he can 
once pierce through the veil of ignorance, 
he is sure to get instinctive conscious- 
ness of the omnipotent power that 
lies embedded in his soul. He need not 
go to any church or worship in any 
temple; still he will attain the Summum 
homim of life if he has faith in himself. 
Like a roaring lion let him break open 
the cage and be free. Let him believe 
that he is the immortal Spirit which no 
sword can pierce nor death can overtake. 
With these fiery words Vedanta inspires 
every human being, no matter what his 
sect or denomination may be. 
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Eonnerly, religion and science were 
at daggers drawn. They were poles 
asunder. Now through the co-ordinating 
link of Vedanta they will meet together 
in loving sympathy. Science is progress- 
ing towards unity. The end of Vedanta 
is also the same. The world is one cosmic 
whole. The universe is not divided 
into fragmentary parts separating one 
continent from the other, excluding one 
nation from the rest. An unbroken chain 
links them all together. Most of the 
thoughtful scientists of the day are own- 
ing allegiance to the Vcdantic concep- 
tion of the solidarity of tlic universe. 
Nature is uniform in its movements. 
There is rhythm and harmony every- 
where in its functioning. If religion 
creates a medly of jarring notes by manu- 
facturing dogmfis and spinning out 
theologies in direct opposition to the 
developments of science, its fate will be 
doomed for ever. To bring about a co- 
ordination between these two rival 
parties—should not this be the eud and 
aim of every school of thought ? The 
merit of Vedanta consists in meeting the 
arguments of science on its own ground 
and satisfying all its reasonings in a 
most convincing manner. The glowing 
future is to usher in a new civilization 
which will knock out the head of all 
superstitious beliefs and crude unscien- 
tific theories. The monsters of bigotry 
and irrational fanaticism will be throttled 
into death and the god of rational wisdom 
will be installed on the throne. 

Now-a-days we hear so much of the 
"League of Nations” and “Conventions 


of Religions” for creating a better 
understanding amongst different nations 
and propagating a cosmopolitan faith 
and culture. Whether it will remain a 
“pious wish” or enter the plane of actual 
realization is a matter for the future to 
judge. But if at all this beneficent ideal 
ever comes to fulfilment, it will be 
through the humane and rational teach- 
ings of Vedanta. The part played by 
the “crest-jewel of the Upanisads” will 
be in no way insignificant In creating 
a universal brotherhood and harmony 
amongst different sects the role of a 
teacher will fall on its head. Of all the 
religions that have ever been preached 
on earth, this is the only religion that 
can embrace all from the lowest fetishism 
to the highest absolutism. It recognizes 
the value of each cult in the great “world- 
symphony”, in the mighty and wise plan 
of the Divine Maker. Under the 
dispensation of providence it is India's 
privilege to unfurl the banner of true 
spirituality and spread the message of 
peace and good will to the whole world, 
of human beings. As Swanii Viveka- 
nanda most aptly remarks, “Kvery sect 
of every religion presents only one 
ideal of its own to mankind; but the 
eternal Vcdantic religion opens an in- 
finite numb.r of doors, for ingress to 
the inner shrine of divinity and places 
before humanity an almost inexhaustible 
array of ideals, there being in each of 
them a manifestation of the Eternal One.” 

Let peace and happiness reign on 
this earth and the great God lead us 
kindly to light 



Creation 


.QMw, t is a doctrine common to all 
religions that this world has been 
created by God. Some hold, it is 
an emanation; others, that it is a projec- 
tion; others still, that it is a thought of 
God. Whatever the conception regard- 
ing the method and the order of creation, 
the belief that it has been brought into 
existence by God is shared by all 
denominations. 

Now the doctrine i.s challenged by 
the modern thinkers — the scientists, the 
evolutionists, the philosophers, and 
even by some new-fangled religious or 
pseudo-religious sects. The theory of 
creation by a Divinity brooks there- 
fore being carefully investigated in the 
light of modern discoveries and the 
claims of the modern theorists to be 
impartially examined. 

Now the most vehement of the 
critics and detractors of th<' tlicory of 
creation by God are those who hold that 
this world is without beginning and 
without end, for tli«‘ time, space 
and causality— the three constituents 
of the Universe — do not in their very 
nature admit of a beginning with- 
out making the whole thing look 
ludicrous and preposterous. The absurd- 
ity becomes manifest when the problem 
is set in the form of questions: When 
did the time begin ? Where did the 
space first come into existence ? etc. 

If for the time being we exclude 
time and space from our calculations, 
we find that ever:* hing— organic and 


By Jaiwant Ram, B* A., B. T. 

inorganic, animate and inanimate— has, 
with reference to its existence in the 
present form, a beginning and conse- 
quently an end; for, as we shall present- 
ly sec, everything that has a beginning 
has an end also. Even the miniature 
universe, namely, the solar system has 
had, according to the famous nebular 
hypothesis, a beginning. Our earth had 
a beginning, the human race had a 
beginning; the moon had a beginning 
and the Sun had a beginning. It 
should, therefore, be considered as rni 
undisputed fact that everything within 
this time and space has a beginning, 
f. <?., there wa.s a time when in this 
present form it was non-existent. And 
it will have an end insomuch as it is 
bound to return to that primary condi- 
tion from which it emanated. 

Before anything could be postulated 
concerning the nature of this primary 
thing and the philosophic problems that 
its consideration involves, it is worth 
our while, nay, imperative that from 
the ontological viewpoint space and 
time themselves be dealt with. In 
this connection it behoves us once 
more to iterate that the question 
whether space and time have a begin- 
ning cannot be tackled in the same 
fashion as the question of the begin- 
ning of this earth and the solar system 
has been tackled and answered by the 
sciences of geology and geography. 

All these material sciences eschew 
conciousness from the domain of cal- 
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culation as of no account for their 
purpose, but ontological considerations 
with regard to time and space go to 
demonstrate that failure to take cogniz- 
ance of^ mind or conciousness into 
problems dealing with finality is likely 
to result in a miserable fiasco. 

The mind has been found to exist 
in three states, which fact has now 
begun to be tardily recognized by the 
European savants, especially with the 
advent of Psycho-analysis. Prior to 
this, the European philosophers con- 
tented themselves with and built their 
philosophical superstructure on the 
insufficient psychological data, taking 
into consideration only one mental state, 
namely, the waking state. The other 
two, viz., the dream or the sub- 
conscious and the deep sleep or uncon- 
scious state were relegated to the 
limbo of oblivion. The Hindu philos- 
ophers, on the other hand, have from 
the very dawn of their history based 
their conclusions in regard to meta- 
physics on the comprehensive data 
comprising all the three aforesaid mental 
states, with the result that the problems 
which were hardly amenable to satis- 
factory solution by the unpsychological 
or partially psychological methods 
yielded solutions which stood out trans- 
parently clear without any tinge of 
vagueness. 

This is, however, a digression. 
To revert to the problem propounded 
by us regarding the origin of space and 
time. 

Of all the three states of conscious- 
ness, namely, the waking, the dreaming 
^tudthe deep sleep states, that which 


throws a flood of light on the relation- 
ship that subsists between the coscious- 
ness and the outer world of space and 
time is the dreaming ( swapna ) state. 
Here in this state and this only we can 
witness the beginning and absolute end 
of a world, as it is the intervening state 
between the waking and the deep sleep 
states. And towards what direction 
does the finger of this sign-post point ? 
The following corollaries can be safely 
deduced from it. 

1. That the time and space of the 
dream world are iu)t eternal. 

2. That the birth of consciousness 
and the time-space world is simul- 
taneous and parallel. 

The dawn of mind is inextricably 
bound up with the existence of time 
and space. The existence and presence 
of consciousness is unthinkable with- 
out that of time and space and it is 
no wonder, it is rather quite natural 
that conciousness should regard time 
and space as eternal. Not only do 
time and space have a beginning but 
consciousness, too, has a beginning. 
It, therefore, needs no elaborate argu- 
ment to point out that the source of 
both these entities must transcend 
them, t. A, must be timeless, spaceless, 
and mindless— 

transcending energy, transcending 
mind, and transcending this nature ©f 
time and space. 

P'rom the above detined source 
have emanated energy, mind, all the 
senses, ether, intelligence, water and 
Earth. Thus declare the Vedas. Now 
the above might appear to be a very 
abrupt conclusion, and the most virulent 
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criticism that can be levelled at it 
would be: How can the conclusions 
derived from dreams, which are mere 
phantoms, be seriously applicable to 
the real, solid, stupendous world 
and what analogy can be possible 
between the dream-world, which per- 
ishes with the cessation of conscious- 
ness, and the work-a-day world, which 
the cessation of even a million indivi- 
dual minds would not affect in the least 

At the outset, it may be observed 
that the principle which is now widely 
accepted in scientific investigation, 
namely, that the study and investi- 
gation of individual things yields 
principles which with a few minor 
reservations are universally applicable, 
was fully recognized by the ancient 
seers and judiciously adapted with 
regard to things spiritual. The corres- 
pondence between the individual and 
the universal — microco.sm and macro- 
cosm, vyastt and samasti ^ — in fact, forms 
and rightly the corner-stone of Hindu 
philosophy. 

The relation between the individual 
and the universal, though differing in 
duration, scale, magnitude and self- 
dependence is essentially very close. 

For the study of the behaviour of a 
chemical element we have not to explore 
all the mines containing it, but we 
know that what is true of a micro- 
scopic part of that element holds good 
for a vast amount of it in whichso- 
ever part of the Universe it may happen 
to exist. 

From the states of individual con- 
sciousness and its relation with time 
and space we deduce a principle with 


the help of which the universal relation- 
ship of these might be comprehended in 
essence and which must be applicable 
to the universal causation in toto and 
not piecemeal. The dream may be a 
phantom, but the principle which it 
places in our hands cannot be a phan- 
tom. It must, therefore, be carefully 
born in mind that the cessation of 
individual mind will cause the cessa- 
tion of the individual world, «. e.^ the 
world dependent upon it and not of 
the whole world, which will cease to 
exist on the cessation of the Univer- 
sal mind, of which individual mind is 
but a portion. The relation between 
the individual and the Universal can 
best be likened to the relation that 
obtains between a powerful fire and 
the sparks which it emits. The extinc- 
tion of the fire will result into the 
extinction of all the sparks, but the 
annihilation of the sparks will not 
have a corresponding effect on the 
source which gave them birth. 

The total destruction of the sun 
will deprive all living beings of their 
eyesight, but the loss of the individual 
eyes will have no effect on the snn. 
If the air is pumped out of the atmos- 
phere, all beings will cease to breathe; 
but the total extinction of the breath 
of millions of individuals will leave 
the air entirely unaffected. The eye 
is the microcosm, the sun, the macro- 
cosm; the breath, the microcosm, the 
air, the macrocosm. It is needless to 
multiply examples. On this analogy 
the annihilation of individual mind 
can have no effect on the world, which 
is simultaneous with the universal 
mind; but the cessation of the universal 
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mind will bring about the destruction 
of the Universe. The condition that 
immediately preceded the emergence of 
time and space, on the one hand, and 
mind, on the other ( simultaneous, of 
course ), has been likened to the slate 
of deep sleep transcending all duality. 
Says Manu: — 

Thus everything in space and time, 

space and time themselves as well 
as the mind which cognizes them have 
a beginning, a source which is hegin- 
ningless and endless and one; for ^nhatevcr 
i.s beyond time and space is one and 
eUrnal. That one eternal is God, who 
as such transcends all states, even the 
one adumbrated above. 

When the world is declared as the 
creation of God, some thinkers, basing 
their asseverations on the account of 
creation given in the Bible, have avowed 
that the idea of creation is antagonistic 
to that of evolution inasmuch as accord- 
ing to the theory of creation as 
understood by them, things were created 
in the very beginning as they are found 
to-day. P'roni this point of view the 
theory of evolution, according to which 
all things— organic beings particularly— 
have developed from very simple 
slruclure to the present complex 
structure, undoubtedly runs countcM- to 
llie doctrine of creation. But it is not 
necessary that the theory of creation 
should be made to imply the meaning 
which has been ascribed to it by these 
thinkers. 

And, in fact, the Hindu seers have 
always maintained that evolution is the 
only way in which the state of flux in 


which matter always is can be rationally 
explained. So profoundly does this 
doctrine permeate the life of a Hindu 
that it is accepted without questioning by 
the rank and file of the people that this 
human birtli ha.s been altained after a 
series of graded inc.iniations beginning 
from the animal lowest in the rung of 
the ladder of lii*.*. The great Buddha, 
by the w.'iy, borrowed this doctrine 
wholesale from the Hindu. Nay, even 
animate beings are believed to have 
evolved from inanimate naLure. 

Kvolution and creation do not, 
according to the Hindu seers, contradict 
each other, but are rather complimentary 
to each other. While coinmenting on 
the second .iphorism of the Brahma- 
Shtrasy namely, that Brahma ( God ) 
exists because the beginning of the 
world cannot be accounted for without 
it, the great Sankaraeharya truly states 
that the function of Vedanta in this 
particular nspcct was to prove that the 
ivorld has emanated from God and that 
it was not concerned with details of ■ 
process of this creation. That ipiestion 
being disposed of, it was comparatively 
ea.sier task to build on tli.it solid founda- 
tion Ihe furlher evolution of beings. In 
tlie short space of an article detailed 
discussion and elaborate description of 
the doctrine of evolution is out of the 
question, but it is worth mentioning 
that besides individual evi)lution the 
Hindus have a theory of cosmic evolu- 
tion alongside of which the latest theories 
put forward by the Scientists seem quite 
lame inasmuch as they suller from the 
same defect that lias been pointed out in 
the foregoing lines, namely, that the 
psychical aspect of the matter has been 
entirely thrown overboard by them. 
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Yet the Scientists theories instead of 
running counter to and contradicting 
the cosmic theories put forward by the 
Hindus, actually support them as far as 
the material aspect of the matter is 
concerned. One God is the source of 
time, space, matter, energy, intelligence 
and mind. He is the author of Creation 
and the substratum of the process of 
evolution. 

The Disillusionment. 


P adma’s funeral pyre burned 
brightly in the dark stillness of 
the night. There was not a stir 
in the air. The stars above mourned, 
in dull silence, her early tragic fate. 
Sankaraii sat motionless, his gaze fixed 
upon the flames as they rose far and 
high, consuming the frail and tender 
frame of his beloved. All traces of the 
human body were fast disappearing in 
smoke and ashes. Sankaran was 
companionless. He stole into the awful 
precincts of the pyre, all alone, after 
every one had retired. He looked more 
like a statue. There was no movement 
in his limbs. The eye-lids had forgotten 
their habitual twinkling. Tears rolled 
down his checks and fell to the ground. 

The human frame of Sankaran was 
apparently fixed. It could not be so 
said of his mind. The fire that burnt 
his dear Pad 111a into ashes was literally 
burning his inward self into an intolera- 
ble passion of grief. It was as if he was 
also burnt on the pyre along with his 
beloved. The dear and fragile form of 
Padmi appeared .0 rise eloquently 


In the words of a hymn by Brahma 
in the Vtsnupurdna : — 

“May that Hari who is cause as well 
as effect, who is the cause, even of tlic 
cause, who again is the effect of tlk* 
effect, prove propitious to me. We bow 
down unto Him who is the effect of this 
effect, and who also Himself is the 
effect of that effect, and who is the effect 
of the effect thereof.” 


By N. Subbaramaiya, B. A., B, L. 

before him, dinning into his ears tlio 
Eternal Truth of the transient nature of 
all worldly things. To Sankaran tin* 
world itself appeared to have been 
consumed in fire and smoke. Before 
his gaze nothing could be seen 
the flashing flames and the ihinniii./ 
spirit of Padma carrying along with it 
all his joys and hopes. He felt the 
world revolving around him in a dizzy 
circle. His feet were losing ground. 

His beloved Padma was no more. 
The once tender and beautiful body <«{ 
her whom he loved as his own self was 
now a prey to the cruel and merciless 
tongues of fire. Could all futurity alTord 
one moment when his beloved would Ik- 
spared to him again in flesh and blood ? 
No, it was all beyond recovery. No 
longer could Sankaran think of mcetiug 
her in her original form — embracing her 
to his heart’s content That lovely hice 
and bewitching looks,— could they 
return to him again and appease for 
once the anguish of his heart ? Oh, 
where are the words of love then 
spoken ? They have vanished in smoke 
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and dust even as the earthly embodiment 
of all his joy and happiness had dis- 
appeared in vapour. His imagination 
look him to the days when first he 
became wedded to Padiiia, the rich and 
luxurious ceremonials of the marriage, 
the rapturous and touching moments of 
his nuptials and the comforting delight- 
ful hours spent in the mutual company 
of each other. lyife’s panorama, as it 
.spread itself before his view, was most 
pathetic. The pleasant past could never 
be repeated. Love had found its grave. 
He was thrown down from his heaven 
of bliss. 

II 

Sankaran fell into a reverie, sorely 
.struck with grief. “Hard-hearted man”, 
he said to himself, “can cruelty go 
further ? With the very same hands 
that caressed and fondled your dear 
I’adma you placed her in burning fire 
and red hot embers ! If thou hast even 
an atom of mercy, could you prepare 
vmirself for that heartless deed? If she 
siiflered from the slightest pain, vonr 
heart ached with greater suffering. If 
she lay down with gloom and sorrow, 
von wc}it and sobbed to relieve her 
distress. How did you reconcile yourself 
to throw her sw'cet body into relentless 
fire ? Of what use, the choicest food you 
«nve her; of what use, the rich garments 
that you supplied to her; of what use, 
the costly jew'els which you adorned her 
with ? All of them do not stand by her 
hi this time of need.” 

In an intense passion of grief 
Sankaran recalled to himself the yet 
lively and lovely form of his dear 
Padma. He beheld before him, night 

the midst of the funeral pyre, the 


glorious form of his wife, thousandfold 
more beautiful than when she was in 
life, and bidding Sankaran not to 
grieve. Sankaran burst forth, “What 
was it that I loved in you ? Is it 
your tender and elegant body that has 
now crumbled to ashes; is it your 
kind and endearing speech; is it your 
fond and caressing looks, what is it 
that I loved in you and that I am not 
capable of wrenching from you now ? 
It is a bundle of everything, your 
person, speech and looks, all of which 
are now absent. Now that you arc 
gone, can I love you still ? Does love 
outlive the bonds of physical existence ? 
What am I and what arc you and 
how came we to attract each other 
even into the pain of death ?” 

Padma seemed to answer, even 
though she was forbidden by the laws 
of her new Domain to make any such 
replies to creatures of this earth. “My 
dear, do not be grieved. The ordeal 
I have passed to-day is the inevitable 
goal of all human life. At some certain* 
future you will also cast off your human 
body into this smouldering fire and 
rise like myself a thousand times freer, 
lighter and more intelligent than when 
confined in this bodily prison. What 
is love ? Your love to me is not born 
of the spirit. You loved my dainty 
face, my elegant looks, my sweet little 
hands and my voluptuous breast. All 
these pertain to the bod}'. It is crude 
love you bore and such love burns to 
ashes, even as the objects which it loves 
are burnt to ashes on the funeral pyre. 
Now that I am gone, strong memory 
throws you into such distress that you 
will grieve for me for a day or two and 
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then time will throw a veil of sweet for- 
getfulness over niy life and you will not 
then be able even to recall my form 
and appearance. But the Love that 
is born of the spirit is otherwise. 
It brings the souls close together, not 
through lust for appearances of the 
flesh but because they are drawn 
towards each other on accou?it 
of some divine attraction. Such is 
true love and it is divine in its 
essence. My dear husband, your love 
has not been of that Divine type; if 
it were, you would not so sorely 
grieve for me now. Am I not still 
worthy of your Love ? A n I not still 
in existence, capable of being loved 
by you ? But you sec me not with 
your physical eyes. You touch me 
not with your physical hands. You 
hear me not with your physical ears. 
It is there that you feel a world of 
diflerence. What you loved is but 
gross matter with false and deceptive 
appearances and I have burnt all the 
tinsel which cheated you into an 
unreal love. You are crying like a child, 
not knowing what you loved and what 
has left you in Death. My body is 
burnt, those exquisite limbs and their 
shining lustre are now in ashes. There 
is no longer the sweetness of the kiss 
or the animation of the touch or the 
rapture of our union. But the beauty 
of my soul is still there. The grandeur 
of my sterling character cannot be 
washed away. The divine aflinity 
and the touch of our finer beings 
must last for ever. They cannot be 
wiped away in Death. You have not 
realized the strength of that Divine 
Love that exists between soul and 
soul. You have not tasted the bliss 


of that supreme union which cannot 
be broken either by fire, rain, thunder 
or lightning. Death, may separate the* 
bodies* but it owns its defeat where 
the souls are united in one and Love 
reigns supreme between them. Satya- 
van’s body was taken away; but 
Death could not separate the soul of 
Satyavan from Savitri, as True Divin(‘ 
Love, unbreakable and unconquerable, 
bound Savitri to Satyavan.” 

Ill 

Padma continued: — 

“Dear Sankaran, if what I havr 
said has not appealed to you, let nio 
but ask you one more question and I 
shall depart to my place of abode. 
While I was in human body, we liv« d 
as husband and wife and wc never 
felt wc could live without each other 
even for a moment. What was there 
in that body of mine which was making 
it so pleasant and delightful to 
you in our mutual company ? Tlie 
very same hands and feet, the very 
same eyes and face and the very saiiio 
bust, that once were the centre of tlu 
highest attraction became a spectacle 
of awe and distaste, the moment it 
was locked in Death. What sin did 
my body commit after death, that It 
.should be so spurned and committed 
to fire ? What did your love perch 
upon when I was in life and why 
did it fly away in Death ? What 
was it that gave my body lustre and 
action and what is it that deserted 
my body in Death ? Dear Sankaran, 
if T, the I that is now speaking to 
you from beyond Death, were not in 
that body, would it have lived, moved, 
grown, loved and be loved by 
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The body was still there even when 
r left it throujfh the medium of Death. 
If the body itself was all powerful 
and was capable of Life without me, 
why should it not still live and move 
even when I am t^one ? What is 
wrong with that body now which 
makes it devoid of motion ? What is 
commonly called Death is nothing but 
tlie passing away of the Inner Self 
from the trammels of the body. The 
body gets deteriorated because the Inner 
Self quits it. The body is not the final 
power, it is only the vehicle driven 
l»y a motor-power. What abandons 
il in Death is that motor-power, and 
the vehicle crumbles into dust. Kvcii 
tliough my body was the same 
while [ was in life or in Death, you 
chose to keej) it in the house, 
feed it, adorn it, kiss it, love it and 
treat it as your goddess when I was 
living in it and threw it away as soon 
as I left it. Why ? Because some 
lustre, some activity, some growth, some 
life, some beauty, was present tlirougli- 
out the limbs so long as I was living 
within them and which forsook them 
immediately I deserted it. That is why 
you threw my body away. I ask you 
wherefrom did that lustre, activity, 
life and beauty, adorn my limbs which 
captivated your heart. It was all due 
to my dwelling in that body. You 
could not perceive me then even as 
you are not able to perceive me now. 
Still you were able to feci the life 
and joy that shone on my body and 
that life and joy is the result of my 
interaction on that body. I was mani- 
festing myself in various phases. When 
I acted on the mouth, it gave birth 
to sweet and melodious tones; when 


I acted on the eyes, they gave birth 
to captivating looks; when I acted on 
the body, it thrilled you with its soft 
and delightful touch. I lend the rose 
its colour and smell. I give the food 
its swcctnes.s and taste. I give the bed 
its softness and cuiiifort. Without me 
there is no ])lea.surc, no enjoyment 
and no happiiuss. The body is only the 
glass box and I am the jewel inside 
it. It was all my manifestation in 
various ways and you simplv caught the 
external semblance without realizing 
the deeper and inward truth. You 
loved my speech, because the beauty 
of my soul manifested itself through 
my tongue. You loved my eyes, because 
the radiance of my soul shone through 
them. You loved my hand, because 
the softne ss of my soul exhibited itself 
through my hand. Thus, even though 
you did not see me or think of me 
or consciously love me, it was my 
Inner Self that you loved at all times, 
only committing the apparent mistake 
of describing me by iny outward mani- 
festation. It was the beauty of my 
soul that shone out in glorious radiance 
through my body and was the centre 
of your attraction and love. Through 
a little touch of short sight you were 
thinking that it was the body that 
was beautiful and that you arc for 
ever deprived of ihe pleasure of that 
body. No matter if the body is gone, 
for it is only a vehicle; so long as I 
am hcic — the prime cause of that beauty 
and Love, you need not grieve at all. 
I can never die. I htive passed through 
many bodies up till now, and I am 
the same line spirit now as 1 was ever 
before. The power and the beauty 
that are inherent in me have never 
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gone and whatever body I enter I am 
sure to make it a centre of attraction 
and of love.” 

IV 

Sankaran hung his head in shame. 
He had really loved Parlma’s body — not 
felt the attraction of her soul. The body 
perished in the fire, but the soul within 
it shone resplendent even like the gold 
that is purified by fire. He felt for his 
own ignorance, while his inner vision 
was enabled to see the form of his dear 
Padma .speaking to him again. “So long 
as I was a prisoner in the body like 
yourself; I had not the knowledge or the 
vision to speak to you of things which I 
am now talking to you. These are 
things which are in the exclusive 
experience of beings in our position. 
You arc circumscribed in your powers of 
vision and understanding by the 
trammels of the physical body and you 
can appreciate the value or the worth 
of my words only when you come off 
to my position. But I feel pity for your 
aggrieved soul and even out of that 
pity I have transgressed the laws of my 
realm and confided to you secrets to be 
known only when you equip yourself to 
enter our land. 

I have passed through many such 
bodies and have come across various 
characters. Friends and relations I 
made many and I have helped lot of 
them while in life. When they left me 
even before my death, I wept for them 
even as you arc now doing for me. But 
it is only when I came here that I 
realized the foolishness of my cry and 
felt determined not to repeat it again in 
any other birth. But God’s Maya is 
powerful. It draws veil of Ignorance 


over one’s birth and leads him througli 
life, a prey to desire, lust, hatred, anger, 
pride and ever so many vices. The 
relationship of husband and wife, father 
and son, brother and sister arc all of the 
flesh. It is foolish to talk of such, 
relationship among souls. When you 
kick off your body and pass into our 
company, wi‘ do not still call ourselves 
hu.sbaiid and wife. For a name which 
lasts only unto Death, why do you weep 
.so .sorely. 

While T was in the body, I fell 
pained if the body was even slightiv 
injured. I have left it and did not care to 
burn it away in fire. Why arc you crying 
so vehemently ? Nobody need pity iny 
body, because I myself determined to 
shun it and consigned it to the elements. 
Nobody need pity me, for I am not lli-' 
worse for leaving my body and living 
freer. The prisoner need feel 
if he is discharged from the prison cell. 
I have kicked offlhe bondage of the flesh 
and I pray that I may not ag.ain enlor 
that bondag** at any lime. What fnv. 
then, slionld you erv and wi'op for me ? 

In this Iliaven of the free airl 
niitrammcllcd souls, life is much liappicv 
than among yon, the beings of the llc.sh. 
You cannot enter this Ret ter Laiui 
before you ])ass through this sev'-re 
ordeal of Death. Your attachnienl lo 
the fle.shy abode is so strong that \ on 
fear to abandon it. But, thank God, He 
has appointed Death to effect a forced 
separation but for wliicli the soul would 
have been condemned to eternal d imna- 
tion in the bondage of the bodv. You 
feel pained to think of the moment of 
Death, and your body appears gli:istl> 
while you are preparing to leave it 
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finally. But think of the place you are 
enterinjf. It is worth anything in 
exchange for life here. I have entered 
this heaven of bliss and, if you had 
any ]ove;for me during life, I ordain you 
on pain of that love not to shed one tear 
for my death.” 

So saying, I he mystic form of Padma 
disappeared. Saiikaran got out of his 
reverie. He saw before him only the 
red searching flames slowly dying out. 
Neither Padma nor her voice were 
within his sight and hearing. Still the 
words spoken by the spirit were ringing 
in his ears. 


“My Padma has gone to a Better 
Ivand. I loved the soul of Padma, not 
her body. The time will come when I 
too will quit this body of mine and enter 
into the company of all those that have 
gone before me. I was a fool to bemoan 
her loss.” He turned back and retreated 
to his home. 

Prom that time onwards there was 
no greater practical philosopher than 
Sankaran. He knew what value was to 
be attached to the pleasures of the body 
and realized the spirit of True and Divine 
Love-Love towards all creatures— and 
not the love born of the beauty of the flesh. 


Coleridge as a Religious Thinker. 

By N, K, Chatterjee, M. A, 


•bridge h;-.d a religious soul. He 
[^^Iwas a man more of the spiritual 
M^^^plaiic than of this mundane 
earth. Mis yearning for the gr.ind and the 
1 k‘ mtifiil is very keen. Hi.s only desire 
ill life was “to coinpreliend I he absolute.*’ 
I)e Quincey said of Jiini that “he wanted 
belter hre.id than can be made with 
wheat.” I^amb added that from child- 
hood Ik hungered for eternity. “In 
looking at objects of Nature,” s ays he, 
“wliile 1 am thinking, as at yonder moon, 
dim glimmering through the window 
pane, I seemed to be rather .seeking as 
it were asking in a symbolical language 
for .something within me that already 
and forever exists, than observing any 
thing new.” Herein he sounds a striking 
note of his passion ite yearning for the 
absolute. 

His *Relti:tous contains 

much of his characteristic “religious 


thought, the diffusion of Ood throughout 
Creation, the identification of the 
omnipresent mind with love and the 
gradual attraction of the individual 
soul from hope and faith to love.*’ 
Religion to him is synonymous with 
love. The basis of all worship is love. 
Where love is, God is. This is the gist 
of his philosophy of religion. Soul, 
according lo him, can be purified only by 
love, which includes in its wider aspect 
not only human beings but all the 
created beings of the Universe “both 
great and small”. God is the emblem of 
love and the whole Nature is nothing 
but the manifestation of His divine Self. 
He is the loving father of all created 
beings. In his philosophy of religion, 
therefore, there is no distinction between 
man and beast, each being equally an 
object of love and service. Thus we see 
that the term ‘love* has a wider meaning 
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for Coleridge— it is divine, universal and 
all-embracing, without any tinge of 
passion in it. According to him a true 
devotee is he who lovctli well both man 
and beast— 

** He prayth best, who loveth best 

All things both i:reat and smaU\ 

For the dear God who loveth ns. 

He made and loveth alV* 

—Ancient Mariner, 

This spiritual aspect of love has 
been well expressed by Swami Viveka- 
nanda in a beautiful Bengali verse, the 
English rendering of which is given 
below: — 

“That living embodiiiieiit of love 
permeates all material bodies from 
Brahma to down insects and atoms. O, 
my dear dedicate your mind, body and 
soul to their service. He is present 
before you in His various forms: where 
else do you seek for Him ? He who loves 
God’s creation, serves Him best.” 

* Notice the beauty and sincerity of 
tone that these lines sound, as also the 
close parallelism that runs tlirough the 
thought currents of both the great 
thinkers of the east and west. 

The great Swami further says:— 

“Bear in mind, the essence of 
religion consists in the love of created 
beings, self-sacrifice and devotion to 
God.” 

Compare also in this connection the 
following Sanskrit verse: — 

“The wise look upon created beings 
as their own selves.” 


The one fundamental point in which 
Coleridge differs from the theological 
writers as also religious thinkers of tli»* 
period lies in this that the former liad 
shown deep sympathy for th^ animal 
world whereas the latter have not. His 
spiritual interpretation of the Universe 
coupled with a rich yet delicate apprecia- 
tion of the physical world may be traced 
in the following poems: — 

“Lives on an Autumnal Evening”; 
“Lewti”; “Religious Musings”; “The 
song of the Pixies.” 

ETHICAL ASPECT OE HIS 
RELIGION 

Coleridge believes in the efficacy 
of prayer. Mighty things are wrought 
by it. 

'"'rhe selfsame moment J could pray 

And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell ojf and sank 

Tike lead into the sea/* 

The redemption of sin, according 
to him, is possible only by peiiauco. 
If we commit sin, we must suffer for it, 

“ The man hath penance done 

And penance more will do,” 

And if we resign ourselves to the 
will of God, He in His infinite mercy 
is sure to protect us from the manifidd 
trials and tribulations of life. This 
robust spiritual optimism has been wdl 
illustrated in his Ancient Mariner, 

Coleridge is a staunch Roman 
Catholic and so he believes in the 
idea of penance, the fateful cross-bow, 
the Vesper bell, the shriving hermit, 
and the invocation to Mary queen. Pro- 
fessor Ricket attributes all these to the 
influence of the religious thought of 
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the Middle Ages. But it should be 
remembered that in borrowing these 
tilings he has not lost his own indivi- 
duality as a thinker. Here there is no 
slavish attempt to reproduce another age. 

“True it is that he has culled 
blossoms from another garden, but the 
sweet smell that he has imparted to 
them is particularly his own creation.” 

NATURK in RKlvATlON TO GOD 

Coleridge is a worshipper of the 
beautiful and grand in Nature. 

'' 0 dread and silent Mount, 1 i^^azed 
npon thee; 

Still thou, still present to the bodily 

sense, 

Didst vanish froin my thought: 

entranced in prayer 

J vQorshipped the Invisible alone in 

theer 

Nature, to him, in the words of 
Carlyle, is the living garment of God. 
She is just like a veil of I he Almighty 
Spirit. Her beauty and grandeur is 
but the revelation of God, who is the 
greatest Universal Teacher of Uove. 

''So shall thou sec and hear 

The bodily shapes iniellii^ihlc 

Of that eternal langua^. e, ivhich by 

God 

Utters, ivho from eternity doth touch 

Uimself in all and all things in 

Himself, 

Great Universal Teacher, we shall 

mould 

Ihy spirit and by giving make 

it askS 

To him the beautiful and grand 
objects of nature are full of religious 
nieaniiigs. 

5 


” Earth with her thousand voices 
praises GodS 

He realizes God’s existence in and 
through Nature. 

Entranced in prayer 

I worshipped the invisible in ThceS 

It is only the pure, and the wise 
who can appreciate the true beauty of 
God, as revealed in Nature. So long 
as the mind is stained with sin it is 
impossible to feel His divine existence 
and glory. 

''Henceforth shall know 

That Nature nder deserts the wise 
and pure,” 

The manifold troubles and miseries 
of life, according to him, arc due to 
sins with which our natures are stained. 

*' Such punishments, I saidy were due 

To natures deepliest stained with sini* 

HIS THEOLOGICAL 
SPECULATION 

Coleridge is a philosophical disciple 
of Berkley and Kant. 

In his Aids to Reflection he attempts 
to harmonize reason with spiritual 
experience. He adopts and elaborates 
the Kantian distinction between reason 
and understanding. Reason was defined 
as the inward vision, whereas under- 
standing, being sensuou.s, varies with the 
individual. “On other hand his religion 
is not pure mysticism. It is, as to Arnold 
and Esskine, more a life Creed.” 
While there can be no question as to the 
immense influence of Coleridge upon 
English thought, the extent of his 
originality as a thinker is debatable. 
That he learnt much and borrowed 
much from Schlegel and Kant is 
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admitted on all hands. But if he stole 
from them, he has certainly paid hand- 
some tribute for his thefts. The two out- 
standing contributions that he made to 
the poetic thoughts of the period are his 
psychological analysis and intellectual 
interpretation. These are his legacies to 
posterity. Thus it is clear that he has 
made no slavish attempt to reproduce 
the thoughts and culture of another age. 

Coleridge is an idealist. According 
to him God is present everywhere. He 
is the one life within us and abroad. He 
exists because we feel His existence. He 
is the mainspring of all motion— a light 
in sound, a soundlike power in Nature, 
rhythm in all thought. And it is im- 
possible for man not to love a world so 
full of mysteries, wonder and beauty. 

“The gods live through Prana. So 
do men and beasts. Because Prana is the 
life of creatures therefore it is called 
the life of all. Those who worship Prana 
as Brahma obtain full life. Because 
Prana is the life of creatures, therefore 
it is called the life of all.” When 
the spiritual light dawns upon a man, 
darkness is dispelled. There prevails 
light everywhere. And this spiritual 
awakening is possible only when mind 
is purged of all impurities. 

** Ah ! from the soul itself must 
issue forth 
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A light t a glory i a fair luminous cloud 

Enveloping the earth** 

HIS SPIRITUAL OPTIMISM 

Man is possessed of vast potentiali- 
ties. Eternal strength and wisdom 
guide him at every step of his life. 
Divine power and strength is immanent 
in every creature. So it is useless to be 
given to disappointment. Colerid^^c 
sounds a note of this spiritual optimisin 
in the following lines:— 

A sense o*er all my souVs im preset, 

That / am iveah yet not unhlcst. 

Since in me^ round me every-ivhere 

Eienial strength and wisdom arc.” 

P'roni the above passages it is clear 
that the most profound influence, 
exerted by Coleridge upon his genera- 
tion as well as the generation that 
followed, lay in the domain of rcli^icjiis 
thought. He is a pantheist. The 
religion that he preaches much resemble 
what has been inculcated in the 
Taittirlya Upauisad and the GVa ainl has 
a closer afl'mily with the doctrines of 
Vaisnvai.sm and Jainism, which preach 
love of God’s Creation as the higju-)t 
form of spiritual worship. Thus we sec 
that Coleridge, though essentially a jjoet 
of Nature and imagination, is inucli 
more worthy of our remembrance as a 
great religious thinker. 
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Thy Laughter! 


B Deliglitcr of my soul I Thou art 
very playful indeed. How mar- 
vellous and soul-enrapturing 
arc Thy plays 1 Thou makest Thy 
creatures dance in tune to the entranc- 
ing music of Thy Flute and keepest 
watching from a distance with glee. 
This universe is nothing but an 
expression of Thy incessant mirth, but 
Thy laughter is ever presenting new 
vistas of joy. One phase of it brings 
tlie universe into existence, another 
sustains it and a third dissolves it. 
lUit Thou keepest on laughing all the 
time. So many scenes are enacted, 
but Thy laughter knows no abatement. 
They interpret it in so many ways 
and there is nothing wrong in their 
doing so, because it presents itself to 
their view in diverse forms. Herein 
lies tlie peculiarity of Thy laughbT; 
herein do we witness the wonderful 
spcctable of Thy merriment. A babe 
makes its appearance in a household 
nnd Thou laughest. The child grows 
into manhood, enjoys the pleasures of 
the world and indulges in luxuries; 
You still go on laughing. And, when 
he closes his eyes for ever, plunging 
the whole family in a sea of grief 
and sorrow, even tluui Thy laughter 
does not cease. In fact, this laughter 
(^f Thine knows no beginning or end. 

They seek to unravel the mystery 
of Thy laughter by dint of their intellect- 
ual calibre, which is but limited, nay, 
warped by love of pleasure and infatua- 


By Hanumanprasad Poddar. 

tion. This shows that their intellect 
has, through a process of attenuation, 
become so subtle as to be on the 
verge of extinction ! A minute particle 
of water seeks to gauge the fathomless 
ocean, which is full on all sides and has 
no limits ! This is surely an impossi- 
bi]it^^ So long as the particle stands 
apart it will not be able to fathom the 
ocean. And if in its eagerness to 
measure tlie depth of the ocean it dives 
into it, it will lose its identity and 
become one with the ocean, so that there 
will be no one left to measure it. The 
seeker itself will have been lost. 
Therefore, 0 Charmer of Sages, to me 
it appears that no one in this world 
has got the capacity to know the 
secret of this laughter of Thine. No 
doubt, some extraordinary lovers of 
Thine may be able to know it through • 
Thy grace; but to us it makes no 
diflerence, for such lovers no longer 
remain apart from Thcc. Goswami 
Tulasidas has truly said;— 

‘Tic alone is able to know Thee, to 
whom Thou makest Thyself known. 
And ns soon as he knows Thcc he 
becomes one with Thcc.”* 

He who feels the charm of Thy 
bewitching smile and, running towards 
Thcc, catches hold of Thy lotus-like 
feet, him You never part from Thy 
lap; while those who arc blinded by 

» # 311^ ^ sRTif 1 3nHcT 5tii| 1 1 
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love of worldly pleasures can have no 
knowledge of Thy secrets. 

The wonder of it is that we never- 
theless claim to have lifted the veil 
off Thy mysteries and pronounce 
what does not appeal to our common 
sense as impossible even for Thee. 
Surely Thou must be feeling pity for 
this puerility of ours, O Reservoir of 
Mercy. 

Blessed indeed are sages like Maharsi 
Valmiki, and Maharsi Vedavyasa and 
saints like Goswami Tulasidas and 
Surdas through whose immortal com- 
positions You mercifully made known 
some of Thy soul-enrapturing Lilas to 
the world at large. The divine lustre 
shed by these Lilas of Thine illuminated 
the gloomy path of attractive souls, 
who with the help of that light easily 
reached their destination and attained 
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everlasting bliss. These Lilas of Thine 
are, however, exceedingly wonderful, 
extraordinary and attractive; even 
great intellectual giants are at their wit s 
end to understand their signifitance and 
get bewildered. Of course, those wlu) 
shake off the false pride of wisdom and 
surrender themselves at Thy feet witli 
unflinching faith and devotion, the 
impenetrable veil of Maya ( Illusion ) is 
lifted off their eyes of discrimination. 

Pray so ordain, my Lord, that in 
every circumstance and at every limo, 
nay, in every object and in every move- 
ment, I may be able to bcdiold living, 
perfect, and integral images of Thy 
sweet, eternal infinite Mercy and that 
perfect image of Thy grace may never 
disappear from my view. Then and tlu n 
alone can the secret of Thy laughter lie 
unravelled. 


The God of Victory. 

Subtle beyond all gauging, 

Sudden as lightning-blade, 
Unflawed by earthly aging, 

The WoundlesB, the Undismayed 

Back in the world’s beginning 

Wielded a three-pronged spear, 
Unpierced by Falsehood’s dinning, 
Unswayed by Eoundlces Fear. 

Nor Maya-spell’s devising 

Nor seemingB that divide 
Dishevelled the assizing 

Of the Wakeful Myriad-Eyed; 

But many an cye-flllcd feather 
Gathered in battle-dress 
Betokened there together 

Serene one-pointeducss. 





Saint Damodar. 


I n the town of Kanclii, there lived a 
Braflman, Damodar by name. He 
had a pious wife. They had no 
children. They lived by begj;ing. There 
was none so poor as they. 

Rising from bed early in the morn- 
ing, Damodar used to take his bath, say 
his prayers and wearing a sandal-paste 
Hha on his forehead, he went out of his 
thatched hut, chanting the Names, 
“Raina-Ki-sna-Hari,” as he passed 
through the lanes and the streets of the 
town. If he got anything in alms from 
the townsmen he brought it to his wife; 
and if he got nothing, they made no 
murmur. In the latter case, the wife 
and the husband observed a fast, quite 
cheerfully. If the Brahman brought 
nnything, the wife cookc?d meals and 
after ofTering what they had cooked to 
the Lord, they took their meals. If an 
Atiihi ( guest ) turned up, they fed him 
first and if anything was left, they took 
that themselves. But, if what they had 
cooked was just enough for the Atithi, 
they fed him and did not mind fasting. 
The couple had, accordingly, to fast 
quite frequently and, consequently, they 
pissed most of their time in worship of 
the Lord. 

Worship of the Lord was their 
principal concern in life. This kept 
them busy, day and night. There was 
nothing that they could be considered to 
possess, but they never prayed to the 
Lord for giving them anything either. 

Their hearts were full of tenderness 
for the creatures of the Lord; if they 


ever asked the Lord for anything, it 
was for the well-being of all His creation. 
In their daily worship, they prayed to 
the T,ord, like this, “O Image of Mercy, 
the creatures of the world have never 
had a sight of Your Benevolent Image, 
therefore, they are hugging all malevo- 
lence to themselves, forgetting its true 
nature and mistaking it for benevolence. 
Lord, h ave pity on them, dispel their 
illusion; irrigate their hearts with a 
torrent of your benevolence, so that 
forgetting all violence and hatred, they 
may love each other. May Your most 
Benevolent Image reign always in their 
hearts.” 

The fame of Damodar as a great 
devotee of the T,ord spread over the 
country. It reached the Lord Himself 
and the Lord appeared in the guise of a 
SannyfisT. With a staff in his hand and 
feigning to be so weak as unfit to carry 
his frail body, the Sannyasi slowly 
reached the door of Damodar. 

As the Lord willed, Damodar had 
not got even a handful of rice from the 
townspeople, that day. The wife and 
the husband were chanting the name of 
the Lord, happy in the thought that they 
need not incur the useless waste of time 
and energy for cooking their meals. 
Damodar was praying to the Lord, thus, 
‘’Lord, You are the Lord of .all. You are 
the only shelter. You are our only 
friend. This humblest of Thy humble 
slaves begs to approach You with a 
prayer. Lord, save me to-day from one 
thing that I fear most, do save me. 
Lord this humble slave is not afraid of 
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anything, he is not afraid, even, of death. 
What he is afraid of is that if an 
AtitJii turns up to-day, how will he be 
able to feed him.” 

Damodar and his wife were thinking 
of this difficulty when they heard a 
pitiful voice at the door, saying “Who is 
there inside the house. F, an Atithi^ am 
waiting at the door.” Damodar was 
restless and forthwith tan towards the 
door. He saw that a worn-out aged 
Sadhu Avas sitting at the door. Damodar 
prostrated himself at his feet and with 
folded hands and in all humility .said, 
“Sire, may I know what your commands 
are ?” 

The Sadhu replied, “My brother, I 
have heard lots about you. I am told 
that you entertain Atithis with great 
respect and love and feed them very 
sumptuously. I do not so much as 
look at one who does not care to feed 
Atithis with proper respect. I do not 
respond even to the entreaties of 
• such people, but I go to the house of a 
faithful Bhakta myself and do not 
hesitate in asking him for meals. Your 
name has been mentioned to me as one 
of the top people on the said list, there- 
fore I have felt a very great desire for 
partaking of what your reputed hospita- 
lity can offer to me. I could not resist 
this temptation and so 1 am here to-day. 
I am weak and old and not fit to move 
about. It is with great difficulty that I 
have reached your house. Now, let me 
know if you would ])c able to feed me.” 

This is what Damodar was mortally 
afraid of. He felt very much puzzled, 
but, depending on the will of the Lord, 
Damodar offered his hearty welcome to 


the Sadhu, washed his feet with cold 
water and softly said, “Sir, I see that you 
are very tired and weary. You have 
taken so much trouble for blessing me 
with your presence. Kindly t^ike your 
scat on the Kuuisana, I shall be willi 
you presently.” 

Damodar went to his wife and said, 
“Pious woman, there is an Atithi wait- 
ing at the door. He wants food, but we 
have got nothing with us. What shall 
we do, now ?” 

The wife replied, “Aly lord, what 
shall I suggest ? You know that there is 
nothing with us, not even a rag to 
be sold for getting the money to 
purchase things. There is a broken 
piece of pitcher over there and a torn 
rag that you cover yourself up with. 
Who is there who would let us have 
anything in exchange, for this ?” The wife 
said so and was in tears at her inabilltv 
to entertain the Aitthi. 

Damodar, too, felt very much moved 
at this miserable plight of theirs and, 
heaving a long sigh, said “Pious woman, 
what is then to be done ? Shall wo not 
serve the yl/^7//^? If he has to go away 
unappeased, then what is the ust* of our 
keeping alive? O Lord, Avherefore all 
this hard test ?” 

The wife also began to cry, but the 
very next moment she surprised 
Damodar with her hearty laugh and 
said, “My lord, why arc you so disconso- 
late ? Our Merciful Lord, Sri Jagannathji 
iiiu.st provide us with the wherewithal 
for feeding the Atithi; so banish all 
anxiety from your mind. Do one thing. 
Go to the barber and fetch a pair of 
.scissors from him. Then I will let you 
know what has to be done further.” 
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Damodar, without caring to enquire 
wliat possible purpose could a pair of 
scissors serve on the occasion, at once 
hurried forth to the barber’s house and 
immediately returned with a pair of 
scissors and then asked his wife as to 
what was to be done next. 

The wife now wore a dainty smile 
on her face and pointing to her beautiful, 
long hair, said, “Now, remove these hair 
.'ind then let us make them into a string. 
You will go and sell it in the bazar and 
with the proceeds purchase necessary 
things for feeding the Sadhu.” 

Damodar felt rather amused with 
this extraordinary and yet so simple a 
suggestion and, feeling exceedingly 
happy over the rare spirit of renuncia- 
tion displayed by his wife, began to cut 
the hair. He cut olT all the hair in the 
middle, leaving those on the sides intact. 
Both of them twisted the liair into a 
beautiful string and Damodar took it to 
the bazar to sell it. 

Luckily, a purchaser came forward 
to purchase the hair and Damodar 
parted with the braid in exchange for a 
few pice. He purchased rice, pulse, 
Klieo, curd and vegetables and hurried 
back to liis place. The wife, an intrepid 
and skilful cook as she was, prepared 
meals speedily. Damodar went to 
request the Sadhu to bless his cottage 
with his sacred feet and take his meals. 

On the Aiilhi entering the house, 
both Damodar and his wife washed 
tbe Sadhu’s feet, drank the water and 
sprinkled it on their heads. The couple 
were beside themselves with joy. A 
balf-broken chowki, carefully cleaned 

washed, was offered for a seat. The 


food was served on a beautiful plaintain 
leaf and reverently placed before the 
Alithi. He began to take it with great 
gusto as if he had been hungry for many 
a day. 

The wife, thinking that the Sadhu 
was an old man and that he would not 
be a])lc to eat much, served things 
sparingly. Hut the illusory Sadhu 
finished otf the whole thing in no time 
and began to admire the great skill of 
the lady in cooking, giving a word of 
praise suitable to every dish that she 
had served, and then said, “Oh, how 
delicious are the things ! I am feeling 
inclini.d to take a little more of every- 
thing. Please let me have more, if you 
can spare.” 

The wife brought all the things one 
by one, leaving nothing behind. The 
Sadhu, perceiving that the whole thing 
cooked had been served, expressed 
contentment. He cleaned olf the leaf 
plates also, so that there were no leav- 
ings even to be taken by the couple. 
Then he washed his hands and feet and 
began to chew a betel-leaf, saying with- 
in himself, ‘‘Blessed is the couple. A 
broken bowl and a rag torn into tatters 
is all that they possess and what a grand 
entertainment they have provided me 
with. All that they had cooked they 
have fed me with, so that they will 
themselves have to go fasting; but not a 
trace of anxiety or discontent is there 
on their faces. The beautiful hair of 
the head, which are the most valued 
wealth of ladies and for the preservation 
and growth of which they exert so much, 
have been given away by the lady as so 
much trash. And for what all this ? 
Just to serve an Atithi. Their self- 
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sacrifice and their renunciation shall 
ever remain unsurpassed in the world.” 

After a little while, the Sadhu 
addressed Diimodar and said, “Devotee, 
I am very much gratified with your 
devoted service. Night is about to set 
in, it is already getting dark. As you 
see, I am an old man and fear that I 
will not be able to reach my place. I 
will spend the night with you, and, in 
the morning, I will leave for my place. 
You need not take so much pains for my 
supper. Just that earthen bowl of boiled 
rice will do.** 

“As it pleases you, Sir,” said 
Damodar, and, with a heart palpitating 
with fear and anxiety, he ran to his wife 
and said, “Pious woman, the Sadhu does 
not possess the strength to move out in 
this dark night. He will stay with us, 
but I shudder to think if it will at all be 
possible for us to give him supper.” 

The devoted wife h:id got a handy 
solution of the problem. She smiled 
and said, “My lord, do not worry. Cut 
off the hair that is still left, and let us 
prepare another braid of hair. There is 
no cause for anxiety, knowing as we do 
that there is a thing that can be parted 
with and that can fetch a small price, 
sufficient for our present needs.** This 
filled Damodar with rare joy. He 
forthwith set to shearing off the hair. 
This was sooner done than said. A 
string was prepared and, as usual 
Damodar sold it in the bazar and 
brought the things required. 

The woman wrapped her head with 
a rag to hide her hairlessness from view 
and began to cook with alacrity. 
Damodar was immensely delighted to 
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see his wife doing the thing so cheer- 
fully, but he could not control his tears 
when he looked at the shorn head of his 
wife. 

The food was ready and tlje Sadhu 
sat down to take it. Asking for a little 
and a little more of everything, he again 
finished off all that had been cooked. 
Nothing was left, not even just little to 
feed an ant with. The Sadhu washed 
his hands and feet and Damodar spread 
for him a bed of leaves and grass. The 
Sadhu laid himself on the bed as if 
greatly gorged and unable to move. 

The lyord, who slept on the back of 
Sesa, (the thousand-headed Serpent God,) 
rode the Garuda, and took His repose 
in the heart of His devotees, to-day 
had, because of His love for the devotee, 
to lie down on a bed of grass and leaves 
provided by the Bhakta, 

Damodar began to massage the 
feet of the Sadhu and his wife began to 
fan him with an end of his tattered 
Dhoti. The Dord, forgetful of Himself 
and His heaven, seemed to be enjoying 
a pleasant nap. 

Finding that the Sadhu was fast 
asleep, Daniodar*s wife said, “lyord, the 
Sadhu is rather weak and old. He may 
not be able to go even in the morning. 
So you had better go into the town 
rather early to fetch something for the 
Sadhu at least. Mind that you bring 
enough for liim; it will not matter if we 
have to fast.** 

The Lord is ever awake and alwa 3 ^s 
asleep. With His eyes closed, and 
obviously in a nap. He was hearing all. 
The sweet talk of the couple pleased 
the Lord much. A little streamlet of 
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tears began stealthily to flow from one 
corner of the Sadhu*s eyes. The Lord 
of Love was welling forth with love for 
His loving devotees. 

Damodar and his wife fell asleep 
and the Lord awoke and got up. The 
two devotees were lying at His feel. The 
Lord placed His liands on the shaven 
liead of the woman and, rubbing it all 
over, said, “O chaste Alother, O Mother 
dear, let thy head be full of luxurious 
silken hair curling on 3 ’’our forehead; 
may the whole of thy body be adorned 
with jewelled ornaments of all sorts 
and descriptions; Mother, may all 
the limbs of thy body be endowed 
with the most exquisite beauty and 
proportion ” 

Damodar’s wife was transformed 
according to the blessings. The Lord 
stood up, looked around and said, 
“Let this thatched cottage become 
a beautiful palace.” And it wns so, the 
same instant. 

The Lord again said, “Let there be 
wealth and gold and precious stones in 
the treasure-room of the palace.” And 
finally, the Lord, placing His hands 
on the foreheads of both of them, 
said, “May you both be happy all the 
time that you have to live in the 
world, and, when you have finished 
your earthly existence, may you go 
to the heaven and be my constant 
companion.” 

Blessing the devotees in that 
manner, the Lord disappeared. In the 
morning, the Brahman woman woke up 
fust. As she opened her eyes, she 
wondered on looking at herself and 
said, “Am I the same woman as I was 
yesterday ? Where is that tattered rag of 
6 


a Dhoti gone to ? Whence all these 
valuable clothes that I seem to be 
wearing ? Oh, how is it that the whole 
of my body is bedecked with all sorts of 
ornaments, pearls and jewels ?” 

While thus reflecting, she placed 
her hand on her head. The touch of 
soft, silken hair curling on her forehead 
and of the luxurious well-dressed growth 
on the head perplexed her and, again, 
she said, “O, how is it that such a big 
crop of hair has grown over-night ? 
How and wherefrom all this beauty and 
proportion of limbs ? Is it that I am 
dreaming ? Where is the old Sadhu 
gone to ?” 

The woman now got up with a 
spring, and, looking all around and 
finding that the thatched cottage, the 
broken bowl, the torn rag and the leaf- 
bed were nowhere, she felt all the more 
amazed and said, “O, what a big palace 
and what big halls and rooms full of 
wealth of all sorts, ornaments and 
clothes and draperies of all descriptions! 
O, what a great change, what a complete 
metamorphosis in the appearance of 
my husband ! He looks like an incar- 
nation of Beauty itself 1 O wonderful !” 

At this point, she gave a mild 
shake to Damodar in order to rouse 
him from his sleep, and, in a vigorous 
voice resounding with life and energy, 
she said, “Lord, just look around and 
see what a great wonder is there for 
us.” He got up and, still rubbing 
his eyes, said “IIow strange 1” and began 
to see all around. 

The pious woman could not stand 
further delay. She took hold of the 
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hand of her lord and leading him out- 
side the palace, said, “Lord, you may see 
all this later on. First let us find out 
where the Sadhu is. Oh, where is 
he gone ? He did not look like an 
ordinary Sadhu.” 

Damodar saw that there was none 
of his erestwhile penury, poverty and 
misery. The whole thing had changed, 
and changed beyond recognition. He 
saw that the clouds of tribulation had 
all been rent asunder and the bright, 
luminous light of power and prosperity 
was illuminating the whole atmosphere 
round and about him. The Brahman, 
dazed as it were, stood where he was. 
He could not go a step further. The 
whole of his body was in raptures and 
tears were flowing down his cheeks; 
with a voice choked in the throat he 
said, “Dear one, wait a-wliile. That 
Atiihi was not a man so that I could go 
about in search of him and be able to 
find him out When, out of Mis great 
Mercy, He wishes to give a Darsan, He 
gives it in the innermost of our inner 
shrines. But when He does not will it, 
you may search Him every nook and 
corner and still He would not be found. 

“Now tell me, where shall we go to 
trace that Most Ancient and All-pervad- 
ing Lord. He is everywhere; He is 
nowhere. He, the chanting of whose 
Name made stones float on water, He 
the touch of whose feet transformed a 
slab of stone into a beautiful lady, the 
wife of the Sage Gautama, He who 
turned Kubja into a most beautiful 
woman, it is He who has done all this 
for us. Just have a look at your own 


face. The Lord who is the Creator, 
Preserver and Destroyer of all the 
Universe, it is that Lord who caniL* 
to our cottage in the guise of a 
Sannyas’z-A tit hi, 

“O Pious good woman, let us sit 
down and pray to Him. Let us most 
humbly offer our apologies for our 
omissions and commissions. Oh, we 
took Him for an ordinary Sadhu. OIi, 
we lost a jewel that was well within our 
grasp, — yea, in our very palms.” 

And then they began to pray, “O 
Lord, Ocean of Mercy, forgive us. Surely 
wc are seriously to blame for not havini’ 
recognized you; but there we are in good 
company. Rveii the most devoted of your 
Bhaktas, the gods and the deities and 
the sages have been taken by you 
unawares. So wc most humbly prav 
and beseech You to forgive our fault. ’ 
Dp.niodar and his wife prayed to the 
Lord like that for many a day; tluv 
rolled on tlie ground, they wept and tin y 
cried, for their failure to recf)gnize tin* 
Lord appeared to them unpardonahlL*. 
The Lord then gave them consolatimi 
by advising them to perform a Mah.i- 
yajJia for the poor and the needy, for the 
maimed and the miserable and for 
feeding the cows and the Brahiiiatis 
with tlie wealth that had been bestowed 
upon them. Damodar and his wife 
carried out this behest of the Lord, in 
letter as well as in spirit* 


Trcaaslatod from the ‘Kalyau hy 
Bahiiukuiicl Verma. 



Unto Bliss. 


R ei;icmber you Ikivc to die one 
day positively and no one knows 
when that fateful hour will come. 
You arc hale and hearty just now and 
the very next moment your life may 
come to a close. Whenever the call 
comes you will have to depart from 
here, leaving^ all your works unfinished. 
Now you don’t find even a moment’s 
leisure from your work; but, when the 
time conics, you will automatically get 
full leisure from that work for good. 
Now, in order to give comfort to your 
body, you reside in finely decorated and 
richly furnished palaces and repose on 
soft velvet cushions and couches, but a 
time will come when this handsome and 
delicate body of yours, which you have 
so fondly nurtured, will lie on bare 
ground at a burning ghat surrounded by 
jackals, dogs and vultures and will be 
reduced to ashes in a few hours. All 
your ambitions and fond hopes wdll 
remain unrealized, all your pride will be 
humbled, all your vanity will vanish 
and your haughty, proud and arrogant 
eyes will be closed for ever. 

How is it that you have no anxiety 
for the future and arc knocking about in 
search of cver-new enjoyments? Awake ! 
Arise 1 It will be no use repenting after- 
wards. When you leave this world and 
go to the next and are confronted there 
with the terrible consequences of your 
actions committed in this life, you w ill 
tremble and quake out of fear. You will 
be shocked to hear of the severe punish- 
ment you will have to undergo for each 
of the pleasures now enjoyed by you. 


But in no case will you be able to escape 
those punishments. You must reap the 
consequences of the pleasures enjoyed 
by you. You should therefore w.ike up 
before it is too late. Never harm any of 
God’s creatures through your body, 
speech or mind; do not wound the feel- 
ings of any one; wish well of all; do good 
offices to all; serve others’ interests 
even by compromising your own. Rest 
assured, no harm will ever come to you 
thereby. What appears to you at first- 
sight as prejudicial to your interests, will 
ultimately prove highly beneficial to 
you. Look upon all as so many images 
of the Lord and serve them in a disinte- 
rested way. Worship the All-merciful 
Lord \vitli your mind, speech and body: 
meditate on Him with your mind, sing 
His glories with your speech and serve 
Him with your body, with love, respect 
and zeal, visualizing Him in all. 

Withdraw your mind from worldly 
enjoyments and fix it on (rod. Look 
upon sensual ])leasures as deadly 
poison and the Lord as the life-giving 
nectar. There is no obji'Ction in 
partaking of worldly enjoyments for 
the sake of the Lord and as a means of 
worshipping Him; but never seek 
pleasures nor enjoy them nor love them 
ns objects of enjoyments. Of all the 
means of God-realization, dispassioii and 
remembrance of God are the foremost. 
He who has dispassioii in his heart can 
easily renounce one’s dearest object. 
Renunciation is the precursor of oil 
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other virtues. Rut remembrance of God 
must accompany dispassion. Efforts 
must be made to apply one’s mind to 
God once it has been withdrawn from 
worldly enjoyments. 

Try to curb the attraction for 
wealth, woman and honour. Drive away 
from your mind all sense of importance 
of money. Do not endeavour to amass 
wealth even with a view to ^^iving" it 
away in charity or devoting it to some 
noble purpose. Nor should you attach 
importance to money by asking for it 
from some wealthy man in order to 
start therewith some noble work. You 
should undertake noble works with the 
help of money earned by your own 
lawful efforts without greed. Look upon 
Mother Laksmi ( Goddess of wealth ) as 
a consort of the Lord. Never look upon 
Mother LakstnT as an object of enjoy- 
ment. You should accept only what she 
bestows on you as a token of Her 
favour. If you are engaged in some 
noble work you should conduct it with 
what funds you are able to get unasked 
for. Look upon money as trash and go 
on reducing your wants as far as 
possible, so iJiat you may not have to 
ask for anything from others. 

Do not insult the fair sex. Never 
hate woman. Rut at the same time do 
not look upon her as an object of enjoy- 
ment, nor should you associate with her 
beyond proper limits. If you say you 
look upon her as a goddess, well and 
good. Rut remember, our minds are 
very wicked. Even great ascetics and 
self-controlled men arc led astray by 


undesirable association. Hence you 
should give up false pride. Realizing 
your weaknesses keep at a respectable 
distance from women. Lust is more 
difficult to control than greed, and desire 
for honour is even more difficult to 
control than lust. Control of lust docs 
not consist merely in remaining aloof 
from women. Even thought of a woman 
as an object of enjoyment, nay, her very 
sight, even the sight of her picture 
as something worth enjoying is liable 
to excite your passion. The sense of 
her being an object of enjoyment lies 
hidden in your mind. Search your heart 
carefully, have recourse to keen intro- 
spection with a view to detecting your 
own faults, and you will discover that 
there is attachment lurking in your heart 
for the outward appearance of a woman, 
her wearing apparel and ornaments, her 
accents and her gestures and posture. 
Likewise a woman should not see 
a man oilier than her own husband 
in privacy even with the attitude 
of a disciple. Our senses arc very 
powerful. Even while one is engaged 
in self-discipline they get out ol 
control. Such being the case, tJicre 
is no knowing what mischief may 
be wrought by them if they are left 
to themselves. 

Honour and praise are sweets mixed 
with poison. They have been likened 
to a gold jar filled with poison. You 
should therefore be particularly careful 
to avoid these. Very often one gives 
up honour to get more of it. One some- 
times courts ignominy with a view to 
raising himself in the estimation of 
others. Beware of the wrong lead given 
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by the mind in such cases. Try to 
cultivate true humility. It is easy to 
{(ive up wealth and woman, but it is not 
so easy to give up honour. One easily 
barters the greatest acts of virtue for 
name and fame. Do not covet fame. 
Covet God alone. Rest assured, if your 
life is pure, if your conduct is beyond 
reproach, if the Lord perpetually resides 
in the temple of your heart and if you 
always lovingly serve the Lord with your 
body, speech and mind and witliout any 
ulterior motive, — the Lord who is All- 
pervading and All-powerful and who is 
the Supporter and Controller of all,— 
you have nothing to lose, even if you 
are not known to anybody in this world. 
Even though your own people may 
refuse to honour you, and even though 
those who are given to the enjoyment of 
worldly pleasures and appraise every- 
thing in terms of worldy pleasures may 
insult you and regard you poor and 
indigent, you have no cause for complaint 
as you will attain the highest abode 
of God and the supreme, eternal, pure 
and everlasting bliss for all time to 
come. Contrary to this, if you have 
plenty of money and a large family, if 
you arc a king, a feudatory chief or an 
olliccr, if you are a great teacher or 
apostle, if you are a world-renowned 
ligure, but if your heart is impure, and you 
arc given to the enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures, if you get no time to remember 
the Lord, all this is of no use to you, all 
this honour and respect that you enjoy 


here is of no avail and will prove a 
source of misery hereafter. Remember 
if such is the case, you arc not only wast- 
ing yourlife but you are preparing also to 
fall headlong into dark infernal regions. 
Hence, give up honouring yourself and 
bestow it on others and remember the 
Lord with true humility. 

Life is very short. If you are 
convinced that God-realization is the 
sole object of human existence, you 
should exert yourself with great resolu- 
tion and assiduity for attaining Him. 
( If not, you should try to convince 
yourself by studying the utterances and 
lives of saints and holy men. ) You 
.should invoke strength from the 
Almighty so that no worldly temptation 
may stand in the way of your reaching 
the goal. Remember, you arc an eternal 
fragment of the Almighty Lord, a chip 
from the same block. You do possess 
such strength, but you have forgoltLii it. 
You will be able to iv.cognize it through 
Divine grace, by {v)rce of prayer, and as 
soon as you come to know of it you will 
find yourself armed with it. The first 
test of the awakening of this power is 
absence of taste in sense-enjoyments 
and unswerving belief in the Almighty 
Lord. On your attaining this state 
no temptation will be able to hinder 
your progress. You will coiuiuer the 
whole world and become one with the 
Universal self. 


//C* 

Ofva 



Divine Love. 


By Vidyanand^ M. A., LL 


Not one hut two is the he^innins^ 
Not two hut one is the end. 


rietidship is no relation, it is the 
externalization of heart. When 
the heart is too full of love, it 
creates another vessel like itself. It is 
here that the Law of Affinity works. 
Like attracts like. By direct way or 
zigzag paths, heart meets heart, one flows 
into the other. It is mental communion— 
by far superior to the physical one, as it 
adds to the strength, gives fresh energy 
and knows of no wrinkles. It is ever 
satisfied and yet never satisfied. It 
marks no boundary and it knows of rise 
alone. As in the universal circle every 
point is the centre, here too every point 
is a climax; and the beauty is that it is 
not followed by a fall. It ever goes on 
increasing even when the limit is reached. 
Each is the beloved and each the lover. 
Thus the various contradictions find their 
reconciliation here. This is the alphabet 
of “Unity in diversity”. This is the 
beginning of the ultimate realization — 
to forget one in the other. The more 
one can merge on(‘ s identity, the more 
is the joy reserved for him. Tlius he 
gets when he forgets. This may be said 
gain in loss or victory in defeat. It is a 
lesson full of the message of peace — 
peace, not of anniJiilation but of all- 
embracing absorption. The basis of 
this kingdom is renunciation, due not to 
indifference but to love. Love possesses 
all, for it renunciates all. This is the 
key to the vast treasure of love. As 


soon as selfishness creeps in, we become 
poor and a time comes when we are 
bankrupt. Love spurns desire for fame, 
it attaches no importance to victory; 
that is why it becomes immortal and 
is the greatest victor. 

They say love is silent. Yes, it does 
not make noise, but it cannot remain 
without expression. It flows and it ever 
flows. It has an everlasting source and 
the flow is so continuous that nothing 
can congeal it. It is not like rain-fed 
rivers which flow in a season and are 
again dried. It is not the whim of n 
mood, no passing phase of the mind, but 
like a tree, firmly rooted in the soil, it is 
immovable. It is constant but it is 
never monotonous. It is above the 
normal rules which govern our mundane 
w^orld. Even God has to yield to it. 

To love and to be loved is tlu' 
greatest happiness of existence. It was 
the call of this canon of love which 
compelled one Brahma to assume many 
forms, for without that it is not possible 
to love and to be loved. Even Brahma 
could not deny this demand of love. 
Really speaking there is only one, but 
love divides so that there may be re- 
union. The idea of real di (Terence 
creates the tragedy of love, for there is 
no difference in reality. All diflercncc 
is mis-understanding, for it is false. It 
is only an apparent device which has 
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some purpose to serve. When we think 
of difference, wc arc miserable: when we 
emphasize difference we make means an 
end. Love is too commanding- to allow 
that and if it ever comes to pass, either 
it exterminates ‘difference’ or leaves the 
place itself. When ‘difference* makes 
itself the master of the situation, love 


begins to retreat, as it treats it then as 
an untouchable. Let us be at a respect- 
able distance from this difference and 
take it in its right perspective and then 
in place of thinking that we meet to 
part we shall think we part to meet. 

When shall ‘7* he free f 
When 1 shall cease to be. 


The Vision. 

At (lead of night, when stars in the sky 
Gloairi, and the worM below is calm, 

Darkness rules o’er the nature’s sway, 

And the mortals lose their wisdom all, 

Stealthily comes in the cautolous Chief, 

Kree from the worldly ties and knots, 
Antihystorio inioctioii administers to all 
Then lo ! lovely theatric wonders display. 

Tlio sagacious employ such moments best, 

Saorilicing pleasures, however great. 

Open-hearted, they speak their thoughts 
And the Anointer anon llis sympathies books. 

When lucky deservers applause for Mis peep 
Merrily, Me throws off llis covers and veils. 
But such is the charm of Ilis howitcinng look 
That those who see Him forget themselves. 


— 0. /?. Sharma 



At Brindaban 


By Samananda. 

The obscurity of twilight is still clinging to the slumbering scenes of 
Brindaban. The stars of heaven are dimmed by the haze of an uncertain light. 
The Jumna, the Queen of terrestrial streams, is rippling down the eastern sands of 
the Eden. The whole hemisphere is in a state of deep Samadhi 1 

A radiant figure stands bathing at a distance, the figure of a nymph on earth. 
Her charming face, sweet appearance, and the celestial calmness reigning in 
her eyes bespeak her glorious future. She is as pretty and perfect as the Soul I 

There, she returns with the water vessel by her side, singing a tune in concord 
with the cuckoos ! Lo ! Her blush ! The pot slips from her grips to pieces I She 
looks in vacancy in extreme eagerness ! Why ? 

Ah I don’t you see that, the mischief of the Flute-Player ? It is his music 
that meddled with her mental mechanism I She was pining for that strain. But 
now, she longs for the vision. 

There she has caught it, the picture of the yonder youth ! What beauty and 
joy radiate through his visage ! Are you not thrilled by the magnet of His smile and 
song ? How can Radhfi resi.st ! She flashes like lightning through the wilderness 
of Karil bushes and flings her fairy form into the outstretched arms of her Lover ! 

Behold I There is neither Radha nor Krsna, the Beloved nor the 
Lover, beneath that vernal Kadamba tree but all a flood of light, a Jyoti, a 
dazzling Effulgence !1! 

A Peep into the Illustrations. 

1, Sri Chaitanya in ecstoMy. 

Sri Chuiitanya Muhapruibhu is held to be an apostle of love, sacrifice and 
surrender. Once a great scholar, he left all his possessionB for the love of Sri Hari 
and became a SannyasT. The picture shows him dancing and singing with devotees 
the glorious names of Hari in divine ecstasy. 

2. Matsymatar, 

Of the ten principal incarnations, the incarnation of the Lord in form of :i. 
fish is the first. When after the great Dissolution Brahma was in His Yogio sleep 
all of a sudden the Vedas were breathed out from His mouth and were stolen 
away by Hayagriva— a demon. In order to save the Vedas from destruction, 
Bhagavan took the form of a fish and brought the Vedas back. 
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H e beiufi: such a One, abides the deathless Lord, 
He, the conscious, omnipresent guardian of our 
world, who rules this world for ever— there is 
no other principle for the ruling of it. 

( Swetasvataropaniiad VI. 17 ) 


I 



Sri Krishna is the Brahma 

Propounded by Vedanta. 


HERK is a great stir among the 
inmates of the Asraraa. The 
sun has crossed the meridian, 
but the usual mid-day performances are 
not yet over. From the very dawn §ri 
Gurudeva is in a sublime ecstasy. At 
times he weeps and cries in anguish of 
love and at another time he bursts into 
laughter. Now he sings the glory of 
Sri Bhagavfin and now he falls at His 
feet in a spirit of profound devotion and 
utter dedication. Here he lovingly 
taunts the Lord and there he sinks in 
rapt meditation. Never before had 
Gurudeva been seen in such a condition. 
The usual daily lessons have remained 
untouched. A lot of imagination and 
speculation has set afloat and students 
arc at a loss what to do. 

Mohana, Madhava and Mukunda—the 
three seniormost alumni of the Asrama 
who are the very incarnation of Brahma- 
charya, Tapasya ( askesis ) and Atma- 
vidya, approach Sri Gurudeva and 
prostrate at his feet, and thereby awake 
him from his trance. 6ri Gurudeva is 
rather touched to learn that the students 
have not yet had their Bhtk^a (food 
obtained as alms ). He hastens to get 
it done. 

As soon as they finish their after- 
noon duties and Sri Gurudeva returns 
to his usual mood and assumes the 
posture known as Padmiisa?ta^ Mukunda 
addresses him with due reverence. 


-By a Lover of Vedanta. 

Mukunda: Never before did we see 
you in such an ecstatic mood. We are 
rather curious to know something about 
it. 

Sfi. Gurudeva ( in an indutim l 
voice ): 

“Oh dear! I saw a wondrous plienoin- 
enon this morning; I found the abstract 
truth of Vedanta with a dust-covcreil 
body dancing in the courtyard of Sri 
Nanda.’^ 

Madhava ( Aside^ 7vith 7 cojidcr ): 
How is it that Gurudeva is addrcssinji 
Mukunda as Sakhi—:^ mode of address 
prevailing among females. 

Mukunda ( to himself ): Well, this is 
the most opportune time to know tlie 
real secret at the feet of Sri Gurudeva. 
( Aloud ) How can it be that the sccreL 
of Vedanta dances in the courtyanl uf 
Sri Nanda ? In the Brhadarauyaka 
Upanisad Maharsi Yajnavalkya has 
spoken about Brahma to Garj’i as 
follows:— 

Jitfn irrsniir 

(III. vHi. s ) 

“Tims, O Gfirgl, the wise speak o( 
the Indestructible ( Jirahma ) as not- 
gross, not-atoniic, not-short, not-lonjf, 
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and so on.” Surely §ri Krsna does 
not possess these attributes. He, on the 
contrary, is endowed with a form and 
has a swarthy complexion. 

Gnrnieva: Wc, embodied creatures, 
see God with a form, but like the sky. 
He has no form as such. The trans- 
parent waters of the ocean are also blue. 
\Ve call Him Syamasundara, but His hue 
is not something belonging to this world. 
Have you heard of anything dark and 
yet beautiful ? The colour of Sri Bhaga- 
vfin is incomparable; still, poets call 
him — blue as the clouds laden 

with moisture. We arc naturally 
attracted towards the blue clouds and 
they give us immcn.se joy. Similarly 
Hhagavfln is showering bliss on every 
creature on this globe. As the peacock 
d.'inces in joy at the sight of the clouds, 
even so arc the devotees transported 
with joy to see Him. This blue colour 
is wonderful in many respects. No one 
can say how charming is that. The blue 
in the eyes gives light to see; had it not 
been there we would have been perfectly 
blind. The diamond is prized all the 
more due to its bluish hue. In order to 
fulfil the desires of His devotees Sri 
Bhagavan lakes various forms, although 
He is quite formless. He appears 
different to different persons: 

:TTr^iTf 

( Sfimad Bhagavata X. xliii. 17 ) 

“When Sri Kr.sna along with His 
elder brother Baladcva entered the 
aiena in the court of Kaijisa, He looked 


like a thunderbolt to wrestlers, appeared 
as a superman to ordinary human beings, 
as God of Dove to women, a kinsman 
to the Gopas ( cowherds ), a ruler to the 
wicked kings, a child to Devaki and 
Vasudeva, as death itself to Kamsa, 
an ordinary human being to those 
unacquainted with Him, as the Plighest 
Truth to Yogis and the Supreme Deity 
to Yadavas.” 

Mnkunda: Gurudeva, in the Brha- 
dciranyaka Upamsad, the Snth\ while 
discussing the qualities of Brahma^ has 
clearly mentioned that He is above 
all pain, grief, infatuation, decay and 
death: — 

(III. V. 1.) 

Bhagavan 6rl Krsna, however, used 
to dine with his cowherd friends and He 
enjoyed such dinners very much. Not 
only that; once He sent IJ is friends to 
beg food of certain Brahman ladies at 
a sacrifice which was being performed 
by their husbands. 

( Bha^avaia X. xxiii. 17 ) 

“The cowherd boys addressed the 
priests’ wives thus: Sri Krsna with 
his brother Balaram has conic far away 
from his home and is feeling hungry. 
Be pleased therefore, to give us food 
for him and for ourselves, his comrades.” 

How is this to be explained ? 

Gumdiva: The Lord appeared as 
though dining to those of His devotees 
who wanted to dine with Him. But in 
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essence He is perfect in every way. 
Anyone who has a desire to eat is no 
doubt imperfect, and that is why he 
satisfies himself with a hearty dinner. 
§ri BhagavAn, however, does not stand 
in need of anything, as He is self-suffi- 
cient. This is what §rl Krsna said to 
His mother when His friends told her 
that He had eaten clay. He said: — 

“All these boys, 0 Mother, tell a lie. 
I never have eaten clay. If you believe 
me not, you can see my mouth.” 

Having said so the Lord opened His 
mouth, showed to His mother the whole 
universe in His mouth. 

jrI 5if in. ii 

( Bhaga-caia X. viii. 37 — 39 ) 

“When §ri Krsna opened Ilis mouth 
Yasoda was bewildered to sec therein 
the w’holc creation, moving as well as 
motionless, heaven and earth including 
mountains, oceans and islands, the ten 
directions, the five gross elements, five 
subtle elements, all heavenly bodies 
including the sun and the moon, the 
senses and the mind, the three Gunas; 
Time, Space, disposition, the impressions 
of actions and so on and in a corner of 
it she saw Gokula with herself therein.” 


In the Chhandogya Upant^ad tht- 
same has been said of the Brahma:-- 

sra Rife U# ^Rf9R.RWlfelfilftr I 

“The whole of the sky including the 
sky in the core of the heart, nay, botli 
earth and heavens, fire and air, sun and 
moon, stars and thunderbolt— all that 
is or is not— is inherent in Him.” 

Mukunda\ But the Upani.sads de- 
scribe Him thus: 

( Kafha I. ii. 24 ) 

“Whose very food is the Brahman 
and the K§atriya, death to whom is 
a vegetable; who can know the wherv- 
and how of Him ?” 

Gnrudeva: Quite so; that is wliy 
^rl Bhagavan showed that all-consuming 
form of His to Arjuna. 

g*ir n^ifi 

fenfe Rraiq i 

afe Ri?nq bri- 

^fTRlfT gq^nfor 09.3RRI: II 
?iJiRr- 

iIriir. wrr. I 

3iiinr»uf 

HRreRtm: qaqfe fgaiit: II 

( G'lKi XI. 29-30) 

“As molhs with quickened speed will 
hcadloiiu' Jh' 

Into a flaming light, to fall destroyed. 

So also these, in haste precipitate. 
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Enter within Thy months destroyed to 

fall 

** On every side all-swallowing, fiery- 

tongiicd. 

Thou lickcst up mankind^ devouring 

aU\ 

Thy glory filleth space: the ttniversc 

Is burning, Visnu, with Thy blazing 

raysT 

Mukunda: It is quite all right so far 
as hunger and thirst are concerned. 
But we also find Sri Kv&^a in the 
grip of sorrow, infatuation, old age and 
death just as we mortals arc. 

Gurudeva: No, you are quite mis- 
taken in thinking so. Who says that 
Sri Krsna was ever under the sway of 
sorrow and infatuation ? He did not 
mourn the lo.sseven of His own kinsmen. 
How passionately He indulged in His 
boyish sports at Gokula and Brindaban, 
but He did not care even to look at 
these favourite resorts of His after He 
left for Mathura. Will you call this 
infatuation ? Miraculous is the story of 
His birth and exit from this world. He 
is not born nor does He die like an 
ordinary mortal. He manifests Himself 
and disappears. If you want to dive 
deep into the mystery you may go 
over the third chapter of Book X and 
chapter XXXII of Book XI of STimad 
Bhagavata, 

Mukunda: Brahma, we are told, is 
all-pervading. The Sruti says:— 

( Brhadaranyaka I. iii. 32 ) 

He ( Brahma ) pervades all alike a 
kmat as well as an elephant; He is 
equally present in all the three worlds. 


Such was not the case with Sri Krsna. 
He used to kill demons and protect His 
devotees. 

Gurudeva: Mukunda, you are 
mistaken. Bhagavan §ri Krsna, too, is 
equal to all:— 

( Bluigavata III. xxix. 40 ) 

“He has no favourite, no friend, no 
enemy. No one is repulsive or con- 
temptible in His eyes. Like a Kalpaiaru 
( wish-yielding tree ) He fulfills the 
wishes of those who come under His 
protection. Bhagavan §rl Kr.sna has 
Himself said:— 

^ ^ fqq: 1 

^ 5 m vrf c?TT nPi ^ 1 1 

( G'ifa IX. 29 ) 

“The same am I to all beings; there 
is none hateful to Me or dear. They 
verily who worship Me with devotion, 
are in Me, and I also in them.” 

Brahma saw all the Gopas in 
one and the same form:— 

( Bhagavata X. xiii. 46-47 ) 

“While Brahma was contemplating 
which of the calves and the cowherds 
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were real and which illusory, all of a 
sudden they all turned into so many 
replicas of Srf Krsna Himself. Every 
one of them bore the colour of 
clouds, was clad in yellow silk, had four 
hands, bearing^ a conch, discus, mace 
and lotus respectively, was adorned with 
a diadem, ear-rings, wearing a wreath of 
sylvan flowers and a necklace of pearls.” 

King Pariksita put the same ques- 
tion to Sri Sukadeva in the first chapter 
of Book VII of Sfmad Bhagavata, He 
says: — 

m: I 

^*11 II 

“Sri Bhagavan is impartial, dear, and 
friendly to all the creatures of the world. 
How then is it that He killed the 
demons for the sake of Indra ?” 

If you go over the chapter carefully 
you can easily understand the mystery 
of this apparent inconsistency. Sri 
Bhagavan grants boons to His devotees 
according to their desires. He bore no 
ill-will to Bhigu when the latter kicked 
Him; on the contrary He began to 
shampoo his feet, saying:— 

wr II 

cTTcT I 

11 

( Srlmad Bhagavaia X. 89. 9-10 ) 

“Hail ! Holy Brahman ! pray take 
your seat here. We did not know of 
your arrival and beg your forgiveness 
for our negligence. We know your feet 
are very tender, whereas our breast is 
as hard as adamant. Surely they must 
have been hurt by the impact.” 


How charming is the divine Lila ! 

Miikunda: Brahma is all-pervading 
and there is no place devoid of Him. 
The Sruti says: — 

( Mnu'laka II. ii. 21 ) 

“It is verily the Brahma that 

is before us as well as behind. North, 
South, above and below. The whole 
universe is nothing but Brahma^ 

§ri Krsna, however, is confined to 
one place only at a time. How can he 
be Brahma ? 

Giirndcva: As the sun appears at a 
particular spot even though it is present 
in all parts of the w'orld, similarly Sr! 
Krsna is pervading the whole animati- 
and inanimate world though He seems 
to be fixed at one place. He met 
Srutadeva and Janaka simultaneously 
in the same form; ( see Bhai:avaia\ Ilk. 
X. chap. 8r\ ). Duryodhana saw the 
whole of his army in the form of SrT 
Krsna. 

3T*i^T 

( Pralodha Svdhakar 202 ) 

Muknnda: Brahma stands supreme 
over the earth and the sky, holding tlio 
sun and the moon under His law. 

sfT arat?!! iRtlw 

fescT tjsretf ^ srai^pt^nfit 

?n5rrar*i5^ f^j5t fascT: I 

How can this be affirmed about Srf 
Ktstia ? 
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Gurudeva: Yes, you are right. You 
can easily understand the inner signi- 
ficance of the SfxUi if you just go 
through the Brahma-Samvada 
( BIiagav({ta X. 14 ), Yama-Samvada 
( X. 45 ), Indra-Sanivada ( X. 27 ), a7id 
Vamna-Sa^nvada ( X. 28 ). 

Mukmida\ The Sruti thus describes 
the origin of the universe from Brahma:- 

I 

II 

( Mimdaka II. i. 1 ) 

“As thousands of sparks alike in 
appearance come from the burning fire, 
so do various entities spring up from 
the Indestructible ( Brahma ) and arc 
again merged into the same.’* 

Gufiidt'va', You can quite clearly 
understand the real significance of this 
statement when you study the incident 
of the calves and cowherd boys being 
stolen by Brahma. 

:qrq=s#o5goiTRV5rrffe5rqt 

5F?I‘f9rtcqrq^Uar H 

( Bhagavata X. xiii. 10-20 ) 

The words of the .S> 7 /// ‘«5 
the world is verily filled with Visnu — 
were proved to the hilt when Ki-sna 

Himself took the form of countless 
calves and cowherd boys and afterwards 
all of them iniraerged in Sri Bhagavfm 
Just as they had sprung from Him. To 


speak nothing of others even demons 
like Aghasura and Bakasura entered 
into Him ( Bhaiiavata, Skandha X.Chap. 
12 and 74 ). How can you see Bhagavan 
Sri Krsna with these physical eyes ? 
This is against Sriitt^ which says:— - 

=^j[5a^^Fcf ^ ^PTI^E^frT JTJIT 5T 

( Kenopanisad I. 3 ) 

“Eyes cannot see Him, nor can the 
tongue sing His praises; He is beyond 
the ken of mind and intellect, we do 
not know Him, we cannot fully com- 
prehend Him.” 

Bhagavan Sri Krsn i has Himself 
said in the Gita: 

H 3 JIT srsJT^ 1 

TO Jr II 

(XI. 8) 

“Hut verily thou art not able to 
behold Me with these thine eyes: the 
divine eye I give unto thee. Behold 
My Soverign Yoga.” 

6ri Bhagavan showed His universal 
form to Arjuna by giving him divine 
eyes. 

3iJifp?:i mw^KJWfvir i 

3?TO^^^357 5Rr^ II 

( Gm XI. 13) 

“There Arjuna beheld the whole 
universe, divided into manifold parts, 
standing in one in the body of the God 
of gods.” 

Sruti has thus described the form 
of God— 

arrlui^T =3^^ 

f35t; «t%5nr’3f3HT 
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^igs amt ftr'airea 

^^is^TJiwr II 

“t'ire is His head, the moon and the 
sun are His eyes, the ten directions are 
His cars, the Vedas are His speech, air 
is His breath, the universe is His heart, 
earth is His feet. He is the indwelling 
soul of every creature.” 

This very universal form did Sri 
Bhagavaii show to Narada. 

Miikiinda: But, O Gurudeva, when 
Narada saw His universal form, Sri 
Bhagavan told Him thus — 

Jn«ll HJTT mi W I 

( Mahabharata ) 

“This illusion that thou soost has 
been created by Me. I am endowed 
with all the qualities of all the creatures 
and you cannot therefore know Me.” 

How is it so ? 

Gurudeva: It is quite true. Nobody 
can see Him unless endowed with the 
eyes of Juana ( wisdom ) — 

This very Divine Sight has Sri 
Bhagavan described in the first chapters 
of the Glia. 

Mitkunda: Has anybody seen Him 
with this Divine Sight ? 

Gurudeva: Not one or two, but 
many have seen Him in His essential 
form and they are those on whom He 
has showered His mercy. Mother 
Devaki saw Him in His true form in 
the jail and said: — 


lit rwnck^rit 

II 

( lihagavaia X. iii. 24-25) 

“You arc verily the unnianifcst 
primal entity known as the Brahma, 
All-effulgence beyond the three Gunas 
and changeless. Absolute, All-existence, 
unqualified and motionless. You are 
Visnu Himself, the Revealer of spiritual 
truths. You alone remain at the time 
of final dissolution, when the whole 
universe has disappeared, when the five 
elements have merged into the primal 
Being, when this visible world has 
merged into the IJnmanifest. 

Kunti also saw His universal form 
and addressed Him thus:— 

SIR I 

( Bhagavaia I. viii. 28—30 ) 

“O Krsiia, You are the Supreme 
Lord above birth and death, equally 
pervading all, destroyer of all. You 
come and remain with men— Your 
children — and behave like a human 
being. Nobody can know what Thou 
intendest doing. You favour the 
virtuous and punish the wicked— such 
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is the opinion o£ the people. Rut You 
have neither favourites nor foes. O 
Ki;?na, You are verily the soul of the 
universe above the shackles of birth 
and death. Your actions vary according 
to Your i'ncarnations in the form of a 
Boar amongst animals, Rama amongst 
men and Vamana amongst Rsis and 
Matsya (Pish) amongst aquatic animals. 
But you are one in all these different 
forms.” 

The Gopis also saw Him and spoke 
to Him thus:— 

Tim 5^^515 JTf 

II 

f ^ 11 

( Bhd^avata X. xxix. 31; xxxi. 4 ) 

“You should not thus address cruel 
words to us. The l^rinial Being accepts 
those who lling away everything in 
(piest of liberation and fulfils all their 
desires; even so You .should accept us 
who Jiave conic under the shelter of 
Thy lotus feet.” 

“You are not only the child of 
Yasoda. You are verily the supreme 
Lord of all creatures, the indwelling 
witness of the whole universe. You 
have incarnated Yourself at the request 
of Brahma to protect the world. It 
docs not therefore become Thee to kick 
away Thy devotees.” 

Mnkunda\ You give so much 
importance to Gopis even as compared 


to the self-realized Munis like §uka- 
deva and Narada. Those Gopis did not 
study the scriptures, nor did they receive 
schooling with their preceptors, nor did 
they undergo the Dwijfiti-Saqiskaras 
or purificatory rites. How could they 
see Bhagavan §ri Krsna ? Pray tell 
me who these (yopis were, what Sadhana 
did they perform and how could they 
become the recipients of Divine Love. 

Gurtidevax Well, you still have 
in your mind the egoistic sense of ‘I am 
a Brahman’, T am a God-man,’ T am a 
scholar, and so on and so forth. This is 
egotism pure and simple. You think 
yourself to be a religious and spiritually- 
minded person, but you must remember 
that it is difficult to define sin and 
virtue. The learned keep mum, saying 

—the secret of religion is hidden in the 
cavity of the heart. What you call 
virtue here may bring undesirable 
results hereafter. What appears as a sin 
to us may turn out to be virtue in 
reality. It is difficult to say what goes 
to purify the mind. §vi Bhagavan has 
Himself said: — 

iTf I 

few. ni 1 

^^3 If IRS II 

affg^rsR^ts fe:qgn<T5prrif^ I 
gg 3'^sr=g^sgkf gjrarHRUfRSfs 11 
Hi i 

Rffe 

antHnar gs i 

357 f*r5tt5ft ^fgfe'3^ iRg 55 rwn. 1 i 
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3?*? JTT 

Jl5’*np7St5T II 

( Bhiigavata III. xxix. 21-27 ) 


“They only make a travesty of 
worship who take to worshipping the 
image only, disregarding the fact that I 
reside in the hearts of all creatures as 
their very soul. He can never get 
peace of mind who bears ill-will to 
any creature on earth, because it is 
verily Myself who have manifested in 
the form of this world. One should 
therefore worship Me as pervading the 
whole universe and residing in every 
creature, respect his elders, befriend his 
equals and help the poor.” 


However virtuous an action may be, 
it will surely prove a source of bondage 
if it is not performed in a spirit of 
dedication. While one is enjoying the 
fruits of virtuous acts, sins may creep in, 
which in their turn will bring forth the 
inevitable fall. What outwardly appears 
to be a sin may be a veritable home of 
virtue and bring about liberation. Thus 
says the Bhfigavata, 


^ i 

g?iF?r qsprs II 

f% a^EioT I 

ggr ^ qqf ^ g; il 

"mg. 55 ^ ^ II 
^gTB?f35?Tmrgonitit I 

goRiT ^ g ll 

g fgwrpfRqt qfe I 
sragt^tf sm^ TO?r: II 


^TT'dT 




g gg 11 

gfir 

3?g?3irBif png 11 

“It is difficult to know the mystery 
of Karma. One should never praise or 
condemn the actions of others, the only 
criterion of an action is its potentiality 
to bring forth bondage or liberation. 
The labour of one who has not realized 
the Supreme Reality, though well-versed 
in the scriptures, is fruitless like that of 
one who rears a barren cow. They 
alone enjoy that supreme and absolute 
bliss who are without possessions, who 
are deeply in love with all men, arc 
always serene and kind to all, and who 
arc free from desires. Such a man I 
follow to sanctify My body with the dust 
of his feet, who is free from desires, 
given to contemplation, who is always 
serene and free from animosity and looks 
on the whole world with an equal eye.’’ 

The Upanisads say: — 

3(Tr?J7T 11 

( Ka/M I. ii. 22. ) 

“The Self is not to be realized by any 
amount of dissertation, nor by intellect 
nor by vast learning. He whom the 
yl/ma Itself chooses, to him alone tin' 
Self reveals Its real nature.” 

Even Narada acknowledges the 
Gopis of Brindaban as ideal Bhaktas— 
“to ( love should be as keen 
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and selfless as those of the Gopfs ). Sri 
Sukadeva also says:— 

sRTT^ ^ qrrRJinT fsrgf^^ll 

“Neither Brahma, nor §iva, nor 
LaksmI, who has her abode on the 
body of Visnu, obtained that favour 
which the Gopis received at the hands 
of the Dispensator of Liberation.” 

The love of Gopis can be understood 
only when the heart has been perfectly 
cleared of the impurities of the world by 
the mercy of Sri Hari and when it has 
been fixed in utter devotion and 
dedication on His blessed feet. The 
whole body, the whole being, then, is 
perfectly saturated with the eflfulgence 
of lyovc and then alone one can under- 
stand a little bit of the Gopis* love to 
Krsna. 

All the three disciples were dumb- 
founded to listen to the discourse of 6ri 
Ourudeva and were rather in rapt 
Samadhu After a while, when Madhava 
rose from the ecstasy, he thus prayed 
with folded hands to §rl Gurudeva. 

Madhava\ I could not follow one 
thing and that was the term ( used 
for a female friend ) employed by you in 
addressing us. 

Gurudeva: Yes, it is a profound 
mystery, but a should hide nothing 
from a loving disciple— 

The Gita says: 

a? I 

afRTft wRtll 

( VII. 5 ) 


“This is the lower. Know My other 
nature, the Higher, the life-element, O 
mighty-armed, by which the universe is 
upheld.” 

§ri Kysna alone is the enjoyer. The 
whole universe is the object to be 
enjoyed by Him. A faithful wife serves 
her beloved husband day and night. 
Her sole objective is the happiness of 
her husband. Similarly a devotee thus 
united with the Lord serves Him and 
Him alone all his life. His very exis- 
tence is for the service of the Lord, His 
only desire is to please Sri Bhagavfin 
alone. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * 

This proved a miracle to the pupils. 
All their doubts about ^ri Krsna were 
dispelled for good. The Lilas of Sri 
Kr§na— the embodiment of Ananda, 
were now quite visible to them. Some- 
times they would see 6ri Krsna, a child 
of six, playing in the lap of Mother 
Yasoda; sometimes they would behold 
in Him a terrible god killing fierce 
monsters like Aghasura, B.ikasuia, 
Pralambasura, Kaliya, Kesi, Kanisa, and 
so on. Now they would find Him 
playing wantonly in Gokula on the 
banks of the Jamuiia with His cow-mates 
and then they would sec Him liberating 
Yamalarjuna. Here they would ste 
Him stealing butter from the houses of 
cow-maids and there He would save the 
chastity of Draupadi and run to Ikt 
rescue. He would sometimes be seen 
discussing perplexing problems of 
politics, giving supreme divine light to 
E?is and sages, and sometimes He would 
be found removing the burden of Mother 
Earth by killing tyrant Kings. The pupils 
themselves were almost im merged in 
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the Divmc ecstasy of Sri Gurudcva and 
had nothing now to ask him. They were 
now so much plunged in meditation, so 
deeply immersed in joy that it was 
difficult to make out whether they were 
statues or living figures. Their whole 


Sannyasis, Wake Up. 

ARI OM. Mere study of Vichara- 
sai^ara or Pahehadau cannot 
bring in the experience of pure 
Adwaitic Consciousness. Vedantic 
gossipping and idle, dry talk on the 
Brahma- Sutras and Upani.sads cannot 
help a man in feeling the unity or 
oneness of life. One cannot hope to 
feel the Adwaitic unity of consciousness — 
INDEED IS BRAHMA 
OR ATMA ), unless the aspirant ruth- 
lessly destroys all sorts of .ifhrna 
( scorn ), hatred, petty-mindedness, 
jealousy, envy, idea of superiority and all 
barriers that separate man from man, by 
incessant and protracted service of 
humanity with the right mental attitude 
or Divine Bkava, Practical Vedanta is 
rare in these days. There are only dry 
discussions and Vedantic gossipping. 

People study a few books on 
Vedanta and style themselves as Jivan- 
muktas. This is a serious mistake. 
Even if there is one real Jtvanmukia, he 
is a great dynamic force to guide the 
whole world. Some Sannyasis of the 
old orthodox school of thought think 
that a fivanmiikta is without powers. 
No, a J'lvanmukta can change or alter 
the destiny of the whole world. The 
sankalpa of a fivanmukta can work 


being was as if drinking deep at the 
fountainhead of Divine Love and 
Beauty. 

After a long while Mukunda rose to 
say— Sri Krsna is the propound- 

ed by Vedanta 

War/ Om Tatsat 


- By Swami Sivananda. 

wonders inasmuch as he has no 
sankalpa other than the Divine Sankalpa. 
It is more powerful than the Samyama 
of a Vo^l. 

Just as a medical student cannot 
understand Pathology, diagnosis and 
medicine if he neglects physiology and 
morphology in the beginning, so also 
the aspirant cannot understand and 
realize the spirit and object of Vedanta 
if he neglects to practise Karmayo. a 
to eradicate the impuiitics of the 
mind. Practice of eventii illy 

culminates in the realization of Vedantic 
unity of Self. There is not even an iota 
of hope of realizing the Self without self- 
purification by Niskama Karmayo 'ji. 

Utilize this body-machine in sellu ss 
works for fulfilment of purpose Divine 
without having regard to their fruit. 1 lave 
no attachment to place, person or thing. 
Keep up self-poise amidst the changes 
of the world without considerations of 
success or failure, gain or loss, victory or 
defeat, respect or disrespect, idcasnre 
or pain. Have always a balanced mind. 
Have the mind firmly established in ihe 
Self amid.st activitie.s. Then you will 
become a true Karmayofi> Tins 
demands constant practice, steadfastness, 
patience, perseverance and endurance. 
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Practice of Karma combined with Jhana 
in the world is far more difficult than 
the practice of pure Jhana in a cave in 
the Himalayan retreats. A Karmayoft 
will have,no vikscpa or tossing^ of mind, 
while a pure Jhanayogl. will be easily 
disturbed by a little sound or bustle of 
the city. To keep up meditation while 
performing action is a different kind of 
difficult Sadhana, That yogi who keeps 
up the meditation while performing: 
fictions is a powerful yogi indeed. A 
long; stay in caves makes a man Tainasic 
and unfit for energ:etic active service of 
humanity. A recluse is afraid when he 
sees a big: crowd or a bevy of ladies. A 
little sound throws him out of balance. 
A recluse living: in forests will have to 
test his real inner strength by occasional 
visits to the towns and occasional 
services to humanity. Proper under- 
standing of ■\Iriy:ivrid;i is very necessary. 
The present deploral^le condition of 
India is due to Lack of right under- 
standing of Mayavada. If batches of 
Sannyasis come out of tlieir retreats 
and work in the world vigorously and 
in a systematic way according to their 
capacity, temperament and taste, we 
will have indeed a new and glorious 
Indi I full of new religious life, spiritual 
and moral upheaval. 

This is a dire need of the present 
hour. There is a hue and cry amongst 
the householders. They bring a serious 
charge against Sannyasis that they are 
great idlers and a burden on society. 
They have no faith on Sannyasis on this 
score. A thorough overhauling of the 
organization of this fourth order of life 
is ail imperative necessity. Mere social 


service in some form or other and a little 
katha or preaching here and there will 
not bring about satisfactory results. A 
drastic form of organized service is 
indispensably requisite. How active 
was Sri S?inkara himself, the propounder 
of Mayavada! Look at the magnanimous 
work turned out by him ! He preached 
against selfish Karmas only. He was not 
against selfless actions. He himself was 
a wonderful Karmayogl. At a time when 
there was no railway communication, he 
established four mutts in four different 
corners of India. What tremendous 
activities he did ! How many precious 
books he wrote within a short period of 
his life of 32 years ! He did Digvijaya also. 

Let us all follow his footsteps and his 
ideal and remove the wrong impressions 
that arc formed in the minds of our 
countrymen. It is only Sannyasis bold 
who have worked wonders in the past. 
They can do wonders even now. They 
are whole-time free men. They arc full 
of energy, concentration, strength, purity 
and capacity. They liavc spiritual and 
ethical powers. They can undoubtedly 
thrill and electrify the whole world in 
the twinkling of an eye. Glory, glory 
to such exalted Sannyasis, children of 
Sri Sankara and Sri Dattatreya, the real 
spiritual Kings and spiritual Teachers 
of the three worlds. May tlieir blessings 
be upon you all. !May the SaiiiiyrisTs 
guide and enlighten the people who are 
sunk ill the mire of SavisCira hopelessly 
and deplorably. jMay the householders 
receive their spiritual instructions with 
full b/iava and kraddhii and serve them 
with great care and profound sincerity. 

CM I OM ! OM ! 



Unto Bliss. 


E firm in your conviction that you 
are not the body, that you are not 
what they call you. That name 
and form are superimposed on you and you 
have no real connection with them. That 
you lose nothing by losing the body, you 
lose not your reality by having your 
fair name tarnished. That you are 
beyond death and old age, stainless, 
immaculate, eternal, equable and 
immutable. That you are not born 
with the body nor do you perish with 
the body. That you are perpetual, free 
from worldly ties, undecaying and 
unborn. That your being never under- 
goes transformation. 

Whatever changes take place, take 
place in name and form only. The 
Self or Atma^ however, is altogether 
distinct from name and form. When 
the Jivatma ( individual soul ) entered 
the mother’s womb, it did not have the 
gross body which it now possesses. 
Death, again, will destroy this body, but 
the Jivatma will persist. Hence it is 
proved that body is not the J'roaima. 
Similarly, the J'lva had no name when it 
existed in the mother’s womb. People 
said that a child was going to be born. 
They did not even know whether it was 
a male or a female child. When the 
child saw the light of the day, it was 
announced that a son was born. The 
boy was christened after some time. 
The name, however, was not quite to 
the parents’ liking; hence they gave him 
^notber beautiful name. When the 


child grew up, the name w^s further 
changed. Thus it is proved that the 
name, too, does not constitute the 
Jivatma. 

Both name and form are assumed-- 
superimposed. The J'lva^ however, re- 
gards these as its very being and, taking 
their gain and loss as its own, is engaged 
day and night in taking care of these. 
That our body may remain comfortable 
and our name may spread far and wide— 
that is the ambition of every one of us, 
whether big or small. This is stark 
madness, blind ignorance, sheer delusion 
and rank infatuation. Rid yourself of 
this and realize your true being. 
Remember: the joys and sorrows of the 
world harass you only so long as you 
regard name and form as your very 
being. The moment you realize them 
as false, as something pertaining to 
Matter ( Prakrit ), and yourself as 
beyond them both, you will be rid of the 
joys and sorrows born of Prakrti. All 
that is happening in the world is happen- 
ing in Prakrit: the Ainia is altogether 
detached. The Atmii is your true being. 

Remember: the indisposition of your 
body does not make you indisposed and 
the healthy condition of your body does 
not make you healthy; the stoutness of 
your body does not make you stout and 
the emaciation of your body does not 
emaciate you. You are free from 
worldly ties, you are always equable. 
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All these pairs of opposites do not exist 
in you. All these dualities exist in 
Matter. Of course, so long as you are 
established in Prakrti^ all the modifica- 
tions of Prakrtizx^ reflected in you— 
nay, you are fully aflected by the modes 
of Prakrit\ though having a stout and 
perfectly healthy body, you are alto- 
gether unhealthy. Your real health 
consists in your being established in 
your real Self. He alone is healthy 
who is established in the Self; while he 
who is established in Prakrit is 
I unhealthy. 

Similarly, the spreading of your 
name far and wide does not enhance 
yoiir worth and the odium resting on 
vDur name does not bring disrepute to 
your real being. Even so indignity 
offered to your name does not bring 
disgrace to you, nor does honour done to 
your name bring honour to you. You 
are something separate from your name. 
Ihit so long as you regard the name as 
your very being, obloquy attaching to 
your name will continue to give you 


pain and the honour to your name will 
continue to gratify you. Thus you are 
frittering away your precious life in 
earning reputation for your name. Even 
if you succeed in securing honour to 
your name far and wide, of what avail 
will it be to you ? How long will that 
reputation last and what real gain will 
you derive therefrom ? The reputation 
of your name will tighten your bonds 
even further and will render it more 
difiicult for you to acquire real bliss by 
at-onement with the Self. 

Hence what you should do is to 
overcome this charm for name and 
form— to give up all longing for bodily 
comforts and reputation and realize 
your true being. You are ever free: 
bondage can never touch you. The 
duality of happiness and misery can 
never exist even in your imagination. 
You are all-blissful, eternally existing 
and ever-conscious. You arc a fount of 
peace; you arc perfect, indivisible, in- 
finite, absolute, constant and eternal. 

"Siva" 


The Only Being 


- -By Arthur E. Massey. 

r 

Path, Motive, Guide, Original and End 


I F man were not more than he 
seems— the mere creature of a day 
inhabitinj? an infinitesimal point in 
the flux and flow of cosmic change, he 
would not be able even to aspire to 
know anything of the ultimate nature 
of things. It is the Divine within — that 
spark of immortal intelligence which 
constitutes his Higher Self, tliat never 
lets him cease fromseeking for tlic truth 
which must ultimately make him free. 
We speak of Kternity, Space, Time, the 
Infinite; but the Infinite need not be 
thought of as necessarily big, for the 
invisible universe has no relation to 
size, and might conceivably be shut up 
in a cell under a microscope. As a 
matter of fact, all time, past and future, 
as we define it, is actually an FJerval 
New. What we understand as ‘the 
future* exists just as much as the past 
exists, and when we say we have not 
reached it yet, all we mean is that it has 
not yet impinged on our senses. There 
is evidence already that the mind in the 
dream state can become connected with 
future events that we have not yet 
reached. If we could only break away 
from our limitations, how gloriously 
conscious we should be of an ever- 
present Eternal Being, Power, Intelli- 
gence, Beauty, Purpose or Will, 
Goodness, LIFE ! “The Source Divine 
and life of alV*. “The Only Being” out 
of whom the infinite world of things 


emerges. How strange it is that we 
each seem to cling to that specimen of 
elemental stuff which marks us out as 
something separate from, and inde- 
pendent of our fellow-mortals ! What is 
this form to which my parents gave :i 
distinctive name ? It is just a mass of 
millions of whirling atoms, controlled 
by a central power, and every corner of 
it is in constant flux and change, yet 
possessing a sort of unity of its own 
which distinguishes it for the time bein.i; 
from every other issemblage of atoms 
in the universe. But this body is not 
“I”, it is not myself. I never think of It 
as “me”. / control and direct its activi- 

ties. / am the self, into whose mysterious 
consciousness ‘tlu* world’ of people and 
events constantly breaks through, some- 
times with blows and pain and luirls, 
but also with all sorts of precious 
harmonies and wonderful suggc-btions, 
which awaken within me new feelings, 
guesses, questionings, desires and liopc.s. 
Although imprisoned in form, I am 
everywhere, wherever my voice or my 
influence goes. Sights, sounds, i>ains, 
pleasures, recurring memories, new 
sensations, arc all strung together like 
so many beads. In hours of withdrawal— 
of meditation—of deep repose, only the 
string remains. This string is my real 
self — my ideal self — my soul or spirit. 
This is the unifying kernel or nucleus 
of the man, as distinguished from a mere 
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body. It takes up and incorporates 
the energy item of experience, all 5s 
necessary — the bad as well as the good — 
and, if we only wait a little, we never 
can tell what item, even of sorrow or 
pain, we could have affords d to omit. 
The thought of man at his best should 
fdl us with wonder and awe; if he 
cannot adequately comiirehcnd the idea 
of infinity, he cannot get along without 
it. His mind mirrors the universe. He 
actually weighs the stars, and measures 
the waves of light He wrests nature 
into his service. In his integrity he is 
indestructible. He will suffer and die, 
hut his spiritual life goes straight on, 
fearless of death. The best that is in 
him is ever growing, but has never 
attained his growth. The ideal, the 
true is ever beckoning him forward. 
As a matter of fact, the ideal self is more 
beautiful and complete in detail through 
each decade of any normal man’s life. 
It is impossible, limited as we are, to 
see the wholeness anil beauty of it at 
once. The time \Yill come, however, 
when the accumulated rxpj'rienccs of 
the soul’s pilgrimage through matter 
will disclose the vlivine meaning as they 
merge into the ])ei feet whole— a glorious 
coiitri'oution to the One Life. The 
purposefulness of manifesiation will 
then be seen in ils true jicrspecLive and 
“We shall know as we are l.nown”. 

If there is none other than Ciod, 
the Only Being”, there must be an 
explanation of what is known as ‘evil’ — 
other than the existence of a rival deity 
called Satan. The personality .and 
permanence of evil arc unthinkable in 
the light of an Omnipotent, Omniscient 
Omnipresent God. That such an 
3 


illogical hypothesis should ever have 
obsessed the mind of intelligent, think- 
ing men and women, is bafifting in the 
extreme. We have long ceased to admit 
such a duality in the phenomenal 
world. The storm sweeps over the 
continent in unison with the heat-waves 
of the beneficent sun. No one dreams 
of seeking to abolish fire from the 
world because it will burn a finger or 
a city. The very thing which we call 
bad by itself ceases to be bad when seen 
in its relation to the whole. It is like 
the daub of paint on the picture, ugly 
when taken out of its place, but necessary 
to the painter’s work. 

Archdeacon Wilbcrforcc rightly 
defines ‘evil’ as ‘the friction created by 
the All-Kathcr to stimulate the growth 
of Good, and excite the exercise of 
human volition, in the absence of which 
man would be an automaton. ICvil has 
no existence prrsr; it is a form of inverted 
good.’ 

What a strange world this would be, 
withoiil any contrasts, no pricks of pain 
or hung- r or other urgency, no splendid 
risks or ventuves; jus: one conliimous 
How of mild ;iiid futile breath ? Nothing 
woiihl progress, nothing would grow 
without the urgency of at least some 
measure of couUmsL and so-called ‘evil’. 
Why is moral evil so different from any 
other kind of contrast — such as partial- 
ness, imperfection, immaturity, and 
incidental disease — that we should have 
to invent a bogey to explain it ? What is 
sin ? Perhaps the analogy of good and 
bad art may help us here. We admit of 
no rift in the universe because the 
world is full of bad art work, for behind 
it all there rise the everlasting standards 
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of real beauty, which actually constitute 
a sort of tribute to the reality of good 
art. Its faults and its ugliness bring 
the simple laws of beauty into relief. 
Ought we to expect a different order in 
human conduct ? From childhood wc 
have, every mother’s son of us, been 
growing up out of animalism. Sin, non- 
existent among animals, comes to view 
by virtue of the conception of an ideal 
and spiritual universe, in which wc 
vision perfect social relations, each man 
just true, modest, faithful, exercising 
good-will towards every other man. 
Now, moral evil, like the bad art, is 
wherever this ideal fails of realization. 
Wherever sin is, the underlying condi- 
tion is the back of good-will, that is, of 
social or spiritual life. There is actually 
no rift in the universe, because this 
high form of life comes by growth. We 
could all probably cite cases of moral 
evil so malicious and cruel as to seem 
at first to lend themselves to the theory 
of diabolical agency. Browning’s Guide 
in The Ring and the Book is such an 
instance. If, however, we study, with 
due pity, the origin and growth of this 
kind of character, wc find it always goes 
back for its root to the crude animal 
nature which we all share. The brute 
power, and even the intellect, left to act 
by themselves are dreadful. This is to 
say that an everlasting urgency exists 
to add love and make a complete man, an 
image of “The Only Being”. 

Deep down in the heart of man 
there is that which is ever seeking 
oneness with the All-Father or, in other 
words, complete realization of its divinity. 
There are some who couple free-will 
with license; but, as a matter of fact, good- 


will is the only free-will^ as ill-will or 
self-will is constrained will, subject to 
frustration. God’s will is the free-will, 
“ Whose service is perfect f reedom.^' The 
presence of moral evil in the universe, 
therefore, no more breaks its integrity 
than the presence of green apples or 
blight in an orchard breaks the unity of 
the science of agriculture. We cannot 
even have ripe apples without first 
having green ones, and we can get rid of 
the blight. Alas, we all too readily 
settle down to our limitations, taking a 
too restricted view of life. 

‘*For, what we call this life of men 

071 earth, 

This sequoice of the soul's achieve- 
ments here 

Beingt as I find tniich reason to 

coiKcivc, 

Intended to he viewed eventually 

As a great ivhole, not analysed to 

parts, 

But each part having reference to 

all ■' 

How shall a certain part, projiounccd 

coinhlctc. 

Endure efface incut ly another parlT 

It matters little by wliat nanu* wc 
call our thought of the Divine t-iiily, 
“the Only Being”. Some may call it 
“pantheism”. God in all. All things 
exist in Him. “In Him we live and 
move and have our being.” The only 
senseless kind of pantheism is the idea 
of a “fortuitous concourse of atoms” with- 
out a guiding principle. We cannot do 
otherwise than believe in a real universe 
dominated by good-will. To me this 
impression is the most enduring; in fact, 
other impressions seem to be flitting 
shadows of this one, all others arc faint 
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ill comparison. Life in the very lowest 
physical forms is everywhere pressing 
upwards into higher forms of life. Good- 
will animates all phenomena. We arc 
only children of the universe; we do not 
make the* power but only draw on it; 
we see moral standards, but do not 
invent them any more than we invent 
the patterns of the crystals; so we do 
not make good-will, but only use it. We 
are children of the good-will of the 
universe as we are children of its 
beauty or its power. We perceive in 
the Universe as well as in ourselves a 
principle of spiritual unity under 
the great names of Energy, Mind, 
Beauty, Goodness and Love. The 
universe thus appears to us in the terms 
of Person or God; but, in the case of 
God, as in the case of man, we do not 
iiicaii limitation when we say ‘person*. 
We mean the infinite and spiritual 
elcMiient in the Universe. Men say we 
sec no sign of God, lie is not in out- 
ward nature. He is not in the latest 
horrible tragedy reported in the morn- 
ing paper. But do they ever pause to 
think that some tiny atom or corpuscle 
in their body might fail to find ///m— -the 
presiding geniuses, and do deny their 
very existence, especially their integrity 
and good-will ? 

My good-will, while using every 
part and each corpuscle, and working in 
an actual harmony of all the parts, 
nevertheless, cannot reveal its whole 
self in every part. My nature is dis- 
closed ill the wholeness of my action. In 
like manner, if God is in each moment 
of time and each point of space, yet all 
of God is not comprehended in every 
point and every moment. 

God is the life of every living thing, 
He is “the Only Being”; for nothing 
exists apart from Him. He builds up 
the life man, half animal and half child 
with gleams of the light of Deity in the 


faces of mothers and infants. And by 
and by there stand out heroes, singers, 
teachers, true-hearted, modest and 
fearless, Messiahs, Mahatmas, sons of 
God. There can be no difficulty in our 
recognizing the reality of God as soon 
as the wholeness and perfectness of the 
divine nature shines forth. We need 
must love the Highest when we see it. 
The most sceptical corpuscle in me 
would be satisfied, I trust, if I could make 
him see what I am about whenever 
the best self in me rules my life. I 
have dealt with no abstract God, no mere 
mind or thought. “The Only Being”, 
includes all energy, consciousncs.s, joy 
and beauty and, most important of all, 
good-will; for justice and truth arc only 
forms or bye-products of good-will. I 
believe that there is !)oth sympathy and 
sorrow with the Eternal. “Perfect 
through suffering’* is the most profound 
of philosophies. God could not be God 
in the^ nature of Good-will and not 
suffer in and with His growing and 
travailing creation. It may be a mystery, 
but is none the less true. So far from 
this being a limitation upon perfect love, 
it is the fulfilment of love in God or 
man. Truly, it is glorious to be alive ! 
to realize that we are “Workers together 
with God,” and to contcmpl.ite the glory 
that awaits us in the final consummation 
of the Divine Good-will. 

Therefore to whom turn I hut to 
Thee, the ineijahle name f 
Builder and maker y Thou, of houses 
not 7ttade with hands / 
What / have fear of chani:e from 
Thee, who art ever the same f 
Doubt that Thy power can fill the. 

heart that Thy power expands ? 
There shall never he one lot xood ! 

What was shall live as before; 
The evil is null, is nouyht, is silence 
implyins^ sound; 
What was good shall he good with 
for evil, so much good more; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the 
heaven, a perfect rouiidT 



The Problem of Life, 


HINKRRS and Philosophers 
in every age have tried to find 
an answer to the mysterious 
problem presented by that one word 
'Life' and most of them have been able, 
if not to solve the eternal riddle it 
presents in its entirety, to arrive at a 
partial solution. Partial, because in its 
finality the term Rife connotes an in- 
definable and everlasting Cosmos, which 
bafiles all description. For Rife and the 
Infinite arc one, the life here being a 
sportive gesture of the Infinite mani- 
festing itself in various ways. It is 
therefore that where thinkers and 
philosophers have failed, the Scer 
succeeds. For the Seer does not attempt 
to comprehend intellectually the sublime 
mysteries of the Rife Infinite like the 
thinker and the philosopher, but tries to 
identify himself with this litcrnal source 
of all things, whence emanates all that is 
commonly teimed ‘Rife’ in this finite 
world. 

What is life, therefore, has been a 
question often : sked and has more often 
remained unanswered for most of the 
human beings. The Seers of the glorious 
past have, however, answered this ques- 
tion definitely and unequivocally and 
asked the enquirer literate or illiterate, 
to seek for an answer, not in book or 
theories but in himself; for no book or 
theorj^ however great and grand in its 
teaching, can provide for the enquirer a 
complete solution. It certainly chalks 
out a line and opens up a path for the 


. . - By Visliniiprasad V. Baxt M. A. 

human traveller on life’s journey to 
tread along; but the journey will bo 
unending until the traveller stops his 
eternal enquiry at every wayside inn 
and finds out from within the end ot 
his journey. Till this is done the search 
for the end remains a journey in a circle. 

This eternal question was put by 
Rama to Vasiatlia and the result was 
an answer in 32,000 illuminating verses 
of high philosophic '.1 instruction contain- 
ed in the ‘Yogavasi^llia Ramriyan.i’. 
The problem of life as it seemed to him 
was placed l)y bewildered Arjuna before 
Rord Ki>na and is answered in unequi- 
vocal terms in the grand synthesis ot 
teachings in the Bha,ava(i^M7}. And 
yet Vasi.^tha and Rord Krsiia, lliongii 
illuminating the path of their enquire is 
in all directi(;ns l)y tlie powerful torcli 
of their divine C Np- rlences, have each 
asked him to find out the solution for 
himself from within. V si.sllia t ils 
Rama that what is commonly called f.ife 
in this world is nothing but a projection 
of the mind, wliicli creatrs a cliiiiier.i uf 
false experiences and, believing tluni to 
be real, ciitangl*. s itself in tlieir iiieslks; 
that it is the mind which is dr ssrd in 
ignorance that raises the iirohlcins of 
life which are as unreal as bubbles in the 
waters of a mirage. For mind, which is 
the Rife, is the Self. It cannot be 
differentiated from vSclf. Only through 
ignorance it creates problems which 
like so many waves in the ocean arc 
nothing but the changing unreal forimi 
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of the same unclianginff unreal water. 
Except Self, therefore, nothing exists. 
Self is Eife; Self is God; Self is the 
highest Truth. 

Lord Krsiia similarly tells Arjuna 
that the unreal described by ignorant 
nu n as life docs not exist. “The real 
Self is never non-existent. The Seers 
have arrived at these conclusions. The 
appearances of the world are a huge 
delusion created by ignorant persons 
fjom tlienisclvcs, men who have not 
realized Me, who am the Self, the life of 
all life, in whom everything in the 
whole Universe, animate or inanimate, 
lives and moves and has its being. 
Seek thyself, therefore, .ind resort in Me 
who am that Self and thou shalt surely 
get over all the seeming problems raised 
by the illusory life in this world.” 

The Upanisads have also the same 
tale to tell and in all the various philo- 
sophical teachings the essence is the 
same, though the method employed 
might be different. 

The world consists of pairs of 
opposites, Life and Death, Happiness 
and Miser V, Joy and Sorrow, elc. and, 
wi.cn one is tossed to and fro between 
thvse pairs of opi)osiles and is lost in 
the maze of contradictory experiences, 
he cries out for a solution of the eternal 
problem presented by his life here. He 
does not understand Death and is 
anxioiis to avoid this inevitable Destiny. 
He wants to reach a stag«.‘ where there 
is no life or death, but where there is 
Life Infinite; but in the whirlpool of 
contr.idictory experiences lie seeks 
what he wants, not from within but from 
without. His attempt is as futile as a 


cliild^s to drive out the demon of 
imagination conjured by his mind’s eye 
in front of him. These pairs of opposites, 
the Vedantis have time and again said, 
are nothing but the different attitudes 
of self transforming itself into the mind 
through ignorance. Physical objects have 
in themselves no power to create either 
happiness or misery and it is only when 
the mind of man forms a particular 
attitude towards them, that it feels 
through the senses the different states and 
gives its changing experiences equally 
changing names of pain, pleasure, etc. 

Viewed in this light, the problem 
of life ceases to be a problem at all. 
For the term ‘problem* signifies a state 
of uncertainty, doubt and difliculty, which 
are the outcome of ignorance. That 
which is real and unchanging offers no 
problem. It is the changing and unreal 
that raises a storm of questions. The 
Infinite is beyond mind, speech or 
intellect. The search for an answer, 
therefore, to this self-created enigma 
from outside sources is as futile as a 
deer’s search for water from the pro- 
verbial mirage or the fool’s search for 
a hare’s horns. Since all life emanates 
from the Self that is within — Self which 
is the centre of all objects, which is the 
central pivot round which the whole 
creathm revolves, which is the Life 
Infinite — its mysteries can be fathomed 
by shedding the light of intellect in 
the inner chambers of one’s self and 
seeing light in apparent d irkness, which 
is unreal, instead of using it to find light 
in the outward life, which is a false 
rellcction of the Life Infinite. 

One whose intellect has been thus 
occupied is therefore regarded as a Seer, 
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a sthilap rajha and every attempt, however 
small, at becoming a Seer— a Seer of 
the Tyife Infinite— is a noble and sublime 
pursuit, which, while it gradually mini- 


mizes the seeming problem of Lite hero, 
ultimately dissolves it and reveals to tlio 
aspirant that in its final analysis all lifo 
is Lite Infinite. 


Message from Within. 

( From a Sannyasi living on the holy Banks of the Ganges. ) 


Dear Soul, 

W HY so meek and sad ? Cheer up. 

Cheer up. Know thyself. Shun 
these temporary connections 
with this mortal coil. Why do you run 
after these imitations and shadowlike 
things in this so-called fleeting universe? 
Do not get yourself intoxicated with the 
so-callcd glory of birth, pomp, dignity 
and so-called worldly elevation. Dear, 
don’t you know the Real Source 
of this temporary happiness or the 
joyful reflective light which falls on the 
things in this transient and fleeting 
universe? It all comes from the Ever- 
shining /lima. So, dear, stop running 
after these imitations and shadows, but, 
instead, put forward all your exertions 
and energies in securing the Main 
Source of Light and Happiness, which is 
Aima and Aima alone. Beware and 
bear in mind that without merging 
yourself in the Main Fountain of Light 
and Happiness, which is Atma» no end 
will come to these worldly miseries. 
So, better gird up your loins, exercise all 
your might and force to remove away all 
these so-called thorns and hindrances 
put before you. But remember one 
thing. F,very bit of effort which is 
undertaken to realize, must accompany 
patience, perseverance, strong will, 


boldness, discrimination, holiness, 
renunciation, righteousness and unswerv- 
ing faith in Aima and (^uide. Remember: 
“To seek happiness is to lose happiness.” 
So first give up worldly happiness and 
then seek for the Eternal One. If you 
once happen to drink the Amrta or the 
Supreme Nectar, your hunger and thirst 
are quenched for ever. Then you will 
be master of all you survey. Emperor 
of the emperors you will be. Every- 
thing will obey your command. The 
whole universe will dance to your tune. 
You will find yourself seated in every 
heart. You will be yourself OM. But 
the chief thing is, first dive deep into 
the Main Fountain of Nectar and, to 
achieve this object, put forward all vonr 
efforts, go to secluded places, p rfuim 
penances and austerities, take the ht-lp 
of those who arc Ood-realized, read the 
lives of great men to make your life 
sublime, and la.stly, work with profimncl 
faith and strong will until you reach 
your goal. Never mind if you are unable 
to achieve the object in this life; you are 
bound to achieve it in the next. Seed 
once sowed must grow into a tree bear- 
ing flowers and fruits. The same fact 
Science strongly proves: “Energy is never 
lost.” Wait patiently; bear manfully- 
Battle of Liberty, once begun, never ends 
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till it is won. So, be up and doing, with 
heart for any fate, and “still achieving, 
still pursuing, learn to labour and to 
wait.” 

In cotinection with the above 
Reali;5ation let me tell you one thing 
whicli is of great importance on the 
above subject. Suppose there is a vessel 
which you wish to fill with water up to 
the brim, but tlu re is a hole at the 
bottom of the very pot. Now you go on 
pouring water in the pot for a good 
number of days continuously, but the 
result will come to nought; for the water 
that you will pour will absolutely, run 


Saint Nilambar Das. 



AINT Nilambar Das belonged to 
a high class Brahman family of 
Northern India. He was blessed 
with all that one should like to possess 
ill the world, — a pious, graceful wife, 
well-behaved children, loving relations 
and friends and enough of the where- 
withal for a worldly life, i. e., wealth. 
Over and above all this, Nilambar Das 
and his family enjoyed a very good 
reputation. 


From his very childhood Nilambar 
Oris was religiou.s-minded, pious, chari- 
table and generous. On account of his 
constant association with Sadhus and 
Mahatmas, he had also picked up 
something of the realization of the great 
Self. With liis daily worship of the 
Ivord, he had gradually learnt to detach 
himself from the world and its enjoy- 
ments. He was confirmed in the belief 
that sense-objects were a great illusion, 
that the world-enjoyments were brief, 
transitory and fleeting. 


out of the pot. Similarly, if there is any 
slight attachment to the worldly things, 
all the efforts to realize yourself will 
prove fruitless. This very fact Science 
strongly and boldly asserts as follows. 
“Two things cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time.” So work, work 
with complete renunciation and non- 
attachment to the worldly objects. And, 
if you follow the above instructions and 
w'ork accordingly, you are sure to gain 
the object and be ever happy and joyous 
till Rternity. 

“Arise, awake and stop not till thy 
goal is reached.” 


Nilambar Das had slowly loosened 
all ties that bound him to the world. He 
began to think that his life was a use- 
less thing if it concerned itself merely 
with wife, sons, wealth and fame. As this 
thought obsessed him off and on, he 
began to feel the necessity of renounc- 
ing the world and, one day, he made 
up his mind and during night stealthily 
left his house. 

Nilambar Das forthwith directed his 
foot-steps towards Jagannath ( Puri ); 
but he took great care to avoid the usual 
route, so that his people may not over- 
take him. 

In the morning, when he was not 
to be found at his place, bis people 
thought that he might have gone out 
for a bath. They did not mind much till 
it was time to take the morning meals. 
Finding that he had not returned even 
then, they felt disconsolate. Having 
done all that they could to search him 
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out, the family after all had to take the 
event more or less philosophically. In 
course of time they became reconciled 
to their lot, giving up Das as having 
proceeded to some place of pilgrimage, 
as he was since long intending to do. 

Nilambar Das was running for his 
destination. He knew no fatigue. He 
was like a child snatched from the lap 
of the mother, proceeding with all 
possible speed towards the mother. And 
on the way he cried and wept like unto 
a babe. He chanted the name of the 
Lord and went on and on. He had no 
knowledge as to where and in what 
direction he was proceeding. He was 
content onl}' in the thought that he was 
longing for a Darsana of the Lord at 
Puri, and for the rest he was sure that 
the Lord Himself would direct his feet. 

Jagannath ( Puri ) was no small 
distance from the village of Nilambar 
Das. The saint, unmindful of hunger 
or thirst or fatigue or sleep, was pressing 
on and on without a stoppage. 

After journeying for a number of 
days and after crossing many a desolate 
forest, nullahs and hills and dales, 
Nilambar Das arrived at the banks of 
the Ganges. It was the rainy season. 
The Ganges was in full flood. The other 
bank was not at all visible. The surging 
waves were frightful even to look at 
from a distance. 

Nilambar Das had to cross the river. 
It was not possible to do so without a 
boat. But for water on all sides and the 
sky above, even a bird was not to be 
seen. After the forced marches that 
Nilambar Das had performed, he was 
very tired. The sun was about to set. 


Far from a habitation being visible, so 
far as the eye could see, no trace of a 
living being was forthcoming. Accord- 
ingly, it was not possible for him to 
enquire or know as to how far away 
was the ghat. 

In sheer despair Nilambar Das 
began to chant the name of the Lord. 
Before he had been long at it, he saw 
a fisherman spreading his net for catcli- 
ing fish and slowly coming over to and 
approaching Nilambar Das. He w:is 
immensely pleased to catch sight of the 
fisherman and his boat. He thanked 
the Lord and began to shout for the 
fisherman, saying “O brother, row up the 
boat towards me and save me, a dis- 
tressed Brahman, by taking me across. I 
will pay you whatever you ask for.’* 

The fisherman rowed the boat to- 
wards him and took Nilambar Das into 
it. Both were beside themselves for 
joy and thanked the T^ord, each for his 
own reason. Nilambar Das was pininj.^ 
for a Darkana of the Lord mid wanted 
to be at Puri as soon as possible. He 
thanked God for having been provided 
with a boat so soon. The fisheriiian 
thanked the Lord for having got a we.ik, 
helpless man into his clutches, lie li.ul 
made up his mind to take him as far as 
the mid-stream and there to kill him, so 
that he might rob him of what he mijiht 
have got on his person. The poor 
fisherman did not know that, however 
cleverly he might propose, the pc aver 
to dispose of things was not with him. 
It was quite distinct and very muck 
above and beyond his ken. 

Nilambar Das on seeing that the 
fisherman, instead of carrying kkn 
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across, was taking him along the river, 
said, “Brother, you look to be a very 
bold and intrepid fellow. Very few can 
dare take the boat into the river when it 
is in floods But, my brother, the sun is 
about to set. It is better to cross the 
river while still there is light; so you 
had better row across rather than along 
the river.” 

The fisherman had something diffe- 
rent in his mind . So he did not deign 
to hear. He continued rowing on mid- 
stream. Instead of giving a reply to 
what Nilambar Das had said, he smiled 
and turned his face away from him. 
h'roni this behaviour of the fisherman 
Nilambar Das began to smell mischief. 
He felt confused; but then, mustering 
courage, he said in a full voice, “Well, 
fellow, what do you mean ? Have you 
any designs upon me ? 1 have to see 
how you bring the fulfilment thereof 
about.” At this feigned bravado of 
Nilambar Das the fisherman laughed 
outright and in a deep frightful 
tone said, “Oh, what a brave soldier 
you are I Know that death is coming to 
you in no time. Now prepare, remember 
whomsoever you wish; I will make you 
r^acli Jagantiath Puri presently.” 

On hearing this, Nilambar Das felt 
frightened. He had no fear of death. 
What he was afraid of was death before 
he had had a I banana of the lyord. 
He began to think of the Lord, who 

the shelter of all and who is the 
only prop and support of the weak. He 
said, “0 Lord, O Merciful Lord, protect 
ine. You have saved so many. I am at 
Thy feet and am face to face with a 
danger in the boat which none else but 
Thou hast provided me with. Lord, 
4 


save me till I have had a Darsana of 
Thy gracious form and thereafter do 
with me and my body as Thou choosest.” 

The Lord, the protector of His 
Bhaktas, at once heard the call. He 
forthwith appeared in the guise of a 
stalwart Rajput on the bank and began 
to shout, “O fisherman, row the boat at 
once towards the bank, otherwise beware 
of the peril to thy own life.” 

The full, valorous voice coming out 
of the throat of §ri Hari made the fisher- 
man tremble; but, pretending not to 
have heard the call, he continued rowing 
midstream as before. 

The Lord gave another shout; but, 
finding that the fisherman would not 
mind, he discharged an arrow from 
his bow, which struck the boat. The 
sound of the arrow on its being released 
from the bow confounded the fisherman 
and the divine lire that the arrow seemed 
to shed on all sides frightened him. He 
began to think within himself, “Oh, how 
shall I fare if the Brahman relates the 
whole story to him ? He will surely 
kill me ; but I cannot be saved by not 
going to the bank either.” 

After much cogitation he turned 
towards the bank and, on reaching it, 
fell prostrate at the feet of the Rajput. 
Nilambar Das felt dazed. He did not 
know whether all that he saw was a 
fact or a dream. 

The illusory Rajput cursed the 
fisherman and said, “O foul being, don't 
you know that I am continually on the 
watch and am always catching robbers 
like yourself. Tell me who is there to 
save you if I chop off your head Ibis 
very instant ” 
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The fisherman was totally con- 
founded. He lay there at the feet of 
the Rajput like a dead man and would 
not stir at all. Then the Lord, address- 
ing: Nilambar Das in a soft tone, said, 
“Brahman, you may get out of the boat. 
Perhaps you do not know that I am a 
servant of the Raja of this country and 
it is ray duty to guard this bank and 
the forest near by. I am here to punish 
those people who cause suffering to 
travellers or who rob them. That is 
why I have on my person the bow and 
the arrows.” 

Nilambar Das said, “Brother, 1 am 
blessed in having had your Darsana. 
You have saved me from the jaws of 
death and for this I cannot be sufficient- 
ly grateful to you. I am intensely long- 
ing for a Darsiana of the Lord. I have 
given up all for that. Therefore, pray 
let me know the way to Puri, so that I 
may have a Darsana of the Lord of 
Nilachala.” 

The Rajput replied, “Brahman, 
since you have given up your hearth 
and home for getting a Darsan of the 
Lord you must needs have it. Your 
desire cannot remain unfulfilled. The 
Lord of the Universe must help you. 
This is a poor little stream for you to 
go across; you seem to have acquired 
the right and privilege of crossing the 
Great Ocean of Transmigration.” 

After thus consoling the Brahman, 
the Rajput addressed the fisherman, 
“Look here, it will serve you no purpose 
to be lying like a dead body at my feet. 
Rise up and take this Brahman across 
the river. Take him to the other bank 
immediately, within my sight, and mind 
^vell th^t I have an arrow in my hands ” 


Hearing this from the lips of tlu* 
Rajput, the fisherman seemed to havo 
come back to life. He bowed before the 
Rajput and apologized for what ho 
had been thinking of doing, He made 
Nilambar Das sit comfortably in tlic 
boat and began to row across. The 
mind of the fisherman was entirely 
metamorphosed. Instead of harbouring 
the ideas of ‘kill and loot’ in his mind, 
he was now chanting the Name of the 
Lord as he rowed the boat. 

The boat reached the other bank, 
Nilambar Das got out of it and the Lord, 
in the guise of the Rajput at the other 
bank, disappeared. Tlic mind of tin* 
fisherman was full of penitence. He fell 
at the feet of Nilambar Das and ask{‘(l 
for pardon. Nilambar Das blessed him 
and proceeded. After cro.ssing several 
hills and forests and passing through 
several towns and cities, Das reached 
Jagannath Puri. 

As it happened, it was the day of 
the Ratha-Yatra. The sky was resound- 
ing with the cries of “Ilari-Ilari” and 
“Jai-Jai”. The whole town was full of 
the melody of sweet .songs sung to the 
Lord by ladies and by the harmony 
produced by playing on iuim])erlo.ss 
musical instruments. Dancing and 
Kirtan was being performed hy 
thousands of devotees. There was this 
melody to meet the ears wherever they 
turned, and the eyes, whichever side 
they looked, they met with those .sights 
of devotional ecstasy. 

§ri Balarama, Sri Subhadrfi and vSri 
Jagannathji were carried in separate 
chariots. The devotees were pullin? 
on the chariot with great zeal. The 
attendants with their hands uplifted 
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were dancing and singing. Others were 
clapping and frisking to tune. If there 
were some who were shedding little 
streamlets of tears of joy, there were 
others wljo stood quite dazed and mo- 
tionless. Nilambar Das also approached 
the chariots. His joy at the Darsana 
was unbounded. The pangs of hunger 
and thirst and the pain caused by 
exposure to heat and cold and other 
petty mishaps on the way were all 
forgotten. 


Nilambar Das and the I^ord were 
face to face, eyes met with eyes. The 
Saint, lost in the Lord, said what he had 
to say. And, in another instant, Nilambar 
Das came down with a thud at the feet of 
the Lord. The attendants wanted to 
lift him up; but, on approaching Nilambar 
Das, they found that life had flown away. 
The Saint who was chanting the blessed 
Name of the Lord only an instant before 
was no longer in the land of the living. 
He had become one with the Lord. * 


My Beloved. 

My h'riend, my Beloved, 

Dear to me in life and death, 

What's the world to me 
Bereft of Thee ? 

Void, darkness, all dead. 

The wind whispers Thy praise to me. 

The brook “babbles over the pebbles^'— Glory unto Thee 
In the autumn distance I see 
The blue of Thy eyes. 

The sun reminds me Thy greatness 
As it does. 

Peace ? Happiness ? 

I want them not; 

And Heaven without Thee 
I loath. 

Shelter in Thy lotus feet 

That's all I want, Beloved, all I seek. 

— Makhan Prasad Dowera. 

—OH©— 


Translated by Balmukund Verma. 



Head or Heart ? 


— By Vidyanand, M, A., L. T. 

'Render unto Qesar what belongs to Caesar and unto God what belongs to God** 


EAD is the ^jreatcst statesman; 
heart, the g^reatest poet. Both 
have their own part to play: one 
in the world of matter, and the other in 
the world of spirit. Head walks 
cautiously, it thinks twice, it reasons 
coolly; heart soars, it is swayed by feel- 
ings, it is most uncautious. Head 
believes in second thought, it polishes 
and repolishes; heart believes in first 
thought, it is ever spontaneous and fresh. 
Head is a gentleman of society; heart, a 
recluse of the forest. Head puts on 
fashionable dress, heart appears naked. 
Head governs, heart conquers. Head is a 
scholar, it is a critic, it is ambitious, it is 
pushing. Heart is practical, it is original, 
it is earnest, it is quiet. Head shouts 
but absorbs nothing. Heart is quiet, but 
it absorbs all. Head is fearless, for it 
cares little for others; heart is full of 
feelings .and melts for others. Head is 
a scientist; heart, an artist. Head lives 
on reason; heart, on feelings. Head is 
suspicious and full of doubts, heart 
assures and believes. Head fights in the 
battle-field, heart looks after the fallen 
and the wounded. Head faces difficulties 
with an iron will, heart welcomes them 
smilingly. World is the manifestation 
of head; God, of heart. Let us render 
unto Cjesar what belongs to Ceesar and 
unto God what belongs to God. This 
is the way to be happy. If we turn the 
tables, we are doomed to everlasting 
agony. 



World wants etiquette, it cares for 
decency, it believes in hypocrisy. God 
wants to meet us naked, as we are; He 
wants simplicity and sincerity both. 
World wants show, it likes empty talk, 
it wants to make a fool of others. God 
wants real love. He likes silent expres- 
sion, He wants mutual absorption. Let 
us not be a slave to reason in the subtle 
regions of the woods of Realization. 
Let us also not lose our heart in the 
gross desert of material world, other- 
wise both will die of starvation and 
suffocation. Their end will be tragic. 
Both will find desolation and destruction. 
There will be misunderstanding, there 
will be collision. Such a man is a inislit 
everywhere. We cannot afford to act 
as a child and yet be a man of the world, 
just as we cannot be a diplomat and yel 
a devotee of God. Swami Vivekanand 
must bid good-bye to his logic before he 
can be a disciple of Ramakrisha.i 
Paramhansa. And later on he can 
use logic, not as a master but as a 
servant . World has its glory in logic, 
but God, in pure heart. The two arc 
poles asunder. They are like the 
opposite currents of the ocean. 

Now the question is as to which is 
superior. Head is lofty no doubt, but 
heart occupies the central place. As 
such it has a greater influence and can 
work wonders. It can pervade head. 
It can wield an unfathomable influence 
in the whole of the human kingdom. 
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It is difficult to withstand its strong 
current. Even head cannot refuse its 
call. Its force is the force of love. 
Poor head may feel proud of his lofty 
pedestal, but it is impotent unless it 
has heart fty its side. It gives life to 
head. It is the salt of life. It gives a 
charm to the work of head. It can 
awaken the dormant potentialities of the 
head and develop it to such an extent 
as to make intuition the source of all 
knowledge. Head must be connected 
with heart if it wants a healthy develop- 
ment. Left to itself it turns crafty and 
takes the way to hell. It requires the 
constant guidance of heart. We cannot 


aiTord to neglect the education of heart. 
To neglect that is to neglect life— a 
great blunder indeed. 

And what is the education of heart ? 
It is to keep alive the living llame in it, 
to pump in the idea of Cxod-conscious- 
ncss. It is good to sympathize with all, 
but we should be careful that our heart 
does not go astray in the wilderness and 
lose its way. It is the temple of God 
and is meant for Him alone. It should 
not be turned into an inn where all and 
sundry can take shelter. Only the 
chosen few are to have their access in 
that temple — God or His lovers. 


Worship the Lord in your own house. 


A lthough I find myself un- 

able to say anything in regard 
to the question whether the 
Lord ever appeared in person before me, 
I can assure my readers with all the em- 
phasis at my command that the Lord is 
certainly pledged to appear in person 
before him who surrenders himself 
to the Lord and worships Him with 
disinterested love. The Lord Himself 
says:-- 

^ itspi il 
( Gita XI. 54 ) 

“Rut by devotion to Me alone I may 
thus be perceived, Arjuna, and known 
and seen in essence, and entered into, O 
vanquisher of foes.” 

Thus it is proved that through 
exclusive devotion to the Lord it is 


' ' By Jayadayal Goyandka. 

possible to perceive Him with one’s 
own eyes. Of course, some Sadhana is 
necessary for acquiring such undivided 
devotion. It is possible to acquire such 
single-minded devotion for one who 
performs all his worldly duties for His 
sake, chanting His name and thinking 
of Him in his mind all the while. A 
man endowed with such devotion not 
only acquires sanctity himself but he 
can sanctify the whole world by his 
devotional feelings. One single member 
of a household who succeeds in obtain- 
ing a vision of the Lord through exclu- 
sive devotion sanctifies the whole family. 
The scripture says: — 

^ 'ft %i*. \\ 
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“He sanctifies his family, blesses his 
own mother and renders the land in 
which he is born meritorious, whose 
mind has merged in the Supreme 
Brahma^ the ocean of boundless know- 
ledge and bliss.” 

The sage Narada says: — 

S3 

( BhakiuSutras 68, 69 ) 

“These blessed ones ever converse 
with each other of their love with a 
choking voice, with tears in their eyes, 
and with a thrill in their bodies. Purified 
are the families of such men, and 
purified is their land. They make 
the holy places holier, righteous actions 
more righteous, and sacred books more 
sacred.” 

Sage Narada further says: — 

^11 I 

“At the advent of such devotees the 
spirits of their forefathers rejoice, the 
gods dance and the earth feels secure.” 

The Padmapurana, too, contains a 
similar statement. It sa^^^s: — 

^ f'Rnmirs i 

Iwifi sTRr: R II 

“The parents of such devotees 
rejoice by striking on their arms, while 
their grandparents dance out of joy at 
the thought that a Vaisnava ( a devotee 
of Vi§nu ) has been born in their family, 
who will prove their redeemer.” 


Such is the evidence of the scrii.- 
tures, quotations from which can be 
multiplied. In fact, the heart of such a 
devotee becomes a veritable shrine, 
while his house is converted into a place 
of pilgrimage. Hence it behoves all of 
us to do our level best to acquire such 
exclusive devotion to the Lord. Por 
this one has to fix his mind on the Lord 
and to spend his time in serving Him. 
As a means to this end, if every one of 
us instals in his house an image or 
picture of the Lord according to his 
liking and worships the Lord through 
that image or picture regularly every 
day, one can easily develop the habit of 
applying his mind and devoting his 
time to the service of the Lord. 

Fortunately for us we have in tlii.s 
country a number of temples containing 
an image of one or other of the various 
manifestations of the Lord, and it is 
highly beneficial to visit these shrines. 
But, in the first place, we do not have 
such temples in every locality and, 
moreover, due to Shastraic injunctions 
the doors of these temples are not open 
to all and even those who can enter 
their portals cannot worship the Deity 
with their own hands and according to 
their own will except in a few case.s. 
Thirdly, the management of all tliese 
temples is not satisfactory and, lastly, all 
the members of a family including 
ladies, childfen and old folk cannot visit 
them regularly every day. In our 
houses, however, all of us can afford to 
have a metal or stone image or a picture 
of any of the various manifestations of 
the Lord and worship the Lord through 
that image or picture according to our 
own belief. If one starts worshippii^tJ 
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the Lord in his house every day, he has 
necessarily to devote a good deal of his 
time in remembrance of the Lord while 
collecting materials of worship, stringing 
wreaths of flowers, and so on. Even 
children take great delight in all this 
and are trained in this work. From 
their very infancy they develop Satp- 
skfiras (impressions) of devotion to God. 
They forget their idle pursuits and their 
mind begins to take delight in this 
noble work. Impressions created in 
one’s mind at an early age prove very 
useful at a later stage of one’s life. The 
Sai.nskfiras of image-worship imprinted 
on the young and facile mind of Mira 
Rai and other devotees were mainly 
responsible for the development of 
Bhakti in their life at a mature age. 
Those who have started this work in 
their houses have gradually developed 
faith in and devotion to God. 

T, therefore, humbly request all of 
my readers, even those who do not 
believe in the Hindu scriptures, to start 
this work immediately in their houses. 


Along with such worship all the inmates 
of the house, including ladies and 
children, should take to the repetition 
of the Divine Name individually as well 
as collectively. The duty of conducting 
the worship may be entrusted to one 
individual only, but all other members, 
too, should be allowed the privilege of 
worshipping the Deity. In the absence 
of the husband, for instance, the wife 
should conduct the worship and vice 
versa. The long and short of it is that 
a part of the time should be devoted to 
this work daily. This will surely tend 
to develop faith in and devotion to God 
in the whole family. Those who like to 
and can do so should also under; ake 
mental worship of the Lord along with 
this external worship, as the former is 
even more efficacious. I once more 
request the readers to start this work in 
their houses and see for themselves 
what results it brings to them. I have 
no other means of bringing home to 
them the great eflicacy of such worship, 

( Kalyan ) 


Scholars versed in politics, Vcdic lore. Scriptural Knowledge and the 
science of astrology, can be had in large numbers; those who have acquired 
knowledge of the Supreme {Brahma) can also be found; but those who have 
discovered their own ignorance are rarely to be found. 

— A^/^/>avva Dlksita. 

If you do not succeed in laying your hands on a pearl in one dive do not 
think that the bottom of the sea does not contain pearls. God on striving with 
patience and you will surely be able to win the grace of the Lord when the time 
comes for it. 


—Paramahanisa Ramakrishnadeva, 



God, The Great Reality. 

( The All-pervading motive Power , ) 


I S it possible in these days of out- 
ward refinement and growing 
materialism to realize the living 
God of the Universe? This is a 
question of questions, the fact of exis- 
tence of God is a sacred mystery. We 
can no more banish God from our minds 
than we can banish our own eye and the 
objects around us. God is an omni- 
potent spirit. How many of us, alas, 
turn away from Him ! It is because of 
the worldly habits and carnal propen- 
sities. The vision of God is a priceless 
thing, to be attained at the cost of 
life itself. 

In the human and animal creatures 
we see around us, in the earth below and 
the heavens above, in the light and in 
the air, in the sea and in the ocean, in 
the hill and in the mountain, in the 
world without and within, in history 
and in biography, what is the single 
force that pervades all, supports and 
quickens all, and which gives to both 
mind and matter all their vitality and 
energy ? What is it that lies at the root 
of all the movements of matter and 
thought in the world ? What occult 
force is that which nourishes and 
quickens all the known and undis- 
covered forces ? This is God-force. To 
the pure in heart the Sanctufn Sanc^ 
torum, the Holy of Holies, reveals itself 
and they see how Divinity, far away in 
the solemn stillness and solitude of that 


By H. Shrinivas, 

inmost Sanctuary, is secretly working 
out His end. His wise and benevolent 
scheme works out His Great Purpose 
and moves the vast Universe. The pure 
in heart perceive that a sacred halo 
encircles the face of creation — that a 
Heavenly Hand upholds all things. The 
same celestial force shines everywhere, 
acting and interacting through the 
various forces in the world. Oh, the 
mystery of the measured beat of the 
pulse in the right arm ! What is it 
that lies concealed within the fold of the 
arteries, that causes this strange thing 
called pulsation ? Is it a dead physical 
force and nothing more ? There is 
within the human body a living force 
emanating from God, which sustains 
the entire system. This is a fact and an 
undeniable reality. What is this myst- 
erious propulsion of vital fluid through 
the arteries to the remotest parts of the 
body ? Is it forcible propulsion of blood 
and is it blood-force ? This is undoubt- 
edly the mysterious work of the Living 
God plying the machinery of the blood- 
system within. And whence comes the 
breath so essential to life ? Who moves 
this curious respiratory apparatus within? 
Is it mere physical force that causes this 
breathing ? Can matter breathe ? It is 
nothing but the Higher Power which 
makes the lungs give out noxious air 
and take in fresh air, which gives life 
and vitality to the human body. Beneath 
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the respiratory agency is the muscular 
force, which is nothing but the living 
force of God that supports the ceaseless 
activity of inhalation and exhalation. 
Though d^ad and dark, the human body 
becomes, when lighted with the light of 
God-force, a very Temple of the Living 
God. It docs not creep on earth, but 
stands erect and moves and speaks — 
it is a Sanctuary of the Living God. 

Similarly with regard to the whole 
Universe. The secret springs of Divine 
Machinery are keeping up the Universe 
in working order. Each wheel has its 
own function to perform; the Primary 
I'orce guides, quickens and regulates the 
movements of all the wheels, giving 
tlicm Law and Method, Force and 
Harmony. The Hidden Force is there, 
but it is not the privilege of all of us to 
understand the Divine Purpose. 

Look at a mighty tree— how it 
grows; its branches and leaves multiply 
month after month, year after year. 
Have many of us often wondered how it 
grows ? It pines and sinks in winter, 
but with the approach of spring it is 
again clothed with life and beauty. If 
the roots of the tree are unearthed, the 
hidden cause that keeps the branches 
and the leaves in freshness and con- 
tinued growth is revealed. The roots 
cxidain the uprising and growth of the 
splendid tree. The roots send up vital 
juice to the branches and leaves and 
•^eep them fresh. As the roots explain 
the tree, the root-force upholds this 
Universe and explains it. 


It is a mistaken notion that man 
sustains and nourishes himself. The 
blood in the human system cannot 
go forth without the Divine Will; neither 
can the human hand rise— the Lord is 
in the muscles and in the arms, and 
indeed in all the muscular force. 
Beneath the muscular force there is that 
Immanent Force— that Living Force, 
the source of heat and light, of wisdom 
and power, sustaining things and keep- 
ing up this vast Universe. Tli * world 
is full of God, full of the Fire of 
Divine P'orce. If the Central Force 
is withdrawn, in a moment the whole 
creation disappears. From morning 
till night the All-Mercifiil God is with 
us, in our uprising and downsitting, 
feeding and nourishing ns, and leading 
us by the Unseen Hand through the 
path of life. Not only in contempla- 
tion and prayer but in all the secular 
details of our life, nay, in all our activi- 
ties Divinity pervades — in short, ‘we 
live and move and have our being in 
Him.* But unbelievers have ascribed to 
human agency things which belong to 
God. In God-force they live; yet they 
boast of their independence and their 
self-sufficiency. 

It is the men of faith — those simple 
folks, those virtuous saints that perpetu- 
ally live in God-vision. The eye of 
faith sees the Divine Hand in all things 
good and beautiful, in all things great 
and small. Friends, let Faith and Hope 
fill our hearts and souls. Let us rejoice 
in the thought of God and may millions 
in one united chorus sing His Glory 1 





The Marvellous Powers of a Yogi. 

By S. Bradbury Flint, ''Rcsurgam/' 


P REVIOUS to this scries of 
inciflents, during: the whole ten 
years of niy stay in India as a 
district representative of a Rritish 
commercial firm, I had no time to spare, 
nor any inclination to do so, on rclijrious 
mendicants or “Yo<?is” of Hindustan. 

1 had, of course, seen many of them 
in the streets, had emphatically pro- 
nounced them as “JUinhuiii", until one 
day I met Swaini Raju Krishna, and 
learned that there are more powers at 
work in man than the practical Occi- 
dental mind thinks possible. 

It was during- the summer of 1930. 
I had left broiling Lahore and embarked 
on a shikaring and fishing trip into the 
Kulu and Kangra Valleys. It had been 
my intention to shikar in the southern 
slopes of the Dhaula Uhar Range and 
then to wend my way down the upper 
reaches of the Reas River seeking the 
“mighty mahseer”. 

At the end of the leisurely first day’s 
trek, from the rail-head at Jogindar 
Nagar, through gloricnis scenery, I 
arrived within a mile of a few scattered 
huts. Here I decided t«) make camp. 
Leaving tlie old hunter and my servant 
to arrange things, I made ray way 
towards the liuts with hopes of purchas- 
ing such fresh supplies as were obtain- 
able and also to hire a couple of men to 
act as carriers of the camp equipment. 
As I strolled along the narrow track, 
smoking my beloved pipe and thinking 


of the unlucky devils still on the plains, 
I was arrested by a movement in the 
path about four yards in front of me. 
I stopped abruptly as I saw the swaying 
and darting head of an angry cobra 
with hood extended. 

Whilst I was considering whether 
to retire gracefully and wish the cobra 
the best of luck, for there was not much 
space on that narrow path running 
round the hillside, or to risk a blow 
with my walking stick, I heard a voice 
speaking in Hindustani which said, 
“Walk on, Sahib, do not hesitate or the 
snake will know that you are afraid.” 
I walked straight ahead, though niy 
heart appeared to be in the vicinity of 
my mouth. As I started walking, how- 
ever, the snake slid to the ground and 
remained motionless, so much so that, 
when I reached it, it was lying rigid. 

I looked up from the snake to where, 
seated on the hillside, was a Yogi with 
the clean-cut, serene face of a true 
ascetic and raven black hair resting on 
his shoulders. His vermilion castc- 
raarks stood out in high contrast with his 
du.sky complexion and striking saffron 
robes, but the most striking features of 
this personage were his eyes; these were 
large even for an Indian, black, and can 
only be described as piercing. 

I called out to him, climbed up to 
where he was, and found him seated 
on a flat stone at the mouth of a sniall 
cave in the hillside. For what he had 
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done I thanked him and asked if there 
was anything that I could do for him. 
To this he replied, “There is nothing 
I require at present.” I stayed for a 
short time and conversed with him 
of things in general in India. 

As I was about to depart, I asked 
him how the snake had dropped dead at 
that precise moment. He answered that 
the snake was not dead, for it was 
against his caste to kill anything except 
in self-defence; it had only been render- 
ed harmless. But the ways of doing 
that would not be understood by the 
“Sahib Log.” To this I replied that, 
although I was an Occidental, I was 
quite willing to hear and learn. So, with 
a promise that he would explain it at 
some other time, I departed. 

That was my introduction to Swami 
Raju Krishna, and I found his speech 
so interesting and enlightening that 
I not only stayed in that camp more than 
two or three days, as I had proposed, 
but for the remainder of my leave, much 
to the disgust of the Shikari, and was 
even then sorry when it terminated. 

Our conversations \vere not always 
of things in general, sometimes he would 
tell me of his early life; how, as a 
disciple to a priest of his sect in a temple, 
and later as a disciple to a wandering 
Yogi, he had learned the mysteries of 
life; and how he had enlarged his know- 
ledge whilst serving his period of “pen- 
ance” in the bare hills to the North, 
with only the wild beasts for companions. 

How, in his theory of the trans- 
migration of souls, he believed that 
imman beings inherited some of the 
characteristic marks of their former 


animal lives, in their faces and hands, 
in their mode of living and their minds, 
and that these composed the factors of a 
person’s character and the reason for 
many of his or her actions. 

He gave me an exposition:— The 
lion would kill and eat the flesh of its 
kill, but would rathe r die of starvation 
than eat the flesh of a carcass that had 
been killed by some other animal or 
that had died. Whereas I he jackal 
would not kill but feed entirely on the 
dead flesh left by other animals or of those 
that had died or even thrown away as 
garbage. So it was with human beings: 
some would battle royally against great 
odds and overcome them hut would 
disdain to war with odds that they knew 
they could easily overpower. Whereas 
others, not willing to stand even a 
chance of defeat, would pick as their 
opponents only people who they knew 
could not put up any stout resistance. 

I asked him if he could delineate 
my character from llie liitle he knew 
and cotild sec of me. lie replied that I 
was as an open book. He portrayed my 
character, telling me my strong points 
and my weak ones. How, because of the 
former, I had succeeded in some business 
ventures, and how, because of the latter, 
I had lost on otliers. Here was a very 
knotty problem indeed. How in the 
name of all that is wonderful could a man 
who had undoubtedly never been inside 
a business oflice tell these things. 

He then turned to my past, and his 
version was most startingly accurate. 
He told me of my birth, not only the 
year, the date and the time, but also 
mentioned the fact that I was born 
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whilst a blizzard was in proj^ress. This 
was quite enough to convince me — or 
anyone, I think, who had previously been 
sceptic of tlicse strange powers— that I 
had been “barking up the wrong tree.” 

He then continued by telling me 
how I had at the age of three undergone 
a minor operation and, pointing to the 
place, told me that I still carried the scar 
made by the doctor’s knife; on to many 
half-forgotten incidents of my school 
days, and how I had lost my father in 
the Great War in Europe; how I came to 
be in India and also that I was contem- 
plating marriage in the not too distant 
future, but that circumstances would 
necessitate the marriage taking place 
six months previous to the time 
arranged. 

Showing a photograph of my 
fiancee I asked him if he thought that 
we would make a happy pair. He 
looked at the picture for some minutes 
and then passed it back to me, saying 
that he would do as I asked on the last 
day of my stay there which, he said 
would be the sixth of the next month. 
As the last day 1 could remain and 
report back to the office in time was the 
ninth, 1 was rather puzzled to know 
why this should be; for it was not my 
intention to leave until the last minute. 
Seeing the look of perplexity on my 
face, he said, “Do not worry. Sahib, you 
will hear all about it on the sixth day.” 

Up to that time and although I had 
asked him several times, he would only 
answer, “Patience, Sahib, patience.” 

I showed him other photographs, of 
my sister, friends and business acquain- 


tances, and he gave me full details of 
the life of each. Whilst I was taking out 
one of the photographs from my wallet, 
I accidentally dropped a letter on to the 
ground. Before I could replace it, my 
friend had picked it up and was staring 
at the few lines of writing that were 
visible. 

I thought this was very strange, but 
did not say anything; for I could see 
that the writing was not that of my 
fiancee. After a few minutes he handed 
it back to me, saying, “Sahib, the man 
who wrote that has the character of a 
jackal. The less you have to do witli 
him, the better for yourself.” 

To my amazement, on opening the 
letter I found that it was the written 
sanction for my leave, typewritten 
except for the signature and a small 
foot-note in the handwriting of my “Boss" 
in Calcutta. Still amazed, I asked my 
friend, the Yogi, if he was sure that he 
had not made a mistake, as how could 
he, not knowing a word of the written 
English, tell me what kind of a man had 
written those few lines. 

He answered that it was not neces- 
sary to know the jackal’s tongue to be 
able to follow his foot-marks in the snow, 
and although he did not know one word 
of what was written he could tell by the 
way it had been written that the writer 
was not a inan to be trusted. Still thinking 
that he had made some mistake— for, 
although I had not met the “Boss” 
many times, he had impressed me as 
being a “straight-dealer”— I took out a 
group-photograph on which the person in 
question was the central figure. Point- 
ing this out to the Yogi, I asked what 
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he thougrlit of that man. At once he 
replied, “This is the same man, Sahib; 
and, if you are willing- to listen, I can 
now tell you more about him.” 

This is, the story he told:— - 

This man cannot be a true friend to 
anyone, not even to himself. Although, 
at present, he has everything he wishes 
in the way of money and position, he is 
not happy and the future is dark for 
him. He is now spending money which 
is not his own. It will cause his death. 
His wife, whom he married many years 
ago, and son, now a grown man, left him 
because of his brutal actions, and both 
stay in the home of the mother across 
the seas. The woman who is living 
with him and is known as his wife has 
n aped the crop of the seeds .she sowed, 
for he is now tired of her affections and 
lakes his pleasures with the street-girls. 
He is fast sinking into the mud of 
disgrace and despair and will not be 
able to stand and fight his way back. 
He will make a coward’s retreat and die 
by his own hand. 

That did not sound very good; but 
I can at least vouch for the truth of the 
latter part becoming authentic; for, 
within a year of hearing this story, the 
“boss” had blown out his brains on being 
a.sked to account for certain deficiencies 
with regard to the firm’s accounts. 

The sixth day of the month arrivi d 
and by that lime I had so much faith in 
I lie words of my Yogi friend that I 
ordered my servant to strike camp and 
lo get all the kit ready, so that we could 
move within a few minutes of my return. 
1 then made niy way to the Yogi’s cave 
tn the hillside. 


He greeted me with words, “I have 
been expecting you, Sahib, for I know that 
you are anxious to hear what I have to 
say to-day. I know that whatever I tell 
you you will recognize to be the truth, 
for you have shown your faith in the 
words I speak by ordering your servant 
to break camp. Sahib, it is now nearly 
the hour of one. If I talk with you until 
the hour of four, you will still have lime 
to take your refreshment and walk the 
nine miles to the railw.iy station to 
board the train leaving nt the hour of 
eight; so will you make yourself as com- 
fortable as possible and take interest in 
what I have to say. 

“Our ])atlis have met on this lonely 
hillside. We have conversed on many 
subjects, some of which, although you 
recognize the words as the truth, are a 
matter of great mystery to you. To me, 
who have spent many years delving into 
the mysteries of life, these things arc no 
longer mysteries. I will endeavour to 
tell you about these things, but I am 
afraid that you will know just as much 
after I have finished as when I started; 
not because you have a dense mind but 
because you are an Occidental and can- 
not understand our ways. Both races 
think rightly according to their own 
ways; but those ways do not, and never 
will, run parallel. 

“Siiliib, every man shall be known 
by the marks bestowed upon him by 
Nature. The leopard cannot change 
his spots for the tiger’s stripes, no more 
can a bad man change his Nature’s 
markings for those of a good man. 
Nature still continues with its work of 
marking every person, but under the 
veneer of civilization many person^ 
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have forgotten how and where to look 
for these marks. The eyes have been 
too busy watching civilization’s progress 
to trouble about the markings on the 
bodies of their fellow-creatures. Yet 
all these markings are Nature’s way of 
pointing out the paths of life, and many 
pitfalls would be avoided if they, the 
markings, were recognized in the way 
intended and interpreted for the good of 
mankind. 

“But all these things 1 learned as a 
disciple. These were merely the ground 
for me to stand upon so that I might 
reach to higher things. Often when I 
was alone with the wild animals in the 
hills to the North, I was afraid of these 
creatures and also the snakes, until I 
learned how to wrap my thoughts around 
me like a wide-spreading mantle and 
put my absolute faith in the ability of 
that mantle to keep me safe. 

“It is far easier to influence human 
beings, for in that way the sick are 
healed, than to influence animals. With 
human beings their inner thoughts can 
be influenced by the pacification of the 
conscious or outer thoughts, though 
even then they cannot be made to do 
things they would ordinarily refuse to 
do. An honest man cannot be influenced 
to steal or to murder, but a man who 
thinks he is dying can be influenced to 
think that he is not, and in many cases 
can be made fit and well again; this 
because human nature is bent on living. 

“With regard to animals the position 
is reversed; for it is instinctive and 
natural that most of them should be 
“Killers”, so they have to be influenced 
contrary to their natural bent. 
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“Strange as it may seem, the snake, 
which has been the symbol of wicked- 
ness for countless years, is the most 
sensitive to these influences. Even the 
influence radiated by an uiyborn child 
renders it harmless. The snake will lie 
asleep in the path of a pregnant woman. 
This influence over the snake is also 
evident amongst animals; for the snake 
will not kill an animal in young, except 
when attacked. 

“Sahib, all these things and more 
have become known to me and I have 
adapted them to the good of man. The 
blind man is made to sec because he is 
influenced to have supreme faith that he 
can see. By the same means the sick 
man is made well, the cripple to walk, 
and so on. All these things may not be 
clear to you — nevertheless they are true. 

“I will now speak of the things that 
have been troubling you for many days 
past. Will you let me again see the 
picture of the lady you are going to 
marry, also one of the person of written 
script, that I know is in your little 
h'ather pocket ? I wish to be able to tell 
you all there is to tell at the present, as 
for many years your path will be my 
path and mine yours. I have known for 
long that we should meet and that we 
are ruled by some unseen and unknown 
power for the good of each other, thou.qh 
the first act of goodness must be done 
by me. 

“I will now meditate and send mv 
thoughts to see the lady of your choice, 
so that I may read from the original all 

that you wish to know ^ 

her in a hospital bed-room, in the City of 
the Moghul Emperor’s Delight and 
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Sorrow ( Agra ). She is sitting at the 
bedside of her mother, whose neck is 
covered with bandages. She is whisper- 
ing brave words to her mother, which 
her heart docs not feel, telling her that 
the doctors will soon make her well. 

“That is the reason, Sahib, why you 
will be leaving here this evening. It is 
also the reason why you will be married 
six months earlier than you or your 
bride anticipated; for your future 
mother-in-law, who has always been a 
good woman, thinking that she is going 
to die shortly, wishes to sec her dauglitcr 
safely married to 3 ^ou. Hut she will not 
die; she has many years yet to live, and 
the? doctors are making a great mistake. 
They are treating her for a disease 
which docs not exist in her body. If 
you will take her away from that place 
and the doctors give her plenty of the 
fruit of the lime tree and put bandages 
soaked in water around her neck, she 
will soon become well again. 

“Your future wife will make you 
happy. She will deliver to you a son 
which will be the pride of both your 
hearts — and mine also. Soon after you 
arc married you will move to Simla and, 
as I know that you will require my help, 
I too shall not be far away. 

“It is now time for your departure. 
Sahib, whom I will now call Brother. 
Although you leave me, I shall always 
he with you to guide your footsteps in 
the paths where snakes and pitfalls 
arc many. Before you go away, however, 

to the Post Office in the village. 
There is a letter which has come 
quickly for you.” 


I left Swami Raju Krishna after a 
few words of thanks and many of hope 
that I might see him again, and made 
my way to the Post Office. Here I 
found, as I had been told, a telegram 
from my fiancee, which read, “Mother 
very ill. Can you come at once.” On 
the return journey, as I was passing the 
Yogi’s cave, I waved the telegram and 
told him that ho had been quite right. 

Boarding the small train, which 
appeared positively to crawl down the 
hills to Patlian Kot, I arrived at Agra, 
where I learned the whole truth of what 
I had been told by the Yogi. 

Her mother, who, the doctors said, 
was suffering from a cancer in the throat, 
thought that she was dying and wanted 
us to be married as soon as possible. 
Knowing that it was necessary to get 
her away from the doctors and the 
hospital, I hit upon a plan. 1 approached 
the mother and said that I would marry 
her daughter as soon as possible but I 
wanted her, the mother, to holiday with 
us whilst we were on our honeymoon. 
She, of course, raised all manner of 
objections. But I said that her daughter 
refused to go on a hoiieynioon and I 
refused to take her if the mother did 
not come with us. At last I got her to 
agree with us. 

Wc were quietly married and the 
three of us proceeded to Mussooric four 
days later. Soon after we boarded the 
train I had the opportunity to start the 
treatment as prescribed by my Yogi 
friend. Having ordered plenty of limes 
and ice, 1 proceeded to make iced lime 
drinks. These at first the mother 
declined but later decided to drink in 
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preference to the doubtful milk obtain- 
able at the railway stations. 

Eventually my mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Field, came to the conclusion that the 
drinks made from the fresh limes were 
ideal. I made sure that there was 
always a good supply of limes on hand. 

The next pait of the treatment also 
became easy; for the neck is not a very 
convenient part of the body for a patient 
to bandage, so I volunteered to do it for 
her. When I had gained her confidence, 
I moved the lotion and bandages to her 
bathroom, saying that the smell of the 
lotion was not a good perfume for the 
bedroom. By dressing the pad in the 
bathroom, I was able to substitute water 
for the lotion but was very careful, so 
that she would still get the smell of the 
stuff, to dip the edge of the bandage 
into it 

By that lime she had forgotten all 
about dying, for my wife and I could 
drag her out of the house to all and 
every function in the place. She 
always enjoyed herself and arrived home 
too tired to think of anything but of 
going to bed. 

On reporting back to the office after 
the honeymoon I was told that I had 
been transferred to another district and 
my headquarters would be at Simla. 

It was not long before my mother- 
in-law came to stay with us there, for 
my wife had written and told her that 
a baby was coming. It was good to sec 
the mother, who, about three months 
previous, had been quite convinced by 
the doctors that she was dying, fussing 
about her daughter and arguing whether 
the trimmings should be “blue” or “pink”. 
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I still carried on with the treatment, 
although I knew that she had reverted to 
the use of the lotion during the time she 
had been away from us. She was still as 
much in love with the ILme drinks, 
though as the weather got cool they 
had to be made with warm water, and 
so the treatment was carried on uninter- 
rupted throughout the autumn and 
winter until the baby arrived. A bonny 
baby boy I 

Three months later, my wife most 
untactfully brought up the subject one 
night at dinner, when she exclaimed, 
“Oh, Mother, the swelling has vanished 
from your neck !” Up went the old lady’s 
hand to feel for it, and then a smile 
spread over her face and she said, 
“Why, so it has ! It must be Ciod’s way 
of repaying me for forgetting my 
own troubles when you and the baby 
required my help.” 

I did not question that but said that 
I would call ill a doctor to pronounce 
her fit. This I did, first having had a 
private talk with the practitioner, and 
lie was convinced and also convimed 
the old lady that the other doctors liad 
mistaken a small tumour for a eaiicn 
and that tumour had in some way 
become dissolved and had vanished and 
that she was as fit as a fiddle. 

When my son was nine months old, 
he caught a chill, which developed into 
bronchial pneumonia. He was luaiing 
the crisis when I was told by a servant 
that Holy Man was asking to see me, 
and I went out to find that it was Swaiiii 
Raju Krishna. I asked him if he would 
come inside and wait or call upon the 
morrow, as my son was very ill uiul I 
wanted to stay with him. He answered:— 
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All this is known to me, Sahib, and 
that is why I am here; for did I 
not say that this self-same son of yours 
would also be the pride of my heart ? 

I will with your help make him well 
again, as I’did the mother of his mother. 

Take these small leaves and, after 
boiling them in water, give a small 
spoonful of the juice to your son every 
hour. First of all undress him in front 
of a fire and rub the oil of mustard 
plant on to his chest and back, dress 
him again and then give him the juice 
and put him back to bed. Do this every 
hour throgliout the night. If the baby 
is sick from the mouth, the juice is doing 
its work well, and. Brother Sahib, do not 
rub the oil on with a strong hand or you 
will cause your son great pain. Fare- 
well, I now go to pray for your son. 

He then departed into the night. 

I asked my wife to go and rest; I 
would call her, if necessary. As soon as 
she was out of the room, I lit a spirit 
stove and put a sauce-pan of water and 
the leaves upon it. I then rang for a 
servant and got a bottle of mustard oil. 

When I had everything ready, I 
took my son from his bed and undressed 
him on a blanket in front of the fire, 
praying all the time that the treatment 
would be successful, and, after rubbing 
him gently with the warm oil, dressed 
him again and gave him a spoonful of 
the juice. 

The poor little fellow did not make 
a sound, for he was breathing with great 
difficulty. I had no sooner finished and 
was carrying him back to his bed than 
he started vomiting. I was then con- 
vinced that the cure would be successful. 


All through the night I stayed with 
him, my wife having fallen into the 
deep sleep of the exhausted, and treated 
him every hour. I noticed that after 
the first few doses the secretion of his 
vomiting was not so thick and, when I 
gave him a dose just before dawn, his 
stomach instantly returned the juice and 
it was devoid of phlegm. He had no 
difficulty in breathing. 

I went along to his mother’s room 
and, gently waking her, asked if she 
would come to the nursery as I thought 
our son had had a turn for the better. 
When we returned to the child, my wife 
agreed with me and proceeded to give 
him something to drink. 

By the time the doctor arrived I 
had removed all evidence of my activi- 
ties in the nursery and what 1 could not 
remove I eliminated with the aid of 
some perfume. 

The result of the doctor’s exami- 
nation was most favourable and he, in 
a most pompous and self-satisfied tone, 
assured me that my son would be liis 
own bright self again within a fortnight. 

How I would have loved at that 
moment to have told him the things 1 
thought and to have done the things I 
wanted to do. But I refrained, politely 
showed him out and paid his bill as soon 
as possible after I received it. * 

* The above is from the “Aryan Path", 
a monthly journal of a high standard, 
dovotod mainly to Indian Philosophy and 
Gulturo, published hy the Theosoiihy 
Company (India) Ltd., 51. Esplanade Boad, 
Bombay. Its annual subscription in India 
is Bs. 6/- and in Europe 12 S. or equivalent. 



My Darling ! 


K RSNA I my darling ! it is to the 
dulcet tune of Thy bewitching 
Bute that this actress of Maya 
is dancing her soul-enthralling dance. 
It is at Thy prompting that the great 
Rudra, the terrible God of Destruction, 
is incessantly carrying on His violent 
Tiindava dance. It is to please Thee 
that the ever-jubilaiit Narada is dancing 
his ecstatic dance, with his fingers 
dexterously moving on the strings of 
his celestial lute. It is to win Thy 
favour that great sages like Vyasa, 
Valmiki, ^ukadeva and Sanaka brothers 
sing Thy praises, moving from one place 
to another, mad in Thy love. Thy 
beauty is indeed marvellous. It 
maddens Thine own self, so that there 
is no wonder that sages and seers, saints 
and holy men and devotees and God- 
intoxicated men should stake their all 
( whatever they own in this world and 
whatever they hope to get hereafter ) 
for Thy sake. Thou art an endless and 
unfathomable ocean of bliss, obtaining 
a small particle of which great scholars 
and ascetics regard their life fulfilled. 
Thy very being is an inexhaustible 
store-house of ineffable love. A small 
particle of Thy unbounded love has 
found its way into the oozing breasts of 
all mothers, the heaving bosom of all 
sighing lovers, and the hearts of all lov- 
ing friends, nay, into all that we love in 
this world, and made the whole world 
sweet and savoury. A perennial and 
endless stream of wisdom flows from the 
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particles of dust clinging to Thy lotus 
feet: that is why great sages and holy 
men yearn for the dust of Thy blessed 
feet. 

Is there anyone who can count the 
infinite divine qualities of Thy quality- 
less being ? No one is potent enough to 
fathom Thy unfathomable wisdom, 
which is Thy very being and which is 
beyond the pale of ( Nature ). 

No one has got the power to get a full 
vision of Thy eternal and world-cncliant- 
ing beauty and correctly describe it, 
formless as Thou art. Whal true lover 
is there who on entering Thy being, 
which is a boundless ocean of divine love, 
can remain without merging himself in 
its unfathomable depths ? Tell me, tlien, 
as to who can describe or discuss Tliy 
beauty. Thy virtues, Thy wisdom and 
Thy love, and how ? Thou and Thou 
alone art, O beloved Ki-sna. Whatever 
is said about Thee is insufficient. Rveii 
a glimpse of Thy beauty, virtues, wisdom 
and love, obtained through tne<litatitni 
and knowledge, cannot touch, much loss 
truly describe even a sliadow or imag- 
inary picture of Thy real being, which 
is beyond the conception of time and 
space, and which is an inexhaustible 
store-house of blessedness. Such being 
the case, mere flights of imagination, 
devoid of experience, are of no value. 
As a matter of fact, the loftiest concep- 
tion of Thy being and qualities reached 
by human mind and expressed by human 
tongue does not correctly describe them. 
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Nny, it is derogatory to Thee just like 
the effort of one who describes a 
jrreat emperor as a small Zamindar. 
Thou art All-merciful. Thy lovers say 
that You arc never displeased with the 
boyish pranks of Thy beloved children 
but are pleased like a loving mother 
with those who think of Thee or sing 
Thy name in any way. I, too, take liber- 
ties with Thee, relying on this indulgent 
disposition of Thine. But who am I to 
take liberties with Thee ? It is Tliou 


who makest us dance like so many 
puppets. Who am I to indulge in 
wanton frolics, a base and wily creature 
as I am ? Do as Thou deemest fit. Who 
can say‘no’ to what Thou wiliest ? Of 
course, I ask one boon of Thee. Pray 
drop in my ears occasionally the sweet 
melody of Thy bewitching flute and, if 
You so like, also kindly allow me to 
taste a few drops of Thy nectar-like 
beauty, which enchants the whole 
universe. 


Buddha and the Holy Night. 


T he month of Vaisiikha is 
auspicious on many grounds. 
It has produced three great 
incarnations. Sankara and Ramanuja of 
revered memory were born in the earlier 
pnrt of that very month. Hinduism was 
revived, purified and consolidated by the 
unstinted zeal of the two Acharyas. 
Even to-day we feel the touch of their 
hands in all our philosophy and religious 
practices. Our temples bear the signs 
of their footprints. The chanting of 
Vedas at the time of procession of our 
gods reminds us of their hallowed names. 
They gave their life-blood for the sake of 
our religion. Our Motherland has seen 
many dramas enacted on her stage. All 
have been forgotten. But the all-power- 
ful time could not efface the memory of 
these mighty souls. They arc stars of 
the highest magnitude that never set. 
Blessed are they that remember, adore 
and transform their lives according to 
the teachings of, the master-minds who 


By Swami Ashesananda. 

thought, lived and died for our country’s 
sake, nay for the sake of the whole world, 
which they regarded as their own family 
( Through many vicissitudes 
India had to pa.ss. She had to sullcr 
great calamities. But nothing could kill 
her. She is still fresh, still young; for 
she has not forsaken her religion. If she 
did, her name, too, would have been a 
thing of the past— to be sought in the 
pages of worm-eaten books. 

Again we see on the horizon another 
bright luminary of the greate.st cftulgence. 
Again comes into our mind the thought 
of another man-god, Bhagavan Buddha- 
deva, whose birthday fell on the full- 
moon day of the month of Vaisakha. The 
day is thrice holy. It not only ushered 
in the existence of the Great Seer, but 
shaped the turning-point of all the 
momentous events of his life. This was 
the day on which he was not only born 
but also renounced the world for the 
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good of sufFering humanity. He married 
a beautiful girl named Ya^odhara. The 
holy couple lived happily for some years. 
A child was born unto them— a pretty 
boy, the very darling of their heart. But 
destiny turned the course otherwise 1 
One day, with liis attendant, Cliandaka, 
he went for a drive to see how his people 
were faring. First he came across an 
old man, then a sick man, then a corpse, 
and lastly a peaceful and dignified 
Sannyafi, The sight of extreme old age, 
sickness and death told heavily on his 
mind. He became grave and pensive. 
Is this the destiny of all living creatures? 
Is life with all its luxuries and comforts a 
mere bubble, a passing shadow ? Can 
there be no solution of this problem of 
suffering and death ? All these thoughts 
struck a deep note into his heart. He 
was full of pathetic feelings for the 
misery of mankind. He renounced his 
dear wife and beautiful child in search 
of truth, to bring peace and glad tidings 
to the world of agony and pain. He 
roamed from place to place, sat under 
the feet of many learned scholars. But 
the desire of his heart remained unsatis- 
fied. For six long years he passed 
through all the austerities of self-morti- 
fication. His body became thin and 
emaciated to a skeleton by these hard 
and arduous penances. At last he sat 
himself down under the famous ‘Bo* 
tree near Buddlia-Gaya with this firm 
resolve — “het the body wither away and 
the bones crumble into dust. Until 
realization of truth comes, this frame of 
mine will not move an inch from its 
appointed seat.** There he remained 
immersed in deep contemplation from 
early morning to sunset. The day rolled 
away on its onward march to eternity. 


Suddenly the curtain was drawn. Tlio 
great hunger of his soul seemcfl 
gradually to be satisfied. At last he 
fathomed the deep mystery of life. Ho 
found out the way to Nirvana’— to the 
extinction of sorrow and death. Ho 
became Buddha, the Enlightened On.*. 
Hallowed is the night, blessed is the day 
that made Siddliartha a Buddha. 

Eighty long winters passed away 
in teaching mankind the new gospel of 
strength and peace in sweet Nirvana, 
The same full-moon night appeared on 
the scene again— but now in a different 
colour, in a different setting. Tlio 
‘Tathagata* was resting in a grove, talk- 
ing long and earnestly with Ananda, the 
most favourite and chosen of his disciples. 
Ananda was disconsolate with grief. He 
was weeping, for the Master was soon 
going to take leave of them for ever. 
The dying teacher, before he had his 
final exit from the stage, made a stirring 
speech to all humanity, making Ananda 
his mouthpiece. The words are never 
to be forgotten,— so magnetic, so telliii.g. 
“Oh Ananda !** said the Master, “do not 
weep. Shed no tears. This is not the 
time for grief. Whatever is born must 
die. Everything is uncertain except 
death. Do not let yourself be troubled. 
Have I not told you that we must be 
separated from those we most fondly 
love; we must part from all we hold 
most dear and pleasant ? Be a lamp unto 
yourself. Depend on nobody — even on 
me. Work out your salvation by your 
own perseverance; free yourself from 
this thirst of life, this chain of Samara! 
Slowly and steadily the eventful nijiht 
was wearing away. The discipks 
watched their teacher in heavy an.\iety. 
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One by one, all paid their homage, 
i)iTcred their salutations to his lotus feet, 
carrying the last words of the Teacher: 
“Work out your own salvation with 
diligence ” ^ 

Thus went away Siddhartlia Gautama, 
once the Prince of Kapilavastu, but 
ultimately Buddha, the Enlightened 
One. The world has never seen such a 
compassionate soul, such an enormously 
loving heart ! 

Buddha did not preach a new 
religion. All his ideas can be found in 
our great Scriptures — the Upanisads. 
We Hindus worship him as an incarna- 
tion of the Lord. An eminent writer 
says:— 


“Gautama was born and brought up, 
lived and died a Hindu. Many of his 
chief disciples, many of the distinguished 
members of his order were Brahmans. 
Buddhism was the child of Hinduism. 
It can be claimed for him that he was 
the greatest, the wisest and the best of 
the Hindus.” These are the words of a 
celebrated foreign writer who has made 
Buddha and his teachings the study of 
his life. Let us all forget racial jealousies 
and religious animosities in comme- 
moration of that all-auspicious day. Let 
us embrace and join hands with our 
brotliers of dillerent religions and usher 
in a new era of amity, friendship and love. 

^ I 


On the Way to Destruction. 

By V. S. Sharma, B. A, ( Hons,), LL B. 


RICMEDIKS TO PREVENT 
CATASTROPHE 

HEN the war-chariot of 
Arjuna was taken into the 
midst of the armies of 
Kauravas and Pfindavas, arrayed for 
war, Arjuna surveyed his own forces 
and those of the enemy and along with 
that he saw the ghastly and havoc- 
working results to which that war of 
Mahabharata was leading to, and 

s'‘dd,“ And thus will the ladies 

follow a path of unrighteousness, where- 
by will be produced bastards who will 
bcc(nuc the cause of destruction of this 
ancient culture.” [^Bha^avadgitCi 1.41-43). 


WAR OE CULTURES 

Thk fruits of the war of Mahabharata 
were not so bitter and far-reaching as 
were contemplated by Arjuna in that 
mood of depression. But that which 
could not be accomplished by the war 
of Malifibhrirata is being accomplished 
by the present war of cultures. 

The ideal of the life of a Hindu, 
like that of an average man, is to attain 
Happiness. The modern man with his 
worldly outlook tries to find happiness 
in a pursuit to satisfy his sensuous 
desires. But how far he has succeeded, 
can be very easily seen from the 
miserable and unhappy persons of 
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prosperous countries, who possess all 
material comforts. The satisfaction of 
every sensuous desire of ours becomes 
a source wherefrom a host of other 
desires emanate and they, remaining 
unsatisfied, make man helpless and 
miserable. The seers of ancient India, 
being far more acquainted with 
this phenomenon than any of us, reg- 
ulated the whole social structure and 
the ideals there in such a way that the 
prescription now discovered by western 
thinkers, of Happiness, viz;“simple living 
and high thinking” wps made a practical 
reality. So the Hindu found Happiness 
in mutual help, self-sacrifice and content- 
ment. He believed in minding his own 
duty laid down for him by seers and 
considered poking his nose in another 
man’s duty fearful. 

STATE OF ANCIENT SOCIETY 

How far did he succeed in attaining 
happiness, can be known from the 
ancient accounts of the life of a Hindu 
and Hindu society and a logical analysis 
of his ideals and their workings. The 
description of Hindu society as given by 
Megasthenese in his accounts seems 
Utopian. 

I do not want to enter into explana- 
tory details in this short article, they 
being so evident as to need no elu- 
cidation. 

PRESENT-DAY IDEALS 

The Hindu of lo-day has forgotten 
his ideals, and the way of attaining 
them, under the sway of Western and 
Semitic cultures. And now the state of 
affairs is not only discouraging but seems 
hopeless. The modern Hindu youth 


educated in the westernized institutions 
has reached the stage which even Mr. 
Macaulay could not conceive of. His 
moral, physical, spiritual, political and 
social ideals are all uncertain and in- 
stances are not failing wherein we find 
the mad exhibition of his baser elements. 
He is daily becoming a worshipper of 
mammon, and our sisters are also follow- 
ing in the footsteps of their brethren. 
Their fashions, beautifying exhibition, 
tendencies to join cinema actings, etc. 
show that they, too, are not laggin^^ 
behind their brethren in this satanic 
race. 

WHAT IS THE ROOT OF EVILS ? 

A class of our leaders believes that 
political deliverance is the only remedy 
for all these evils, and in their marl 
efforts to attain it they have in niativ 
cases become the cause of moral 
degeneration. Liberty kisses the hands 
of those who have sound moral charac- 
ter and libertinism only leads to the 
worst form of bondage. 

The We.st felt the trouble and now 
these words resound in the western 
atmosphere — “To have peace we must 
undergo something like a spiritiinl 
revolution.” India had that spiiitnal 
heritage but is going to lose it, riiid, in 
case no timely attempt is made, it is 
sure to be lost in oblivion. Articles in 
papers often appear, which throw sonic 
light upon this subject, by giving partic- 
ular details regarding moral turpitude 
that reigns supreme in the Movietone 
companies, college hostels and city 
parks. They raise a great hue and cry 
against the libcrtinistic spirit that is 
now making its hold upon the g l^^- 
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I'he effects o£ moral degeneration 
among girls are no doubt more far-reach- 
ing. Bnt the remedy lies in bringing a 
change in the outlook of the modern 
youth; for itis man who sets afoot good 
or bad movements in women and it is he 
xvho controls them. 

SdMR REMEDIES SUGGESTED 

RKMKDIES have often been suggest- 
ed, but they are more of the nature of 
results than means. 

To bring about the desired moral 
atmosphere wc shall have to create good 
parents, good teachers and good citizens. 
This cannot be accomplished by empty 
words coming out of a mind which 
itself is helpless under the sway of such 
conditions and that, too, in a very short 
spati of time. Such a revival needs 
iiistilulions controlled by strong person- 
alities of a singular type, wherefrom may 
come out trained youths who may 
possess sincerity, moral stamina, courage 
.ind fearlessness. They, being convinced 
of the truth and beauty of Hindu ideals 
and thus possessing a genuine love for 
them, will be ca])able of reviving the 
desired spiritual atmosphere by the 
priiciical following of their ideals and 
the sincere propagation thereof, because 
it is the practical man whose words 
Carry influence. 

MODERN INSTiTUTIONvS 
DENOUNCED 

At,l the modern institutions started 

socio-religious bodies like the Arya 
the Brahmo Samaj and the 
Beva Samaj with the advertised motive 
of reviving ancient culture are, in 
^act, clear denunciations of it, because 


they follow western methods. I believe 
that complete revival can only take 
place if we have at least one true selfless 
Brahman controlling a Pathasala in 
every village of India. If he is a real 
Brahman coming up to the definition 
given in Siistras, it is not at all diflicult 
for him to check and change the course 
of cultural channel in the small area of 
a village. And so, village by village, 
whole India shall be reformed, giving 
rise to universities of ancient type in 
big cities. 

TRUE REMEDY 

Thk problem now simplifies itself 
to this only as to liow to pro<lucc 
true Brahmans. The proper environ- 
ment for the development of a Brahman 
boy WPS the IJsi-Asrama and the proper 
education was the education of the 
Sastras imparted by the great IJsIs. The 
establishment of sucli Asr.imas is impos- 
sible iiow-a- days, but something of that 
sort must be provided or else the 
Brahman will become extinct; for he 
will begin acquiring habits of other 
V.anias and thereby he will become a 
sore to the Hindu society rather than an 
emblem of Hindu ideal and culture. 
The modern \sraina must liave some 
influence of modernity as there are 
cerlriin things which cannot be con- 
trolled and overcome. Money is essential 
and it cannot be had these days so easily 
as it could be in the days of Raghu or 
Rama for such purposes. Hence the 
modern Asrama should germinate in the 
existing Mutts under the leadership of 
Sannyasis of great calibre and should 
contain in its curricula an industrial 
programme as an appendage to the 
spiritual and educational programmes 
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whereby the recurrig financial demands 
will be easily met with and the 
institution will become an earning 
concern. 

A CALL FOR UNITED EFFORT 

Titk work is immense, its aspects 
are wide and various, and the field 
vast. Yet it has to be done and, a 
Sanatana DharmI as I am, I believe in 
reformation, evolution and construction 
and not in revolution or destruction. As 
long as anybody thinks with me he can- 
not help believing like me in the fact 
that the production of the selfless and 
strong Brahman of the description given 
in the S^stras will be capable of bring- 
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ing back the lost glory of the ancient 
Aryavarta. 

CONCLUSION 

This is the first step in the huge 
programme; the rest will evolve of 
themselves. In the meantime we shall 
have to create a voice against the 
downward movement of the society so as 
to check its speed in that direction, by 
explaining to the modern parent and the 
young folk the evil of this liberty which 
has degenerated into license. 

Let us in the end pray to the Lord 
Almighty that He may change the 
current of public ideas so as to make 
this task far more light and easy. 




A Peep into the Illustrations. 

1. The Mcctinif of Gnha and Bharata. 

The picture depicts one of the most touching scenes of the Ramay(nia. 
Bharata, the prince among devotees is going to bring back his elder brother Bliagavaii 
Sri Ramachandra, who at the sacred command of His father had to remain in the 
forests for full fourteen years. Guha, a beloved devotee of Sri Ramachandra, has 
come to receive him. The reader will see in the picture the two devotees of the 
Lord embracing each other in a stale of divine joy. 

2, Guha falling at the feet of ^>rt Vasi^tha, 

Vasistha, the holy Guru of Bhngavan Ramachandra, is also accompanying,' 
Bharata to Chitrakuta to meet Ramachandra. In the picture Guha is seen falling 
at the holy feet of Sri Gurudeva in all reverence and devotion. 
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’fft riT I 
^ ^TFR ’frRt T^ftiJn^ll 

O Lord of all creatures ! no one other than Thee 
could control and govern all these created things. 
Seeking which we worship Thee, let that be 
ours; let us be masters of all good things in the world. 

( R^^veda X. 12'L 10 ) 


Faith in God 


Q. 1. Why should \vc believe in 
God? 

Because, in short, it brings 
us nil-round good and shows us the 
straightest road to all-round progress. 
It is for this reason that even John 
Stuart Mill, the celebrated utilitarian 
philosopher of the last century, had to 
admit the utility of theism when he 
said: “At least this is a good working 
hypothesis.” Deep is the peace of mind 
of those who have unshaken faith in the 
“Invincible Rock” who is always ready 
to give shelter to those that come unto 
Him. Belief in God lays the hold of 
duty on us on a firm basis. It trans- 
forms the desert of this world into a 
green garden fragrant with the odours 
of thousand and one sweet-scented 
flowers. It naturally induces one and 
increases one’s capacity to do works that 
are good and acceptable in the eyes of 
Providence. In brief, it may be said 
that a belief in the existence of God is 
the guarantee of the fulfilment of our 
highest ideas and ideals, and of the 
triumph of good over evil in the world, 
which is the innate belief of every man 
of reason. 

(A 2. Where lies the harm in not 
believing in Him ? 

Ans : — Perhaps there may not be 
much active harm if one does not avow 
his belief in the existence of God and, as 
its corollary, in the existence of the Soul 
and of life hereafter, if one conforms to 


— By Kshitindra Nath Tagore. 

the rules and laws of nature, which can 
be said to have been laid down in nature 
for the good of man and other creatures, 
by the Creator of this Universe and 
nature, who is called by the name of 
God and various other names. But, for 
him who does not really believe in the 
existence of the Oversoul of tlie 
Universe and, as its corollary, in the 
existence of the human soul and neces- 
sarily in the life hereafter, the slippery 
road to passive harm and, through it, the 
road to active harm remains wide open. 
He docs not see any binding force in him 
to the so-callcd duties of speaking trutli, 
loving parents, etc., and in man’s aspin- 
tions to reach higher ideas and ideals, 
in fact, ill anything and every thing th;il 
tends to make life in this world desira- 
ble. He secs death lurking behiml 
everything in this world and cannot 
but consider himself as a plaything in 
the hands of grim death. If he follows 
his reasonings logically, he cannot set* tlie 
necessity to fight hard in order to ensure 
the ascendancy of right over wrong, of 
good over evil, of justice over injustice, 
as all these ideas are to him nothing but 
dreams. The knowledge, tlie ennobling 
feelings of love and reverence, etc. are, 
of course,' realized by him as springing 
within himself, but he is at a loss to sec 
as to who implanted them in his heart 
and with what purpose. Society cannot, 
neither can a man with pure atheistic 
notions, advance along the road to real 
good and progress. 
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Peace of mind and happiness and 
atheism are as the poles asunder. One 
having firm faith in the existence of a 
loving Creator and Sustainer of the 
Universe realizes that his near and dear 
ones, whatever their fate may be, cannot 
oo, in this world or the other, outside 
tlic pale of His blissful love. It is, how- 
ever, beyond the comprehension of any 
reasonable being how a man who 
considers himself and others as soulless 
incoherent conglomerations of atoms or 
particles or only a sum-total of feelings 
or sensations can love anybody or 
e.x’pect a return of love from anybody, or 
expect sympathy in his distress. That 
])eace of mind and happiness arc not 
within easy reach of an atheist, has 
been truly voiced in his well-known 
])ook “Treatise on Human Nature” 

( Book 1, Part IV, Sec. 7 ) by David 
flume, the redoubtable champion 
of atheism of his time, where he has 
said; “The intense view of these manifold 
contradictions and imperfections in 
huiuaii reason has so wrought upon me 
and heated my brain that I am ready to 
reject all belief and reasoning, and can 
look upon no opinion as more probable 
(It likely than another. Where am I, or 
wliat ? P'rom what causes do I derive 
my existence, and to what condition 
shall 1 return ? Whose favour shall I 
covet, and whose anger must I dread ? 
What beings surround mo ? And on 
whom have I any influence, or who has 
any influence on me ? I am confounded 
with all these questions, and begin to 
fancy myself in the most deplorable 
condition imaginable, environed with 
the deepest darkness, and utterly 
deprived of the use of every member 
and faculty ” 


Sri Krsna also bears witness to this 
fact when he says in the Gita the whole 
truth in a nutshell that “A man with the 
whole-hearted faith or Sr add ha in God 
gets true Knowledge” and that “A man 
having doubts in His existence brings 
ruin and destruction upon himself”; — 

Q. 3. What are your arguments 
in proof of the existence of God ? 

Volumes and volumes of books 
have been written on the subject by the 
sages and saints and deep thinkers both of 
the East and of the West. I, a humble 
seeker of truth, feel extremely diffident 
in dilating upon the arguments in proof 
of the existence of God. However, I 
shall try to speak out the truths as 
revealed to my soul by the Akihchana^ 
guru, the Soul of my soul. 

The first thing that may be said 
about Him is that He is self-revealed to 
every man. The sages and saints say that 
they see Him more distinctly than they 
see this outward material world. But, 
in order to convince one having no faith 
and belief in God, fourfold arguments 
may perhaps suffice to a small extent. 

The first kind of proof depends on 
the theory of “Cause and effect”. That 
there is a cause to every effect is 
admitted by every being having even 
any show of reason in him. Where 
docs this idea come from ? Who is the 
cause of this idea ? This cause cannot 
be inert matter, but must be some 
living person who has the power to 
implant this idea into a living being. 
This belief is called “intuition”, because 
it is not possible to prove this belief by 
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any outward means whatever or by any 
logical syllogism. This intuition tells 
us that this Universe including ourselves 
has a Creator and Sustainer, at whose 
bidding the world moves on to fulfil its 
destiny, in the same way as it tells us 
that a man’s action is the outcome of 
his will. To speak of a preceding event 
as the cause of its succeeding event, 
does not satisfy a man of reason, who 
wants to go behind such events and find 
out the real cause, the will of a living 
person. The subject is so vast that it is 
not possible to say all that I have to 
say within such a small compass. 

The second point of view may 
be taken to be the “Argument from 
design”. To ascribe the creation of this 
Universe to a “Designer” is, to the 
Theist, a matter of intuition. Whenever 
and wherever wc find any work showing 
any skill, we cannot help thinking it as 
the work of an intelligent being with 
some purpose behind it, whatever that 
may be. One who wishes to see with 
his eyes open, will no doubt perceive 
around him at every step the existence 
of skill and design of the highest order 
in the orderly rising and setting of the 
sun, the motion of the planets round the 
sun, the growth of life, the relation of 
our mental activities with the physical 
action of our brain, etc. All these point 
to the very highest order of intelligence 
controlling the Universe, who is called 
God. It is a mistake to say that gravi- 
tation, evolution and other forces of 
nature are the causes bringing the 
Universe into existence. No, certainly 
not. They are merely systems or 
processes of working or laws by which 
the orderly advancement towards 


progress is effected and the lawgiver is 
none else but God. Even David Hume, 
when one evening coming home with a 
friend, had to admit to him that “When 
one looks at the sky studded«with stars, 
he cannot but feel that it is all the work 
of an Intelligent Being.” Sir William 
Thomson in his book “Recent Advances 
in Physical Science” has definitely 
expressed his opinion that “Let no one 
imagine that, should wc ever penetrate 
this mystery ( what is life in reality ), 
wc shall thereby be enabled to produce, 
except from life, even the lowest form 
of life.” 

Perhaps I cannot do better than 
quote what Tyndall, the well-known 
scientist of his time, has said in this 
connection: — 

“The passage from the physics of 
the brain to the corresponding facts 
of consciousness is unthinkable. 
Granted that a definite thought and 
a definite molecular action occur in 
the brain simultaneously, we do not 
possess the intellectual organ nor 
apparently any rudiment of the organ 
which would enable us to pass by a 
process of reasoning from the one 
phenomenon to the other. They appear 
together, but we do not know why. 
Were our minds and senses so 
expanded, strengthened and illuniiiialcd 
as to enable us to see and feel the 
very molecules of the brain, were we 
capable of following all their motions, 
all their groupings, all their electric 
discharges, if such there be; and were 
we intimately acquainted with the 
corresponding states of thought and 
feeling, ~we should be as far as ever 
from the solution of the problem— 
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How are these physical processes 
connected with the facts of conscious- 
ness ? The chasm between the two 
classes of phenomena would still 

remain intellectually impossible.” 

• 

Now let us conclude our discussion 
about the proofs of the existence of God 
on the basis of skill and design as 
manifested in the Universe by quoting 
what the celebrated scientist Professor 
Huxley has said in this matter. “No 
doubt it is quite true that the doctrine 
of evolution is the most formidable 
opponent of all the coarser forms of 
teleology ( Argument from Design ). 
The teleology which imagines that the 
eye, such as we find it in man or 
one of the higher animals, was made 
with the precise structure it exhibits, 
for the purpose of enabling the animal 
who possesses it to see, has undoubtedly 
received its death-blow. Rut it is 
necessary to rcmembcM* that there is 
wider teleology, which is not touched 
by the doctiine of evolution, but 
actually based upon the fundamental 
proposition of evolution. The teleo- 
logical and mechanical views of nature 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive. 
On the contrary, the more purely a 
mechanist the speculator is, the more 
firmly does he assume the primordial 
molecular arrangement, of which all 
the phenomena of the Universe are 
the consequences; and the more 
completely is he thereby at the mercy 
of the Ideologist who can always defy 
him to prove that this primordial 
molecular arrangement was not intended 
to evolve the phenomena of the Universe.” 
(The Academy, Oct. 1868 ). 

Our third point of view in 
tins matter leads us to our moral 


nature. Every one of us knows it as a 
matter of fact that the ideas of right 
and wrong are firmly imprinted with- 
in us. We hear as it were whispers 
in our heart directing us to do what 
we know to be right and to shun 
what we know to be wrong. To do 
right and to shun wrong is our duty in- 
volving always a sense of responsibility. 
These moral ideas differ essentially 
from the judgments of the intellect, 
in having respectively self-approval and 
self-reproach for their ministers. Eor 
these moral ideas, we obtain the 
materials not from outside but within 
our own personality by contemplation. 
Our moral nature is a purely subjective 
thing. The eternal admonition within 
us to remain pure in heart and walk in 
the path of rectitude cannot but trike ns 
to a Supreme Lawgiver, who must be 
absolutely pure and without the slightest 
touch of vice or evil-— He 
cannot divest Himself of His nature, that 
of absolute righteousness, ft is not a 
matter of much concern in this connec- 
tion to find out the ways and means 
through which our moral nature has 
evolved and unfolded itself into a 
full-blown flower. The fact is there, 
that we find our moral nature im- 
planted within us not by ourselves, 
but necessarily by One having the 
entire control over us. Alfred Russell 
Wallace, the celebrated evolutionist 
of his time, says in his book “Natural 
Selection:” “Although the practice of 
benevolence, honesty or truth, m;iy 
have been useful to tlic tribe possess- 
ing those virtues, that docs not at all 
account for the peculiar Sanctity^ 
attached to actions which each tribe 
considers right and moral, as contrasted 
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with the very different fecliiitfs with 
which they regard what is merely 
usefiiV'" ( p. 352 ). “When the human 
spirit bows down in reverence before 
One who is infinite righteousness and 
truth, it surely is not to the idealized 
opinion of society that the worship is 
offered”. Over all our actions, our moral 
faculty claims rightful and supreme 
rule as a lawful sovereign in the midst 
of our various appetites, passions and 
powers. As a primary intuitive belief, 
this becomes a valid witness for the 
existence of God. 

In short, the moral faculty exists in 
man as an essential part of his consti- 
tution, and manifests itself in a recogni- 
tion of the eternal distinction between 
Right and Wrong, in the voice of con- 
science, the sense of responsibility and 
the passion of remorse, and thus forces 
upon us the belief in God as the 
Supreme Lawgiver to whom we are 
responsible, which is really one of the 
primary intuitive beliefs. 

Lastly, to a Theist, the most solid 
foundation of his belief in the existence 
of God is his spiritual consciousness. 
We know, as a matter of fact, that there 
is within us something called spiritual 
consciousness or Sraddha, which is quite 
distinct from the moral faculty or our 
ideas regarding the cause and effect or 
that a design must have a designer, 
although these latter help immensely in 
the complete unfoldment of Sraddhfi, 
It is owing to the existence of this 
spiritual consciousness that we do not 
remain satisfied with anything of this 
world, any knowledge or any inspiration 
that is limited, but try to realize our 
union with the Supreme Father, who is 


the refuge of all and who is Infinite and 
Perfect. This consciousness of iraddku 
is our highest privilege. It gives us an 
assurance that wc are all children of 
One who is Sinless, All-pure,, All-know- 
ing and absolutely PVee. It is because 
of this consciousness within us that the 
pure image of God is reflected in our 
soul. It is this consciousness, again, that 
assures us definitely that we do not 
belong to this earth alone; and that we 
shall have the privilege of proclaiming 
the glory of God with greater and great- 
er energy as we advance in our know- 
ledge and spirituality in our march from 
world to world. When we realize 
ourselves to be His children, it is needless 
to say that we at tlu‘ same time realize 
Him to be our Father. It is then that 
we invoke Him as our Father, our 
merciful Mother and our loving Friend. 
It is then that we re.ilize Him to be the 
eternal fountain of limitless love. This 
state of the human soul is its highest 
state. It is this state that is the broad 
foundation of spiritual religion. When 
this state is not transient but becomes 
stable and permanent, it is then tha; 
the soul can be said to have readied its 
highest goal. It is then that the spiritual 
union of the human soul with the Oversold 
is fully established. In fact, our spiritual 
consciousness cannot rest satisfied by 
keeping itself within the narrow circle 
of limitations, but wants to take rest 
at the footstool of the Infinite God. 
Through this conciousnecs we realize 
Him to be All-good and bow down before 
Him in deep reverence when we see 
Him manifesting Himself in all goodness 
before us at every step. It is His good- 
ness that leads man step by step to 
progress and covers him with divinity. 
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It is the good God who has implanted 
in us the certainty of victory in the end 
to righteousness and the unreasoned 
reverence for good men. No use in 
denying i^ existence by merely analys- 
ing it, as the undeniable fact stands there 
l liat hundreds and thousands of saints and 
sages have borne and still bear testimony 
to the existence of spiritual conscious- 
ness. It is this that gives a theist a 
place of absolute rest in God even when 
sulTcring from deep earthly sorrow and 
sickness, and makes him acknowledge 
Him to be “dearer than all the riches of 
this world, dearer than his wife and 
sons and dearest of all his dear things.’* 
To him “the limitless and Infinite Being 
is the source of all joy and happiness, 
and not the limited things.** 

The final resting place of our finite 
intuitive beliefs is the Infinite Person or 
()od. It is His immutable laws that 
make this Universe, with its evcrchang- 
iiig phenomena, unfold itself and move 
on to its goal of all-round good and 
allround progress. 

Let us now and the whole world 
with us proclaim without the least hesi- 
tation that our will, our knowledge, our 
moral n.iture and our spiritual conscious- 
ness, all stand as glowing witnesses 
to the Self-existent Supreme Being, out 
oi wliose breath has this Universe come 
into existence. 

(A 4. Can you narrate any inci- 
dents of your life which may go to 


strengthen our belief in the existence 
and mercy of God ? 

Ans:-- Any number of such incidents 
may no doubt be narrated. In fact, 
every momimt of my life, I get response 
whenever I invoke Him with all my 
heart. Having experienced His fatherly 
blessings and motherly mercy and love 
at every step, it is not possible to narrate 
in details every such experience. I can 
only shed tears of joy in response to 
anyone requesting me to narrate inci- 
dents of my life to show His unlimited 
mercy to me. Whatever incidents I may 
narrate, may not be believed by out- 
siders as facts, but may be considered 
as objects of my hallucination, or at least 
of my imagination. Besides, the inci- 
dents that may appear to me as of great 
importance may appear to others as 
extremely trifling. To the person having 
experience of (iod*s mercy, a halo of 
sacred ness surrounds such incidents, 
which he does not like to sec torn 
asunder with the tainted breath of 
scepticism. I therefore refrain with 
apologies from narrating any such inci- 
dents of my life. This imicli I may be 
allowed to say that, had it not been for 
such incidents to prove divine response 
and mercy, I would not have realized 
God as my loving Father and merciful 
jMothcr and P'rieiid of friends, as, by the 
grace of God, I have been able to do in 
however small a degree it may be. 


Science of Worship. 


M an docs not j?ct full satisfac- 
tion from sensual pleasures. 
He always feels that he is in 
want of something. He is restless and 
discontented. Then he longfs to come 
into conscious communion with the 
Lord of the Universe and to obtain 
inimortality and everlasting peace. 
This ultimate craving of a man finds 
its satisfaction in worship. The individ- 
ual soul desires to unite himself with 
his father, the Supreme Soul. This is 
done through worship. Love and 
devotion naturally rise up in his heart 
when he hears the glory and greatness 
of the Lord. An object of worship is 
therefore necessary for man to pour 
forth his love and devotion into. 
Worship helps spiritual evolution .and 
eventually brings the devotee face to 
face with God. The formless and infinite 
Nir^nna Brahma, who cannot be com- 
prehended by the limited and finite 
human mind, assumes forms for the 
pious worship of the devotees. 

Worship is the expression of love 
and devotion by the devotee to the 
Lord, of extreme reverence towards 
Him, of keen longing to be in conscious 
communion with Him, of eager aspiration 
to be always at His feet, of intense 
craving to be united with Him. The 
devotee feels the pang of his separation 
from the Lord, sheds profuse tears, and 
sings His praise, glory, splendour and 
greatness. Worship may take the form 


By Swami .Sivananda, 

of prayer, of praise, of meditation or of 
Kirtan, 

Worship differs according to the 
growth and evolution of the individual. 
There is nature-worship. P.irsets 
worship the clement fire. We Hindus 
worship the Ganges, the cow, tlu^ 
aswattha (peopul) tree, etc. In the Vcd.is 
there are hymns to Indra, Varuna, Agrii 
and Vayu, who represent the various 
elements. There is hero-worship. Great 
heroes like Sivaji and Napoleon ar«* 
worshipped even now. In hero-worship 
the individual imbibes the virtues of 
the person whom he worships. Birth- 
day cclel)rations of great persons are 
forms of worship. Then there is relic- 
worship. Hairs and bones of departed 
souls are also worshipped. Then there 
is the Pifr-worship, or worship of 
forefathers. 

There is worship of Gurus, R^is 
and Devatas. As man evolves, he passes 
from one stage of worship to aiiotlu r. 
The lower stages drop down by tlu iii- 
selves. A man of a higher stage shouki 
not condemn his brother who is in a 
lower stage. One should not forget the 
underlying, indwelling, interpenetrating 
one essence or Intelligence when he 
docs the worship of any kind. The 
fundamental object in worship is union 
with the Lord who pervades or permeates 
all these names and forms, by develop- 
ing intense love. Iswara has different 
aspects or forms such as Brahma, Visim, 
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giva, R&ma, Rrsna, Gatiapati,Kartikeya, 
Durga, LaksmI, Saraswati, Indra, Agni 
and so on; but, in whatever name and 
form we worship Him, it is Iswara who 
is adored. The devotion goes to the 
Lord. . • 

All are worshipping the one basic 
Reality, Iswara. The differences are 
only differences in name and form on 
account of differences in the worshippers. 
Worship of Lord Jesus or Lord Buddha 
or Lord Mahavira is really worship of 
Iswara only. These are all His forms. 

“However men approach Me, even 
so do I welcome them; for the path men 
take from every side is mine, O Partha.” 

( Gita IV. 1 1 ) 

“Any devotee who seeketh to worship 
with faith any such aspect, I verily 
bestow unswerving faith in respect of 
that aspect on that man.” 

( Gita VII. 21 ) 

Ignorant, petty-minded people fight 
unnecessarily amongst themselves and 
disturb the peace of the country. The 
essentials of all religions are the same. 
Non-essentials must differ. There is 
quarrel on these non-essentials only. 
“One should attain salvation by right 
living, by speaking truth, by celibacy, 
by loving all, by developing virtuous 
qualities, by meditation, by devotion.” 

The term sadhana comes from the 
root sadh^ which means ‘to exert, to 
endeavour to get a particular result or 
siddJii' He who does the attempt is 
called a sadkaka. If he achieves the 
desired result, siddhi^ he is called a 
stddka. A fully developed siddha is one 
who has attained full knowledge of 
2 


Brahma, Self-Realization or Darsan of 
God is not possible without sddhana. 
Any spiritual practice is called sadhana. 
Sadhana and ahhyasa are synonymous 
terms. That which is obtained through 
sadhana is sadhya ( God or Brahma ). 

Upasand means worship. It means 
to sit near God. One who docs Updsand 
is an Updsaka, The object of worship 
is Updsya. UpTisand is a broad term 
which includes all forms of worship. 
It includes meditation, Japa^ daily 
Sandhya, prayer, recitation of stolras or 
laudatory hymns. Updsand is of two 
kinds, viz. Ahamgraha Updsand or 
meditation on Nirguna Nirakara Brahma 
and Sagitna Updsand or meditation on 
Iswara ( with form and attributes ). The 
former is called Avyakta Updsand, and 
the latter Vyakta Updsand, Updsand is 
again either gross ( sthula ) or ( suk^ma ), 
according as the object of worship is 
concrete or abstract. He who worships a 
concrete image, rings bells and offers 
sandal paste, flowers, etc. does gross 
form of worship. Whereas he who 
visualizes the image of his htadeva, 
meditates on it and offers mental offer- 
ings docs subtle form of worship. 
Mditasa Phjd is Snksma Updsand, 

Puja comes from the Sanskrit root 
puj, which means ‘to worship.’ Pli]d is 
a simple form of worship. A picture or 
image is used for worship. IMantras are 
recited. Water is poured over the image. 
Flowers are offered. Sandal paste is 
applied. Naivcdya ( food ) and arghya 
(water for hands) are offered. Camphor 
and incense are burnt. The devotee pours 
forth his love and devotion to the Deity 
who is hidden in the picture or image. 
One important point is that he who docs 
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Puja must abandon the idea of owner- 
ship of the articles of worship, etc. and 
must think that all the articles and 
wealth belong^ to In's Isjadcva and that 
he is only their care-taker or custodian. 
Then only his worship will bring the 
desired result. Prostrations, ofTcrings, 
etc, arc outer worship. Meditation is 
inner worship. 

Lord gives a description of 

worship to Uddhava in Book XI of 
Sfimad BhTiiHavata. “The Sun, fire, earth 
or clay, water, a Brahman, any image of 
Mine in the concrete, clearly thought 
out as seated in the lie art, may be wor- 
shipped in My name sincerely with such 
articles as could be obtained by him. 
The worship should be sincere and 
whole-hearted and the devotee should 
imagine Me as his preceptor. The 
devotee should perform My worship for 
obtaining My grace and not for any 
other object. In ordinary images, I 
should be invoked and released at every 
time of worship. I can be pictured in 
the mind. The worship of My image in 
the heart should be with accessories 
pictured in the mind. 

“The image should be washed or 
bathed, cleaned and adorned with orna- 
ments and marks. The devotee should 
not rise in the midst of worship to get 
articles. Once seated in worship, he 
must finish it before he rises for any- 
thing. He should be seated on darhha 
grass or any oilier clean seat. lie must 
put My image facing north or cast or 
must himself sit facing north or east. 
He must sit facing Me or sideways. 
( The devotee must be facing the north 
while the image is put facing the cast ). 
He should repeat the Mantras for purify- 


ing himself. He should clean his body 
by control of breath. He should sit 
quiet and meditate on Me for some time. 

“He should fancy Me as seated in a 
lotus with eight petals, overflqwing with 
fragrance and radiant with light. The 
emblems, viz., the Conch, Discus, Macc 
and Lotus, the gem known as 
Koustubha, the necklace, and the mark 
or spot in the chest called Sri vatsa, should 
be imagined at the proper places and 
worshipped. Sandal wood, saffron, 
camphor and other fragrant articles 
should be used. Purusa-Sukta and other 
.sacred literature should be repeated. My 
devotee may adorn Me with cloth, gems, 
sacred thread, sandal paste, flowers, 
saffron paste and scented unguents, etc. 
The devotee should give water for wash- 
ing the feet uchamana (water to sip), 
sandal, words of greeting, invitation 
and hospitality He should 

also burn incense and camphor and 
wave lights at My altar. He can sing 
aloud hymns in My praise. He can sing 
songs descriliing my various deeds 
and achievements and dance in My 
.shrine. He should seek My grace, pro- 
strating himself duly before Me. Placing 
his head on My feet, he .should ask for 
My grace to protect him and save him 
from the wheel of births and deaths. 

“The devotee should adorn himself 
with the flowers and sandal used in 
such worship. He may worship Me in 
any form, in all objects, or in himself in 
the manner that appeals most to his 
mind and inclinations, as I am immanent 
in all things. My devotee worshipping 
me thus with rituals, Mantras or both 
attains not only bliss and self-Rcalizatioii 
but also all things he desires. Py 
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building temples and altars, etc. devotees 
attain power over all the worlds. By 
worship of Me they attain Brahmaloka.** 

The d^evotee invokes the Deity into 
the image by what are called the wel- 
coming ( Avahana ) and life-infusing 
(Pranaprati^tka ) ceremonies. When the 
worship is over, he bids the Deity depart. 
This is called Visarjana. The offerings 
of water, light, fragrance, sandal, flowers, 
etc. to God are called Upachdra, 

The mind is purified by constant 
worship. It is filled with good and 
pure thoughts. Repetition of worship 
strengthens the good Saijiskaras. “As a 
man thinketh, so he becomes.’* This is 
the psychological law. The mind of a 
man who trains himself in thinking good, 
holy thoughts develops a tendency to 
think good thoughts. His character is 
moulded and transformed by continued 
good thoughts. When the mind thinks 
of the image of God during worship, 
the mental substance actually assumes 
the form of the image. The impression 
of the object is left in the mind. This 
is called a samskdra. When the act is 
repeated very often, the samskdra gains 
strength by repetition, and a tendency 
or habit is formed in the mind. He 
who entertains thoughts of divinity 
becomes transformed actually into the 
Divinity Himself by constant thinking 
and meditation. Ills bhdva or disposition 
is purified and divinized. The meditator 
and the meditated, the worshipper and 
the worshipped, the thinker and the 
thought, become one and the same. 
This is Samddhi, This is the fruit of 
worship or Updsand, 

Man sows an action pr thought and 
reaps a habit of doing or thinking. He 


sows a habit and reaps a character. He 
sows a character and reaps a destiny. 
Habit is second nature or rather first 
nature itself. Man has made his own 
destiny by thinking and acting. He can 
change his destiny. He is the master 
of his own destiny. There is no doubt 
about it. By right thinking and strong 
PxiriisCirtha he can become master of his 
destiny. Markandeya changed his 
destiny through tapas and worship of 
Lord Siva. Viswamitra became a 
Brahmarsi through vigorous tapas and 
changed his destiny. You can also do 
so, if you have a strong will and iron 
determination. Savitri changed the 
destiny of her husband, Satyavan, 
through her power of Pdtivraia ( exclu- 
sive devotion to her lord ). Just as you 
can change your mode of writing, 
so also you can change your 
destiny by changing your mode of 
thinking. Now you are thinking “I am 
Mr. so and so,** by identifying yourself 
with the body and other Upadhis or 
limiting adjuncts. Now start the anti- 
current. Think ‘T am Brahma, I am 
the immortal Self in all. I am all- 
pervading light, intelligence or pure 
consciousness.** Your destiny will be 
changed. Just as you think, so you 
will become. This is the Sddhana, 
This is the Ahatngraha-updsand, 
Practise it steadily. Feel and realize. 

The Brahmacharis ( celibates ) and 
householders should do their Sandhyor 
vandana at the proper time every 
morning and evening, if not at noon 
also. Sandhyd is the point of junction 
of two periods of time. There is a 
special manifestation of force and purity 
at Sandhyd, The student will derive 
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immense benefit by doing Sandhya at 
these meeting-points of two periods of 
time. Arghya with repetition of Gayatri 
should be given to the Sun at the proper 
time. You will have wonderful health, 
vigour, vitality and a pure, sharp 
intellect. At the present moment, college 
students and householders have entirely 
neglected their Sandhya. Their minds 
have been charged with the poison 
of materialism. They have become 
deluded by some extraneous, morbid 
influence and intoxication. They have 
become slayers of Atma. “Eat, drink, 
and be merry,’* is their philosophy. 
Poor self-deluded souls ! How long will 
you continue this state of affairs ? Do 
not kill the soul within. Awake. Arise. 
Purify. Do Sandhya. Understand and 
realize its potency and efficacy. Do some 
form of worship and realize the splen- 
dours of Atma. Regain your lost divinity. 

Our college students have become 
creatures of vile imitation. They have 
imitated the West in smoking, putting 
on pants, hats, boots, neck-ties and 
collars, cropping the hair, applying 
scents to handkerchiefs, etc. They have 
not imbibed their various virtuous 
qualities such as self-sacrifice, patriotism, 
the spirit of service, punctuality, 
perseverance, tolerance, etc. Trousers 
are not needed in a warm country like 
India. Adopting the western way of 
dressing makes the living costly and 
luxurious. You run into debts and find 
it difficult to make both ends meet. 
There are great disadvantages in wear- 
ing tight collars. They obstruct free 
circulation of blood to the brain and 
bring on headache, etc. There is some 
purpose in the creation of long hairs on 
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the head by God. They protect you 
from sunstroke. Our college students 
have developed wrong Saijiskaras. Mr. 
Biharilal, an M. Sc. student, standing 
in a false dignified pose with a cigarette 
in one hand, and putting his other 
hand in one of the pockets of his trou- 
sers, says: “I have no faith in Hindu 
religion and philosophy: in performing 
Sandhya^ in the Vedas and our old Rsis. 
What is there in throwing water against 
the sun, repeating some Mantras ? It is 
all superstition and ignorance. My 
father is a foolish man. I believe in the 
theories of Mr. Fergusson and Lauder 
Brunton. They are quite rational. I am 
a rationalist. They appeal to my reason. 
They are sound and tenable.” Our friend 
Bihari is puffed up with egoistic intoxi- 
cation. He is a young man with throb- 
bing pulsation. He has no experience of 
the world. He is just a raw recruit. 
He does not know how far his present 
qualification will befit him in the ensu- 
ing battle of life, although he secs the 
miserable condition of his M. Sc. 
brethren who are enrolled in the register 
of unemployment. He has no idea of 
the difficulties of his old father who lias 
spent all the money he obtained by 
selling his property in his education. 
He can earn Rs. 55-4-6 as an Assistant 
Chemist in a sugar factory, if at all Jic 
can get a chance or vacancy. Still look 
at his egoism and false pride. He has 
not anything for improving his soul 
and getting peace. 

If Professor James Brown, Scientist, 
of the Harward or Yale University 
writes a book on Hindu Sandhya^ 
bringing some rotten theory on vibra- 
tions and electrons and the magnetic 
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force of “Mantras”, this will appeal to 
our poor Bihari Lai. He will at once 
purchase that book and begin to perform 
bis Sandhya. This is the present de- 
plorable condition of our college boys. 
Those who live in the Pitrloka have got 
psychic powers such as clairvoyance, 
clairaudience, etc. They can hear the 
Mantras that arc recited by their 
children. Radio waves travel seven 
times round the world within a second. 
If this is true, the vibrations of Mantras 
can reach the subtle ears of our Pitrs or 
ancestors in the Pitrloka. 

My dear college students, the hope 
and glory of India ! Open your eyes now. 
Do not be puffed up with your false 
learning. Develop faith in the Vedas 
and in the power of Mantras. Study 
llie book “Garland of letters’* written 
by the late Sir John Woodroffe ( Arthur 
Avalon ) on the efficacy of repetition of 
Mantras. Do Sandhya and Gayatn-Japa 
daily. Give up vile imitations. Get a 
thorough overhauling of the wrong Saiii- 
.sk liras you have developed through bad 
association. Your brain needs thorough 
Hushing. Study Upanisads, Vo::a- 
vamljiii, BraJma-SvAras^ Bhai^araia and 
Si i Sankara’s works. Here you will find 
real solace and genuine peace. All tlie 


Western philosophers have declared:“We 
are Christians by birth and faith, but we 
can find the peace which the mind wants 
and the satisfaction the soul needs only 
in the Upanisads of the Hindu Rsis and 
Seers.” 

The Science of worship is grand, 
magnanimous and sublime. It takes 
the devotee from the lowest rung of the 
ladder of Hhakti, step by step, to the 
loftiest heights of Para Bhakii and 
Ahamgraha UpasanCif wherein he realizes 
the Self in all beings and all beings in 
the Self. It starts from worship of an 
image or picture in temples and ends in 
the highest realization of unity of Self 
or supra-cosraic consciousness. “All 
indeed is Vf.siideva.” “All is verily 
BraJmd\ It frees the devotee from the 
round of births and deaths and confers 
immortality, highest bliss, and everlast- 
ing peace. 

May the atheists, socialists and 
materialists lift up their heads and open 
ihcir eyes to realize the Divine glory 
and feel the Divine presence by worship! 
May the attitude of worship dawn on 
us and help us to cross this ocean of 
Samsara ! May we all practise worship 
of God whole-heartedly and shine in 
Divine Splendour ! 


Supreme joy is for this Yogi whose mind is peaceful, whose passion- 
nature is calmed, who is sinless and of the nature of the Eternal. 

—Snmad Bliagavadg’ita, 

That alone is Karma which does not make for bondage and that alone 
IS learning which makes for emancipation. All other actions are mere drudgery 
and all other branches of learning are mere arts. — Bhakta Prahlada. 



Thirteen Vital Points 


-By Jayadayal Goyandka, 

1. Every member of the twice-born* classes ( viz., the Brahmans or the 
priestly class, the Ksatriyas or the warrior class and the Vaisyas or the mercantile 
class ) who wears the sacred thread should perform his Sandhya at least twice 
every day ( /. <?., every morning and evening ) at the proper time ( viz., before 
sunrise and sunset respectively ). Prayer said at the proper time is conducive of 
excellent results. It should be remembered in this connection that seeds sown in 
the proper season only yield a bumper crop. One who performs his Sandhya at the 
right time in the mornings and evenings can develop his spiritual powers to the 
same extent as Maharsi Jaratkaruf of the ancient times. 

According to the canons of Sanatana Dhariua or the Ancient Yedio Religion, 
which enjoins strict division of labour on the principle of heredity and natural selection, 
only those who aro horn of Braliinan, Kshatriya or Vaisya parents are entitled to study tho 
Vedas after they have been invested with tho sacred thread. Tims they alone aro porniit- 
tod to repeat tho Gayairi Mantra^ whicli is tho essence of the Vedas and tho main part of 
tho Sandhya, This, however, does not moan that those who do not belong to tho twice- 
born classes aro doharvod frojii attaining tho goal of human cxistonco. They can roach tho 
same goal by worslnpping God in their own way, by repeating the sacred names of God 
and saying their prayers in Sanskrit or their owui inotlior-toiigue, hy studying tho 
Mahabharata ( which is known as tho fiftli Veda ) and tlio Puranas and other sacred books, 
and performing tlioir own legitimato duties in a spirit of servico to tho Lord. 

t Maliarshi Jaratkaru was a pious llralunaii who was strictly punctual in tho porfor- 
manco of liis daily Sandhya. lie married a girl of tho sanio name oiitiio express undorstaiidiiig 
that ho would leave lier if she did aiiytliing against his will. Oneday, it so liapponod that tho 
sago fell asleep in the afternoon and did not wako up till it was time for him to say his ovoiiing 
Ijrayors. Fearing lest her liiishand should miss tho liour when ho usually perforiiicil his 
Sandhya and tlius incur the sin of dolin(|uoncy, she summoned her courage to rouse him 
oven at tho risk of incurring liis displeasure. As was foarotl, the sago resented his huiug 
thus disturhod in his sleep and asked Iiis wife to show cause why ho should not leave lier 
inasmuch as she had heon guilty of hroaoli of contract. The faithful wife told him thatslio 
had taken tlio risk of displeasing him simply in order to.savo liim from tlio sin of missing 
tho hour of Sandhya, To this tho sago replied tliat the foolish woman did not know how 
great lier liusband was and that her fears wore groundless inasmuch as tho sun could not 
go out of sight without receiving his olTorings of water ( Arghya ), The sago had pleased 
tho Sungod so much hy his strict punctuality in performing tho Sandhya that ho could 
not conceive of tho sun going away witliout receiving liis oirorings. So saying, the sago loft 
his homo and retired into tho jungle, assuring his faithful wife that she would bo blessed 
with a son before long and should spend tho rest of her life in bringing up tho child. 
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2. The Vedas and other sacred books bestow the highest praise on the 
Gaydtf^t Mantra as the heart of the Vedas. Hence those who have been initiated 
into this Mantra should repeat it in a hallowed place, after finishing their ablutions, 
as long as they conveniently can. They should repeat it at least lOS times every 

morning and evening. 

• 

3. The following Mantra, comprising sixteen names of the Lord, has been 
spoken of very highly in the Kaltsantaranofanisad— 

^ ^ m TTJT ^ I fJJiT %% 11 

This can be repeated by any one at any ])lacc, at any lime and in any 
condition. This is a very useful Mantra and is fraught with immense possibilities. 
There is, however, no bar against anyone repeating any other Mantra or any other 
name of the Lord, all His names being equally holy. 

4. All of us should read and study the Btiai^avadi^'iia, which is a universal 
book and does not condemn any religion. It prescribes wajEs and means of attaining 
God for individuals of every capacity and inclination and does not debar any one 
from realizing the highest goal of human existence. Mere reading of the Gita 
without grasping its meaning can do a lot of good, but it is better to read even one 
chapter of the Gita with an eye to its meaning than to repeat the whole of it without 
understanding its meaning. Hence every one of us should try to read at least one 
cliapter of the Gita with an eye to its meaning every day. This, however, does not 
preclude the study of other sacred books of Hindu Religion or any other religion. 

5. Those who believe in idol-worship should iii.stal in their house a stone or 
metal image of their Istadeva ( beloved lord ) and worship it with loving devotion 
every day. This practice is helpful in developing their faith in and devotion to 
God, leaves good impressions on the tablet of their mind, and proves a very good 
means of utilizing their time. 

b. All of us should devote at least one hour daily to the practice of medita- 
tion and should try to fix our mind on the unmanife.st or manifest aspect of the 
IVity, whichever appeals to us, in a S 'cludc.l place according to verses 10 to 13 of 
Chapter VI of the Glia. This will w ish away our sins and put a stop to the 
vagaries of our mind and help us a good deal in advancing on the path of spiritual 
unfoldmcnt. 

7. Every householder belonging to the twice-born classes should perform 
the rite known as Bali-vaihoadeva ( in which oblations of cooked food are made to 
Jill deities through the medium of fire as well as to all creatures ) before taking 
meals, as it epitomizes the five daily sacrifices which it is obligatory on every 
householder to perform in expiation of the un ivoidable sins involved in household 
life. 
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8. One should perform all his legitimate duties, including those necessary 

for keeping his body and soul together, while thinking all the time of the name and 
form of the Lord. ( vide Gita VIII. 7 ) 

9. God being immanent in the whole universe, service of all creatures 
inhabiting the universe is His service. Hence one who seeks to attain^ the highest 
perfection should make special endeavours to gratify all by discharging one’s 
legitimate duties by them, looking upon them as so many images of God. 

( vide Gita XVIII. Ah ) 

10. Even if you find yourself unable, or have no inclination somehow, to 
give anything to a beggar who knocks at your door, you should at least treat him 
with humility, respect and love. 

11. Every one of God’s creatures is a veritable image of God by virtue of 
its being a part of Ilis very being. Hence we should abstain from reviling and 
entertaining feelings of disgust, hatred and vindictiveness towards all and try to 
extend disinterested and pure love towards them. 

12. One should associate with those selfless and virtuous men who have 
faith in and attachment to God and religion and should derive special benefit from 
their company by following their precepts and intentions. 

13. With a view to developing BJiakti (love of God), ( spiritual 

insight ), dispassion and religious merit one should study the various scriptures 
including the Vedas, the Smrtis and other texts and should elevate the Self hy 
grasping their meaning through the process of Sravana ( listening to discourses ) 
and Mariana ( intellection ). 


One who is sceptic, has an unsteady mind, lacks in faith, is cowardly 
and given to anxiety and is a slave to passions can never be happy even 
in a dream. Such a person even though possessing untold wealth and power, 
is nevertheless unlucky. 

’--J at nil Shir as. 

A wise man should always associate with great men. Intercourse witli 
great men brings various kinds of happiness, just as birds who nestle on 
big trees get delicious fruits in abundance to cat and also derive j^reat 
comfort from its cool shade. 


— Dhammapada. 



Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa 


T HR most noticeable feature in 
the life of Sri Ramakrishna 
is his earnest search for God 
and a burning desire to see God in a 
human shape. During the period of 
Ills Sadhana he used to say “Mother, 
I am calling you so much; do you not 
hear ? You appeared before Ram- 
prasad.* Will you not appear before 
me?” Sri Ramakrishna describes his 
feelings at that time in the following 
words:— “I was feeling unbearable pain 
because I had not yet had a vision 
of the Divine Mother. I thought that 
I would never be able to see Her. 
It appeared to me that there was no 
necessity for this life of mine. Suddenly 
I saw the sword which was lying in 
the room in which there was Her 
image. I ran madly to catch it with 
the intent of putting an end to my 
life at once when I was blessed with 
the divine vision and fell senseless on 
the ground.” 

Another noticeable feature in his 
life is his faith in the ^astras. When 
he was appointed a priest in the temple 
at Dakshineshwar, he did not take 
rice of that temple, because it was built 
and endowed by Rani Rashmani, who 
belonged to a low caste. His elder 

* He was a saint who lived near Naihati 
in Bengal. Goddess Kali appeared in person 
liotore him. Ills songs are very popular in 
Bengal. 
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By Basanta Kumar Chatterjee, M, A. 

brother tried hard to persuade him 
and at last he agreed to take rice 
cooked by himself on the bank of the 
Ganges. At night he took Puris ( cakes 
of flour fried in ghee) of the temple 
and wept saying “Mother, you have made 
me take the food of a Kaivarta ( the 
caste of Rani Rashmani ).” Swami 
Saradananda, his biographer, makes the 
following comments on this event: 
“Such conduct was the result of his 
absolute faith in the commandiiicnts 
of the Sastras and sages. Such faith 
curbs oiie*s pride, conduces to spiritual 
improvement and makes one ultimately 

fit for the truth 

If we proceed to realize spiritual 
truths with firm faith in the commands 
of the Sastras, then we shall be able 
to attain truth, liberality and everlasting 
peace; otherwise not.” Again he writes 
on page 20 of his book “Sri Rama- 
krishna-Lila-Prasanga”:— “The Risliis 
saw the truth. Our intellect is clouded 
with Avidya and hence we cannot see 
the truth. By means of prolonged 
Sadhana the Risliis could remove the 
Avidya and they could sec the truth.” 
It is needless to say that in this matter 
Swami Saradananda wrote what he got 
from his preceptor Sri Ramakrishna. 
It may be observed in this connection 
that the view that the Sastras are 
infallible was not only the view of 
Sri Ramakrishna but was also the view 
of other Hindu sages such as Sankara- 
charya, Ramanuja, Sri Chaitanya, Tulasi- 
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das, Tailang Swami and others. In fact, 
it is expressly laid down in the 
where Sri Ki-sna says: — 




“The Sastras are the authority for 
deciding what should be done and what 
should not be done.” 

By the Sastras are meant the Vedas 
including the Upanisads, the Pur anas, 
the Riimayana^ the Mahahharata and 
the Smrtis by Manu, Yajhavalkya and 
others. Many statements of the Sistras 
are considered to be mere prejudices by 
the modern English-educated people. 
But Sri Ramakrishna believed them to 
be true. Thus, the Sastras refer to 
the miraculous powers of the water of 
the Ganges, which are considered hardly 
creditable by modern people. But 
Sri Ramakrishna believed them lo be 
literally true. So he said that one 
who lived on the bank of the Ganges 
had his heart pure as the gods, and 
became religious by nature. He said 
that a mind polluted by worldly thoughts 
can be rendered pure by drinking the 
water of the Ganges. He used to 
sprinkle the water of the Ganges on 
a place which was occupied by a man 
whose thoughts were engrossed with 
worldly matters. The Sastras declare 
that when a man dies in Benares, God 
Siva appears before him at the time 
of his death and whispers into his ears 
the Mantra of salvation. When Sri 
Ramakrishna went to Benares, he 
said that he witnessed with his own 
eyes that Ciod Siva did actually do 
what is s.iid in the Sastras. He was 
overpowered by feelings of ecstasy in 
some of the important places of 
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pilgrimage. He would eagerly seek the 
company of sages and spend with joy 
much time discussing the Sastras. 
Again in page 143 of his book the same 
biographer writes: “When Sri Rania- 
krishna had any divine vision or 
perception, he could not be sure that 
it was true until it agreed with the 
vision or perception of other sages as 
recorded in the Sastras and until lu' 
got those visions by adopting the method 
laid down in the Sastras.” On pages 
277-278 of his book he writes: “Although 
he was nearly illiterate, he followed 
the commandments of the Sastras 
throughout his life”. 

It is true that, after he had 
attained Siddhi or divine conimuniojj, 
he would occasionally take food louchctl 
by Mohammedans. The fact is that, 
when a man attains God, it is no longer 
necessary for him to follow any beaten 
track, although such God-attained men 
do generally follow the beaten track in 
actual practice as a habit and in order 
to set a noble example before others. 
So long as a man does not attain ( iO(!, 
he should follow the path which w...s 
adopted by Sri Ramakrishna before hr 
attained Stddhi2>Xi^ that path was, as 
have pointed out before, in strict accor- 
dance with the S?AStras. When a man 
attains God, all worldly distinctions 
vanish before his eyes. He will make no 
distinction not only between high and 
low but also between good and bad. Bor 
he will see Brahma in everything and he 
will sec nothing but Brahma^ Ihit 
ordinary persons must make certain 
distinctions. They must make such 
distinctions between a Hindu and a 
Mohammedan, a Brahman and a Sddra, 
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as are laid down in the Sastras, although 
he should try to realize that there is one 
Ood in all human beings. The fact that 
Sri Ramakrishna realized that there was 
no distinction between a Brahman and 
a ^udra, or that he took food from the 
hand of a Mohammedan on a few occa- 
sions after attaining does not 

justify an ordinary Hindu*s casting aside 
.ill distinctions of caste and race, 
because to do so would amount to a 
violation of the fiastras and would 
therefore go against the explicit injunc- 
tions of Sri Ramakrishna and all other 
sages. It may also be observed that if 
the divine vision of Sri Ramakrishna 
be an argument for discarding all dis- 
tinctions of race and caste, it would 
be an equally good argument for dis- 
carding all distinction between clean- 
liness and uiiclcanlincss, between virtue 
and vice; for all such distinctions 
vanished in the eyes of Sri Ramakrishna 
after he had obtained the divine vision. 

In connection with the life of Sri 
Ramakrishna we hear frequently the 
term Sarva-lJharma-Samanvaya, i, «•.. 
reconciliation of all religions. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the general 
pnbiic understand this word correctly 
and know what were the views of Sri 
Ramakrishna about it. It, of course, 
means that all religions arc true. But 
it does not mean that some rules of one 


religion may be combined with some 
rules of another religion and the com- 
bined path may be considered to be a 
true path leading to God. When a man 
follows a particular religion, he should 
also observe the rules and restrictions 
laid down in that religion. These rules 
and restrictions may not be necessary 
for a person following a diflerent 
religion, but they must not be viokvted 
by a person who professes the religion 
in which the rules are laid down. 
Thus, a Mohammedan should follow the 
rules laid down in his religion, e. g., 
about taking of pork and wine; he may 
not say that because pork and wine are 
allowed in Christian religion, and 
because all religions are true, therefore 
he also may take them with impunity. 
A Christian may take them with 
impunity, but not a Mohammedan. 
Similarly a Hindu must follow the rules 
laid down in the §astras about the foods 
which he may not take and the manner 
in which he should take them. He may 
not say that, because such rules are 
absent in Mohammedanism or Christian- 
ity and as all religions are one, therefore 
he need not observe these rules, even 
though he may be a Hindu. That would 
be a perversion of the doctrine of Sarva- 
Dharma-Samanvaya and would be 
directly against the teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramaluinsa as is clear 
from his example and precept. 





The Blessed Vision 


f T was the night of the memorable 
driy of the year, the day on which 
the Sun began to change his career 
from the south to the north. The south 
is proverbially regarded as the abode 
of death; hence the period of the sun’s 
motion towards the south is a dark 
period for human welfare. It is the 
critical day on which all humanity sets 
its back against the south and moves 
towards the north, as the sun himself 
has done. 

I met a Sadhu who chanced to come 
to my house. I asked him what he 
wanted. He said he desired nothing. 
Then I wondered what for he was walk- 
ing from house to house. I questioned 
him why he had made his appearance 
before me. The revered guest beck- 
oned to me to go near him and told 
me he had some secret to impart to 
me. I looked at him with surprise and 
requested him to reveal the secret. The 
Sadhu then opened a bag that was hang- 
ing under his shoulders and took out of 
it a black thick paste and rolled it into 
a pill. He put it into the palm of my 
hand and said, “This is a divine Anjan; 
use it by applying it to your eyelids and 
you will see the Truth of things. I am 
giving this to you out of free will and 
pleasure—God inspires me to do it. 
Take it and reap its benefits.'* The 
Sadhu disappeared. 

Time for supper approached. I 
took my meal a little later and retired 


By N. Subbaramaiya^^ B. A., B. L. 

from the company of my friends. I took 
the Divine Anjan and applied it to 
my eyes. It was my habit to see my 
cash every night before going to bed. 
Not that I was a millionaire. Nor was 
I a pauper without any savings. But, 
to be plain, the world had every reason 
to call me a miser. Day after day, I 
hoarded the little coins without giving 
much scope for them to escape out of 
my hands. By slow degrees, they grew 
greater and greater in number until at 
last I was obliged to convert them into 
notes. Thus I was master of fifty 
hundred-rupee notes and five hundred 
rupee coins. When I am laying bare 
the whole contents of my treasure, there 
is no harm in making mention of its 
gold aspect also. A hundred sovereigns 
were also kept in safe custody in a silver 
tumbler in the very same place where 
the bundle of fifty hundred-rupee notes 
and five hundred rupee coins were 
stored. This little treasure— the earn- 
ings and savings of not less than twenty 
hard and strenuous years — was the centre 
of all ray life and anxiety. I had taken 
the greatest precautions to prevent all 
foreign eyes from being cast upon it. 
The room wherein it had been lodged 
was protected by strong wooden doors 
reinforced by iron bars. It allowed no 
ray of light into its apartments. There, 
inside an iron safe securely locked, were 
the contents of my treasure, the details 
of which I have given above, 
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I paid my accustomed visit to the 
safe room with the Atijan rubbed to my 
eyelids. I opened the iron bars and 
doors and entered it with a small lamp 
in my hand. I unlocked the iron safe 
and took out the notes, cash and sover- 
eigns. What should you think my 
surprise was ? They were not the silent 
bundle of notes, and coins that I used to 
sec every day. They appeared before me 
in their true colour, all so many little 
spirits imprisoned within the four walls 
of my iron safe. They had a body and 
a power of speech which was percep- 
tible to me only then. As I took them 
out of the iron safe, they broke out into 
a ghastly laugh, which threw me out of 
my senses. The moment I recovered 
myself, I heard one of them, evidently a 
loader spirit, with the sovereign body 
speaking out, “O miser, how long is this 
sentence of imprisonment upon us ? 
TCvcn the legal code of any civilized 
Oovcrmiicnt does not contemplate 
imprisonment for over a period of 
twenty years, but we are consigned to 
this hellish dungeon without any hope 
of release in any future time. Under 
what law do you hold us in subjection 
for so many years ? If there is no way of 
escape by legitimate means, wc are ready 
to fight out our war of Independence 
fmcl obtain our freedom.” 

I was stunned at the insolent oratory 
of the Sovereign spirit. That speech 
im t with the applause of all the other 
spirits— even the little ones with the 
rupee bodies, uniting in one hoarse voice, 
c>^pressed their appreciation of their 
leader’s harangue. I had thought all 

money was my property, that I had 
^ rig:ht to secret it in the dark corners of 


the iron safe or in the dusty regions of 
the earth’s bed. I had thought that I 
had complete control and mastery over 
my possessions, that my supremacy over 
my treasure was a pleasure to be enjoyed 
by me. But here was a sight most as- 
tounding and most vexing. I gathered up 
my courage and said, “O you spirits, I 
am your master and you arc my property. 
Wherefore do you fight with me ?” 

The Sovereign spirit began: “Fool 
that thou art, you are thinking that you 
are our master and that wc arc yours. 
How can you ever claim to be our 
master? What are the bonds that exist 
between you and ourselves ? How many 
hands have we not passed up till now 
and how many hands have wc yet to 
pass before we die? Where is the 
proprietory right that you have acquired 
on us ? Because we have chosen to 
stay with you temporarily for a time, you 
have committed us to this dark corner, 
cutting away all our freedom and 
putting us to the slightest use to 
yourself. You have no right to call us 
your property when wc are the property 
of the world at large. No man has 
ever called us his own and attempted 
to keep us to himself for all time. 
We are of no use to him who cuts 
away our freedom and confines us 
ill a chest. If man ever called us his 
own, would he stoop to give us away 
to others in exchange for other 
articles which he desires ? No, he has 
always summoned our assistance 
to the satisfaction of his wants by 
supplying to his needs and never 
attempted to establish any ownership 
on us. To him who says “You are 
mine and you must be with me for 
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ever,” we say “We arc never yours* 
and we boldly rise up in rebellion 
and walk away out of his possession.” 

So saying, the spirits made an 
appearance of marching out one by 
one. By having looked at them from 
day to day, my eyes had derived a 
certain pleasure, which only misers 
like myself can realize in actual 
experience — it cannot be described. 
As the spirits threatened a rebellious 
walk-out, I thought a retreat was the 
better part of valour and entreated 
them not to quit my iron safe and 
room. I cried out; “I love you so much, 
O please do not leave me.** 

The Sovereign spirit again con- 
tinued, “What ? Do you love us ? The 
way in which you love us is to bury 
us in your iron chest and never allow 
us to see the light of day. If your 
love for us is so great, why should 
you sacrifice us in exchange for other 
things you want ? Could you not keep 
us with you and fill your heart with 
pleasure by merely looking at us? 
You throw us away to each and every 
one that comes in your way and tempts 
you with other articles. Is this the 
love you bear to us ? After all, are wc 
worthy of your love ? We have become so 
debased in our morality that nobody need 
bestow any love or reverence upon us. 

Wc tempt the murderer to commit 
the crime. We lure the debauch to 
satisfy his lust. We induce the judge to 
swerve from the path of justice and 
fall a prey to bribery. We urge the 
robber to commit robbery, the thief to 
commit theft. The villain runs after us. 
The drunkard is at our heels. Many an 


honest man has been spoiled through 
our cause. Many a righteous man hns 
turned sinful in our hands. Many :i 
saint has been debased through onr 
touch. Many a wise man ,has tuninl 
a fool in our clutches. We have 
ruined peaceful families in numbers. Wo 
have destroyed towns, cities and coun- 
tries by setting up man against m.in. 
Our bodies have become tainted with the 
touch of murderers, debauchees, thievi s, 
drunkards and all sorts of villains. Our 
souls are sullied with the sins whicli 
man has committed in our name. O fool, 
what is there in us that so attracts your 
love ? Is it our gilded exterior ? The 
rose has a fairer front, but you love it 
not as much as you love us. Do you 
not feel the stink of the crimes that are 
reeking from our hands ? You forget 
our past and press us to your bosom 
in innocent enjoyment, but we never 
forget to work out our mischief. Deep 
in the heart of man we sow the seed 
of vice and it bears its fruit by turning 
him from the path of right. He is 
unholy who bears love to us. We do 
not deserve any love at all. We are 
like the harlots that bend their body to 
every supposed lover. Where is true 
love to us ?** 


The sermon of the Sovereign spirit 
was most impressive, f saw before 
me a band of boisterous murderers, 
thieves,, drunkards and villains in tbc 
assembly of those silver, gold and note 
spirits. One of them bawled out, I 
was the cause of a cold-blooded daylight 
murder,** and a number of others 
vociferated, “and I**, “and I**, ^ • 

Some had emanated latest from the 
drunkard’s hand after reducing him to 
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beggary, some others from the cheat 
who had robbed his trusted friend. 
The host of villainies that were hanging 
upon their heads was most terrible and 
I was horrified at myself for having kept 
them in such close quarters such a 
long length of time. The only consola- 
tion 1 had was that 1 had imprisoned 
all those culprits and saved myself 
from falling into their snares. 

I realized I had Jibsolutcly no 
riirht to call them my own — much less 
did I entertain a desire to claim any such 
right within myself after I saw the 
ginstly form of the imps that stood 
UT) before me. They disclosed them- 
selves in their true colours before me. 
Their gold and silver frames were most 
deceptive and alluring— tlicy were in 
truth so many little devils capable of 
tempting mankind to sink into misery 
and sin. The father fought with the 
son, the husband with the wife, the 


elder brother with his younger brother, 
wherever these little devils stepped 
their feet. Their crimes glared before 
my view. Their capacity to tempt 
became patent to me. The entertain- 
ing of those little elfs was like breeding 
a snake in the peaceful harmony of my 
family. I longed for the moment when I 
should let them loose from their captivity 
and rid myself of their vicious touch. 

The next morning I took out the 
contents of my iron safe and sat in ray 
verandah. I prepared to send out those 
little tinkling devils into the world 
abroad. I feared the world might not 
receive them at all, as the effect of 
the vision I had overnight still con- 
tinued in me. I did not disclose it to any 
one till all my stock of rupees, sovereigns 
and notes had been gifted away to 
others, for fear others would refuse to 
take them. Thus the divine “Anjan** 
revealed the truth about Money. 


Immortality. 


'^What is to be put away ? What is to be taken ? What other is thcrct ivhat tlislinctiont in the 
‘inii^hiy ocean of the EternaU filled with the nectar of partless bliss ?” ( Crest-Jewd of Wisdom ) 

Say not that man is weak; the soul is strong ! 

Weakness it scorns. Its mission is too high 
For aught to touch and quench. 

Undaunted through the flight of time, 

By menace of a myriad ills— 

It still defies the tyrant ruthless hand, 

The stake, the cell, the rabble’s roar. 

And when the stress of gnawing pain grows keen, 

And every nerve doth throb its trouble home, 

The Soul evokes that gentle never-failing Power 
Beyond the hateful tyranny of fickle earth, 

Beyond the subtle sway of mighty Death, 

All -conquering, limitless Eternal Life I 
Conscious, peaceful Immortality ! 


Arthur E, Massey. 



Joy-Peace, 


By S. Sri Krishna Dass Noot. 


“7/ man ts unhappy^ 

Thin must be his own fault; 

For God made all men to he happy,” 

— Epictetus 




Hi 


( 1 ) 

APPINESS’ is the cry of 
mankind. Everyone is seek- 
.inff after Happiness directly 
or indirectly, knowingly or unknowingly. 
But it has been the experience of 
thousands, nay, of millions, that the 
more they seek for it, the more they find 
it receding from them ! As they stretch 
their hands to catch it, it slips from 
their grasp. Every nook and corner 
has been searched out, every pleasure- 
giving object has been tried, various 
beauties and comforts of the world have 
been enjoyed— but to no avail ! Even 
wealth, which to most, if not to all of 
us, is a source of happiness, has failed 
to bring us any the nearer to it ! 


All worldly pleasures, no doubt, 
serve temporarily to satisfy the craving 
of mind; but it soon rebels again and 
starts its search afresh. Even the most 
pleasant thing has got in itself one or 
other drawback which neutralizes 
the pleasure it yields. They do have 
some pleasure, but their pleasure is 
transitory and momentary— not the ever- 
lasting happiness a man looks for. 
Worldly pleasure and sorrow may there- 
fore aptly be likened to positive and 
negative poles of a magnet, which are 
inseparable. 


When a man is in sound sleep, 
there is no thought, and so no knowledge 
of the body or outside cnvironmenls. 
The external world has no existence for 
him. The world outside is only a 
projection of thoughts. It cannot exist 
without thought-movements. The mind 
projects the world from out of itself and 
again absorbs it in itself, just as a spider 
projects the web out of itself and again 
absorbs it into itself after a time. 
Everyone lives in the world of his own 
thoughts and so the pleasure one derives 
from any worldly object differs from tlie 
plea.sure another derives from the same. 
A child takes pleasure in playing with a 
clay-toy, which has no significance to a 
grown up school-boy. This sentient 
pleasure depends mostly upon one's 
thinking and the state of one’.s iniiid:- 

“ 7'he mind is its own place and. 

in ilsclf, 

Can make a heaven of hell, 
a hell of heirci 

—Milton 

Mind is ever tempestuous aiiJ 
eccentric. The selfsame objects which 
seem to satisfy it at one time, disquicteii 
at another. 

It is evident, then, that the worldly 
pleasures derived by Mind through the 
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fratcw.iy of the senses nre momentary, 
and are not even the remotest shadow 
of the Eternal Bliss. 

( 2 ) 

The rdi!^enicss of our desire to become 
pt ffecily happy is a clue to the fact that 
happiness is our real nature. To he 
truly happy we must dive deep into the 
innermost recesses of our' TTearT to find 
our True Self, covered as it is by four 
outer sheaths, the body ( Anna may a 
Kosa ), the Vitality and Eifc-brealh 
( Priiuamaya Ko\a ), the Mind ( Mano- 
maya Kosa ) and the Intellect ( Vi'jhana- 
may a Kola ). 

n is clear and easy to understand 
that one is C(^rtainly not the body — the 
material casin^Ti matter bein”' inert and 
liiclcss. One does feel somethin,; watch- 
iji‘r its changiiiff states from childhood 
to old age. The notion of self-existence 
IxTsists from the cradle to the grave, 
nncliangcd. If a limb of the body is 
cut on* the T*-consciousnes.s is still felt 
as completely as before, unaflected by 
the loss. Again, in sound sleep a man 
is as unaware of his l)ody as of the 
c\U rnal world. In the words of a promi- 
tieiit author, “If the body were the real 
Seh, the sleep could never supervene 
11 ' )r death arrive.” 

Does Tvife-breath or Vitality 
coMiprise the real T’ ? No; breath and 
vitality can be suspended by certain 
feats of Yoga. Recently a Yogi, Sri 
Swami Samadhi Nath, at Rikhikesh, 
remained in complete trance for 45 
days. Although his body was to all 
•appearances dead, yet he emerged from 
the deathlike trance with perfect sense 
of personality. Several such instances 
4 


can be quoted. There arc Yogis who 
can bring their heart functions to a 
complete standstill and stoj) all breath- 
ing at will ! 

Are you, then, hate, love, passion, 
anger, or identical with any of the 
diflerent feelings or cmoti«)ns ? 

These emotions, feelings and the 
endless chain of thoui-thts woiisli as you 
enter into the sound sleep condition. 
Had you been any of them, you would 
have felt them during sucli sleep, too. 
The evanescent nature of endless 
thoughts could hardly be imputed to the 
Serene Self you so truly re ilizc in the 
state of deep slumber. ICvon a man 
whose mental functions are completely 
or partially crippled, e. g., when he 
loses his memory and other faculties, 
still continues to exist and may recover 
his lost mind. It would thus appear 
that your Mind and Intellect are alien to 
your Ovcrsclf as is your body and the 
dress you wear. 

Thus proceeding with the analysis 
of ‘P as connected iirstly with the !le.shy 
hou.se, and attempting to discover the 
core of ‘P by peeling oil', as it were, the 
gross sheath, and then the line, finer and 
liiicst shcath.s, you conclude that you arc 
one with the Hi/hcr Power and are 
required consciously to discover your 
unity with PTf. 1 7’, through strenuous 
efforts in dctachin^; yourself from the 
outer existence. 

A.S you realize this union, your 
limited powers will become unlimited: 
your whole aspect to life will undergo a 
complete change. You will see harmony 
on all sides, remaining ever tranquil, 
serene and blissful. Trouble can only 
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arise when there is a diflerence or 
disharmony between yourself and the 
Nature; when you have dissolved in 
ONE, no sorrow can intervene. 

( 3 ) 

How the doctrine of self-analysis 
can help you in a practical way and how 
can it briiij^ you nearer to Happiness, is 
the next question that springs up. 

When it is understood that the 
trouble arises when you confine your- 
self to any of the external sheaths, you 
will pay only necessary attention and 
care to your body, just enough for the 
upkee]) of health and vitality. It will be 
your obedient servant and sacred temple 
for Spirit to dwell in and to strive for 
Divine Union, not an embodiment of 
sensual pleasures nor your master 
demanding unnecessary luxuries and 
comforts. “Eat, drink and be merry” can- 
not be the be-all and ciid-all of your life. 
You will not go against the Nature or 
violate the Daws of Health for the sake 
of amusements and seeming physical 
comforts. 

As you were ignorant of your su- 
premacy over the mind and the intellect, 
you were a puppet in their hands, you 
were following the Mind like shadow, 
wandering from one object to another 
all the world over, trying every con- 
ceivable pleasure, doing unworthy deeds, 
bowing your head in sheer obedience. 
Hut in spite of your faithfulness and 
hard elTorts, the struggle for Happiness 
not only proved fruitless and vain, but 
you were inversely involved in a fix; for 
the four enemies of happiness— lust, 
anger, attachment and avarice — spring 
from Mind itself, whom you were obey- 
ing. As fevers, Plague and Cholera are 


considered to be physical troubles, so 
lust, anger, deceitfulncss, mendacity and 
avarice can be aptly taken as mental 
ailments. As you suffer bodily when 
you disobey the Great Daw, you must 
suffer mentally when you attach your- 
self to Mind or Intellect. When you 
fully realize your separation from the 
Mind, you cannot be affected through 
the above-mentioned four principal 
causes of Calamity. 

Previous to the revelation of Over- 
self you loved yourself, your body and 
mind, and perhaps your family the most 
of all. You would wish your good above- 
all and even at the cost of others. Your 
circle of love and selfhood was e.\- 
trcmely narrow and so you were facin.:^ 
despondencies. Worries and gloomy 
thoughts often used to fill your brain 
and your world was an admixture of 
pains and pleasures, sorrows and joys. 

But after the revelation your out- 
look towards life is changed, your circle 
is widened beyond limits, you begin to 
feel and breathe with the whole creation 
of the Supreme Lord. You feel your 
presence in every atom, in every dust 
particle. You find your fragrance and 
beauty in lilies, your light in the sun, 
moon and stars, your breath in the iiir, 
your fury in the storm^^ sea. Love and 
service to human beings become your 
aim and object in life. You acknowledi^e 
the truth expressed in the following 
words of lunerson: 

“People think that Happiness lies in 
being served by others, while it rcallv 
lies in serving others.” 

Unworthy desires of the world will 
not find place in your heart as hereto- 
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fore. Though you will work hard with 
invincible zeal, you will not worry your- 
self for the result. You will work for 
the sake of work and to fulfil your duties 
efficiently* and not for self-gratification, 
or to usurp the rights of others. Lord 
Krsna sings: — 

“He who acteth placing all actions 
in the Eternal, abandoning attachment, 
is unaffected by sin as a lotus leaf from 
waters.’* ( Gita V. /O ) 

“The harmonized man, having aban- 
doned the fruit of action, attaineth to 
the Eternal Peace; the non-harmonized, 
impelled by desire, attached to fruit, are 
bound.” ( Gita. K 12 ) 

Acts without attachment or without 
the desire of fruit will not bind you, as 
these arc performed in the spirit of 


service to God. You will be free while 
doing all worldly duties. You will ever 
be happy and calm, feeling unfathomed 
delight in the Overself; while miseries 
shall change into fortunes and difficulties 
shall become your stepping-stones ! 

“May we realize the Peace that 
passeth all understanding, as we dissolve 
in Thee— merging in Supcr-coiiscions- 
ncss, which is our life, goal and Divine 
heritage.” 

** 1 am thy Pawn from darkness 

to release; 

lam the Peef, wherein thy sorrows 

cease. 

lie stilt t lie stilt, and know that / 

am God: 

Acquaint thyself with ME, and be 

at Peace,’' 


"wHU' 

What is an Appearance ? 



N the article printed on pages 
j 200 to 200 of this journal it has 
been shown that the Ja::at (i. e., 
(Jniverse ) is, according to Vedanta, 
but an appearance in Jtrahma, its 
underlying substratum. What is an 
appearance ? Is it simply an Illusion ? 


The Vedanta makes a twofold dis- 
tinction of mithyii ( e. appearance ), 
namely, Prittibhasika and Vyavahiirika. 
Under the former head come silver in 
the mother-of-pearl, snake in the rope, 
etc.; while under the later there is only 
the appearance of the Universe in 
Brahma. The former class is subjec- 
tive and illusive due to the individual- 
istic Avidya^ etc.; while the latter is 


By V. Brahmayya, B. A. 

objective and cosmic, being the result of 
the Mayic power of bswara ( i. e , Cosmic 
Mind ). Even in the former class there 
is actually the silver, the snake, etc. 
coming into existence and appearing 
at the time and this fact has been shown 
at some length in the books on the 
subject. The subjective illusions dis- 
appear by their very nature, on the 
removal of the individualistic causes 
giving rise to them. The cosmic appear- 
ances have, on the other hand, an objec- 
tive reality of their own and merge 
themselves into Iswara only at the end 
of the Katpa. The individual minds, 
f. e., Jivas, being made of the same stuff 
as the Cosmic Mind, perceive the cosmic 
appearances though only in a grosser 
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form, being made of a grosser stuff. The 
individual Jivas, however, cease to do so 
on the attainment of Self-Realization, 
when their AvidyTi^ a phase of the 
Cosmic MayTiy and, with it, their individ- 
ual minds are lost, merging themselves 
into the Self. Tt is therefore necessary 
that the cosmic appearances should be 
distinguished from the individualistic 
and subjective illusions, which have 
only a niomeiitary existence. The 
cosmic appearances are unique and, if 
they have a resemblance to any facts of 
our experience, it is only to the subjective 
illusions mentioned, which arc, however, 
characterized as rrTiiihhTinka so as to 
distinguish them from the others. 

The cosmic appearances are some- 
times spoken of as waves in an Ocean; 
others speak of them as the decomposed 
colours of the white ray seen through a 
prism, owing to the action of the prism- 
like Mayic power of the Lord. In these 
illustrations, again, the waves and the 
component colours partake respectively 
of the nature of the Ocean and the white 
ray from which they emerge, and are as 
real as their original .sources. The 
cosmic appe ir.inces arc, on the other 
hand, of a lesser reality than Brahma, 
from which they emerge. Iswara, i. 
Brahma, when excrci.sing His Mayic 
Power, is sometimes spoken of as a 
magician hy nature in spreading out this 
vast Universe. But here again there Ls 
an anomaly. The magician can only 
produce appearances similar to true and 
existing ones; but the cosmic appearances 
have none, at any time, of the true and 
lasting nature to fall back on as their 
originals. The fact is that Brahma^^\\\^ 
is eternal, changclc.ss and partless, gives 


rise to these Phenomenal Appearances 
without undergoing any change thereby 
in Its own nature, and illustrations from 
our worldly experience can never 
.sufficiently and well bear out, this fact, 
every one of them, when viewed closely, 
having some defect or other inherent in 
it. Pratihhanka illustrations arc more 
or less unreal and do not therefore also 
represent truth in its proper form. 
Swami Goudapada, therefore, describes 
I.swara as having the Mayic power of 
producing, by Plis very nature, these 
unprecedented appearances. These 
appearances arc real in a sense, lasting 
as they do till the cyclic end, to be again 
reproduced in their counterparts at the 
beginning of the next cycle, but can 
never claim, according to Vedanta, the 
same reality :i.s that of Brahma Itself. 

Swarni Vidyaranya calls the subjec- 
tive illusions as J'lva-srsJi, while the 
cosmic appearances arc said to be l^vara - 
srsju The former, vanishing as they do 
on the disappearance of the individualis- 
tic Avidya and other causes leading lo 
them, are fictions created by the J'rca 
himself. The latter, projected as they 
are by the Cosmic Mind ( Iswara ) la.st 
in that form till the end of the cycle 
( Kalpa ), then merge themselves into 
the Mayic Power of the I,ord and are 
again projected in their suitable counter- 
part forms at the beginning of the next 
cycle. These appearances thus last 
for ever in one form or other and a jYea 
can rise above them only on the attain- 
ment of Self-Realization. He then sios 
the one Ultimate Reality, Brahma^ as 
himself and these appearances vani.sli 
altogether, being hut the fictions of Us 
Mayic Power. 



Saint Jagannath Das. 

I N Puri there lived a Brahman, 
Jaganrfath Das by name. He was 
very much respected for his learning 
and piety. Visibly he had no worldly 
lionblc or anxiety, but he appeared sad 
and worried. His worry was not for any- 
thing of the world but for realizing the 
Tvfjrd. When praying, he would say:“Lord, 
it is only through Thy Mercy that man 
can realize Thee. I am useless, worth- 
less. I have not the strength to with- 
draw myself from the attachments of 
the world and to fix my mind on Thee. 
I am the slave of attachments, a willing 
victim of illusion. It is Thou, O Dord, 
wlio canst save me from the snare. 
Merciful Lord, there is none so low as 
I, ])ut my vanity prevents me from 
accepting my lowliness. I am not on 
; the right path. Lord, take mercy on 
j Tliy fallen slave. Grant me the strength 
! :>jnl the will to worship Thee and pray, 

I Mess me with Thy Darshan.” 

Years rolled on; Jagannath prayed 
' loi lie Lord as above. One day, before 
: to sleep and while still in bed, he 

l)cgin to pray like this: “Lord, much 
lin’ic has passed. I have not had a ray 
tjf light from Thee, no doubt, because I 
li \’o iiv)t deserved it. If I am unworthy 
‘>1 *l'iiy devotion or lyove, as surely I am, 
pr.rc let me have something that will 
Inculcate in me implicit faith in Thee. 
M*Tciful Lord, I am at Thy feet. There 
isiioaeto take me up whether here or 
licr- aftcr. Take me to Thyself or kick 
nie away; whatever I am, I am Thine.” 

Thus praying, Jagannath Das fell 
: asleep. The heart of the Lord is so very 


tender: it was touched. A single word 
of sincere prayer is enough to melt it. 
The day, nay the moment, the true 
devotee opens his innermost heart in 
pra^^er and, despairing of all worldly 
instruments, places himself at the Lord’s 
feet with implicit faith, the Lord accepts 
his prayer Ihe same, the very same 
moment. 

The r,ord appeared to Jagannath 
Das in his dream and said, “Dear 
Jagannath, why arc you so depressed. 
He who, for once, takes his shelter in Me 
with a true heart, has nothing to be 
afraid of. This is :\Iy Promise. To-day 
you arc saved. You will have no fear. 
Now do one thing for Me. The Bha,:avata 
Piirana is a safe and sure ship to carry 
people across this ocean of tht? w^orld. 
Inspired by Me, Vyasadeva compiled it. 
Raja Pariksit attained salvation after he 
had heard the Purana recited by 
{siikadcva. Bhngavata is My own Imago. 
Therefore, you translate it into 5"our own 
language, the Prrdsvta. This will purify 
you, 110 doubt; but, what is much more, 
it will purify many others who cannot 
understand it in Sinskrit. Take it up 
forthwith, bless yourself and the world.” 

On being commanded by the Lord 
thus, Jagannath said, “f/ard, [ am totally 
ignorant and illiterate. How shall I be 
able to carry out your coiiiiiiands ? How 
shall [ translate into Praki ta that great 
book of knowledge, the Bhagavata T 

The Lord rejoined, “Dear one, don’t 
be afraid. What is it that I cannot do ? 
Pear not and with confidence and faith 
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in Me sit down to write and go on as 1 
prompt you to.” Having said so, the 
I/ord disappeared. 

Jagannatli Das awoke and sat up in 
the bed. He was overjoyed at having had 
a Darshan of the Lord. Full of faith in 
the Lord, he at once got up, took pen and 
paper and was ready for writing; but 
what to write he still knew not felt so 
confused that he began to weep bitterly, 
so that his clothes, his face and hands 
were all wet with tears. His physical 
eyes failed to function. And then, as he 
looked inside his heart, he found that the 
glorious image of the Lord was there. 
All the sense portals were closed up. 
The pen began to move and page after 
page was transcribed. Next day, early 
in the morning, Jagannatli Das again 
experienced the same thing. This went 
on from day to day and in a short time 
a beautiful translation in Srmad 

Bha^avaia was ready. Jagannatli 
Das, in obedience to the Lord’s 
commands, began to recite the 
translation among the people. 

Jagannatli next toured the country. 
The sweetness of the recitation attracted 
not only men and women, it kept even 
bird and beast spell-bound. A melodious 
voice charms the people and when the 
song is God-inspired and is sung entire- 
ly for the soul-uplift of the people, 
without any desire whatsoever for 
personal gain or fame, and when, again, 
it is nothing else but the very essence of 
the Book of Love, such as the Bhat^avata 
is, it is sure to make the people en- 
amoured of it. As and when Jagannath 
Das went on singing in the streets, a 
flood of tears flowed down his cheeks, 
his voice became full of stifling pathos. 


I Vok 3 

his body tottered to a fall, through the 
ecstasies produced by the song. Mon, 
women and children, looking at tlie 
ecstatic condition of Jagannath, were 
forcefully drawn towards him. They 
reverently entreated him to go to their 
houses and there to let them listen to 
his enchanting song. They would nil 
cluster round him and with rapt atti n- 
tion hear him sing the praises of iho 
Lord. They would love him as one of 
their own. Thus the song went round 
from house to house. 

But the evilly-inclined and wicked 
people must find their job. To speak ill 
of those who are praised, to pick holes 
is the chief concern of their life. The 
crow defiles beautiful things as if 
temperamentally; the dog urinates on 
sacred trees, budding plants and creep- 
ers; the rat cuts away pieces fruiii 
people’s clothing, although it does liini 
no good; the snake bites, although it 
brings him no profit. 

The wicked people were greatly 
jealous of Jagannath Das. They dcsigiu d 
a plan. The leaders of these wicked 
people went to Raja Trataparudra, the 
king of Puri, and said: “Your Highness, 
this sacred capital town of your kiiigdinii 
is having a serious scandal these da\s. 
There is a villainous Brahman, Jag.in- 
natli by name. He wears a Tnlasi rosnry, 
daubs his forehead with sandal paste 
and moves out freely and with impunity, 
robbing simple men of their wealth and 
unsopliisticatcd women of their honotir. 
The sacred town of Puri has been dcliled 
by him. We humbly beseech Your 
Highness to get the truth or otherwise 
of this sifted by your detective stall riiid, 
if Your Highness is satisfied witli the 
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correctness of our report, then Your 
Hij^liness iniffht order your sacred 
territory being freed from this scourge 
of a Hrahinan.” The Raja ordered the 
investigation of tlie matter. The wicked 
in.iligiiers of'jagannath next approached 
the detective staff and took them to 
i i»i ices where Jagannath, surrounded by 
i men and women, was reciting the 
Ulhi^avata, They also bribed them to 
i exaggerate what they had seen and to 
j confirm their report to the Raja. The 
I malicious report was confirmed and the 
! Raja st'iit for Jagannath Das and said: 

: “Oh wretch, you have got the look of a 
saint, but your actions are altogether 
olliorwise. You live among women day 
and iiiglit and sing to them, who knows 
wliat. Now, out with the truth or else 
the days of thy sinful life are numbered.” 

Hearing these words, Jagannath felt 
lailita* annoyed. He thought for a while 
I and then confidently replied: “Your 
nigh ness, it docs not behove you to 
lu rsccule a faultless fellow on the false 
: and envious reports of his enemies, wilh- 
: out looking at all into the truth of the 
.dK gatioiis. I only recite Sr'mad Bhai^a- 
i and recite it to anyone, a Rraliiuan, 
■ a Ksatriya, a Vaisya, a Suclra or an 
untouchable, whosoever calls me to his 
j/i ice. I make no distinction between 
young and old, man and woman. With 
tile Mercy of the Lord, 1 am a Brahma- 
ch'ar'i. When with men, I am a man; and 
when with women, L am like unto them. 
My presence has never produced objcc- 
tioiiablc emotions or passions either in 
me ov in others.” 

Raja Prataparudra had already made 
Ins mind. He ground his teeth and 
said. “You are a consummate rogue, a 


great scoundrel. How tall do you talk ? 
You say that you are a man when among 
men and that you get transformed 
into a woman, when you are among 
women. Yes, you are a saint. I should 
like to witness your saintliness. Let me 
sec how you get transformed into a wo- 
man. If you cannot convince me of this 
claim of yours, remember, I will have no 
mercy on you, even though you arc a 
Brahman.” Then, turning towards his 
soldiers, he thundered forth, “Take this 
cheat, this scoundrel, into the prison and 
put him in fetters and handcuffs.” 

Jagannath Das had never claimed 
that he actually became a woman. He 
meant something quite difterent; but he 
had no opportunity to make himself 
correctly understood, as the Raja was in 
a fit of rage. The Raja went to tlie 
palaces and the constables bound up 
Jagannath, hands and feet, and took him 
into the jail. 

To a true devotee, hell and heaven 
make no difference. He considers the 
Lord to be with him everywhere and, so 
long as He is with him, the devotee docs 
not care where he is. He finds equal 
pleasure everywhere. Jagannath was 
quite happy in the jail. He fixed his 
mind on Him and, mad with devotion, 
he would now laugh, then weep and 
next cry like a child, then dance and at 
times sit silent and quiet as if in Samadhi, 
Once, when praying to the Lord, he said: 
“Lord, the Raja has put a fantastic 
meaning upon what I said. With you, 
there is no difference between man and 
woman. To transform me into a woman 
is an ordinary thing for you, but it will 
surely facilitate my singing your praise. 
O Lord of all Illusion, pray do this.” 
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The prayer was heard by the Lord 
and accepted. Jag^annath became 
unconscious of his body and found that 
the Lord was before him in the prison 
cell and he heard the Lord say: “Dear 
one, if that is your desire, be it so. The 
desires of My devotees are My own 
desires. Your physical body is no longer 
of a man, it is that of a woman. Whenever 
you want it again to be the body of a 
man, it will be as heretofore.” Saying so, 
the Lord disappeared. 

Jagannath Das woke up as from a 
dream and found that his body was that 
of a woman. His joy knew no bounds. 
He began to say to himself, “Oh, how 
blessed 1 am in being in this prison cell! 
The incident has blessed me as also 
this little dark cell, meant to frighten 
its inmates. The dust of the Lord’s 
feet, a touch with it, brought salvation 
for Ahalya, who had become a stone; the 
same touch blessed Sesanaga and 
bedecked his forehead with the rarest of 
jewels. The sages consider themselves 
blessed when they get the water that has 
touched the selfsame feet. Oh, how 
blessed I am in having had a touch of 
the Lord’s hand, just a while before !” 

Thus singing the praisesof the Lord, 
Jagannath passed the night As the day 
dawned, the sentry came and opened 
the door of the cell. Jagannath emerged 
out of the cell. The sentry was 
dumbfounded to find a beautiful, stately 
woman coming out of the cell instead of 
Jagannath. Finding that he was dazed, 
Jagannath said, “Brother, I am the same 
Jagannath whom you put into the cell 
last evening. The Lord’s ways are 
inscrutable. He has out of His great 
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Mercy turned me into a woman 
overnight. Now take me to the King.” 

Jagannath was taken to the palaces. 
The Raja wondered at the faultless 
beauty and the enchanting proportion 
of form of the woman before him. He 
began to think within himself, ’*Is it the 
same Jagannath Das or has he played ;i 
trick ? If it is he, then surely it is the 
Lord’s doing. I have committed a great, 
an unpardonable sin in putting such .i 
saint into the jail. But that is im- 
possible. Then, addressing Jagannath 
Das, he said, “There is no doubt that you 
have the true and full form of a woman 
now. But I doubt if you are the same 
Jagannath Das. It is possible that lie 
may have made good his escape, putting 
you in his place. Therefore, if you cm 
once more be the same Jagannath Das in 
my presence and reassunie your original 
form of a man, then alone can I be 
convinced.” 

Jagannath Das closed his eyes and 
began to pray to the Lord. In m 
instant, the w^oinan s form was gone and, 
with Kartal ( Cymbals ) in his hands, 
Jagannath Das was seen singing the 
praises of the Lord. All present ve 
wonderstruck. The Raja fell at the feet 
of Jagannath and, craving forgivenes.:i, 
said, “O the crowning glory of Saints, 
if you have really granted me forgiveness, 
then pray recite your Bhagavaia to me.” 

Thfe Lord’s devotees are, by nature, 
tender-hearted and forgiving. J agantialli 
Das consoled the Raja and began to 
recite Snmad Bhagavata to him from that 
day onward. This went on and, when 
he finished. Raja Pratfiparudra fell at 
his feet again and requested Jagannath 
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’)as lo take him as one of liis slaves and 
isciples. The Raja ^^ot a neat little 
jottajje built for the saint in a forest 
aear by and continued to serve him with 
lis own hands thereafter. 

It is over four hundred years since 
he saint Jaj^annath Das j^ave up his 

A Warning. 


/IT OST of your lime in this 
I v I ^vorld lias been sci ve<l and 

JIL -ilL y little remains to be 
served. Wake up now, O Nar.iyana; the 
l)ird of time is constantly feasting upon 
the croj) of life.” 

“What you intend doinj^ to-morrow 
you should do even to-day and what you 
are thinkinj^ of doinj^ to-day you shouhl 
do this very second. The Great ncluj»e 
is cominj^' the very next moment and 
you will ^et no time to do it afterwards.” 

“The precious name of the Lord is 
hein^: distributed free of cost. Do thou 
therefore hoard as much of it as you can. 
If you mis this opportunity, you will 
have to repent when the life has ])assed 
out of you and you are no loiv^ r able lo 
utter it.” 

“Let the world do what it may, no 
uiatter whether it is j^ood or bad. Do 
thou keep thy own house in order, O 
M arayana.” 

Life is ebbinj^ fast. Kvery day we 
joc approacliiii” the jaws of Death. 
The day is not far when the news of 


earthly body. lUit, even to-day, the 
temple built to his memory stands on the 
sea shore in Ihiri. The Hhiti^avata that 
he composed is worshipped like a deity 
ill evcTv house in ()ri.ssa.* 

( Kalyan ) 


By Hanumanprasad Poddar. 

our passin.L,^ away from this world will 
sjiread from door to door and reach our 
neighbours, relatives and friends. The 
whole show will disappear. The whole 
si)lendour will to doj^s. We shall 
have no connection left with the world. 
All connection will be severed from those 
whom we lovinj^ly call our own, and for 
whom we do not hesitate ev(Mi to i)ick 
up (piarrels, autl ('verylhin.i': will become 
foreit;n to us. The airy castle that we 
have built with ;.;reat labour will bi‘ 
levelled in an instant. The body which 
we carefullv washed and dili.i»entlv 
adorned every mornin.^, which we took 
"reat care to protect frt)in heat and 
cold, nay, which we 'piardcd even 
a’^ainst stroni^ wdnds, and the sli.ehtest 
Haw in who.s'‘ dccorati«)n made us 
uneasy, will be reduced to ashes in no 
time. If, on the other hand, it is left lo 
be devoured i)y animals anil birds, it 
will ultiiuatclv be transformed into 
excrement, wliile, if it is buried iinder- 
^^rouud and J^ets decomposed, it will b^- 
eaten up by insects. Although these 
are hard facts which cannot be denied, 
we never care to remember the pitiable 


Translated by Balinukund Vernia. 
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plight to which wc shall be reduced on 
that day. This is the greatest of all 
wonders. Prince Ytulhisthira gave the 
following reply to the famous question 
put to him by the Yaksa, viz., what was 
the greatest wonder of the world: — 

'^JcTTr^f 

5t^[: ii 

“Kvery day we find creatures visiting 
the abode of De.'ith, while those who 
remain behind seek to iierpctua’.e their 
life. What greater wonder can there 
be ?” 

Hence, dear brethren, do not allow 
yourself to remain unwary. Call to mind 
the day when all your pride will be 
humbled. The right royal palaces, the 
golden throne, and the stately mansions 
that you have erected will prove of no 
avail to you. You got your house 
con.structed with great zeal and personal 
interest; you lavished money indiscri- 
minately in dccoratingand furnishing the 
rooms; but a day will come when you 
will not be allowed to remain there even 
for a couple of hours. You will be 
deprived of your right of ownership 
over the building and everything 
connected with it in an instant. The 
dignity and position which you main- 
tained so scrupulously and of which 
you were so pr(Uid will be thrown to 
the winds in no time. 

If you were wise enough to do good 
offices to some one in your life, peoide 
will mourn your death for a day or two 
inasmuch as you served their interest.s. 
If they go a step further, they will 
perform the ceremony of jiassing con- 
dolence re.sol'jtions in public meetings. 


If, however, you oppresed others durii r 
your life-time, they would spit upi i 
your carcass or, if they arc unable to < > 
so, they would surely but silently sp.t 
upon your name at least. That is a : 
your body will have no further coniie - 
tion here ! 

If some one asks you to repeat tl-,.* 
name of God, you are sure to reply, ‘ i 
have no breathing time, 1 get no respip.^ 
from work.” Put, remember, you will 
get full respite from work on that day. 
Then there will be no e.xcuse for you to 
fall back upon. All your bravado will go 
to dogs. Then you will weep and repent, 
but no amount of repentance will avail 
you when it is loo late to mend. You 
will have wasted the precious human life 
which was the only means of realizing 
God. And now you can do nothing but 
weep. You will have reaped what you 
sowed. 

Pul even now there is time for you 
to wake up. Shake olf all pride of 
learning, wisdom, caste, wealth, honour 
and position and take refuge in the 
lotus feet of the Lord with a guileless 
heart. All this is mere trash when 
compared to the shelter of the Lord. 

What will you gain by hugging 
the pride of learning and wi.sdoin ? 
You will make use of them in 
entering into controversy with others. 
And if you are vanquished in the wordy 
strih', you will weep and repent. If, on 
the other hand, you succeed in vanquish- 
ing your adversary, you will get pulled 
up with pride and look upon others 
ignorant fools. It is pride of high r 
education that has led ns to stigmal a* 
the most illnstrions of oiir forbears is 
fools. This pride of wisdom has stn -k 
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: the very root oE faith. Even God has 
jjriin to be subjected to the logical 
st. What cannot stand the test of 
nr poor logic we arc not prepared to 
.'cept on ^ any account and on the 
iithority of any one. It is this false 
•; ride whicli has created in us a feeling 
I ; disrespect for the revelations of 
scriptures and the utterances of holy 
men. We have begun to look down 
iipon them as mere flights of poetical 
imagination. Pride of wealth has 
created insurmountable barriers l)etween 
us and our poorer brethren, who arc as 
good human beings as we are. Pride of 
noble birth has given rise to feelings of 
mutual disgust between sections of 
humanity and set one section against 
another. Adultery, wrong-doing and 
immoral conduct have become integral 
parts of our life. The greatest personal- 
ities have failed to stand the test of our 
poor reason. 

The case of position and dignity is 
tlie worst of .all. The moment we 


occupy the sc.it of authority, our head 
is turned and our angle of vision 
changed. How foolish it is to ])ride on 
authority derived from others and 
lasting for a coui)Ie of days ! What a 
height of folly it is to glory over 
splendour lasting for a few days ! Ivven 
Ravaiui and Iliranyakasipu, who 
enjoyed undivided suzerainty over the 
entire glol)e are to be seen nowhere! Of 
what consccpience, then, are we jmor 
souls ! Wake up, therefore ! Shake off 
this false pride of learning, wisdom, 
caste, we.illh, ])edigree and position, 
break asunder the bonds with whicli 
yon have fastened yourself, expose the 
illusory nature of this world. l\Iergc 
your mind in the soul-enthralling sound 
of the bewitching Flute of the J^nchanter 
of the three worlds, whicli li.is been 
playing incessantly from time without 
beginning and ilispcls the spell of MayCi 
( Illusion ), and turn the course of 
determinate reason tow.irds the portals 
of your eternal abode, which is ever full 
of Kiinwlc lge and everlasting bliss ! 


Who is not a criminal ? 


JvALLY and truly spcakiiii^, 
every one of ns is a criminal if 
we tak(‘ into consideration the 
fact that every crime is actually asso- 
ciated with the violation of one or 
another of the Decaloi^ue, and there is 
not a single mortal in the whole world 
who can conscientiously claim not to 
have contravened at some period one of 
the Laws of ( lod. Tliere is the criminal 
who commits a crime and is not detected, 
and lie is jicnerally tlu' one wlio is the 
first to come forward and say all llie 
nasty things he can think of aj^:aiiist 
the unfortunate creature who sins and 
is delected and he is curiously the one 
who displays an unctuous satisfaction 
in "loatiii^ over his brother’s or sister’s 
downfall. Such a person is the most 
contemptible of all criminals. The man 
detected jiays for his debt of sin; the 
other man is a ccjinmoii cheat who tries 
to evade ])aymcnt under the cloak of 
piety and sanctity, but lie will ultimately 
be made to pay. It was a divine who, on 
seeinj^ a culprit draj^i^ed to the ])lace of 
execution, instead of scollin^^ at him and 
jrloatin.tj over liis misfortune, sorrowfully 
exclaimed, ‘There but bv llie Orace of 
(.rod j^o I.’ Tt is curious, but tlu? writer 
has come across many in.stanccs where 
those who were tlie loudest in their 
denunciation of the faults of others 
actually possessed the same faults them- 
selves, and were conveniently blind to 
the fact that the only dilfereiice between 
them and those who were proclaimed of- 


By E.^ J. Samir. . 

fenders was that the latter were iiiai - 
to pay their debts while the former wcu* 
cnioyin.ij a spell of moratorium willi 
heavy interest acciiniiilatiii'^ to make 
the repayment a still heavier ta.sL. 
Therefore: — 

Fo riff'/ not thou hast often sinned, 

And siiminif yet may hr. 

Deal gfentty with the errintf one, 

.^I.v lie has dealt with threF 

( Fates ) 

When jud”in.i4' the faults of others, 
we should consider whether under 
similar circumstances we mit»hl not 
have succumhed to the same temptation. 
].,ct us therefore, instead of ^^loatini^ 
over another’s failin.i^s, drop a tear of 
sympatliy over them; for we know not 
the strength of the temptalioii to which 
lie may have beim exjiosed. Let ns be 
^r.ateful to (lod that a similar teinjila- 
tion was not placed across our path. 

A well-known writer warns ns 
aj^ainst hasty opinions of others in the 
folio winj^ words: 

“There are nnmliers of circumstaiic( s 
which attend every action of a mans 
life, whicli can never come to the 
knowlerl^e of tlie world, yet ouoht to be 
known and well weijjhcd before sentence, 
witli any .‘ustice, can be passed ur- »n 
him. A man may have different vievvS 
and a different sense of things b 'Hi 
what his judj^es have; and what .ic 
understands and feels, and what i>-' 
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•ithin him, nuiy he a secret treasured 
]) deeply there for ever. A man thr^)Uf^h 
i)dily infirmity, or some complectional 
’.jfect, which, perhaps, is not in his 
■)\vcr to correct, may be subject to 
v.uidvertencies, to starts, and unhappy 
:iirns of temper; he may lay open to 
' Slaves he is not always aware of; or, 
!llroll^^h ijfiiorance, and want of infor- 
mation, and i)ropcr helps, he may labour 
ill the dark: in all which cases he may 
do many things which arc wrontj in 
themselves, and yet be innocent — at 
least an object rather to be jiiticd than 
censured with severity and ill-will. 
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These are the difilculties which stand in 
everyone’s way in formin'^ a jiid.nnient 
of the character of others.” 

Hence: — 

of the erring ! 

h'or is it not enoui:h 
That happiness and peace are :;o)ie 
Without the censure rouyh. 

It sure must he a sveary lot 
The sin-crushed soul to hear. 
And they ivho have a happier lot 
Their ihidiny well may spare." 

Tates ) 




Unto 

on exists. lie is Absolute 
Existence, Pure Intcllijjeiice 
and Infinite Bliss. He is present 
everywhere at every time. Neverthe- 
less, how is it that every one of us does 
not feol His presence ? It is only because 
the Divine lilsseiicc is the purest of the 
pure and .subtlest of the subtle. In 
order to know and jjrasp that subtle 
princijile we shall have to make the 
medium, viz., the body, the mind and 
Ihe intellect, fit to receive that light. So 
long: as the body is unclean, the mind is 
unsteady and impure, and the intellect 
is gross and indeterminate, it is not 
possible to obtain a true vision of (hid. 
Cleanse the body through penance, 
purity and good conduct. Purify and 
control the mind through intercourse 
'• ’ll holy men, muttering the Divine 
uie and dwelling on the divine 
'■ lies of the Lord. And refine the 
licet and make one-pointed by medi- 


Bliss. 

tating on the Divine Principle, which is 
the only indisputable Reality. This 
having been accomplished you will be 
able to realize (h)d, to obtain a vision of 
the Lord, in no time. 

That is why so much stress has been 
laid on purifying the medium. I^lforts 
made to c.'itch the Divine light through 
ail impure medium do not give real 
joy. I'or an impure medium is unable 
to catch even the reflection of that 
which is exceedingly inirc. Nonetheless 
you should go on striving unceasingly. 
The purer the medium bi’comcs through 
constant and faithful endeavour, the 
fitter will it grow to catch the Divine 
reflection and then you will also begin to 
enjoy your Sudhana. The little pleasure 
that you derive in the beginning will 
stimulate in your heart the desire to have 
more and more of it and this desire will 
prove very helpful in accelerating the 
speed of your Sadhana. 
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Remember, purity of the medium is 
supremely necessary for cntlirunin^ 
therein that Supreme Reality. You 
want to receive il in an impure medium 
and when you are unable to do so, you 
do not take into consideration the un- 
ripeness of the medium. (In the other 
hand, you be^in to entertain doubts 
about the Reality itself. Do not commit 
this fatal blundc r. Apply yourself whole- 
heartedly to the task of purifyin**- the 
body, mind and intellect throuj^h the 
practice of truthfulness, harmlessness, 
honesty, continence and non-ac(iuisitioii 
of property and by resortinj^ to bodily 
and mental juirity, contentment, austere 
penance, study of sacred ])ooks, repeat- 
itii? the sacred Names of ( lod and sin.^in.e: 
1 1 is praises and meditatinjJT on the 
Divine Ivssence. When the Lord will 
I'lnd the medium pure, clean and adorned 
with divine cpialities, lie will occupy it 
of Ilis own accord. He resides there 
even now, thou'^h in a covert manner. 
Then the veil will be lifted and you will 
be able to feel His thrillini»' presence 
throuj*!! all your limbs and or^^ans and 
thus fulfil your liuman existence. 

So lonjj as the medium does not 
aetjuire the re(piisite purity and ripeness 
it is very difficult even for an accom- 
pli.shcd saint to tran.smit siiiritual ener”^v 
into the same. I'or transmission of 
enerj^y into an impure and unri])e 
medium is not an easy job. Kven if one 
tries to transmit enerjjy into such a 
medium, the same will rebound and 
return and, if it is sou^^ht to keep it 
forcibly there, the medium will not be 
able to bear the pressure of it and will 
bejjin to jjive way and the trouble will 
thus be increased. If, on the other hand, 
the cner«:y stays in such a medium, tliere 
is every possibility of the energy not 


Vo: 

only jjoinj^ in vain but also yieldii r 
contrary results. Just as butter prov. ; 
unwholesome for one who has a b:i 
stomach or just as milk boiled in \ 
cop])er ve.s.sel becomes poisonous, cve i 
so a valuable substance deposited in : i 
unworthy receptacle not only loses i s 
eflicacy but acquires undesirable ])r. - 
])ertie.s. Hence holy men do not iinpaU 
soincthinjr valuable to anyone till tlu v 
are satisfied that the recipient is ripe U) 
receive and retain it. Of course, it is 
necessary to have intercourse with holv 
men and depend on their <^ood fjrace for 
purifyin.ir and riiieninj; the medium. 
Throu;»:h the j^ood j^race of such holy 
men and by followin*^^ their precepts the 
medium will be purified in no time and 
on the medium bein^ ])urified they will 
find it easy to transmit spiritual energy 
into the same. 

One .should also not be misled to 
think that all holy men do or can tran.s- 
mit .such enerj^y. In the first iilace all 
holy men are not alike in their natiiiT 
nor do they ])osscss spiritual efficacy in 
an e(]ual de-rree. There arc some holy 
men who do not make use of their jiower 
even thoip^h they posse.ss il, while there 
are others who try to utilize even llieir 
inadequate power. Of those, a'^aiii, 
who try to make use of their power 
.some posse.ss this enerj^y in such an 
unii.sual de;;rc(^ that they are easily able 
to purify by dint of their spiritual 
even a partially unripe medium and 
transmit such eiierj^y into the same. 
While those whose ])owcr is not .so hi.iildv 
developed can transmit the same even in 
a ])ure .medium with jjre.it difliculty. Iii 
any case you sluiuld <^o on tryinj,^ yoiir 
level host to purify and ripen the nicdinin. 
Tlic Divine Kncrjjy will descend inta a 
pure medium of its own accord. 



Saint Valluvar 


By Swanii Suddliananda Bliarati. 


I. 


S AINT Valluvar is one of the greatest seers, poets and lawgivers of India, 
lie was a born poet and a born sa.ee. Tie renounced the world while he was 
not more than six years old and did years of taf'ttsyri in company with e^eat 
Siddhas up a hill. To show people the way of livine life in divitie purity, he then 


married Va- 
suki, the ideal 
of chaste 
womanly vir- 
tues, and laid 
down the laws 
t)[ a i)erfcct 
life in the 
Divine as he 
had realized 
tliein, in the 
form of a book 
called the 
Holy Knral. 
The ])ook, in 
cryptic 
couplets, is 
an incomi^ara- 
hle trea- 
sure-house 
of hharmay 
Ariha, Kama 
and Mcksa. 
'I'he work has 
hceii trans- 
lated by 

many into 



Jvatin, 

(ler- 

man, Im 

ench, 

Knglish, 

Sans- 

krit.etc. ; 

and is 

widelv 

ad- 

mired 

as 

“tilt- hi 

.vjhest 

and 

the 

purest e: 

H:>res- 

sions of human 

thon.ght’ 

■ ( M. 

Ariel ), 

“as 

essentially the 

hi.ehest 

type 

of verba 

1 and 

moial e 

xcell- 

eiice” 

( .Mr. 

Ciover ). 

It 

has bee 

11 rc- 

gardeil 

as a 


niiivei sal Bib- 
le or a Veda 
bv the Dr::- 
vidians. In this 
short treatise 
an attempt is 
beiii”- made to 


IP' «■ an account of this j^reat saint, who flourished in Mylaimre, Madras, about 2i»vK) 
rs a«:o, and alon;^ with his life jjenis chosen from his Maxims. .Much is not 
’• i wii about the life of this ^aeat soul, as about the lives of other s^reat .souls of 
th holy lands of ours. There is a temple in Mylapore in which the imajje of 
^ uvar is regularly worshipped. 
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11. THIC VOICK 01' VHRITY ! 

Till-: hoary Vedas declare: “All is 
/ha/nna- Wu'. Supreme One.” The Rralima- 
knower altaiiis the hij^hest l)li.ss — 

hjh’. The holy Kural proclaimeth: 
‘‘The ancient Su])rcin(' One is the 
Ori.Ljin of the universe even as ( the 
sound represented hy the letter ‘A’) is 
tile starting point of all sotind-forins. Of 
what avail is learninir, if one adoreth 
not tin: blissful feet of the Omniscient ?’* 
'riie holy A1 (}oran commandeth: 
‘‘Relieve ami ])ow to the almij;hl v Allah !” 
The excellent Kural lays down: “VV^uth- 
less is that head, even like* sens' S devoid 
of sensations, which bendeth not unto tlu* 
Divine of eightfold virtues- the T!ivine 
almi.! 4 hty, all-knowing, all-merciful, all- 
di-lij^htful, ever-free, ever-i)urt‘, luminous, 
transcindent !” The sacred llible 
sermons: “Seek ye lirst the Kiniidoni 
of (rod and His ri.L;hteousness, and all 
tliesi* thin -IS shall be added unto I'iiee 1’’ 
The holy Kural hymns: “Iichold tluin 
that take ri fii: 4 <* at the feet of the un- 
ecpialled OX]*' -thev alone shall be free 
from miml-borii cares. They alom* cross 
the sea of existi iice. Behold the men 
that attain the feet of Him that is beyond 
likes and dislikes; the woes of life are 
nou:.^ht for t hem ” 

111. IHIAfDWAN ( THK h'ATHIvR 
OK \’ALMIVAR) 

Ox his way to Benares, Bhai^avan 
alii^hls ill the choultry of Melur A^arani. 
After performiiii^^ his rites and ablutions, 
he cooks his fo(;d in privacy. A tender 
t^irl ])ce])s into the kitchen. “How dan* 
you look into my cookin.q', you low-born!” 
cries the pilgrim and his orthodox pride 
strikes the poor creature with the* ajre of 
a ladle. The wounded girl goes away 


thinking thus: “To the helpless, anjpr 
is evil; even to those who arc juiissai 
anger is still worst, h'orget anger, wh 
ever be the oirender; for from an^ r 
springeth a hell of sorrows. Ouard tl . .. 
self from rage, if thou woiildst ai.n 
tliysclf from danger; for, if thou art ii 
armed against anger, anger shall kill 
thyself.” Ah, ])ride ilid not see the sin 
of iniuring the harmless. Injuie n.,t 
even thy enemy; that is the king of 
wisdom. JCvil is to be f(‘ared worse th.in 
fin*; evil breedeth evil. They that b' .-.ir 
compassion to all btdiigs — tlu-y are veiilv 
the righteous beings; they dcscrvi- to hr 
considered as the sw(*et-temj>ered on 
Bhagavan, though born bigli, scis nor 
this common truth. Xext dav he s'.ait.s 
for Benares. 

IV. AT)I(TlIh: MOTHI'k ) 

In a couple of >’ears, we see Bhagav.iii 
back from his pilgrimage, in ihe sanu- 
inn. A virgin Ilower temi>ls his loo!;. 
K'resh like the crimson dawn, soft 
tile lender le.if, coral lips shedding sinii*- 
pe.irls, an angel stands ln“fore I lie won- 
dering Bhagavan. 'I'lic he.avonly stars 
;iTC disinavedto know which is moon ain: 
which is her face. H(‘V feel are soft likr 
the cygnet’s down. Her lancA-like cvis 
SCMid love- wounds deep into tli" \ .ni- 
(juished heart of Bhagavan. \Vli:»t :\ 
deadly ward(jesl hissimide arlle.ss cl) nni 
wage with her fawnlikeeyes, which diiu!-: 
the heart and the life of the gazers! 
He gazes; she looks at the grouii'':: k' 
looks away; she gazes at him and soub 
.smile.s. Tlieir eyes speak the spcei 'iic-ss 
love that swells in their hearts, t njii'l 
struck him fatally with her gnileles 
.sliaft and the pious man snllers te ibl^' 
pangs of passion. 
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Niti Ayyar,* the head of the 
choultry, sees the secret desire that eats 
into the hearts of the lovers. “This is 
my darling, cherished by my affection. 
Sir, marry Her and be with me,” says he 
to Bhagavan. These words poured 
nectar into his hungering heart and he 
gladly consented and said, “I hie to 
Rameswaram and return quickly to 
fulfil our united hearts.” 

So did he hurry back to the wedlock. 
The hands of heart-knit lovers were 
united before the ceremonial fire. On 
the fifth day, as ceremony would have 
it, the bridegroom annointed the head 
of the bride and discovered there a scar. 
Lo, that was the scar of a ladle 1 The 
incident flashed before him and betrayed 
the truth: “Madam, art thou not Adi, 
she whom I met previously and chas- 
tised ?” The truth came to light. Adi 
was a forlorn child abandoned by her 
parents in the quarters of the low-born. 
Her caste was not known, but she 
manifested wonderful wisdom from her 
infancy. The equal-minded Niti Ayyar 
picked up the baby and brought her up 
as his own child. Bhagavan considered 
her low-born. The face was the mirror 
of his heart. “Alas”, repented Bhagavan, 
“I have acted without deliberation ! Men 
afraid of public ridicule do not under- 
take anything without clear forethought. 
One must think first and then act 
irreproachably. I shall run away I” So 
'lid he go away and sheltered in a 
roadside building for the night. 

V. REUNION 

Love united and caste divided. But 
the heart of Adi was so pure that she 

‘Ayyar’ is another term for Arya, 


could not think away from her wedded 
lord. She prized her womanly virtue 
above love. The firm-minded swerve not 
from purity of conduct. Purity bringeth 
prosperity. Is there aught nobler than 
woman when she is firm in the strength 
of Chastity ? Adi followed her lord to 
live with him or live not life. 

She met him and entreated: “My 
beloved Sire, Destiny ordained our 
union; is there anything mightier than 
the will of Providence ? The purity of 
love knows not caste and creed. Chastity 
shows a woman. By birth all beings 
are alike and their merits differ by virtue 
of their acts. Greatness merits them 
that are true to themselves. The worth 
of virtue is the worth of the worthy; 
other distinctions do not count. Char- 
acter is the touchstone of merit. My 
beloved lord, Love is the channel of 
existence; it is the soul’s ornament. It is 
the prop of righteousness. It is a strong 
weapon against the unrighteous. My 
lord, I give thee ray heart and all my 
love. Love me even as I love thee. 
Even if thou dost not, still I love thee. 
Love is sweet only when it finds 
response. Women know no happiness 
upon earth if the one that they love 
returns not love.” Bhagavan was moved 
by these sweet words flowed from a 
chaste heart. Righteousness belongs to 
gentle words born from the heart’s core. 
Such words, verily, are man’s true 
ornaments; they do all good and are 
always beneficial. “Well, my Adi, if 
thou bearest such a constancy towards 
me, you must abide by my word: you 
must agree to leave away children born 
to us where they are born and follow me 
without turning back. Upon this con- 
dition I accept thee as my partner in 
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life,” said the husband. Adi agreed, 
saying, “Continence and scrupulous 
obedience to the beloved are the creed 
of womanly virtue. Heaven shall rain 
at the command of her that worshippeth 
not God but adoreth her husband as she 
riseth up. I follow thy will, united in 
heart.” The couple started on their 
journey. 

VI. GEMS OF CHILDREN 

Thky had seven children — all gems 
of wisdom, born seers and saints. The 
first was Ouvai ( meaning ‘the eternal 
virgin* ), Knowledge and Saintliness 
incarnate. The motherly heart could 
not leave behind this luminous child; 
Adi suffered the pangs of separation, 
when the child, born with illumination, 
opened its mouth and sang: “That Lord 
of universal bliss ( §iva ), whose Will 
wrote upon my head the destiny of ray 
life— is He no more ? Is not the burden 
of beings His, O Mother, even in the 
direst dearth ? Fear not, therefore, 
O heart 1*’ Having heard this, the 
mother picked up courage to leave her 
darling behind. This saintess lived 
a lifelong virgin and moved in divine 
consciousness. She has sung songs of 
supreme wisdom, which are read by all 
school children as the purest codes of 
morality and are also studied by seekers 
of wisdom. She has compiled her vast 
Yogic experiences into a book of 
aphorisms which itself is a life study. 
She was honoured by kings and she 
lived a plain, pure, simple life, sowing 
the spontaneous gems of wisdom in the 
hearts of the rich and the poor that she 
met on her journey. The other children, 
too, revealed their inborn genius to the 
mother. One of them, Kapilar, repudiated 


strongly the differences of caste and 
creed and his stanzas upon the equality 
of men are oft-quoted. The last of Adi’s 
gems was our hero, the saintly author 
of The Holy KURAL. He yyas born at 
Mylapore in a grove of wild olives. 
Lotus-faced, eyes beaming with the 
rays of wisdom, smile-lit lips, how can 
the mother leave off this golden child ? 
She wept and lo ! the child of intuitive 
wisdom lisped in numbers; — 

“Is there or not a Supreme Lord 
that protects every life ? Am I not one* 
of the beings under His protection ? 
Mother, the predestined shall come of 
itself; wherefore pinest thou ?” Leaving 
the child to the will of the Omnipresent, 
the two walked off. 

VII. THE WONDERFUL CHILD 

Tiikkk lived in Mylapore a Velala 
landlord who had no child. He and liis 
wife were praying for the blessings of 
progeny. For, verily, child is the crown- 
ing glory of a blessed home. There is 
no blessing greater than children of 
wisdom. Children are the true wealth 
of man. Delightful is the contact of 
children to the body, and their tender 
words are the car’s delight. Sweet is 
flute, sweet is the Vina, they say that 
have not heard the broken words of 
their darlings. One day, the wife of the 
landlord happens to sec a beaut iful 
baby under a wild olive. The cliild 
subsists upon the drops of honey falliiiji 
from the flowers. The good lady 
thanked God, picked uj) the cliild and 
brought it home to her husband. Ilotli 
were delighted to see this fortunate 
treasure. They brought up the child 
as their own. The luminous baby 
manifested every day new wonders of 
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wisdom treasured within. His words 
were a feast of ripe knowledge and there 
was a nimbus of divinity around his 
marked life. But the prejudiced rela- 
tives of the landlord protested against 
bringing up an unknown abandoned 
child in their high family. Poor souls, 
they know not that character, truth and 
delicacy make up nobility. Pedigree is 
known by speech. To give each one 
his due is the sign of the upright in heart. 
The relatives ridden by ca.ste pride do 
not consider the divine beauty and 
greatness of this wonderful child. They 
suspect his ancestry. They know not 
that the worth of offsprings stands for 
the worthiness or nnworthincss of the 
parents. Their trouble and complaint 
became worse day by day. The child, 
now five years old, intelligent, intuitive 
and self-gathered, politely took his abode 
in a cattle stall at the back yard and 
consented to bo fed by the servants. 
The equal-minded Valluvar was calm 
and content within as always. The 
uncharitable relatives still miinimred. 
They did not think that giving to the 
prior adds glory to the family. They 
had no eyes for the deathless gem of 
knowledge with which this prophet w^as 
born. They did not like the very sight 
of the boy. The inconsiderate are like a 
song that cannot be sung. Considcratc- 
ncss is the ornament for the eye, devoid 
of which it is to be considered as a sore. 

VIII. PARTING WORDS OP 
WISDOM 

Undkr such circumstances, it 
happened, one day, that the saintly 
child of five years addressed thus his 
benefactors: “My benevolent sires that 
have loved me and brought me up like 
a son born to your ilesh, that have 


helped me disinterestedly even like the 
fountains of heaven, accept my eternal 
gratitude. Even the heaven and the 
earth are too poor recompen.se for the 
act of benevolence done without any 
obligation. The act of kindness done 
at the opportune moment outweighetli 
all the world. The help rendered by 
the disinterested is verily vaster than 
the ocean in its worth. I shall remember 
for ever the noble succour that you have 
given me in my infancy; for to forget such 
kindness is worse than the worst crime. 
Gracious sires, how can I recompense 
this obligation ? Indeed, can the world 
repay the rain clouds ? I take leave; 

allow me, good-hearts !“ “We loved 

thee as our darling; how can we part 
thee, O wonderful wisdom ? O joy of our 
loneliness, light of our hapless home, how 
can we, for a moment, live without seeing 
thee ? O our eye’s delight, stay, stay!” 
the landlord and his good housewife 
entreated thus. But the wise Valluvar, 
rich in desirelessness, repealed: “Allow 
me to go, my benefactors; know ye, 
things here are, verily, all transient. 
Riches, however great, gather like a 
crowd around a spectacle; and they pass 
away even like the crowd of spectators. 
The fledgeling flics off, rejecting the 
egg-shell; such is the attachment between 
this body and life. We know not our 
moments. The man that was yesterday 
is no more to-day; that is the marvel 
of the mundane world. Daj^s are verily 
sawers of our life. Wise arc they that 
know the evanescence of worldly 
things. They hesitate not to seek the 
permanent. Let the wise man hasten 
to do good deeds before he suffers death 
pangs. Death is like slumber; and life, 
like waking after slumber. O my 
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benefactors, I hie to seek the Reality 
that is for ever. The seers of pure 
vision, undeluclcd, are freed from 
igfnorance and unto them is the 
eternal delijfht Vain is this body 
of live senses, if one is not Truth- 
conscious. The wise strive after 
Perfection and Reality and thus are 
released from the pain of birth. Woes 
of existence arc nought for him that 
hast thoroughly conquered lust, rage 
and delusion. For desire is verily the 
unfailing seed of birth. Freedom from 
worldly birth is the one thing worth 
aspiring; and that cometli by desiring 
nought. There is no wealth here loftier 
than desiring nought— not even in 
heaven. To be desire-free— that is 
Purity and tliat conieth by aspiring after 
Truth. So I go, my benefactors, in 
search of perfect Truth. The delight 
of Truth is for them that have renounced 
the things of senses. One must curb 
the senses and leave olF all objects of 
longing. Unto them that arc intent 
upon cutting the bond of birth, even 
body is loo much, to say notliing of 
other attachments ? He who cuts off 
the ego of “I” and “Mine” attains to a 
plane higher than that of the celestials. 
Those of utter renunciation attain 
divinity; others arc deluded into the 
snare of pains. Bind thyself to the 
Bondless One firmly; bind thyself to that 
bond in order that all the worldly bonds 
shall break. Good souls, a final word: 
this sea of painful birth is crossed only 
by those that have taken refuge at the 
feet of the blessed Lord who is the Ocean 
of Righteousness. 1 go to seek Him; I 
shall not forget you but shall help you 
at the opportune momenl. Farewell 1” 

IX. SAINT VALLUVAR 
Then they saw him under a palm 
tree self-immersed. What an effulgent 


wisdom, what an austerity, what a steady 
concentration — ah, divinity has taken 
this form ! So did the whole village 
wonder and gather around the child. 
Crowd is not good for a man of askesis 
(iapasya). One day, the villagers saw 
not the child; no trace was left behind. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

We now sec St. Valluvar upon a 
hill among pure sages and Siddhas of 
the highest realization. His very body 
is aglow with the flames of iapasya and 
all miraculous powers have naturally 
come to him. Like unto gold that 
shineth brighter and brighter as il passes 
through the fire repeatedly, so doth 
the nature of sages shine as they pass 
again and again through the flames of 
penances and austerities. With the 
power of iapasya they can even conquer 
death. Tapasya fulfillcth aspirations 
just as one aspires; hence it is that men 
here stiive after tapasya. Men of askesis, 
verily, do their work; others, ensnared 
in desires, df) evil. Verily through 
Tapasya comes that power of destroy- 
ing enemies and exalting lovers. Behold 
the sage that has conquered ego, a 
master of the self, unselfish; all otln r 
lives shall worship him. How can words 
speak his glory ? It is like counting tlio 
number of the countless dead — attempt- 
ing to estimate the grandeur of the sag' S 
of renunciation. The earth is aglow 
with the greatness of saints that have 
renounced, knowing well the nature of 
the world of dualities, knowing clearly 
the nature of this life and that beyond. 
He is verily a seed that merits the 
fields of heaven, who has controlled the 
five senses with the goad ( ) of 
knowledge. Tremendous is his power. 
His word shall be scripture. Such was 
saint Valluvar, pure, luminous, ausl* re, 
a lainj) of Truth and Righteousness. 

( To he co7itinii€d. ) 



Meditation on the origination and 

destruction of worlds. 


LOWLY the blue warm summer 
night came across the sea while 
the huge crater of Mount Vesuvius 
was shining in deep purple. Yellow 
hushes of ginesiro or (lowers of San 
Costanzo, as the people call them, reflect- 
ed the waning rays of light. Phantas- 
lically shaped lava masses which had 
come down the mountain side in mighty 
streams during the last eruptions, now 
forming a chaos of huge black rocks and 
l)onlders, almost suffocated the gay 
patches of colour in which the light 
had taken its refuge. The demons 
of darkness were figliing with the guar- 
dians of light. The Gulf of Naples was 
lying at my feet like a magnificently 
framed mirror with the towns as mosaics 
in its frame. 

The cloud of smoke above the crater 
of Mount Vesuvius, which had shown me 
the way all the day long, disappeared 
when I was approaching the foot of 
the summit. With difficulty I toiled 
ailing the narrow zigzag path across the 
btcep slopes of ashe.s. 

Meantime it had become night. 
Naples was transformed into a glittering 
sea of sparks, from which multicoloured 
fire-flowers were rising— innumerable 
fire-works in honour of some saint. The 
starry sky was so clear that the whole 
‘'lir was pervaded by delicate light. The 
enormous cone of the crater with its 
absolutely even surface, on which I was 
climbing, seemed to be without connec- 
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tion with the world below and to lose 
itself in the sky above. 

A little below the edge of the crater 
the path took a turn, moving in a slowly 
ascending spiral. Iliad the impres.sion 
of hovering above the Onlf and the 
illuminated towns which appeared like a 
glittering milky \vay. 

The grandeur of this experience 
made me almost forget the aim of my 
excursion. Stars above mis stars below 
me— was I not swinging myself in the 
rhythm of the stars ? 

Suddenly a wide abyss opened before 
me and an immense fire column rose 
from the depth with frightful noise. 
Overwhelmed by this impression I 
shrank back. The noise of the lava, 
thrown up into the air and falling back 
into the bottomless abyss from where it 
came, impressed me even stronger than 
the sight. I almost felt the .solid ground 
pulled away from under my feet and 
myself falling into the void, as in a bad 
dream. Tlic horror vaent overcame me 
in its most elemental form. 

Slowly I found myself back and at 
last I ventured to descend into the 
crater. I settled on a rock projecting 
from the inner wall of the crater in ordei 
to spend the rest of the night there. The 
blankets which I had taken with me to 
protect myself from the cold air in the 
altitude, now served to protect me from 
the heat, bccan.se the rocks on which I 
sat were steaming hot and actually 
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vapours were emanating from them 
from time to time. 

In spite of the fatigue of the ascent 
I was no more tired. I was gazing spell- 
bound into the thundering fire-gorge. 
The walls of the rocks stood glowing 
red against the dark starry sky. The 
rain of sparks, surrounding the column 
of smoke and fire and dancing along the 
oblique walls of the eruption cone in the 
centre of the crater, became one with 
the twinkling stars: the sparks are 
hovering up and down, born from fire, 
falling back into fire. Up and down the 
worlds are swinging, born from fire and 
again bursting into fire, — birth and death 
in eternal change. 

What I saw here was the same 
spectacle that goes on, in the same way, 
on innumerable celestial bodies from 
time immemorial to eternity, — a co.smic 
spectacle ! Whether I was on the earth 
or on another planet of the universe, 
whether in this or in that solar system — 
I was with the whole cosmos. Thus I 
felt myself a spectator before the great 
stage of the world. But in spite of this 
standing aloof, I really experienced the 
world as such for the first time. 

1 felt her terrifying breath, her 
pitilessly forward pushing strength. 
This earth seemed to me like a huge 
living being, a fertile goddess — the great 
mother who daily and hourly brings 
forth millions of creatures just as inces- 
santly as she throws glowing masses of 
lava out of her womb. Millions she 
nourishes at her inexhaustible breasts. 
But as the masses of burning lava fall 
back into the endless depth, so she 
devours again her innumerable creatures. 

The subconscious knowledge of this 
endless circle made me shiver when 
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hearing the noise of the falling lava,--- 
the frightful anticipation of the bottom- 
less abyss of Samsara. Certainly, it is tlu* 
most awful dream to fall into the void. 

I had the same experience now from 
tangible reality.— -Was I, who thought to 
be a spectator, not myself one of those- 
creatures of the awful goddess ? Ami 
was not she, who now appeared divine 
to me in her might, one of those hovering 
sparks ? And all these hosts of sparks, 
these celestial bodies, these suns, these 
systems of stars and groups of world- 
systems: are they not in an eternal 
whirlpool ? 

I followed the course of my thoughts 
back to the beginning and saw my body 
sitting quiet and immovable in that 
tumult. But scarcely did I pay attention 
to it when I perceived a thousandfold 
movement and a continuous process of 
birth and decay. The breath rises up 
and down like the lava before my eyes 
and equally representing a “burning 
process.” The l)lood circulates inccssa?itlv 
ill the veins. Currents of energy flash 
through the nerves. Cells grow and 
unite and die off. Atoms vibrate and 
rotate like planets, forming groups and 
systems until they, too, dissolve again. 
In even a higher degree senliinents 
sensations and thoughts are compounded 
and transitory. So, what I call my 
personality is identical with the concei»- 
tion ‘‘world”, subjected to restless 
change. 

Where is the way out of this world 
of decay to the peace of immortality, 
to the realm of deathless rest ? It i’^ 
not here and not there; for wherever 
I look, through worlds and world cycles, 
nowhere is salvation. Thus only one 
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place is left: there where my eye cannot 
penetrate, within myself opens the gate 
of salvation. Only here I may embrace 
and conquer the world— and extinguish 
tlie fire. He who knows the cause of burn- 
ing knows the means of extinguishing. 

I remembered the Buddha’s firc- 
scrnion: “Sabbam bhikkliavc adittam.” 
Kvcrytliing, 0 monks, burns !— And 
what, 0 monks, burns ? Tlie eye burns, 
0 monks, the visible forms burn, the 
(•ye-consciousness burns, the contact of 
the eye with its objects burns, the sensa- 
tion resulting from the contact of the 
eye burns, be it pleasurable or unpleas- 
iirable or neither pleasurable nor un- 
pleasurable. And with what does it 
hum ? Verily, I tell you: it burns with 
the fire of lust, with the fire of hatred, 
witli the fire of ignorance. It burns 
with birth, old age and death, with la- 
meiitation and pain, with sorrow and 
‘lespair. The car and the sounds, the 
nose and the smells, the tongue and the 
taste, the body and the bodily contacts, 
the mind and the phenomena burn, and 
so do all sensations resulting from them. 
All that burns with the fire of greed, 
hatred and illusion. 

But he who perceives this, will no 
11101 c be subject to all these sense-activi- 
ties and illusions. He will liberate 
himself from passion ( virii^a ). By the 
absence of passion he gets free; having 
got free, he knows “I am free. Rebirth 
is exhausted, the holy life is lived, what 
has to be done is done, there is no more 
return to this world. Thus he knows.** 

My heart rejoices in the anticipation 
of freedom. Already now I feel as if re- 


leased from heavy fetters. Serenity rises 
in me, born of the sensation of release. 
Roundabout rages the ecstatic dance of 
the world, fire is thrown towards the sky, 
worlds and beings are born and pass 
away in the glowing breath of the uni- 
verse. Eternally the cycle goes on from 
birth to death, from death to birth, from 
form to form— but something in me has 
entered on the path that leads out of 
the circle. 

Dawn had come. The smoke above 
the fire column which had been blazing 
red until now was changing into a 
greyish white mass which sometimes 
changed into yellow and greenish tints. 
The gigantic amphitheatre of the crater 
in whose midst rose the eruption-cone, 
surrounded by melted lava, was now to 
be seen in all its greatness. 

When the last star had disappeared, 
1 climbed the highest crest of the 
crater’s edge in order to enjoy the sun- 
rise. Down below there was still dawn 
and all villages were sleeping peacefully 
at the foot of the threatening mountain: 
a picture of human fatalism. 

At last the sun rose above the 
mountains. The sea was reflecting her 
glory. The mountain-peaks were shin- 
ing like golden crowns while the valleys 
were still filled with blue shadows. 
The islands far away, merged in light, 
were greeting across the sea, full of 
hopes. I gazed back into the flaming 
abyss for the last time, as if to persuade 
myself of the reality of the experiences 
of the night,— then I turned to the valley 
towards my island house in the sun of 
a new day. 



The Dual Personality of Man. 


AN is certainly not one, but 
two — the evil and the good. 
From time immemorial, we 
have seen that these two spirits are 
fighting within man. One is trying to 
lift him up and place him on the same 
rank as that of God Himself, in other 
words, to make Man His image. That 
is the good spirit. While the other, the 
darker and the blacker one, is trying to 
drag him down to the very rank of the 
beasts, nay, even worse than that. For, 
when Man is turned into a beast, he is 
fiercer and more dangerous than the 
beast itself. And that is the evil one. 

It was through the influence of this 
evil spirit that Eve, the Mother of human 
race, was tempted to pluck the fruit of 
that “forbidden tree”, which deprived 
her and Adam of the bliss of Paradise. 
It was through the influence of this devil 
in Man that Yudhisthira, the defender of 
the c.iuse of Dharniarajya on earth, was 
compelled to utter a covert lie 
which made him visit the Hell even 
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though for a few moments onl^. And it 
is the predominance of this Mr. Hyde 
over Dr. Jekyll that makes man, the 
best creation of God, “Noble in reason 
and infinite in faculty”, commit fatal 
blunders, which he can hardly compen- 
sate for during his life-time. 

It is the predominance of this animal 
spirit in Man, which has made abolition 
of war and bloodshed on earth im- 
possible. In spite of the efforts of the 
different sections of people to prevent 
war and preserve peace in the world, at 
the present time, Italy is bombarding 
Abyssinia without the least scruple. 

It is the mystery of the creation. 
Did God wilfully endow the animal 
Man with rationality— just to make an 
experiment ? And will He create a better 
creature, after fully observing the results 
of His experiment, for the fulfilment of 
His divine purpose, for which He is ever 
creating new things on this earth, ami 
even making changes in this Universe ? 
That is the question that puzzles. 



A Peep into the Illustrations. 

1, The Unhappy Error. 

Sri Hanuman is flying with the Snmern mountain bearing the San jivani herb 
to bring Lakshmana to life. Bharata looks at the sky and takes him to be some evil 
being hurrying over to harm his exiled brothers Kama and Lakshmana. Thun 
mistaking the friend for a foe Bharata aims at Sri Hanuman hwo instantaucouBly 
falls down crying ‘Rama Rama.’ 

2. King of Sonvtra and Jadahharata, 

King of Souvira was going in a palanquin to learn Brahmavidya. One of the 
palanquin-bearers fell ill and the king replaced him by a person loitering thither- 
about. This man while bearing the palanquin was looking very carefully so that 
some worms or inseots may not be trampled under his feet. The king enquired of him 
most inquisitively wheron the man told him wonderful things. The king got down 
and learnt at the feet of the Palanquin-bearer all that he had to learn. Thereon he 
came to discover that it was none else than Jadabharata himself. 
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^ * HAT IVr.son is of llie i]K\'isuiv of man’s licart 

He is tlic Timer Soul ever seated deep in tlie heart 
of men. The I^ord of Thouj>:ht i.s realized by the 
heart and by the mind. They who know that Bcinj?: become 
immortal. 

( Sivftah'ataropannad III. 15) 




Stray notes on the Necessity of Worship. 
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By Sri Atmananda. 


NIRGU^'A-UPASANrv ( JNANAYOGA ) 

5rifNi: 5n^*. 5rrf?5i: il 


RAUMA is complete, and 
I the Universe is also coni- 
JILC/ pletc. ( At the bejjinning 
of the evolution) Tlic Universe emerges 
out of Brahna^ and ( at the end of it ) 
Brahma^ withdrawiiii? completeness of 
the Universe, Itself remains complete.’* 

( IkavCisya Upani\ad ) 
BRAHMA 


The above Saiiii implies that, 
previous to the creation of the Universe 
( Brahmanda ) Brahma { spirit ) was 
alone. A peep into the holy Upanisads 
further convinces the seeker after Truth 
( Sat ) of this fact ( vide Chhandoi^ya 
Upanuad VI. ii. 1 & 2, Aitareya 

Upanisad I. i, etc. ). Brahma is the 
Supreme Reinji regarded as imper- 
sonal and divested of all qualities (Ounas) 
and action; it is called Nirguna Brahma 
as Its Sakti or Maya or Prakrit (matter) 
is latent in it, previous to creation. 
According to Vedanta, Brahma is both 
the efficient and material cause of the 
visible universe, which is the effect, and 
is also the essence from which all created 
things are produced and into which 
they merge. Another technical word 
for it is Chaiianya^ which means the 
supreme Spirit considered as the essence 


of all being and source of all sensation. 
The sun, the moon, the stars, electricitv 
and fire cannot lighten It; because of It 
they are enlightened ( Mnndaka Upa- 
nisad II. ii. 10 ). It is unspeakable hy 
the tongue, unthinkable by the iiiiml 
and uncognizable by the senses ( Kcfin 
Upanisatf I. 3 to R ). It is incomparable 
with anything in this world. I?vcn the 
Vedas are unable to describe It except 
as P/cliy Nell (not this, not this). Us 
only positive attributes are existence, 
knowledge and bliss. In reference to 
them it is known as Sachchidananda 
Brahma, 

vSAGUNA BRAHMA 

The lonely Brahma willed that It 
should be Many ( Taitlirlya Upanisad 
II. r»). With this thought Its Prakrit 
with Her three qualities, .Sa//r<7, 
Rajas and Tamasy became active anil 
enveloped it. Brahmay that was 
Niri^nna till then, became Sa^iiua 
Brahma, The self-imposed task of 
Brahma’s becoming many immediately 
took shape. Because out of it came 
Akaka ( ether ); from Akakay Vayn (air); 
from Viiyu, Ai;ni ox Tijas (fire); horn 
A^*niy Ap or Jala (water); from 
Prlhvi ( earth ); from earth, Ausadfn 
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( the vegetable kingdom ); from the 
vegetable kingdom, Anna ( food ); and 
from food, Puru^a ( the physical body, 
apparently meaning the human being ) 
( vide Tait^iflya Upanisad 11, 1 ). Thus, 
with the active co-operation of Prakrit, 
Brahma became Sar:tiHa and trans- 
lornied Itself into the visible universe. 
Saiunna Brahma is called Anantakoii- 
Brahmanda-NCiyaka or Parame.swara. 
The idea underlying these names is that 
tlie awakened Prakrit manifested Her- 
self in the shape of innumerable uni- 
vi-rses, complete in theniselves, with 
Iswara as the I^ord of every one of them, 
and arranged around Brahma in all 
imaginable space, and that therefore 
Sai^Hua Brahma is the supreme Lord 
of this immense group of universes. 
Sai:Hua Brahma is also called Paramatm'iy 
being the supreme Soul of the entire 
cosmos. The illustration of a central 
globe with innumerable other globes 
fitted on it all round might give some 
idea of what Saj'iina Brahma and the 
entire world around it is. 

ISWARA 

Mnla Prakriiol Brahtna, when 
awakened, manifested Herself in the 
dual aspect of ‘Life’ viz. the Para Prakrit 
( Vidya or light), and ‘Korm^ or the 
Apard Prakrit {^Avidya or darkness)— 
{vide Bha^i^avadgiid VII. 4 and 5.) 
TJun the image of Brahma fell into 
l^dyd and came to be called Iswara. 
Two circles (one within the other) 
around a common centre, with vacant 
space between, might help the concep- 
tion of the relative positions of I.swara, 
and the Para (subtle) and Apard (gross) 
l^rakrtis — taking the centre to represent 
Iswara, the inner of the two rounds Para 


and the outer one Apard Prakrit, 
Iswara, the very image of Brahma, 
inherited the luminosity and power over 
Prakrit \xQ\xi It; and the Para and Aparti 
Praki tis inherited the three Gunas from 
MJila Prakrit, Iswara ( Logos ) called 
Adinarayana, the first manifestation of 
Brahma in matter, is all-knowing, all- 
powerful and all-pcrvading, and Lord 
of both Prakrit and the universe. He 
is also called Paramdtmd^ being the 
supreme Soul of the universe. The sun, 
the moon and the fire have their light 
from Him ( Bha^davad;Piid XV. 12 ). 

Iswara in the region of Vidya is also 
known by His three aspects or functions, 
corresponding to the three Gunas of the 
Prakrii, viz., Brahmd or Hiranyagarbha 
( RajaK )— the Creator of the diverse 
universe; Visnu the Preserver, 

who pervaded the univer.se to insure its 
.stability (Taitiir’iya Upa, II. vi. 1 ); and 
Rudra or §iva— the Destroyer, whose 
business is to dissolve the universe at 
the end of the evolution preparatory to 
its being re-created. He is also the 
destroyer of the ignorance of His devo- 
tees, i, €.y the ignorance of the Self, 
which binds them to the Earth, or 
rather to the Triloka consisting of the 
earth, the astral world and the Heaven. 

The region of Vidyd. consists of four 
sub-regions corresponding to the higher 
four of the seven Vyahrtis, viz., Mahah, 
Janah, Tapah and Satyam, These arc 
said to be inhabited by highly evolved 
souls, /. t'., Rsis, Dhaniiacharyas, etc., 
who have attained freedom from the 
bondage of compulsory birth and death, 
and who from their habitat are said to 
be constantly sending help to members 
of humanity aspiring for spiritual 
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advancement while yet toiling on the 
Earth, by way of transmitting helpful 
thoughts to them, etc. 

JiVA 

Unlike Para Prakrit^ the Apara 
Prakrit consisted of innumerable 
bodies or vehicles and the images of 
Brahma reflected into them came to be 
known as Jivas (souls). They are of 
five categories corresponding to the five 
great elements, viz., the gods or Devatas 
( the vicegerents of ParamaimCi ), 
Jarayujas ( viviparous beings consisting 
of humanity and the quadrupeds, born 
from the womb ), Andajas ( oviparous be- 
ings born from eggs, such as birds, rep- 
tiles, lizards, fish, etc.), Swedajas (insects 
born of sweat, such as lice, bugs, etc.) 
and Udbhijjas ( plantlife coming up by 
germination and sprouting ); or of three 
classes corresponding to the three Gunas 
of Prakrti, viz., godsor Devatas, in whom 
the spirit and the SaiiTa-^nina predomi- 
nates; humanity, in whom Rajo^una 
prevails and in whom spirit and matter 
are more or less in an even combination; 
and animals and all else that have life in 
them, with Tamoi^una and matter predo- 
minant in them. Unlike Iswara, the 

is powei less, ignorant, limited, and 
more or less subservient to matter owing 
to the gross nature of its vehicles 
( Upadhis ). Thus for once the evolution 
of the universe by the Prakrti with the 
energy derived from Brahma and the 
process of Brahma’s will of becoming 
many reached completion. Having 
emerged from It in the course of evo- 
lution, the universe will merge back 
into It, thus completing the process of 
involution. 

( Taitiifiya Upa. III. 1 ). 


Apara Prakrti (Aviifya) consists 
of three sub-regions corresponding to 
the lower three Vyrdiiitis, viz., Bhif/^, 
Bhuvah and Swah, Bhnh is the eartl\, 
the home of humanity, and, all otluv 
lower kingdoms of life. Bhuvah is tlie 
astral world, the home of Pitrs, souls ( f 
departed ancestors of humanity, waitin;. 
for admittance into Heaven. S-uoah is 
heaven, the home of gods or Devatu.:. 
Souls in Karana Sarira, also abide here 
prior to their rebirth on earth. The Jy.a 
has three bodies or five sheaths corres- 
ponding to the three Gunas of Prakrti 
or the five great elements, viz., the Sthlila, 
the SJtksma and the Karaaa bodies; and 
Annamaya^ Prauamaya^ Manomaya, 
Vijfianamaya and Ariaudamaya Kos.is, 
respectively. 

IsTvara and jYoa arc one in Brahma. 
Brahma is thus the basis ( adhisihana ) 
or souicc of the whole universe .iiiil 
Prakrti^ the active agent of it. It neiy 
be said to be the centre of the world, its 
reflection in Vidya, iswara and that in 
Avidydy Jivas. Besides thus appearinj,^ 
as I.swara and piva at two difierent 
stages, Brahma pervades the whole world 
in its original state. In Its original state 
in relation to Iswara it is called Brahma 
and in relation to jYoa^ the Kulastha. 
The illustration of the sun and his image 
in the mirror, and through the latter on 
the wall, will make the relative po.sitions 
of Brahma and Its two aspects, viz., 
Iswara and J‘iva, clear. The sun may be 
taken to represent Brahma^ its imago in 
the mirror Iswara, and that on the wall 
J’lva, A reflection having no independent 
existence cannot be said to be separate 
from its source; for, when the vehicle 
in which it appears is removed, A 
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cmcrjfes back into its source. Therefore, 
according to Adwaita Vedanta, iswara 
and Jiva, minus their vehicles, are one 
with Bra}ma\ and the sadhaka is required 
to nieditafe accordingly. Paranialma’s 
])rescnce in the body, in His double 
capacity as Kufastha and J'lva, is coin- 
])ared to two birds scaled on a single 
iree—onc as a passive witness and the 
other as the active eiijoyer of fruit, 
which may be cither happiness or misery 
or both. ( Mundaka Upa. III. 1 ). 

nature OF THE UNIVERSE 

The process of evolution and 
involution of the diverse Universe 
is said to be endless. Win n it first 
began, and why it slionld be so 
(livers, are questions the attempt 
at answering which has bafikd the 
i^rcatest of philosophers. Rliagavrui 
Vedavyasa in his Brakma-Sntras says 
lliat it is Paramatma’s Lila. Aspirants 
for spiritual adv.incement are therefore 
warned against an attempt to trace the 
first origin of the Universe, as it will be 
a futile and endless task. In this futile 
search they are sure to lose sight of their 
gv)al, which requires a SCidkaka to go 
iihcad and not look back. 

THE GOAL OF HUMANITY 

It is said that the goal of 
humanity or the purpose of human 
birth is realization of Brahma^ 
and that, if it is not achieved in this life, 
there is great harm to come in the shape 
of ceaseless rounds of births and deaths 
( Kt na Upa. II. 5 ). This goal can be 
achieved only by the conquest of matter 
*• '.,mind and body (including the senses 
and speech) and unconditional surrender 
to the spirit. The worldly life or life 


in the midst of matter ( Pravrili-mar^a ) 
is only an incident provided by the Uord 
to enable the Jlra to control matter and 
to get fit for the path of renunciation or 
non-attachment ( Nivrtti-maryji ), which 
is essential for achieving the goal. The 
gods are favourably situated for this 
fight against matter, as they are Sattvic 
by nature and are also otherwise nearest 
Divinity. It is altogether outside the 
province of the anim il or other lower 
kingdoms of life, as they arc Tamasic by 
nature and farthermost from Divinity. 

It is the privilege of the human kingdom, 
which is pre-eminently Rajasic, to strive 
hard and achieve the goal. The fight 
between the soul and matter is very 
keen here. Even the most devoted soul 
gets despondent before the material 
forces he has to fight. Put the merci- 
ful Lord conics to his help at the nick of 
time. Tlic great Pharata-yuddha of yore 
is a true picture of this struggle. Arjuna, 
who represented man, was the greatest 
of the Lord’s devotees; still lie became 
despondent before the formidable forces 
of the Kauravas; and Lord Sri Krsna, 
his guide, friend, kinsman, and Guru, 
came to his rescue in lime, gave him the 
needful mental strength by teaching 
him the sacred Bhayavadylia in the 
midst of the battle; and Arjuna, thus 
equipped, got over the despondency 
and won the battle. The human body 
is the Kuruksetra in which the battle 
between the two forces, viz., virtue 
( daivl sampatti ) commanded by Jlva, 
and vice ( «7i//A7 ) commanded 

by Ahankiira, has to be fought In this 
dreadful fight against Maya^ which is 
the inev liable lot of the human soul 
striving lor salvation, victory is insured 
to him only with the aid of one more 
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powerful than Her ( Maya ), and that one 
is Paramatma, Therefore Upasana of 
Paramatma is essential. It is of two 
kinds, Nirguna and Sagnna. The 
former consists in the devotee’s conti- 
nually meditatiiifi: on Him as ‘I am 
Brahma" or ‘I am He*, mentally dissociat- 
ing himself from the world and therefore 
his bodies or sheaths. Brahma was alone 
before the creation of the universe and 
will remain alone after the dissolution 
of the same. The word Upasana implies 
Jhvaita, that is, Upasya and Upasaka, 
which is inconceivable in Niri^nna 
Brahma, Therefore Nir^nna-Upasana 
really means Upasana of SaiiitnaBrahmat 
the Pratlka or Symbol of which is 
Pranava (0^1). This Upasana y though 
commencing from Dzvatta, is called 
Ntr^^una Upasana^ as it results directly 
in the realization of Nirgiina Brahma, 
In this Upasana knowledge predominates 
mixed with devotion for the Guriiy the 
intermediary between the devotee and 
the Brahma during sadhaka-avastha. 
When realization comes, both Gnrn and 
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Sisya are one with Brahma in spirit, 
and there is an end to Dwaita. Tlie 
Nirj^nna- Upasana or Jh an ayo^if a is diffi- 
cult for ordinary mortals to follow, as it 
requires from the devotee a life of 
complete renunciation or 'non-attach- 
ment, which is possible only for persons 
of exceptional spiritual dcvclopniLiit, 
viz., the ascetics ( Bhaj^avadj^Va XU. 3 
to 5 ), From this it docs not follow that 
less devoted people need have no hope 
of salvation. On the way to Jiva’s 
onward march, sealed in Vtdya, is I.swara, 
the Lord of the Universe, the very image 
of Brahma, Intense devotion to Him 
or also leads the J'lva 

to his goal ( Bhai:avadKlta XI 1. 6-7 ). 

CONCLUSION 

The conclusion is that, for fulfilling 
the purpose of human birth, Upasana of 
Jaramaima. is necessary, that Niri^iiua- 
Upiisanh is possible only for tho 
privileged few, and that, for a man of 
the world, intense Sa^::iina- Upasana is 
indispensable. If he fails to take to it, 
he fails in his mission of life. 


He alone is poor who hankers for more and more and he is wealthy who 
o*vns the wealth of contentment. 

— Sankarach7xayn. 

A true devotee is he who makes his mind analogous to Mother Kartli, wlio 
yields good fruits even though we deposit fieces on her. 

—Jagjivan Salit'h- 

What will you gain by .sleeping at this hour ? Awake, arise ami 
remenber God. Every one of us will have to stretch himself at full length one 
day and sleep for ever. 


— Kabtr. 



Faith can work miracles 


F AITli in God is the first step to 
Godrealization. No iota of progress 
is possible in the path of spiritu- 
ality without faith. The faith must be a 
living faith. It must be unwavering 
faith. Lnck of faith is a stumbling-block 
in the path of realization. Faith develops 
soon into Bhaktiov devotion to God. 
I'aith is the gateway to the Kingdom of 
It is the threshold to the Know- 
ledge of God. Faith gives strength, and 
removes anxieties and uneasiness of 
mind. Faith is a powerful mental tonic. 

Faith is an important qualification for 
the aspirant in the path of spirituality. 
Students of all Yogas including Karma- 
yoga, Hhaktiyoga, Rajayoga and Jnana- 
yoga should possess this fundamental 
virtue. No faith, no devotion. No faith, 
no Jhhua, The Sanskrit equivalent of 
faithis.S’/'fl'^/^////7or Visitulsa, The student 
slioiild have faith in the existence 
of God, in the teachings of his Guru, 
in the Vedas and in his own self. 
Til world runs on faith. The Raja has 
failii in his Dewan. The husband has 
faith in his wife. The shopkeeper has 
faith in his customers. The patient has 
faith in his doctor. The client has faith 
in his lawyer. The engineer has faith 
ill his head clerk. 

h'aith is an important item in the 
h^H-sampatti or sixfold virtues which 
constitute one of the four means of 
salvation or sadhava-chain^t,aya in the 
path of Jnanayoga. Kveti Maharsi 
f^atanjali, an exponent of Rajayoga, lays 


By Swami Sivananda. 

much stress on faith. He says in his 
Yoga-Sntras:— 

(I. 20 ) 

“To others ( this a comes 
through faith, energy, memory, concen- 
tration and discrimination.** He has 
placed kraddh'i ( faith ) in the very 
beginning of this aphorism and thus 
given prominence to it. If a man has 
faith, then energy, memory, etc. come by 
themselves. lie will collect all his 
energies, will remember the ultimate 
tatha and will exert to realize the basic 
Reality. Let me repeat the words of 
the GlfCt here:— 

“The man who is full of faith 
obtaineth wisdom, and he also who 
hath mastery over his senses; and, 
having obtained wisdom, he gocth 
swiftly to the Supreme Peace. Rut the 
ignorant, faithless, doubting self gocth 
to destruction; nor this world, nor that 
beyond, nor happiness, is there for the 
doubting self.” ( IV. 39, 40 ) 

“Some by meditation behold the 
SELF in the self by the SELF; others 
by the Sankhyayoga, and otbevs by the 
Yoga of Action. Others also, ignorant 
of this, having heard of it from others, 
worship; and these also cross beyond 
death, adhering to what they have heard.** 
(XIII. 24, 25 ) 

Dliruva had faith in the words of 
his mother. So he retired into the 
forest, did severe iapas and came face to 
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face with Lord Hari. The milk-maid 
had faith in the words of the pundit who 
said, “Thousands have easily crossed 
the ocean of birth and death by a single 
name of God. Could you not cross 
this tiny stream ?”, and crossed the river 
by rccitiii!^ Ilis Name; whereas the 
faithless pundit who preached about the 
power of the Name to the milk-maid was 
on the point of drowninj^ when he 
himself tried to cross the river on the 
strength of the Name after seeing the 
marvellous spectacle of the girl’s crossing 
the river. PrahlAda had unswerving 
faith in Nariiyana, so he had His Grace. 
Fire was transmuted into icc by the 
Name of Hari. Mira had absolute faith 
in her Girdhar Gopal. So poison was 
changed into nectar. 

“Life is faith and illumination. 
Without faith it is lame, without 
illumination it is blind. We need to-day 
the creative force of faith, the faith that 
discerns without logic; the faith that 
electrifies; the faith that removes all 
barriers and obstacles from its path and 
fills us with divine enthusiasm and. 
gives expression to the divine in man. 
Fc strong in faith, and be complete 
in the light faith enkindles in the 

heart If the power of intellect 

can discern the ideals in life, the power 
of faith retains them and makes them 
active in us. The delight of life is in the 
constant striving for actualizing the 
ideal and, unless we can claim the touch 
of divine faith in us, we do not sec the 
joy of a new creation, a new realization, 
a new life, a new dream.” 

Bad company, lust, greed, infatuated 
love for wife, son and property, and 
unwholesome b. d are the enemies of 


faith. They mar the intellect, cloud the 
understanding and destroy the memory. 
They produce wrong Saipskaras or 
impressions in the mind and render the 
intellect gross and impure. 

Study of Bh(ii:avata, Ramayana^ 
Upanisads and Yogavtisistha^ company of 
Sadhus and Mahatina.s, service of sainls, 
.stay at Piayag, Rikhikesli, Ayodhya, 
Brindaban, Gangotri, Badri Narayan 
and other holy places, prayer, Japa or 
muttering of Mantras, Kirtan or singing 
His Name, meditation, remembrance of 
sages and seers who have realized God 
and study of their teachings, fasting, 
pilgrini.agc, and personal contact of n 
Guru can sow the seed of faith in a man 
and increase it also till it becomes ciuiio 
firm and unshakeable. 

Look at the perfect faith of hoy 
Namadeva. Nfimadeva’s fatJicr ask'd 
his son to offer a dish of food to Vitliol)«a 
( Lord Krishna ) at Pandharpiir. 
Namadeva placed the plate before the 
image and asked the Deity to cat it. Jf-.- 
wept bitterly when the image kept quiet. 
After some time, Lord Krishna came out 
of the image in the form of a boy nr.d 
ate the food. The boy brought b.ick I he 
plate empty. The father a.sked the hoy, 
“Namadeva, where is the food ?’ 
Namcdc'va replied, “My Vithoba has 
eaten it.” Such is the power of real faith. 

The rare achievements of l^?i 
Vi.swamitra in his tapas and Yoga, the 
success of Napoleon on the battlefield, 
the attainments of Mahatma Gandhi in 
his Kannaj'oga and practice of moral 
virtues, the awe-inspiring majesty, the 
soul-stirring magnanimity, the grandeur 
and nobility of great personages like 
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THE GREATNESS OF SANKARA 


Dattatrcya, §ri Sankara, Vamadeva and 
Jada Bharata arc all llic work of that 
simple secret called “FAITH”. 

Faith can work miracles. Faith can 
move mountains. Faith can reach a 
realm where reason dare not enter. There 
is nothing: impossible under the sun for 


Faith to accomplish. Have .absolute 
unshakeablc faiih in God, in the power of 
Rfinianama, in the Vedas and the 
Sastras and the teachings of your Guru 
and, last but not the least, in your own 
self. This is the inastcr-kcy for success in 
life and in self-rcalizalion or attainment 
of Divine consciousness. 


The Greatness of Sankara. 


uddhi.stn flourished in the 
whole of India and abroad under 
the reign of A.soka due t<» the 
missionary zeal of the Bhikkus that 
leathered round the banner of the great 
Buddha. Tliey consecrated their live.s to 
the faith, propagated tlie truth to the 
distant lands of China, Japan, Tibet atnl 
far-off Asia. Half the world embraced 
TlLuldliism. But extension brought about 
deterioration. Buddhism dug its own 
grave. Intensive life was lost. Simplic- 
itv and ])urity were gone. The noble 
r ligion became a mass of unintelligible 
(h'gmas and corrupt practices. Ehbor.Be 
rituals and superstitious idolatry 
did great mischief, iiiasquerading as 
the true doctrine of the Teacher. The 
most horrible forms of worship with 
hideous ceremonies came in the wake 
of degraded Buddhism. Practically the 
trend grew towards heinous sensualism. 
But the All-merciful Providence docs 
not allow His children to suffer 
long in grovelling darkness. The Great 
Spirit descended again to lead humanity 
light. The llame that was about to 
be extinguished was rc-kindled by a 
Ulan who not only saved Hinduism from 
2 


By Swami Aseshanand. 

supieme degradation but earned back 
its best glory and pride. This mighty 
genius was no other than Sankara, the 
acclaimed hero of the age. 

Sankara gathered the beautiful and 
sublime truths of Hinduism and 
Buddhism and strung them together 
Into a high philosophy and magnificent 
theology. The first stroke of his hand 
brushed aside the evil practices and 
degenerate ceremonials. Rcjcclioii of 
the weeds did not mean any harm to 
the fail plants. They grew with full 
vigour wlicre the impediments were 
taken out. He did not destroy the 
essential truths preached by the ICn- 
lightened One. The eternal fundamental 
values were iire.served in their pristine 
form. 

His life, though sliort-livcd, was full 
of events. Ijke a volcano he burst into 
the world and the whole of the country 
was ablaze. In his meteoric course he 
travelled all Ihroiigh India and left 
indelible marks wherever he went. The 
Icg.acy he hecpieathed to posterity is 
immensely great. His contributions to 
the storc-hou.se of knowledge, towards 
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the revival of Hindu culture and civili- 
zation arc of inestimable value. Ry 
establishing: four mutts in the four 
corners of India he propagated the 
‘Sanatana Dharma*— the eternal religion 
of the Upanisads-~to remotest regions 
that were sunk deep in gloomy ignorance 
and shameful degradation. These 
monasteries were the asylums equally 
of the learned and the ignorant, the 
rich and the poor, the Sannyasis and 
the householders. They were scats of 
great learning. Many original books 
were written and researches were carried 
on with profound interest and enthus- 
iasm. No distinction was made between 
man and man so far as the AtmTi is 
concerned. Whoever came h)r help was 
never refused. Some critics say that 
Sankara was exclusive. His heart was 
not so big as was his intellect. He came 
only for the Vedantic scholars. The 
masses were totally neglected and left 
out of the pale. They received none of 
his favours or influence. His teachings 
were imparted only to a few chosen 
people— the llrahmans, who had the 
monopoly of all the wealth of his wisdom. 
But from a closer study of liis life one will 
seldom find such a contracted sympathy 
and restricted love in the dealings of the 
great Acharya. A famous incident 
which occurred at Benares comes to our 
mind. The master was going for a bath 
in the Ganges near the Manikarnika 
Ghat. A pariali blocked hi.s way. The 
disciples asked the untouchable to clear 
off to make room for their Guru 
who was coming behind. Sankara came. 
The pariah appealed to him against 
the action of his followers, saying, 
“Is it the food-made body that is 
to be remove-’ at a distance or is 


it the inner spirit, the all-pervading 
principle of consciousness, that is to 
be cast away from your sacred person, 
oh, holy sir ?” Sankara was struck 
with wonder at these words of wisdom. 
He was very much moved. With feel- 
ings of deep reverence he exclaimed: 
“He who perceives one soul dwelling in 
every heart is my God— be he a high- 
class Brahman or an ignominious 
Chandala. He is my Gurn^ who, in 
whatever caste he is born, sees the 
world as a mere shadow, which passes 
away as quickly as visions seen in a 
dream. IC very thing changes, but God 
never changes. He alone was, He 
alone is, and He alone will be in llie 
future. The wise man who sees this is 
my teacher for ever and ever. I adorr 
him with all my heart. I worship him 
with all my soul — be he a §udra or a 
low-born rafichama.” This was tlic 
occasion which led Sankara to give out 
his beautiful and heart-enthralling verses 
known as Maiu^a-panchakiu Tin- 
above fact is a clear testimony that 
Sankara was never vain. Under no 
circumstances he hated any man on 
account of his birth. His love was not 
limited within the small circle of 
Brahmans alone. He cared more for 
merit than for colour or profe.ssion. lie 
was not prejudiced against any particular 
sect or community. Where credit was 
due, he was never reluctant to offer its 
share. Whoever he might be, if he 
was advanced in spirituality, the Acharya 
was ever ready to respect him as his 
Master. 

By self-culture alone a man can 
attain perfection. From practising 
devotion or attaining Brahma-puma no 
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one is debarred by virtue of his caste or 
creed. Sankara writes in his Bhasya on 
llie Vcdania-Sutras that evcnSudras are 
eligible for the highest knowledge if 
they possess the necessary pre-requisite. 
He does not endorse the view tint 
illumination is confined to a few elect 
souls. On the contrary, he emphatically 
pronounces that truth is a universal 
possession and may be attained by one 
and all. Any man of any caste can 
acquire wisdom if he is free from 
desires. He has thrown open 
the gates of knowledge to all 
irrespective of birth or colour. He cites 
the example of Sudras like Vidura and 
Dharniavyadha who attained the 
highest wisdom by virtue of their purest 
(Ictals. The poor and the outcaste may, 
by prayer and worship, practice of 
disinterested work and self-surrender to 
God, gain salvation through the grace 
of God— is what the Acharya says. 
This thoroughly repudiates the state- 
ment that Sankara was exclusive. 

In the Teacher we find one of the 
I’rcatest exponents of universal and 
tukrant Hinduism, which reconciled all 
tlu' conflicting faiths of the day and 
was ever ready to assimilate new ones 
in its all-comprehensive fold. Hinduism 
as promulgated by Sankara gave ample 
scope for all the different types of 
thought and temperament. He made 
a common platform for all the various 
sects and brought about a wonderful 
harmony of faiths, based on mutual 
love and kinship. Rightly has he been 
called a ‘Sanmata-sthapanachfirya*— a 
teacher who has established the identity 
the human soul. His creed was not to 
destroy but to preserve. He did not 


slam the door against any progressive 
movement. No attack was made on any 
religion, Ihiddliisni or Jainism, with 
the iconoclastic zeal of the so-called 
reformers. He gave every man his due 
reward, every redigion its proper place. 
It is a mistake to think that he burnt 
the Ruddhists, converted the Jains and 
massacred those that were opposed 
to him and unwilling to conic under his 
all-embracing banner . It is no donbt 
true that many Buddhists, Jains and 
Kapalikas became his ardent followers. 
They did not embrace his faith through 
threat of iiunishmcnt or force. As a 
matter of fact, they enlisted themselves 
under his banner through spontaneous 
willingness. They saw something divine 
in his magnetic personality. They 
could not but be captivated by his lofty 
character and spotless purity of 
conduct. In him they found a man of 
rare genius, a teacher competent enough 
to ferry lliem across the ocean of life. 
These were sadly missed in their own 
gurus. So voluntarily they clustered 
round him and accepted his teachings 
unhesitatingly and without any reser- 
vation whatsoever. 

Thus lived Sankara for thirty-two 
years in this mortal world— teaching, 
pleaching, writing works, establishing 
monasteries and so on and so forth. 
Doing good lo mankind he passed these 
useful years in our midst. Then, when 
the call came, he returned to the 
great Mother, whose mission he 
came to fulfil. People know him 
to be a great intellectual, a shrewd 
argunientator and a man of fine reason- 
ing pow'cr. The subtlety of his intellect 
was too much for his adversaries. His 
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polemic discussions would defeat many 
a tough opponent, converting them to 
his creed. But little is known about the 
tenderness of his heart. Those who have 
cared to study his works will unequi- 
vocally say that he was not lacking in 
that quality also. Sankara was equally 
great for his large and magnanimous 
heart. Side by side with his giant in- 
tellect he possessed a heart which was as 
soft as a flower, as loving as a mother’s 
heart. The hymns he wrote in praise of 
Siva, Vi.snu and Sakl: give ample evidence 
to his love for the Divine, coming from 
a soul, sweet, gentle and sympathetic to 
the frailties and sorrows of men. Can 
such feelings surcharged with deep 


emotional fervour emanate from persons 
who are mere dry intellectuals ? Was 
he not ready to die a thousand deaths 
for the sake of his poor brethren ? How 
quickly did he consent to stj\ke his life 
even for the devilish cause of the 
monstrous Hhairava ? “I d( sire not tlu- 
highest state with its eight perfections 
nor the cessation of rebirth. Transfer 
to me the sorrows of all creatures who 
sulTcr and let them be absolved from 
grief.” These immemorial lines olSrlmad 
B/tag^arata, attributed to King Ranti- 
deva, came to be literally true and were 
fulfilled in the life of Sankara, who, like a 
second Siva, ever showed his willingness 
to drink ])oisoii for the good of the world. 


-*00^0 

Early History of the Pasupata Yoga. 

By V. R. Ramacliandra Diksliitar, M. A. 


E the primitive man was any- 
thing, he was primarily a foocl- 
gathervT. To him agriculture 
was still a thing of the future. He was 
leading a pastoral life, the wandering 
nomad that he was. lie tended the cattle 
and sheep and lived on their yield. In 
that life limited by environment he 
must have conceived of (lod as the Lord 
of creatures which he tended. So he 
called him Pasupati, literally the Lord 
of cattle. The Yoga which bore the 
name of Ih'isupat.i must have l^ecn 
named after the conception of Godlioocl 
as Pa.supati. 

It is not the purpose of this paper 
to go into the origin of the early Yoga 
school in India. TJie earliest wanderer 
in the plains and forests was neither 
a Karmayogi nor a Bhaktiyogi. Neither 
was he a Jf -nayogi. His concep- 



tion of God was crude, and lie 
worbhi])pcd him for more cows and 
cattle and nisi) out of dread lest lie or 
his beasts should be consumed by de itli. 
It was under such primitive conditions 
that the school of Yoga should have 
sprung into existence. Eor even when 
man became civilized and tasted the 
enjoyments of city life, there was a 
class of wandering mendicant.s, who 
were termed Yogis, moving from one 
place to another. They were parivrDjii- 
kas or ascetics who had conquered their 
senses and who were ever con tcnijda ling 
on the lotus feet of the Lord Yoges- 
vara and in quest of emancipation from 
the trammels of this mundane existence, 
which is, according to them, perishable 
and illusory. 

Such wandering mendicants have 
been a permanent institution of this 
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country. Foreign travellers and visitors 
to this ancient land from the time of 
Megasthenes in the fourth century R.%C. 
have testified to their existence, and 
even to-d|iy they are not unknown. 
Judging by the evidence of the travellers 
(luring the last four or five centuries*, 
these Yogis were drawn from different 
castes and communities. 

From the finds unearthed by the 
spade of the archaeologist in the Indus 
valley we are enabled to notice that 
some form of Yoga was in practice in 
India in 3000 R. C. and before. There 
are sculptures, broken statues “with 
head, neck and body quite erect and 
half-shut eyes fixed on the tip of the 
nose”, the exact posture of one practis- 
ing Yoga ( See R. Chanda, .\femoirs of 
A rcJurological Survey of India t No. 14, 
pp, 33-34 ). Comparing this description 
with that found in the Vayit-purana in 
its chapter on the I'a.supata Yoga it is 
irresistible to conclude that the Yoga 
])racticc of the Yogis of protohistoric 
:ind prehistoric Indus valley is nothing 
else than the Pasupata Yoga in its 
original form. P'or, according to the 
I 'tiyu-purana^ the practice of the Yoga 
is lo be done as follows: With half-shut 
eyes, with the breast prolonged forward, 
with head and neck quite erect, with 
eyes concentrated on the tip of one’s 
nose and never wandering in other 
directions, a Yogi was to practise the 
l’asupata(p'5>/;//'.,ch. II., st. 15-16). This 
clearly demonstrates the antiquity of the 
Yoga tradition. To venture a conjec- 
Inre, this must have been the inter- 

See Padmanahha Monon, History of 
J^erala, Vol. III., pp. 642—9. 


niediary period between the Rgveda- 
SamhttCi and the composition of the 
Yajurveda. P'or in the latter we meet 
with rituals of a complicated nature and 
a special emphasis Is laid on the Karma 
aspect. This theory of Karma begins to 
be developed with wonderful rapidity so 
much so that when we come to the 
period of Itihasa-Puranas, we find 
statements that Karma is all-important, 
and that Yoga becomes fruitful only to 
him wdio practises Karma according to 
the instructions prescribed in the 
Saslras. 

The institution of Yoga and its 
tenets are incontestably Aryan, and this 
is one of the many proofs in support of 
the theory that the authors of the 
culture of the Indus Valley were not 
Dravidians but only Aryans. Into this 
discussion we cannot enter here. Suffice 
it to say that this Aryan institution was 
in pr.ictice in the regions of the Indus 
valley in the Chalcolothic period of 
Indian history, if not earlier. It is by 
sheer accident tli il this early existence 
of the Pasupata Yog i is confirmed by 
the tenets of the I ^Ciyu-purana. Whatever 
be the d.iLe of the JTev.'f-pifra?ia { see 
for a discussion on the subject the 
author’s Some ^Ispee/s of the lUyu^ 
pffruf/a, ^Icidras Univu-Tslly, 1933, Sect. 
XI. ), in its ten chapters on the Pasupata 
Yoga it narrates an ancient tradition 
relating to Yoga. Besides three 
chapters fully devoted to the mode and 
practice of the Pasupata Yoga (11, 
14 and 15 ), there are others equally 
interesting to a student of the early 
Yoga school. These treat of incidents 
to Yoga ( Yogopasargas), powers 
acquired by Yoga (Yogaiswaryas), conduct 
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of the Yoga ( sauckachara4ak^ana ), etc. 
There is a chapter on the Mahehvara- 
vatara Yoga,^h\c\\ gives the incarnations 
of Maheswara or Yogeswara. Twenty- 
eight incarnations are given, each in 
every Kalpa, Then the Puraiia narrates 
the eight limbs ( Angas ) of the Yoga. 
These arc asana ( sitting posture ), 
pranarodha (suppressing breath), pratya- 
hara ( abstaining from sense-objects ), 
dharana ( concentration ), dhyana ( con- 
templation ), samCidht ( meditating on 
the Supreme Soul ), Varna ( paramount 
duties ) and Niyama ( minor duties ). 
This is in keeping with the defini- 
tion of Patafijali in his Yoga-Sutras 
(II . 29 ). This again finds mention in 
the Tamil Grammar Tolkappiyam of the 
4th century B. C. In course of time, as we 
notice in the Maitri Upam^ady the two of 
the eight limbs of the Yoga, Yama and 
Niyama are ruled out. What remains 
is the other six Angas of the Yoga. 

As if to corroborate that it has 
drawn from very ancient sources, the 
Vayu-purana prescribes certain duties 
among others to the householder. The 
Yogis would be wandering in different 
disguises throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Whenever they 
happended to come to him, the Grhastha 
should extend to them a hearty welcome 
and offer paja to them in order to 
increase his own welfare. Another and 
more curious information is that these 
Yogis should be secured as far as 
possible and fed on the A days. 

By this the Pitrs would become fully 
satisfied. To feed one Yog'i on a 


sraddka day is equal, it is said, to 
feeding a thousand Brahmans or 
Brahmacharis. One wonders at this 
prescription of the Purana. The Law 
codes definitely prohibit feeding members 
of the fourth asrama as well as of the 
first asrama. It is only the Grhastha 
that is to be fed on the occasion of the 
sraddha. Hence this Purana points to 
days of antiquity when the feeding of 
the Yogi was considered an unexpected 
fortune on the kraddha day. When this 
was in practice and when it died out, it 
is not possible to say with any 
definiteness. 

Prom the foregoing account one 
thing is clear. As far as we can trace back 
the prehistory of India, the earliest cull 
was that of Siva, Yogeswara or Mahe- 
swara. Consequently the early form of 
Yoga was inextricably mixed with this 
cult. It seems to us that the earliest Yora 
practice was Pasupata Yoga, which is 
simply the proper practice of pranayama. 
A survival of this is preserved in the 
Sandhya worship of the Brahiiiaiis 
thrice every day even to this day. Tlie 
Yoga started then with the basis uf 
Pranayama and went on developing into 
various branches in the march of time. 
With these we are not concerned here, 
the scope of the paper being confined 
to the limits of the early history of 
the Pasupata Yoga. Later on the 
Pasupata form of Yoga drifted itself 
from the original standard, as is seen 
from Sankara’s criticism of the doctrine 
of these Pasupatas in his much 
celebrated Bhasya. 





The Message of a Modern Seer 


DWARD Carpenter was born at 
Brighton in 1844. He graduated 
at the Cambridge University in 
1 9>(^S and a year later took orders in the 
Church of England. His views on 
religious and social que.stions underwent 
a revolutionary change, with the result 
that he resigned both his curacy and 
the Fellowship of his College— Trinity 
Hall. For a period he lectured on Natural 
Philosophy and Music, and in 1877 visited 
the United States of America, where he 
enjoyed an intimate accfuaintancc with 
Walt Whitman. After abandoning lectur- 
ing he adopted the simple life, during 
which period his whole being became 
expanded and illuminated, and he was 
able to give of his best to the world. 

At the age of twenty-five he received 
tlic creative impulse to which he 
loyally devoted his life. It took external 
foi’in in the poem “Towards Democracy*’, 
in which he celebrates his experience 
and proclaims it as the promise of an 
arriving world’s experience. By reveal- 
ing what has come to be in him, he 
opened a door and disclosed that which 
is coining to be for the whole race. 
Allhough many years have elapsed 
since I met Edward Carpenter it seems 
to me only like yesterday when under 
^ cloudless sky in my garden in sunny 
Devon wc chatted about Nature, flowers, 
‘md kindred subjects, and philosopher 
Ihoiigh he was, he was not too 
occupied with abstract matters to 


( Edward Carpenter ). 

By Arthur E. Massey. 

cvincea real wholesome interest in little 
things. There was an irresistible charm 
about his personality and a magnetism 
which immediately announced him 
a spiritual power-station. Those of 
my readers who may be familiar with 
his Towards Democracy already know 
that his message is one of liberation, of 
freedom from all bondage, and he 
joyously and confidently announces his 
vocation’ - 

for all time 

The of joy and deliverance^ 

In the work of self-liberation, the task 
set before our imperfect souls, all the 
steps are steps of unification, our 
lower and higher selves have to be made 
one; when union is accomplished, there 
is deliverance. This truth is staled very 
])eautifully and convincingly in “The 
Wandering Psyche”:— 

** You, who un-united io yourself roam 
ah out the worlds 

Seeking some person or something to 
which to he united— 

Seeking to case that way ihc pain of 
your heart. 

Deceive not yourself, deceive not 

others. 

For, united to that which you really 

are, 

You are indeed beautiful'. 

United to yourself you arc strong, 

United to yourself you arc already 
in the hearts of those you ioveS 
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But disunited you arc none of these 
things— and so the “ageless immortal 
gods,’* who ever seek to come in the 
forms of men and “to make of earth 
a Paradise by their presence”, are 
baulked of their divine desires, hindered 
by the barrier of little plans and 
purposes woven like a tangle of cob- 
webs across the door of the heart While 
such barriers are continually being built, 
the poet asks:— 

** How shall they make their entrance 
and habitation with yon f 

ITow shall yon uideed know what it is 
to he yonrsclf 

The knowledge of the Higher Self 
involves the knowledge of the All-Self, 
of the great Life brooding over cities, 
“where the wind rustics through the 
parks and gardens” involving itself 
“in the lines of street-perspective, the 
lamps, the traffic, the pavements and 
the innumerable feet upon them ” 

We must not be deluded because 
this life may not be at once apparent, 
though centuries may go by and there 
be no assured tidings of it. There is 
only one universal and all-satisfying 
love, and finally all reach it 

ll co7ne to Me at last. 

There is no love like Mine; 

For all other love takes o?ie and not 

another. 

And other love is pain^ hut this is 
joy eternaV" 

And so the illuminated sec in the 
toil of innumerable hands to innumerable 
ends the guiding of the Great Hand: in 
the fixed gaze of hurrying faces in the 
street, each s^'cing only its own light. 


the Light towards which all look. At 
the centre of all beats the Great Heart 
which alone remains without change, 
the Inner Space of the soul, of which the 
outer space is but the image or simili- 
tude. Therefore it is wise to* draw upon 
the inner riches of the Spirit in all 
tranquillity. All the beauty of the 
universe lies stored for each of us and 
it will surely come to us. This is the 
lesson of Carpenter’s “Lake of Beauty”: - 

“/!// that you have within you^ all 
that yonr heart desires, all that your 
Nature so specially Jits yon for— 
that or the counterpart of it waiis 
embedded in the Great Whole for yvu. 
It will surely come to youi'^ 

“ Yet equally surely not one viomcul 
before its appointed time will it conic. 
All your cryiny and fever and rae /■- 
int; out of hands will make no 

di/fereuc. 

J.earn the lesson of quietness and 
he at prill c. 

Do not hurry: have faith, 

if that which rules the nniver.\e were 

alien to yonr soul, then nothin; 

could mend your ate. 
But since it is not so — why, vehot 
can you wish for moie f 
All things are yiven into your ha uB" 

In this same poem “Have Kaii’i,” 
Carpenter teaches the Yoga of iiidilf'-r- 
eiice. Realizing the Karmic action of 
repulsion as well as attraction, he gives 
the teaching: — 

Let the strong desires conic and i:o\ 
refuse them not, disown them not; ’'ui 
think not that in them lurks /lualty 
the thing you wivd. 
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Presently they mil fade away and into 
the intolerable light zvill dissolve like 
gossamers before the Sun. 
The poet shows us how unreason- 
able it is to be frettinj^ when “on all 
sides God surrounds us, staring: out upon 
us from the mountains and from the face 
of the rocks, of men and of animals;” how 
senseless and undig^nified to be for ever 
“Iniirying: breathless from one unfinished 
task to another;’’ the lilies of the field 
and the beasts have more dignity. Let 
us brush aside all cares and vexations, 
all anxieties as to matters of no account. 

''Pass disembodied out of yourself. 
Leave the husk^ leave the long long 
Prepared and perfeeted envelope. 
Enter into the life which is eternal 
pass through the gate of indijferenee 
into the palace of mastery^ through 
the door of love out into the great 
open of deliverance. 

"Give away all that you havCy become 
poor and without possessions-— and 
behold I you shall be lord and sove^ 
reiLin of all things.'' 

Such freedom can only be obtained 
hv extricating oneself from the things 
iii.it cling and stick, just as the fly cleans 
its legs of the honey in which it has been 
eauglit. This is the teaching given in 
111 ■ poem called “Disentanglement”. 
Nothing is in itself evil and to be 
.shunned; on the contrary, all things are 
to be us'jd; but in the using one must 
not be entangled or they will become 
bad and cause suffering. 

"There is no desire or indulgence 
that is forhidden\ there is not one 
good and another evil— all are alike 
VI that respect. In place all are to he 

used." 


But we must not permit ourselves to 
be torn by desire:— 

"Return into thy self— content to give, 
but asking no one, asking nothing\ 
In the calm light of Jlis splendour, 
voho fills all the universe, the 
Imperishable, Indestructible of ages. 
Dwell thou — as thou canst dwell 
contented^ 

The same lessons are repeated again 
with great force and imaginative power 
in “The Secret of Time and Satan” 
where the necessity of self-mastery is 
insisted upon with grave reiteration. 
Yet nothing is evil in itself. 

''Eor ( over and over a iain ) there is 
nothing that is evil except because a 
man has not mastery over it: and 
there is no good thing that is not evil 
if it have mastery over a matt; 

"And there is no passion or power, or 
pleasure or pain or created thing 
whatsoever^ which is not ultimately 
for man and for his use -or which he 
need he afraid of or ashamed at. 

" The ascetics and the scifindulgent 
divide things into good and evil — as 
if it were to throw away the evil. But 
things cannot he divided into good 
and evily but all are good so soon as 
they are brought into subjection'* 
Even love, “glorious though it 
be”, must be treated as a discas? so long 
as it destroys or impedes the freedom 
of the soul; for by wooing the mortal 
creature and ending there man gives 
himself away bound into the hands of 
Death: 

Yet he who loves must love the 
mortal, and he would love perfectly 
must be free: Therefore, if thou 
woiiblsi love, withdraw thyself from 
love. 
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Ma {'£ it thy slave^ and all the miracles 
of nature shall he in the palm of thy 
handy 

This is truly as Carpenter calls 
it “a hard saying”; but those who arc 
unable to learn it must be whirled and 
gulfed in a sea of torment and must 
travel far and be many times lost upon 
that ocean, ere they know what is the 
true end of their voyage. The end of 
love is not to be sought in any act “lest 
indeed it become the end”, but rather 
arc acts to be sought where end is love, 
and then that which was desired shall 
be created; then all acts ])eing past and 
gone, “there shall remain to thee a great 
and immortal possession, which no man 
can take away.” 

To realize the One Life, to be free 
from the limitations of the personality 
it is necessary to rid oneself of all sense 
of superiority. There must be none of 
the self-satisfaction against which the 
disciple is warned in The Voire of the 
Silence^ as being like “unto a lofty tower, 
up which a haughty fool has climbed, 
whereon he sits in prideful .solitude and 
unperceived by any but himself.” All 
sages and saints are agreed as to the 
necessity for humility; without it there 
is no entry into the kingdom of heaven. 
A caution against the “hallucination of 
superiority” is givenin “Who arc you?”: — 

Who arc yon v)ho ^^o about to save 
them that are lost ? 

Are yon saved yourself ^ 

Do you knov) that who would save 
his own life must lose it ? 

Are you, the^i, one of the *lost' / 

Be sure, very sure, that each one 
of these cu • teach you as much as. 


probably more than, yon can teach 
them. 

Have you , then, sat humbly at their 
feet, and waited on their lips, that 
they should he the first to stpeak — and 
been reverent before these children- - 
whom you so little understand 

Have you dropped into the bottomles\ 
pit from hehveen yourself and them 
all hallucination of superiority, all 
Jlatulence of knowledj^e, every shred 
of abhorrence and loathing i 

Is it equal, is it free as the 7viud 
between you 

Could you be happy receiving favours 
from one of the most despised of 
these 

Could yon he yourself one of the lost / 
Arise, then, and become a saviour." 

When all hallucination of superior- 
ity and every shred of abhorrence are 
overcome, then the soul is free to make 
its home everywhere. It is no longoi 
hindered by any pride of race and can 
truthfully declare its readiness to 
“peregrinate every condition of man 
with equal joy the lowest.” But wlictln r 
one is willing to accept it or not, llic 
Law of Equality cannot be violated for 
long: nature will not sufler herself to 
be defeated; for a little while wc may 
snatch- the goods of the earth regardless 
of the fact that the claims of others are 
as good as ours, but in the cud the great 
Mother will make us render back all 
that we have wrongfully taken from her 
other children: 

'' Whatever you appropriate to your- 
self now from others, by that you will 
be poorer in the end; 
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What you ^'tve now, the same will 
surely come hack to you. 

]f you think yourself superior to the 
rest, in that instant 

You i^ave proclaimed your own 
inferiority; 

And he that will be servant of ail, 
helper of most, by that very fact becomes 
their lord and master. Seek not your 
own life — for tliat is death, But seek 
liow you can best and most joyfully tjivc 
your own life away-~and every morninjj 
for ever fresh life shall come to you from 
over the hills.” 

The Law of Kciuality is not a harsh 
law but a law of joy. By accepting it 
and abiding by it, many wearisome 
burdens arc lightened and removed, 
old cares and anxieties vanish, and, 
having learnt the lesson of its own 
identity, the soul passes out free. 

0 Joy ! frec^ to flow down, to swim 
in the sea of Equality — 

To endure the bodies of the divine 
Companions and the life which is 

eternair 

Another passage dealing with the 
(lUCiition of superiority and the Law of 
Kqiiality is that entitled “Who you arc 
I know not.” Here Carpenter gives a 
caution against a very common failing, 
namely, that of trying to bring everyone 
to our own way of thinking instead of 
letting them follow the law of their own 
souls. We should rather glory in their 
honesty and wish them tiodspeed on 
their way, confident that in infinity 
idl paths will meet. 

Who you are I know not 

Tor a certainty you are not greater 
or less than mer, I neither look upon 


yon with envy nor with pity, with 
deference nor with contempt, Endoiv* 
mejits and dignities and accomplish- 
ments arc of no account whatever; 
hut honesty, and to stand in time 
under the great J.aw of Equality — 
after which you will he salisficd and 
joy will lake possession of you. 

'Till ihen farewell. Do not follow me, 
hut go your own way voyaging — and 
then haply some lime tcc shall meet. 

The great Law of Equality is 
working slowly, relentlessly, abasing 
the tyrant and raising up the oppressed. 
“At last, after centuries, when the 
tension and strain of the old society 
can go no further, and ruin on every 
side seems impending, behold, behind 
and beneath it all, in dim prefigurcmcnt, 
yet clear and not to be mistaken— the 
Outline and Draft of a New Order.” 

Out of its hunger for community 
of life, for freedom, for love, for the 
life of nature and the sun, humanity 
is obtaining strength to create a new 
and improved society, the barriers of 
race and class and .sex are being broken 
down and “the innumerable personal 
affection” is finding “proud beautiful 
sane utterance and enduring expres- 
sion” in all its forms. 

"The love of men for each other— so 
tender, heroic, constant; 'That has 
conic alt down the ages, in every 
clime, in every nation. Always so 
true, so well assured of itself, over- 
leaping harriers of age, of rank, of 

distance. 

Flag of the camp of freedom'. 

The love of women for each other— so 
rapt, intense, so confiding close, so 
bu ruing passionate, 
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To unheard-of deeds of sacrifice, of 
daring and devotion prompting\ 

And I not less ) the love of men for 
women, and of women for men— on a 
newer, ^^reater scale than it has 
hitherto been conceived', 

Grand, free and equal-gracious, 
yet ever uicommensurahlc — 

The soul of Comradeship glides inT 

The Soul of Comradeship is the 
great deliverer from all social evils for 
the individual as lor the race. When 
a man has that spirit, the chambers 
of his house are all in order, but its 
doors are all open; for the prisoner 
has escaped and in vain wc ask for 
the inhabitant, for he is now the 
occupant of a thousand homes. 

“ Once, when the house 7vas closed, 
1 d7vclt here— a prisoner. 

But no7V that is open — all open — / 
have passed out, 

Into the beautiful air, over the fields, 
over the voorld, through a thousand 
homes— journeying 7mth the voind— 
Oh I so light afid joyous, 

Tight and invisible 
I have passed, and my house is 
behind me. 

Ask not for the prisoner, for he is 
not here; 

Ask not for the free, for thou canst 
not find him. 


Go hack, thou, loo, and set ihy housr, 
in order. 

Open ihy doors, let them stand whir 
for all to enter— thy treasures, let the 
poorest take them; 

Then come thou forth to •where I -wait 
for theeJ* 

Such is the message of Edward 
Carpenter whose optimistic view uf 
life inspired by universal Truth iiiiist 
inevitably strike a. responsive note 
in every receptive soul. As he teaches - 
we arc all in process of “becoming.” 
We are here to express ourselves, to 
bring all the elements of our nature 
into harmony—and then to get them 
uttered in our life; to build them out 
into the actual world, and into a means 
of union with others. 

Finally, in the words of the poet: • 

'^Believe yourself a -whole, indivisible, 
indefeasible. 

Reawakening ever under these, 
under those, eonditions, 
Expanding thus far, expanding less 
far, expanding fa rlht I ; 
Expanding this side, expanding that 
side, expanding all sides', 
Ever diverse yet the same, the same 
yet diverse — inexhaustibly eontinuous 
with the rest', 

And made for love— to embrace ali. 
to be united ultimately with all. 



Some Useful Hints 


By Jayadayal Goyandka. 

« 

Tlie following six factors are essential to make your Uhajan ( practice of 
remembering God ) efficacious;— 

( i ) One should have his thoughts fixed on the meaning of the incantation 
or Name which he repeats. 

( ii ) He should not expect any worldly or other-worldly gain from 
his Bhajan. 

( iii ) He should feel a thrilling sensation in his body and an inexpressible 

joy in his mind while he is engaged in the Bhajan, Kven if he docs not 
actually experience such joy, he should create a mental image of it and try to 
induce such a state by dint of suggestion ( ). 

( iv ) He should try to keep himself constantly engaged in Bhajan. 

( V ) He should have full faith in the efficacy of Bhajan and practise 
it with reverence. 

( vi ) He should try to keep it as secret as possible. 

The following points should be borne in mind in regard to the practice of 
meditation ( ): — 

1. Ideal meditation is that in which the mind of the aspirant, when he 
sits for meditation in a solitary place all by himself, remains automatically and 
cheerfully fixed for the longest period on the object meditated upon. Of course, 
repeated efforts are necessary for reaching such a consummation. The following 
practices arc calculated to prove helpful in one’s eflorts in this direction:— 

( a ) Practising Ja/ia ( repetition of a formula or name of a Deity ) along 
with the in-going and out-going breath; 

( b ) Muttering the formula or ii.ime with one’s thoughts fixed on 
its meaning; 

( c ) Reading and listening to literature bearing on Divine Knowledge, 
Devotion and Dispassion. 

2. While practising meditation in a solitary place, one should not allow 
his mind to wander or be drawn to any worldly object. At that time he 
should keep his mind exclusively fixed on the object of meditation. It will pay 
him ultimately to banish from his mind all other topics, however important 
they may be. 
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3. Establishing one’s identity with the All-pervading Divine Principle, 
which is in the nature of Absolute Existence, Pure Intelligence and Infinite 
Bliss, one should visualize with one’s eye of wisdom that everything rests on 
his mental concept ( Sankalpa ), that everything emanates from his Sankalpa 
and ceases to exist as soon as he withdraws his Sankalpa, Recognizing this, he 
should abandon the Sankalpa as well. Whatever remains as a residue after 
abandoning the Sankalpa is immortality itself, truth absolute, and a compact 
mass of bliss. One should practise such meditation of the Unthinkable 
Reality in solitude. 

SOME IMPORTANT POINTS FOR THE GUIDANCE OF ASPIRANTvS. 

1. The mind of one who performs his worldly duties with the desire of 
obtaining money is steeped in worldliness; hence one should perform thosi* 
duties in a detached manner and with the sole object of God-Realization. 

2. One should have as little to do as possible with worldly objects 
and those given to the enjoyment of worldly pleasures. He should also avoid 
talk of worldly things as far as possible. 

3. One should not look into others’ faults; even if they come to his notice 
due to his cavilling nature, he should not point them out to the person who has 
committed them without being asked to do so. 

4. One should cultivate an attitude of disinterested love towards all 
without distinction. 

5. One should on no account discontinue the practice of constantly 
repeating the Divine Name. On the contrary, he should renounce everything else 
that stands in the way of his doing so. Should one find it possible to 
remember the Lord with supreme delight and love and without break, it is iioL 
necessary for him even to obtain a vision of the Lord. He should develop such :i 
liking for Bhajan that he may forget his very self while practising it. Nay, la? 
should not wake up from his love-trance even when aroused by the Lord Himself, 
like the sage Sutlksna of the Ramayana, 

6. In order to bring all these practices to speedy fulfilment he should 
apply himself whole-heartedly to them after having brought his senses un(h?r 
control. In doing so he should not care for anything, not even for his own body. 

7. It is only because we look upon the body as our very self that we feel 
anxious for its maintenance. Hence one should not as far as possible voluntarily 
enter this gaol of a body. 


( Kalya fi) 



^Search and Ye Shall Find.’ 

By Vidyananda. 


"What is tho universal sense of v 
]iy which tho soul makes its enormous 

IMES without number it 
torments an honest mind as to 
what is life and what is its end 
or aim. Is life a mere shadow, signify- 
iiis? nothing, or is it real and earnest ? Is 
its end total disappe arance (annihilation) 
or is it something which ever exists ? 
Such questions arc so disturbino and 
yet so natural. We may get temporary 
relief by turning our mind away from 
lliein; but ultimately facts arc to be faced, 
amt avoided. This yearning of the soul 
to know the truth shows that there is 
something of which we are ignorant. 
This ignorance at times gives the sensa- 
tion of suffocation to a thinking mind. 
It is the Intensity of this desire ‘to know’ 
which distinguishes a prophet from a 
m:in, for it is in the nature of things 
that solution comes after commotion. 
Th..- whole difference between a prophet 
and an ordinary man is that the former 
knows what “is” while the latter is 
ignorant of it. And this knowledge he 
gets because he is restless to get it. 
bliagavnn Huddha and Swami Rama 
arc the living examples before us. 
They would not rest unless the 
mystery has solved itself. They 
became mad after it just as anordinary 
Ulan becomes mad after the affairs of 
the world. Christ has struck the key- 
note to this ni problem his simple but 
significant sentence ‘Knock and the 
door shall be opened for thee’. This 


iiiii and ignorance, but tho fine innuendo 
claim ?" 

—Emerson. 

life is a mystery and is shut for all. Its 
door is opened only for a ‘Jijnrisu’— -one 
who desires to know. This is by far the 
greatest problem and, unless we solve it, 
we are in a fathomless abyss. 

There can ])e only two bro id views 
with regard to this question— one, that 
man is like a machine whicli works till 
it is in perfect order and stops when it 
becomes old and rotten. The other view 
is that man is a living soul, not mech- 
anical something. Of these two views 
which is correct and which is not, is a 
question which cannot be dismissed so 
easily; for both have their own argu- 
ments. At first sight the former seems 
to be more convincing, for we daily sec 
men dying and we do not know what 
has happened with them. Where has 
that feeling, thinking, loving man dis- 
api)eared ? The body remains, still the 
man is not there. What lias died then? Is 
death the exhaustion of energy only ? If 
it is so, how to explain feelings and 
desires ? Are they too mechanical ? 
What is the source of our desire ‘never 
to die* ? What accounts for our love ? 
Why do we desire to have perpetual 
relations with our dear and near ones ? 
What gives rise to all these if man is 
mechanical ? 

Wc cannot desire for a thing which 
docs not exist. We cannot even dream 
of that. A thing must exist somewhere 
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and in some form before we can yearn 
for that. Not only this but wc must 
have had some vision somewhere and 
some time, which, like a thing forgotten, 
is hazy in our memory and gives 
us the desire to have the same 
vision once more. Unless wc have 
once seen that, we cannot have any idea 
of our seemingly impossible desires. Man 
wants, for instance, to be eternal and the 
greatest tragedy consists in his tem- 
porary tenure of life. It shows there is 
some blunder somewhere, otherwise how 
to reconcile our desire for perpetual life 
with our shadowy existence. The most 
initial blunder is that we arc too much 
attached with body. We know it quite 
well that body is mortal, still we arc 
absorbed in it, and then in the long run 
wc have to pay for it dearly. This is 
the greatest irony of which wc can dream 
of. Let us be friends with body, but let 
us not forget the substance for shadow. 
It is a sin of the first magnitude. Every- 
thing has its shadow. Substance and 


shadow co-exist. One is real, the other 
is unreal; one is the cause, the other is 
the effect; one is everliving, the other is 
temporary; one is independent, the other 
is dependent; one is constant, the other 
is varying; one always ‘is’, the other somo- 
times ‘is’ and sometimes ‘is not*. Thc-.c 
‘is’ and ‘is not’ revolve round ‘is*, just as a 
circle revolves round its centre. The 
centre may be invisible to our physic al 
eyes, but it exists more surely than its 
circumference. Anyway, substance aivl 
shadow go together, and it is ini possible 
to think of substance alone as of shadow 
alone. All that we need is that wc iiiiist 
take them in their right perspective, 
shadow as shadow, and substance as sub- 
stance. If we but do so, we would nut 
have to bother as to the end or aim ui 
life; for the only aim of life is to und. r- 
stand. If wc once understand it, all our 
sorrows and sufferings will end. 

“Let us not spurn the shadow but 
remember the substance, for every 
shadow points to the sun.” 




Just as in a dream 5 '’OU are all alone, but it is your mind that assumes a 
dual appearance, even so there is without doubt non-dualit y in the wakinj^ lih* 
as well; it is mind alone that has duality reflected on it. 

— U/'afiiiyjd. 

Whatever pleasure there is in the other worlds even up to the region of 
Brahma, all that is painful in nature and perishable. 

--•S rim ad Bha^^avaia^ 

If you want to realize God early, be even-minded towards all. 

— Sankarhharya. 






What is sin ? 


By E. J. Samuel. 


IN is an extremely cumbersome 

^ debt which we recklessly contract 
in spite of our beinjj repeatedly 
warned of its dire consequences. 

It is a debt which cannot be 
compounded in a bankruptcy court. 

It is in the nature of a luxurious 
and fjratuitous debt and quite unlike 
certain types of monetary oblijjations 
which we arc sometimes compelled to 
contract under exceptionally extenuatinj? 
circumstances. 

It is a terrible debt wbich carries a 
li(‘avy rate of interest to disconrage us 
from plunging: into it. 

It is a debt which will have to be 
repaid in full, sooner or later— a debt 
which, if it is not finally redeemed by 
those who directly incur it, will be 
transmitted to their children and later 
generations, as it must be and will 
ultimately be recovered in full. 

And the repayment will inevitably 
he in the sliapc of the mortification of 
tlie body, the mind and the soul, in strict 
proportion to the amount of the debt 
'Hitstanding. 

When, therefore, we are visited with 
alllictions, wc should not question as to 
why wc are afflicted, but instinctively 
feel that we are simply being made to 
lepay either our own debts or those of 


our forebears. If we would just lake the 
trouble to refer to our Account-])Ooks — 
our conscience and the record of the 
deeds of uiir forefathers — ,wc shall surely 
discover that we ari: being made to pay 
not even the smallest fraction move than 
what is due. 

Wc simply must pay, but we shall 
also receive full credit for such good 
deeds as we perform, which will be 
accepted as substantial proportionate 
repayment. And the most acceptable 
and beneficent rc]).iynient of this kind 
would be the practice of CHARITY in 
our relations with our fellow-men. Not 
that charity represented by ostentatious 
cold almsgiving, but the kind of unselfish 
charity which springs from that sublime 
hallowed feeling that creates a thrill of 
indefinable exultation in doing 
something that tends to bring happiness 
and solace to sufi'ering humanity. We 
feel it a distinctive privilege to be 
entrusted by the Omnipotent, the 
Father of all, with the duty of emulating 
ill a small way those Divine attributes — 
LOVK. TOLKRANCF, FORGIVE- 
NKSS, MERCY, etc., which that one 
little word CHARITY, interpreted in 
a broader sense, embraces. 

"‘In Faith and Hope, tin zvorld may 

dhagrec\ 

But all mankind's concern is 


CHARITYF 



Unto Bliss. 


H owever much you may 
sermonize on equanimity and 
however glibly you may discuss 
the state of supreme bliss unperturbed 
by worldly pleasures and pains, all this is 
of no avail to you so long as your heart 
docs not overflow with joy. The reputa- 
tion of being a wealthy man only adds to 
one’s trouble. What one should do, 
therefore, is to make oneself really 
wealthy, no matter if the world 
regards him as a pauper. 

* 4c * * 

Make haste to achieve your 

purpose: life is ebbing fast. If you spend 
your whole life-time in exhorting others, 
neither will this be conducive to your 
own good nor will mere eloquence 
relieve the distress of others. What you 
should do in the first instance is to acquire 
spiritual wealth; then only should you 
distribute it. What will you distribute 
if you have got nothing to distribute ? 

* * * « 

Always exercise strict vigilance over 
your heart. Remember: you .stand 
precisely where your mind is. No 
matter whether you reside in a sanctuary 
or in a fore.st, if your mind is wandering 
in a workshop or a market-place, you are 
also there. He alone resides in a temple, 
whose mind has become a dwelling-place 
for the Lord; while one who nourishes 
thoughts of sensual enjoyments in his 
mind is, truly speaking, a man of the 
world. 

* * « * 
Withdraw your mind from sense- 
objects and f . it on the Lord, or behold 


an image of the Lord in every object to- 
words which you feel attracted. Watch 
the movements of your mind every 
moment. Be an onlooker of your mind. 
The face of your mind will then be 
automatically turned towards the Lord. 

Never enter into polemics. Do not 
engage in a wordy strife. Do not enter- 
tain the motive of vanquishing others. 
Continue to do your own work. Let not 
your programme of Bhaja7i, meditation, 
remembrance and worship suffer on 
any account. If you gain the upper 
hand in a controversy, your triunii>h 
will only serve to swell your pride. At 
least your mind will be turned aside 
for the time being from the Lord and 
that will mean no inconsiderable loss 
to you. 

Never try to widen the circle ol 
your friends and acquaintances; go on 
with your Bhajan silently. Reputation 
will increase your botheration, widen 
your responsibility and stand in the way 
of your Bhajan, Nay, you will begin to 
receive honour and homage and, should 
your mind accept and relish such honour, 
worship or homage, you would certainly 
be digging a grave for your spiritual lih'. 
Speak little, hear little, see little and 
meet as few people as possible. Do all 
this only where it is absolutely necessary. 
Do not spend even a minute or 
second more than is necessary in 
these activities. 
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Remain in your house as if you 
were a guest or a stranger; never look 
upon anything as your own. Hesitate to 
take service from others; be very careful 
in your dealings with those you come 
in contact with. Wish well of all. Take 
care that you do not become instru- 
mental in inflicting pain on others. 
Do not increase the relation of I and 
mine. Remember that guest must needs 
leave his temporary residence one day. 


Never be afraid of anything unwel- 
come befalling you except sin. You 
should be afraid only of placing others in 
an awkward position, constraining 
others to some act, inflicting pain 
on others, injuring others, interests, 
receiving homage from others, taking 
service from others, allowing others to 
take the dust of your feet, hearing 
eulogy from others and, lastly, of forgett- 
ing the Lord. 

* ♦ * * 
Always be watchful that you may 


not forget the Lord even for a moment. 
Re careful that Pie may continue to 
dwell in your mind, and be the object 
of 3 ^our speech and sight. You may 
commit other blunders, but never the 
blunder of forgetting the Lord. 

Never rest satisfied with your 
Sadhana, Move on. Push forward. 
Take stock of how much you advance. 
Never allow your progress to be 
retarded. Never stop short of the goal. 
Never allow the mind even to conceive 
of retracing your steps. 

Have unflinching faith in tlie Lord; 
He is supremely kind to you. He is 
always by your side. His protecting 
hand is always extended over your head. 
You arc under his direct supervision. 
He always looks after you personally. 
Never allow this faith to waver. In 
course of time the cherished goal of your 
life will be realized by obtaining a 
delicate touch of His blessed hand. 


"Siva 



The Strength behind Arjuna’s Weakness. 


The first chapter oi the liJiagavad^ltu 
opens with a description of the scene on 
the battle-field of Kuruksetra where the 
two powerful armies of the Kaiiravas 
and the Paiidavas are standing facing^ 
each other, ready to enter into a bloody 
warfare. The atmosphere is surcharged 
with a martial spirit. Conches arc blown 
by chiefs of contending armies as a mark 
of heroic challenge and in the midst of 
this grave .situation the hero of the 
Fandavas, Arjuna, sitting in a chariot 
equipped cap-a-pic surveys with a 
penetrating look the vast army of the 
Kauravas arrayed in front of him. It is 
a moment of supreme importance. 
Arjuna is the centre from which radiates 
the light of hope and victory in the 
hearts of the Paiidavas. He has as his 
charioteer Lord Sri Krsna.his friend and 
master in one. Slowly and steadily 
Arjuna gazes at that sea of mankind 
armed in front of him for a grim battle 
and at this supremely critical juncture 
the hero feels the ground beneath him 
giving way and suddenly succumbs to 
a tragically psychological crisis. He 
refuses to fight his kin.smen and takes 
his stand on moral arguments. The 
human in Arjuna views with despair the 
destructive results of killing friends, 
relatives and aged preceptors. The 
giant of sin takes rise in his mind and 
overpowers and sterilizes his intellect; 
and, in a spirit of hopeless dejection, he 
pours forth his heart in a torrent of soft 
and tearful language before his Divine 
friend. The :imc, the place, the path 


By Vishnuprasad V. Baxi, M. A. 

I' 

of duty and everything else disappear 
in that moment of infinite compassion 
and with a mind consumed with sorrow 
he throws down his arms and tells Ills 
Divine Charioteer that he will not fight 
even for a kingdom of the three worlds 
and be called a sinner. 

The question here arises: “Did not 
Arjuna, the man and the hero, show 
appalling weakness when his manliness 
was demanded at the altar of a religious 

war, a war where justice was to fight 

against injustice, where good w.i.*, 
pitched against evil ?’* 

It cannot be denied that, as llie 
situation then stood, Arjuna apparcntlv 
showed complete weakncs.s and, in the 
introductory verses of the seconrl 
chapter, Su Ki sna, the Driver of men 
and horses, lashes the brute in man 
Arjuna and utters words of willieiing 
.scorn and rebuke. At the .same time it 
must be remembered that, after a few 
words deriding Arjuua’s words of 
weakne.ss, Sri Krsiia waves for a long 
lime the light of Duly and Faith to 
guide his friend on liis way to war. 

Though it appears at first sight 
that Arjuna showed a sort of weakness, 
it would be a travesty of truth to say 
that he yielded to a weakness which was 
a part of his nature. Arjuna was a 
brave and fearless soldier and wcaknc.ss 
was foreign to his nature. Can it tlicn 
be maintained that. In refusing to fight, 
Arjuna was guilty of sentimental 
weakness ? For an understanding of 
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this question it is necessary to examine 
the arguments advanced by him and the 
psychology of the hero. 

Arjuna argues whether it is right to 
kill one’s preceptors and kinsmen and 
friends for the sake of a kingdom; 
whether it would not be a sin to destroy 
one’s own kith and kin for the sake of 
wealth and material power. Is it 
morally right, he goes on to say, that, 
])ecause the Kauravas, blinded by the 
lust for war, were not able to differentiate 
between right and wrong, he, too, like 
them, should be blind to the awful 
consequences of such a Hnfnl act ? And 
what for ? “1 neither care for victory 
nor for a kingdom,” he says. “Of what 
use would be to me the kingdom of the 
three worlds, if those for whom it is 
sought are to be killed ? Is there a moral 
justification which would ease my con- 
science for deciding in favour of killing 
friends and relations for the sake of 
worldly wealth and power ? If not, I would 
rather be killed first or turn an ascetic 
than fight, since I have no pcisonal 
ends to serve.” This, in brief, is the 
main plank of Arjuna’s arguments. 

A careful analysis of all the various 
arguments advanced by Arjuna will 
sliow that but for a Divine Teacher like 
Sri Krsna it would have been impossible 
for a man of ordinary intelligence to 
rebut them and to prove conclusively to 
Arjuna that the unalterable Law of 
Nature had made this war for him an 
inevitable and unavoidable destiny and 
that in fighting it out he would still be 
free from any reproach of conscience. 

If we try to understand the inner 
workings of Arjuna’s mind and in this 


light dissect his arguments, what do 
they show ? They show that a war 
immeasurably greater than and vastly 
superior to the impending war which 
Arjuna was to conduct, had already 
commenced. It was a war Spiritual 
— a war between the different 
elements of his nature. It was a war 
between the Spirit and the .Matter, the 
Human and the Divine in Arjuna. The 
Spirit was wanting to rise from within 
the shroud of matter. The Divine was 
surging forth to soar above the 
mortal frame. There was a supreme 
desire to transcend this grossness and to 
go above the surface of things for 
something nobler and more sublime. 

It was neither the world nor its kingdom 
that the Divine in Arjuna was seeking. 
It was something above it. Had it not 
been so, it would have been impossible 
for Arjuna to argue as he did, to say 
that he neither cared for victory nor 
wealth and that he had no desire for 
material possessions. A man of the 
world would not have argued, like 
Arjuna, that the Kingdom he had wanted 
to fight for was desired for the happiness 
of those who were engaged in that very 
war against him. It could not have 
been mere morbid sentimentalism. If 
it was, no high instruction in the sublime 
mysteries of philosophy was necessary. 
That temporary mood of depression 
would have disappeared indue course. 
It was the calm before the storm. The 
^Tatter was breaking under the weight 
of the Spirit that was rising and the 
whole physical frame was trembling. 
Arjuna had never experienced this 
struggle between the inner forces of his 
nature and therefore his physical sense 
was in a state of coma before its ultimate 
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extinction which comes at the end of 
the Gita. 

The Divine Teacher realized this 
and at once saw through the physical 
frame the inner conflict in Arjuna’s soul. 
And what was the result ? The result 
was the sublime preaching on the tran- 
sitoriness of Matter, the Immutability of 
the Spirit, the sublimation of the path 
of Knowledge, the hewing out from the 
rocks of this material world the path of 
desireless Karma and, in between the 
royal road of Knowledge and the stern 
path of action, the pointing out of the soft, 
silent and flowery track of Devotion— 
of surrender to God. §ri Ki-sna saw 
the storm , heard the soul’s cry— the cry 
of Nara for being with the Narayaiia— 
and He saw also that for a thorough 
consummation of this conflict a little 
adjustment was necessary. The light 
had been kindled and effulgent splendour 
was coming out from the soul of Arjuiia. 
Only it required to be adjusted and 
focussed and this is what {Jri Krsna 
actually did in His discourse in the whole 
of the G’ltii. 

In fact, Arjuna was never a man of 
ordinary ambitions craving for worldly 
enjoyments. Otherwise all the grand 
philosophy of the Bha^avad^^ita would 
have been lost upon him. For it is only 


when one casts away all desires that 
the Highest Truth is attained. Arjuna, 
the hero, was also an aspirant, the Nara 
in the Narayayia-~ 2 . soul wending his 
way on to his upward sojourn towards 
the Infinite. It was a river in floofl 
to meet the ocean; Arjuna’s soul had 
cast off the worldly trappings. It was 
only a question of time for the curtain 
to be lifted. The stage was set in the 
battle-field of Kuruksetra and, at the 
ripe moment, the evil was torn asunder. 
For the Divine Teacher saw that Arjuna 
had reached the stage of an ‘Adhikari’ 
fitted to be initiated into the teachings 
of the highest philosophy and the truths 
about the ultimate Reality. The ego 
had melted; a complete surrender at 
the feet of the Supreme Keiiig had 
been made; the coils of desire had 
loosened; and a sense of self-denial had 
manifested itself. And in this spirit 
he stubbornly refused to fight, if fighting 
was to be a mere matter of course for 
worldly ends. There was no weakness 
of soul. The apparent sterility was 
the rejuvenation of the Self. It was tin* 
climax of the innate unfulfilled desire 
for the body to be bartered for the Soul, 
the Matter for the Spirit, the huiiiaii 
for the Divine, and herein lay the 
strength of Arjuna. 


Saint Himmat Das. 

AINT Himmat Das was a resi- 
dent, of village Bharaicli, in the 
Panna State, situated at a distance 
of ten miles from Panna, the capital. 

The ancestors of Himmat Das 
\vere great devotees of the Lord. They 
passed most of their time in the company 
of Sadhus, in listening to Kathas from 
the Puranas and in chanting the Name 
of the Lord. Accordingly, Himmat Das 
learnt all this from his forefathers long 
before he was a young man. The seed 
of Love of the Lord having been sown 
in early childhood, it sprouted forth into 
a goodly seedling in youth, and later on 
it grew into a large shady tree. 

Himmat Das had a pious and a 
sweet-tempered wife. They had a son 
wliose name was Dayaram and who 
distinguished himself by his great eru- 
dition in Sanskrit and by his very inti- 
mate knowledge of Srlmad liha^avata^ 

Saint Himmat Das had a very great 
libing for Kirtan. While playing on 
(nnbals and chanting the Name and 
ringing the praises of the Lord, he 
used to forget himself, entirely. 

There was and still exists in Panna 
a famous temple of Jugalkishoreji. 
Himmat Das had vowed to visit the 
temple every day for having a Darshan 
of the Lord. He went and came back, 
ten miles each way, singing hymns to 
tlic Lord and playing on the cymbals 
^vUh his hands, at the same time. 

One day, as he was proceeding to 
I'inina, four highway robbers overtook 
One of them said, “Look here, 


old man, we are robbers; let us have 
all that you have got with you.” Himmat 
Das went on without taking notice of 
what the robber had said, still singing 
the name of the Lord. 

The robber caught hold of the saint, 
snatched away his cymbals from his 
hands and said, “Come out with what 
you have; see that you do not delay.” 

The saint was in a hurry to reach 
the temple and have a Darshan of the 
Lord. Rather confused, he prayed to the 
L'^rd thus, “Lord, I do not know what 
fault I am guilty of, so tliat I am being 
tlius obstructed to-day.” Then, address- 
ing the robbers, he said, “Brothers, I 
have nothing with me except the cym- 
l)a]s that you have already dispossessed 
me of. I always play on the cymbals as 
I go to have a Darshan of the Lord 
at Panna.” The robbers, realizing that 
he was only a Sadhu and no wealthy 
person, left him alone but took away 
the cymbals with them. 

Tlio saint was very much pained 
at being deprived of the cymbals. He 
began to tliink within himself ns to how 
he would be able to perform the Kirtan 
without the cymbals and that, having 
been delayed by the highwaymen, 
whether it would at all be possible for 
him to have a Darshan of the Lord. 
But, helpless as he was, he proceeded 
silently. 

The saint had not yet gone far 
enough when the robbers found that 
they had become blind. Now they 
began to shout, saying, “0 old man, 
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O saintly person, we have become 
blind; pray cure us of our blindness; 
you can have your cymbals back from 
US.” The saint heard the shouts and, 
feeling pleased that he was going to get 
back his cymbals, returned to where 
the robbers were. Hearing the approach- 
ing footsteps of the saint, the robbers 
fell prostrate at his feet and said, “We 
arc guilty of a great sin; pray pardon us. 
We did not recognize you.*' 

The saint was very much amazed 
to hear these words of apology. lie w.is 
moved to pity and said, “0 Lord, pray, 
let the robbers be cured of their instinct 
of robbery; let them return my thing 
to me and then pray bless them also.” 

No sooner the saint uttered these 
words than the lost cyc-sight of the 
robbers was restored to them. They 
returned the cymbals to him and, falling 
at his feet, vowed never to commit 
robbery in future. They also promised 
to devote the rest of their lives to the 
worship of the I^ord. 

Himmat Das had been very much 
delayed, so he began to walk as fast as 
he could; but he reached the temple 
at a time when the evening prayer had 
been said and the gates of the temple 
were closed. The sentinel at the gate 
turned the saint away by saying that 
the temple had been closed. The saint 
did not budge; he said, “It is the 
hypocrites for whom the doors are 
closed; they open forthwith when 
a devotee has arrived.” 

The saint uttered these words and 
the gate opened of itself. Then he had a 
Darshan of the Lord. The saint continued 
to sing hymns all the night long. 


In the morning, when it was time 
for the morning Arti to be performed, 
the Manager of the temple, Mahant 
Govind Dikshit, came to the temple 
and, on learning what had happened 
during the night, fell at the feet of the 
saint. The Raj.i of Panna, who also 
came to the temple at the appointed 
time, as was his daily practice, fell at 
the feet of the saint and prayed to him 
to stay at Panna, instead of going back to 
his village and taking all the trouble 
of walking twenty miles a day, promis- 
ing at the same time that he would 
attach one village to the service and 
maintenance of the saint. The saiiil, 
having had a Darshan of the Lord, fell 
no want. He returned to his village. 

Saint Himmat Das used to entertain 
Sadhus at his Ashram. Accordingly, 
he was very often hard up for moiiev. 
He used to get provisions, etc. for liim- 
sclf and the Sadlius from a villaj^e 
grocer, Parmesliwari by name. Once it 
happened that a large party of Sadhus 
came lo the Ashram. The saint olTcred 
to them his usual cordial welcome and 
went to the grocer to fetch provisions. 

TJie grocer received the saint 
reverentially and oifered him a seat. 
When he was seated, the grocer brou;-:Mt 
out his account book and showed him 
that a heavy amount had bi*come pay- 
able. Promising to pay the amount soi)ii, 
the saint asked him for more provisions 
on credit as he had received a 1 
party that day. The grocer replied 
rather dryly, “Sir, as a heavy amount 
is already overdue, I am unable to make 
further advances till the prcviou.s ac- 
count is cleared.** Realizing that tin* 
grocer was quite right, the saint returned 
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to Ills place crest-fallen and related 
the whole thing to his wife. 

The devoted wife of Himmat Das 
had already given away all that she 
possessed. A small nose-ring of gold 
was all that was left. She exhorted 
her husband to take that, too, and 
arrange things for the party. 

The saint was face to face with a 
dilemma. He was happy that he had the 
thing to enable him to make necessary 
purchases for the entertainment of the 
Sadhus, but felt sorry for the fact 
that the last thing with the devoted 
wife had to be taken off. Hut, realizing 
that there was no alternative, he 
took the nose-ring and went to the 
grocer and said, “Hrothcr, please 
take this ring and let me have provisions 
for the day. I shall try to clear the 
account very soon.** The grocer agreed, 
provisions were obtained and the Sadhus 
w( re entertained sumptuously. 

The Sadhus left in the morning. The 
saint also went to the river to take his 
bath. The wife, as was her wont, got 

early in the morning, cleaned the 
pi icc and the Puja utensils. As she 
was busy in doing these odd jobs and the 
s lint was out for his daily bath, the 
sportive Lord came out to enact a 
strikivc thing. In the guise of Himmat 
Das, the Lord went to the grocer and, 
s lid, “Hrother, here you are; take your 
money and let me have the nose-ring.” 

The grocer looked into his note-book 
and said, “Sir, you owe me Rupees two 
hundred and seventy-five inclusive of 
Ihe purchases made yesterday. You can 
pay the amount; we shall be quits and 
you can have the nose-ring back to 


you.** The money was paid, the nose-ring 
was obtained and the Lord, in the guise 
of Himmat Das, went to the latter’s 
house and addressing Himmat Das* wife, 
said, “Darling, here is the nose-ring; take 
and wear it.'* 

The wife was very much surprised 
to hear this and, continuing her job, said, 
“Lord, you went to the river just now and 
you do not seem to have had your bath. 
How is it tliat you have returned so 
soon ? I wonder, too, how you got the 
nose-ring back.” 

The Lord replied, “Himmat Das has 
no dearth of money. Now, take the 
nose-ring and wear it.” 

The wife rejoined, “I am not yet 
free. I am cleaning the utensils of 
worship. Yon may place the nose-ring 
on the platform outside.’* 

The Lord again playfully said, “Gold 
ornaments cannot be placed on the 
earth. Come, come wear it.’* 

The wife once more argued that her 
hands were full of cow-dung and, 
therefore, the ring, if it was absolutely 
necessary, could be put into her nose by 
his own hands. The Lord went in and 
put the ring in the nose of the blessed 
lady, came out and dis ippeafL-d. 

Saint Himmat Das also returned 
from the river. Seeing that his wife 
wore her nose-ring, lie said, “I’ious 
woman, wherefrom, and how did you 
manage to get the nose-ring ?’* 

The wife, very much confounded, 
said, “Lord, what is it that you are talk- 
ing? It is you yourself who put the ring in 
its place on my nose just now. Busy as 1 
was with besmearing, the floor with 
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cowdung. I have just washed my hands. 
Dear one, you may not cut these ujjly 
jokes with an old woman and a devoted 
wife.” 

The saint still protested, “I never 
put the ring: in your nose. You seem to 
have "ot some hallucination.” So sayinj?, 
Himmat Das hurried out to the g:roccr*s 
shop and said, “Well, sir, you seem to 
have sold the iiosc-riiii| to somebody. 
May I know who is it and why is it so ?‘* 

The grocer, greatly annoyed at such 
an unmerited accusation, so frivolously 
made, flared up and said, ‘‘What is it 
that you are talking about ? May I know 
if you have taken leave of your 
senses ? It is only a little while ago that 
you took the nose-ring from me just 
here. Here is the account-book and 
there are your signatures in token of the 
account having been settled. Do you 
want anything more ? Arc you satisfied?” 

On seeing the account-book, 
Himmat Das was beside himself with 
joy and said, ‘‘Hrother, you are blessed. 
You have had a Darshan of the blessed 
Lord. You have justified your name, 
Parmeshwari Das ( .slave of llic Lord ).” 

Himmat Das returned to his house 
and, addressing his wife, said, “Darling, 
you and the grocer have had a Darshan 
of the Lord Himself to-day. I do not 
know what great fault 1 have com- 
mitted that I have been deprived of it.” 
So saying, Himmat Das began to weep 
bitterly and to roll on the earth. He 
did not eat anything for the day and 
remained fixed in the thought of the 
Lord for the night as well. In the early 
hours of the morning, it s(‘cmed to 
Himmat Das that somebody was 


whispering into his cars that on the 
seventh day he would have a Darshan of 
the Lord at Prindaban. 

Immediately, betook up his cymbals 
and, with the name of the Lord on his 
lips, started for Briiidaban. On the 
seventh day, as he was on the outskirts 
of Brindaban, he saw that the Lord was 
coming to meet him on the way. The 
Stiint was in raptures of joy. With tears 
of love streaming from his eyes and with 
every hair of his body enraptured, ho 
ran up to meet the Lord and, as he 
approached, fell unconscious at His feel. 

The Lord picked up the saint, took 
him into His loving embrace and then, 
patting his head with Ilis Divine Hands, 
said, ‘‘You have been walking on and on 
for the last seven days without taking a 
drop of water or a grain of food. You 
must be feeling hungry. Now, let ns 
take something under the shade of this 
Kadamba tree.” 

The Lord and the saint took their 
meals as they sat under the tree. The 
saint felt surfeited. The Lord .said, “I 
will see you again. Now you can go and 
sec Brindaban.” 

The saint, longing for another 
D.arslian of the Lord, began to wander 
in the streets and lanes of Brindaban. 
With his mind fixed completely in the 
Lord, he. saw the Lord whe rever he 
went. He saw the Lord playing in the 
cradle in the temples of Muttra and then 
he saw the Lord as a cowherd boy in 
Goknl. Himmat Das then returned to 
his place and spent the rc.st of his life in 
chanting the Name of the Lord.* 

* Traiishitod by Balmukurid Verrna. 



We want Him not 


N this materialistic affe,wlicn the 
world is ruiinitij? after sensual 
pleasures, faith in God is 
naturally dwindlinjf. Tlie world is ^vt- 
tinj? intoxicated with the dose of sensual 
i^ratification. When even those who call 
Iheinselves theists and declare God to be 
omnipresent and the inner controller of 
all, perpetrate sins in a clandestine 
way and are not afraid of harbour- 
injj sinful propensities in their mind, 
the inference that we naturally draw 
from such a state of aff drs is that their 
calling God omnipresent and the inner 
controller of all is a big hoax and that 
they do not believe in what they profess. 

Under such circumstances, to 
speak or write on God and Devotion 
is as good as crying in the 
wilderness. Nevertheless in this world, 
which is lorn by the three kinds 
of alhiction*, there is nothing like 
the nectareaii (low of Devi)tioii wdiich is 
capable of protecting us from the ever- 
increasing fire of misery and keeping us 
cool. That is why saints and holy men 
liavc from time to time tried to draw the 
atleiition of the world towards this recipe 
even though it is not agreeable to the 
mentality of the world. 

(xod is self-evident and manifest. 
He does not require anyone else to 
prove His existence. So long as the //:*// 

The throe kinds of alllicl iun are: f i ) 
(caused by any of (iod’a ereal arcs), 

( ii ) ( caused by nal ural forces ) and 

(iii) ( arising from the body ). 



By Hanumanprasad Poddar. 

( individual soul ) remains under the 
spell of he does not perceive 

Him. When, however, the stars are 
favonrahle to him, his eyes are opened 
through the good grace of saints and 
holy men and he is enraptured to behold 
before bis very eyes the hbiclianter of 
the three worlds. The veil of A/uya 
( [llusion ) is then lifted from before his 
eyes and can never obstruct his vi.sion 
again, and he is blessed for ever. But 
it is diriiciilt for a Jiva who is under the 
spell of Maya, to get such an opportunity. 
When the Lord in His Infinite Mercy 
subjects him to worldly trials and tribula- 
tions and when in his heart of hearts 
he despairs of the world, then he obtains 
the a.ssociatioii of saints and turns his 
face towards God. One automatically 
remembers the I^ord in distress. That 
is why Kunti, the ble.ssed mother of the 
Panda vas, asked the boon of suffering 
from Lord Sri Kisna. 

When the clouds of adversity are 
hanging thick on the horizon and not a 
ray of hope is visible from any quarter, 
the heart of a human being naturally 
falls back upon that unknown, unseen 
and unthinkable power which is the 
greatest refuge of the shelterless. At that 
lime the following words automatically 
escape from his lips: “My Lord ! Thou 
art my only protector, pray protect me !’’ 
The r^ord readily says to him, “Grieve 
not” and forthwitli lakes him under His 
protection; such is His vow. 

O hapless human being ! thou 
ignorest even such a benevolent friend 
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and boon companion oE thy lifci who 
affords shelter to the shelterless, who 
is thy greatest friend in times of need, 
who always stands by you even though 
all others may desert you, who is always 
ready to give you a hearty embrace 
even though you may be trampled 
under foot and insulted by every one 
else, who responds at once to thy call, 
who is ever ready to extend His protect- 
ing hand to you and who is always 
approaching to embrace you with open 
arms ! What a wretched fool you are that 
you hesitate even in longing for Him 
with your heart and calling Him only 
once. 

We exert ourselves to the best of 
our ability for acquiring money, bid 
good-bye even to our faith and creed for 
the sake of wife and children, practise 
various kinds of dissimulation for the 
sake of honour and praise, nay, our heart 
is always pining for these, so much so 
that we forget our food and drink, put up 
with insult and ignominy, weep and wail 
for nights together, creep and cringe be- 
fore others and make religious vows, and 
seek these things with a guileless heart; 
but what pains do we take for attaining 
the Lord? Did wc ever shed a single drop 
of tear in good faith for the sake of Him 
who is our supreme wealth, our most 
intimate friend ? Can any one in good 
faith and with a clear conscience say 
that he wept so much for the Lord and 
pined for Him, but no response came 
from Him. That he felt agony in his 
heart for Him but He did not appear 
before him. The fact of the matter is 
that in the innumerable lives that we 
have left behind us we never had such a 


rare fortune; we ever got such a 
rare opportunity, we would not have 
met with such a miserable plight. We 
shed tears very frequently; but we do so 
for the sake of worldly pleasures, not 
for God. That is why God, thougl 
ever present with us, is always concealed 
from our view. That is why wc are not 
able to behold that constant companion 
of ours. Kor attaining Him it is not 
necessary to practise anstcrities or 
retire to a forest. The only thing 
that we are required to do is to long for 
Him with a guileless heart. Whenever 
we pine for Him, whenever His separa- 
tion becomes unbearable to us even for a 
moment, whenever our heart begins to 
feel the anguish of separation from Sri 
Krsna, whenever we lose all charm for 
everything else than Syamasundara and 
He becomes dearer to us than our very 
life, that very day and that very moment 
He will have to appear in person before 
us. At that time even He will not be 
able to bear our separation even for 
a moment. 

His vow is as follows:— 

“However men approach Me, even 
so do I welcome them; for the path incn 
take from every side is Mine, 0 Parlh i.” J 

( GVCi ] 

It is not difficult to attain God; the 
difficulty lies in ridding oneself of the 
spell of sensual pleasures and in longing 
for Him with one’s heart and calling 
Him with the inner voice. Always 
remember that He is ever eager to 
meet us, but we unfortunate creatures 
want Him not. 

{Kalyan) 





Saint Valluvar, 


By Swami Suddhananda Bharati. 

( Contimted from the previous number ) 


X. MARGASAHAYAM 

The glory of Saint Valluvar spread 
everywhere. One day a pure devotee 
conies and prays thus: “0 mighty sage, 
to whom nothing is impossible, have 
mercy upon me and my little village 
devastated by a terrible demon. Thy 
humble servant liveth in Kaverip- 
pakkam; he has lands cultivated by a 
thousand ploughs. The demon destroys 
crops and lives. Have pity upon thy 
sincere devotee Margasahayam. Mighty 
sages like thee, that have controlled the 
five senses, are living temples of Truth, 
Purity and Righteousness. They shall 
command the world, shall work wonders. 
Tremendous are thy powers, before which 
this demon is like a particle of dust. Have 
mercy, my lord T’ Valluvar was all com- 
passion. Behold him that helpeth 
beings and is compassionate; no act 
i.liiill frighten his life. He braves actions 
and the results shake him not. Woe 
is nought for the merciful. “I come”, said 
tlie seer, full of grace, and noble complai- 
sance. In heaven and here, nothing is 
rare of attainment as helping others. 
The wealth of the souls of universal love 
^is readily useful to the public even like 
a village tank that brims with water. He 
is like a useful fiuit-bearing tree in the 
middle of a village. He is like a tree 
of medical value that faileth none. The 
sages that know their duty shall not fail 
to oblige others even under difficult 
circumstances. Such was Valluvar, who 


with the power of his great tapasya, 
with the unfailing puissance of the Siva- 
waw/m— NAMAII SIVAYA— drove out 
the devil in an instant and saved the 
village. The whole village hailed this 
saintly saviour. Margasahayam, with 
speechless joy, fell at the feet of Saint 
Valluvar and expressed his gratitude 
thus: “0 mighty Saviour, it is by my 
rarest fortune that I touch Thy feet. 0 
magnanimous Soul, accept all my hearty 
gratitude for thy ever memorable help. 

I am thine, this village is thine, all that 
is mine is at once thine. ]\Iaster of 
deep compassion, messenger of light and 
bliss to humanity, how shall I repay thy 
benevolence ! Sire, I have an only daugh- 
ter, all womanly virtues embodied 
in a single beauty. Accept her as 
thy life’s faithful companion and then 
who can measure my joy and 
satisfaction ?” The saint thought 
over his supreme mission and the 
proposal of the devotee: “Righteous 
action is worth doing. ;\Iy view in life 
is to hold the lamp of eternal Dharma, 
so that humanity c:;n walk the way of 
life safe and sound and reach the goal of 
divinity. I<ct me show the world how 
to live in tunc with the Divine, taking 
upon myself the duties of a householder. 
He is the head among strivers after 
eternal bli.ss, that lives a virtuous family 
life. Where is, indeed, the need for any 
other path, if one leads a family life in 
the way of pure Righteousness ? Keep- 
ing to the path of virtue, failing not in 
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righteous conduct, the householder’s 
life is more magnanimous than the 
grandeur of the austere. Abounding in 
love and righteousness, the home life is 
noble and it beareth good fruit. Home 
life is verily Righteousness. I shall 
prove it thus by my own example. Well 
j\Iargasalia 3 ^am, I accept the hand of your 
lovely daughter Vasuki after slightly 
testing her virtue.” He did test her 
and she stood the test with the force of 
her chaste virtue. The purity of 
womanly virtue was able even to cook 
rice out of sand, they saj’. The marriage 
was celebrated and Valluvar with his 
pure wife Vasuki set up home at 
^lylapore. 

XI. THE HOME OI‘ VASUKI- 
VALIvUVAR 

In this journey of life from womb to 
tomb, aHlicted by fears, cares and pains, 
blessed is that home of happy content- 
ment in which an angel of chaste love 
lives in perfect harmony with her righ- 
teous lord. For, what shall be wanting in 
that home where the wife is a sublime 
model of wifely virtues ? The blessing 
of blessings is the blessing of a good 
companion in life. A patient Gir.sclda, 
whose conjugal virtue has inspired a 
Petrarc, a Boccacio; a Beatrice immor- 
talized by the father of Italian poetry, 
Dante in his Divine Comedie, a devoted 
Alceste, who gave her life to Death to 
save the life of her lord, the chaste 
Savitri, that delivered her beloved even 
from the relentless grip of Death with 
the truth of her constancy, the pious 
Mangayarkarasi ( the queen among 
virtuous women ) who with the divine 
aid of Jhanasarabandha redeemed her 
royal lord Kunpmidyan to the pure 


religion of his birth— these are indeed 
marvels of womanhood that deserve a 
place in the annals of humanity no les.s 
than a Sivaji, a Napoleon, a St. Francis 
or a Joan of Arc. Among these heroines 
of the domestic empire must be honoured 
Vasuki, the better half of Valluvar. His 
simple home was richly aureoled with 
the eternal smile of her chaste lips. She 
was a jewel of womanly virtues; he was 
the acme of perfect sainthood, pure, 
patient, gentle, kind to all, simple, con- 
tented, true to his conscience; she was 
devoted, strong in single-hearted love, 
instantly obedient, unfailing in her 
constancy, careful in her domestic econo- 
my, hospitable and soft and sweet in 
speech and manners. They were the two 
complements of Righteous existence, a 
polarity of manly and womanly virtues. 
They were one love-soul breathing in the 
two halves of perfect liumanhood. Their 
love, rooted deep in the heart, branched 
into righteous thoughts and deeds, 
florid with the bliss of a plain lofty life 
and fructified into divine consciousness. 
Even like the tortoise that witlidraw.s its 
limbs into itself, these two couples of liigli 
self-control drew the five senses into the 
uni(ine self. Verily, such a self-control 
ranks man with gods. An unbridled 
mind plungeth one into deep ignorance. 
That is why these wise mates in life 
guarded luiiid-control like the rarest 
wealth. The splendour of their purity, 
the grandeur of their humility, their 
kind words, sweet and delicious like a 
ripe fruit, their ready hospitality and for- 
giving nature, their honest industry and 
uncovetous virtue became proverbial. 

Valluvar lived, even like Kabirdas, 
upon the liarinless profession of weav- 
ing. “Judging the merit of all industries 
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upon which people subsist, the weavin^^ 
industry has no parallel,” say she. lie 
used to purchase handspun yarn from a 
merchant prince, by name Rlela Singan, 
and weave in his hand-loom just enough 
for his daily bread, lie lived upon this 
simple, hard won, innocent substance 
and was happy and content, above want. 
Verily joy and righteousness flow from 
the wealth that cometh by harmless con- 
scientious labour. Nothing is grander 
tliaii the magnanimity of the family man 
that is tireless in honest industry. The 
very gods advance for his succour. To 
rule one's home afiairs ably is the proof 
of flawless virility. Begging for one's 
means even from willing liands is a 
shameful liumiliation. Notliingis sweeter 
til in laboured fare, though it be a watery 
jjTuel. So did Valluvar set an twample 
nf simple living by cottage indnsti*}'. 
The radiance of his pure life spread 
ev«Tywhcre and even great sages sought 
liis interview and counsel. 

One (lay, some great men, unable to 
iinilersland why Siva raised llis feet to 
nis ear, while dancing the dance of 
(le .lh, asked Valluvar to explain the same. 
He replied to them in a simple verse; 
‘‘While there is Brahma seated on the 
loins, while there is Indra, and the 
Vi.snu that measured all the universe 
with His feet, poor me, a weaver that 
licks and twists the yarn, how can I 
l^now the trick of the Lord that kicked 
His ear-ring ?” Whatever may be the 
tcalilics of these mysteries, we know from 
Ihe stanza that Valluvar lived by weaving. 

liven like the earth that bcaretli 
those that dig into her, this saint had 
the greatest strength of forbearance. 
One evening, he was selling the fruit of 


that day’s laljour in the market An 
envious wicked fellow demanded the 
price of the cloth. “Kight annas,” said 
the saint The man haughtily took the 
cloth, lore it into two pieces and asked 
the price now. “liach piece, four annas.” 
Again he tore it into four and threw the 
pieces, upon his face audaciously, and 
reviled and insulted the saint as much 
as he could. The pieces could not sell 
and the pious man was returning home, 
calmly leaving unto the will of G(xl that 
day's sustenance, when the wicked fellow 
.ashamed of liis own behaviour, begged 
pardon and said, “O Saint of saints, 
pardon me and now I know that thou 
art a supreme niod('l of patience, en- 
durance and forgiveness. I sh ill pay for 
this cloth now atid I deeply regret my 
b- haviour.” Tlieia* was only a smile of 
lialient forbearance on the lips of the 
sage. Ho forgave and forgot the insults 
and injuries. Practise yc patience, if 
thou woiildst be always profound, grand! 
Those who liit back and relatiate are 
not considered ])y the wise so high as 
one who can patiently sutTer. The 
pleasure of revenge is but for a 
day; the glory of forgiveness 
endureth unto the last. Win 
by thy nobility the excesses of the 
arrogant. They are purer I ban saints, 
who b. ar with patience the insult of the 
wicked. It is wiser U) control anger even 
against burning insults and injuries. 
Thus did Valluvar win violence by 
gentleness, insolence by patience, insult 
by forgiveness. 

Sage Koiikan one day stood begging 
before the portal of Vallnv^r and the 
charitable Vasuki was bringing him 
alms, when the saintly husband called 
her in. She went and came late. The 
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beggar grew angry at the delay. “O 
Konkan, thinkest thou me that I 
am like that stork ?’* remarked the 
housewife. The sage was taken aback by 
surprise. How could she know that ? 
Konkan was a great Siddha^ but not 
a master of his temperament. He 
had a doubt about the relative merits of 
Satiny asa and family life. To clear this 
he was coming towards Valluvar’s home 
when on the way he rested under a tree. 
At that time the excrements of a bird fell 
upon him. Looking above, he saw a stork; 
enraged, he cursed the bird and it was 
burnt to ashes. He wondered at the 
clairvoyance of the chaste homsewife 
who referred to this incident. And then 
he interviewed Valluvar and put before 
him his doubt. Valluvar welcomed his 
guest with a willing heart, a happy look, 
and sweet, respectful words, and rcquc.sted 
him to stay with him for a few djiys and 
clear his doubt. He is verily a welcome 
guest to gods, that tendeth the parting 
guest and looketh eagerly for serving 
the coming guest. Konkan learnt many 
lessons from the pure, simple and digni- 
fied life of Valluvar. The hu.sband and 
the wife were liigh-souled; they abstained 
from envy, coveteousness, and slander, 
which ruin the peace of mind. They 
were not greedy; neither were they indi- 
gent. They lived by honest labour; they 
were rich in contentment. They did not 
speak a word in vain; their eyes did 
not go astray. They were equally kind 
to all and never caused injury to 
creatures. They ate .simple, healthy 
vegetable food at the call of hunger and 
obeyed the laws of Nature carefully and 
were therefore free from disease, which 
are chiefly stomach-born. They were 
very polite and courteous and the 
home was a real haven of peace and 


contentment. What has made this 
simple hut such a happy Elysium ? 

One morning, Valluvar was taking 
cold rice with his guest; Vasuki was at 
that time drawing water from the well 
near by. “Vasuki 1” her beloved called. 
At once she ran, leaving the water-pot 
and the rope as they were, dipped into 
the well ! “Pan this food, it is hot for 
me,” he said. The unquestioning wife 
fanned the cold rice ! They say, steam 
rose out of it ! Having done her duty, slie 
went to the well and lo ! the pot stood 
there as .she had left it ! It was briglii 
daylight and, while he was weaving, 
Tiruvalluvar dropped down the .shuttle 
and a.sked V:’.suki to light a lamp to 
seek it. Vasuki did .so without the least 
surprise or reasoning. The riddle of 
Konkan was .solved and he now learnt 
that with such a clia.ste and obedii nl 
wife family life was indeed a bliss ! Joy 
is that life that lives by rigliteousnc.ss I 
Saint Valluvar loved Vasuki with the 
same purity and fervour as she did love 
him. The day when her .soul left the 
body he felt her loss bitterly and cried: 
“O my loving mate ! O delicious li:ind 
in cooking, O my darling that In^l 
ncviT crossed my word, O thou th.if 
wouldst chafe my feet, sleep after me 
and rise up before me, O artless one, 
art thou going away ? How can mv 
eyes sleep at night ?” ?dodcrn thinker, 
all these might .seem fictitious to your 
pragmatic intellect. But which religion 
is not coloured with mysteries and 
miracles ? Let us learn from tlic.se 
simple-folk tales deep le.s.sons about 
the succe.ss of matrimonial life. 

XII. ELRLA singam 

After the passing away of his ideal 
wife Valluvar renounced the world. 
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Yet he lived by weaving, without de- 
pending upon anybody. The purity and 
magnanimity ol the saint brought around 
him many disciples. The chief of them 
was Ulela Singain, the merchant prince. 
He was a pious devotee. In those days 
India supplied cloth and yarn to the 
world. Elela Singam shipped hand-spun 
yarn and amassed great wealth. One 
(lay, as usual, Valluvar went to his house 
to ])uy yarn. His wife told him that 
lie was doing PujTi ( Worship ). “Docs 
lie do Phja here or on the pile of his 
merchandise ?” demanded the saint 
sarcastically. Having heard this remark, 
the merchant came out and fell at the 
feet of the saint, crying “O my Master, 
it is true, it is true ! My hand throws 
llowcrs upon the idol, but my mind 
wanders restless like a drunken monkey. 
Teach me, O Master, how to control this 
mind, roaming among the things of the 
senses, and soar high to that plane of 
immutable peace and purity where I 
can always be instinct with the Divine 
consciousness.” The teacher saw the 
ripeness of the devotee and accepted 
him, teaching him first how to live un- 
attached in the world, leading a virtuous 
family life, and then leading him day 
by day, to the realization of the Trans- 
ccMident Truth. According to the teach- 
ings of the master, the sincere disciple 
clung to the feet of the Lord of all the 
universe, followed the lead of the Master 
of perfect self-control, led a virtuous 
family life, loving all creatures as him- 
self and spending his growing wealth 
in charitable deeds. To be pure in 
hcart—that is the snmmiim bonum of 
Pharma\ and that Elela Singam was. 
l^y virtue of a righteous family life Elela 
Singam, who had no progeny for many 


years, had a wonderful son. This child 
was named Sundarananda (Alagananda) 
on account of his charming beauty. 
Even the king of the country admired 
the child. An offspring is the delight 
of family life; child is the life of home- 
life and its inestimable wealth, and that 
the disciple had now. Next, the Master 
led the disciple more and more through 
the path of Vaira^ya. 

There was once a terrible famine 
in the country and Elela Singam had a 
big granary of grains. Valluvar asked 
him to sell them very cheaply to the 
poor. This gave him a lot of gold. 
After the dearth was over, the Teacher 
asked the merchant disciple to sell the 
grains at a moderate price. Again a 
lot of gain was amassed. “Now, O niy 
virtuous disciple, melt all these coins, 
make them a mass of gold and throw 
the whole into the deep sea with thy 
name inscribed on it.” The disciple 
did so at once, for he knew that the 
Master sought to purify him by that 
hard test, removing the taint of gold 
from his heart, which was aspiring for 
the Divine realization. The big lump 
of gold was taken to have been lost 
in the dark unfathomed ocean caves 
and years passed away. 

One day, the local fishermen caught 
a very big cod and found a nice stone, 
all grown mouldy, into its stomach. 
They brought the stone to the merchant 
prince, Elela Singam, who had it paved 
in his bath-room. As days went by, the 
moss was removed by the action of warm 
water and the name of Elela Singam 
was distinguished upon it. On examin- 
ing it keenly, lo ! it was found to be the 
selfsame lump of gold that the disciple 
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had thrown into the deep at the 
command of the Master. Surrender and 
absolute obedience to the Master never 
go in vain. This faith increased tenfold 
in the heart of the devotee. Even like 
Padmapada, the disciple of Sankara, and 
the milkmaid in the parable of Sri 
Ramakrishna, this disciple dared, by 
sheer faith, to wade a turbulent flood at 
the cammand of the Master. One day, 
his ship got stuck in a shoal; it had to 
be drawn ashore. He applied to the 
king for help; “Apply to your Master,** 
said the king. He did so; “All right,’* 
said Valluvar and, touching the rope 
that fastened the ship, asked the labour- 
ers to haul it chanting “Klclo, Rlayya !,** 
hailing the name of his true and 
sincere devotee. The ship was at once 
saved from danger and came to the 
right position. Even to this day, while 
pulling or lifting heavy things, one cries 
in South India “Elelo, Elayy.a !’* and all 
ship-songs have this refrain. 

Valluvar taught his disciples no 
particular creed or religion; Buddhists, 
Jains, Saivites and Vaishnavites claim 
him as their own. Christians sec in 
his maxims the teachings of St. John; 
they assert that Valluvar had heard St. 
Thomas preaching in Mylaporc, where 
flourishes a very big church and organi- 
zation in his name. But Valluvar, 
while appealing to all religions, trans- 
cends all by showing a path of right 
living which can be universally adopted. 
The maxims have been all self-inspired, 
all eternal blossoms of his illumined 
soul. He hails Ood as the Ancient ONE, 
the Supreme, the Ocean of Righteous- 
ness, the Pure, Mighty, Ever-Free. We 
do not find there any name of the Hindu 


Pantheon, no persuasions, no sectari. 
anism, no creed or fad; Valluvar reveals 
only Truths of Eternal wisdom and 
applies them to an ideal Existence in 
the world. That is why he appeals t«) 
all and that is why even in translation 
savants in the East and in the West 
hail him as a Master of sublime univer- 
sal Truths. One day, his devotees asked 
him to compile all his teachings into a 
sacred work so that the world could 
be benefited. It was then that the Holy 
KURAL was written. It was admirabli 
and it appealed to all. Yet, in those days 
no work was accepted by the Tamil 
public unless it had the sanction of tlie 
great scholars and wise men of the 
Madura Tamil Sangham. So Valliiv..r 
went to Madura to exhibit his work 
before the assembly of the Sangham. 
His sister, the Sacred Ouvai, also 
followed him and another Purit^a 

called Ida Kadar. The work answered 
all the questions of the Pandits and 
drew their united admiration. It was 
placed with high respect upon a holv 
seat and fifty-three important meiiibeis 
of the Sangham dedicated each a song in 
four lines in praise of the lioly Rural, ft 
is said that Sri Mahasaraswati Iler^eli 
spoke that the words of Valluvar were 
Her voice. The then Paiidya King 
Ugra Pandya praised itas therevclalion.'i 
of the four Vedas in another form. “Wor- 
ship this sacred book, think over it, 0 
pure mind; hear it, ears; utter its truths, 
O tongue r* exclaimed the King. “This 
is a work of Eternal D/tarma common to 
all religions and sects, yet beyond all 
sectarianisms ! Read this one holy book; 
you have read at once all the sacred 
works. Veda belongs to the Brahmans; 
Valluvar*s maxims belong to all men. 
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Visnu had measured earth and heaven 
with His two lotus feet; Valluvar has 
measured all the wisdom of heaven and 
earth with his two-lined verses. Valluvar 
has lighted a lamp of effulgent wisdom 
that drives, away the ignorance of the 
world: Eternal Dharnia is the body of 
tlie lamp; Arlha or wealth is its wick, 
the bliss of life divine is its oil, and sweet 
words, the stem of the lamp; Eternal 
wisdom is its quenchless effulgence ! It 
is easy to comprehend, delightfulto read; 
it is not different from the unwritten 
Vedas; it is a nectar flown from his lotus 
heart and deserves to be drunk by all.** 
Fii this strain the great scholars of the 
Sangham hailed the work and indeed 
its perfection of form, depth of high- 
soiiled truths and its ethical worth 
liave been accepted by the geniuses of 
tlie East and the West alike. We have 
seen in this short sketch how his life 
was in perfect tunc with the Truths that 
ho reveals tons through his maxims. 

This saint never posed to be 
a Master: he never desired to 
manifest the Siddhis that he had. He 
lived humbly, in lofty simplicity, 
renouncing all desires of name and fame; 
ho laboured in the hand-loom unto the 
l:i.st for living. He freely gave his 
kiiowledgc to the pure ones that had 
gathered around him even like the bees 
that gather to drink the honey of a full- 
blown blossom. He was uniformly 
courteous to all. He kept always 
smiling within and busy without. This 
humble weaver of Mylaporc has not 
only shown the path of Pharma to 
saints and householders but has also 
shown kings and rulers and the nations, 
in 700 couplets, the manner of a stable, 
prosperous and well-ordered government 
The political portion of the KuraU that 
Jjoes by the name of Artha, the nature 


of wealth, besides serving as a moral law 
to all, sounds the depths of statesmanship. 
It is a feast to the supreme law-givers 
like Kautilya, Kamandaka, Ramdas, 
MachiavelH or Confucius. The chapters 
on Kama or the joy of conjugal life is a 
feast to Kalidasa, Shakespeare and 
Dante. Thus holding the lamp of right 
knowledge to the lover, to the house- 
holder, to the saint, to the king and to the 
world at large, Valluvar spent his last 
days in the peace of self-gathered wis- 
dom. One day, he addressed his disciples 
thus: “Dear ones, 1 .shall leave this 
carnal body soon. The fledgeling flics 
away, leaving behind the broken shell; 
even such is the friendship of the soul 
with the body. Even bofly is a burden 
to those bent upon ending lebirtli. Tie- 
hold him that has cut the vanity of “T* 
and “mine**, he shall attain a plane high- 
er than that of gods. Hind yourself to 
the bond-free, to the One that is ever- 
frec. Practise Truth, practise purity of 
life. Sing the praise of thcEord ! No ills of 
life shall touch him that takes refuge at 
the feet of the Omniscient, the Supreme 
Lord ! Dear ones, after the soul leaves 
this body, do not burn or bury it. Let the? 
birds eat iny flesh; leave it open in a bush !“ 

The disciples wept, and Elela 
Singam entreated: “O Master, divine 
Master, allow thy humble devotee to 
enclose thy body into a golden chest !’* 
The saint refused his request and once 
more asked him to throw the body to 
the crows and eagles. The sage of 
Alylapore breathed his last as lie said 
this, and his body was thrown to the 
birds as was his command and a 
temple stands there in his name — 
Valluvar Alayam — with his image. He 
left the dying body and ever lives before 
us, lives in our hearts, embodied in the 
immortal Kural. 





Kindness to Man and Beast.* 


HERE must be pain; there must 
be joy. These are the light and 
shade which make the beauty of 
creation. '‘J3ut'\ you will say, “the heart 
is moved to sorrow when the weak and 
helpless ( such as animals, or the servants 
of God, whatever may be their manner 
of serving ) are hurt and oppressed. 
What of this cruel and unnecessary pain 
inflicted by the strong upon the weak ?’* 

Let us examine different worlds of 
suffering. In nature, apart from man, 
the infliction of torture by one creature 
upon another is without blame, because 
great productiveness has to be balanced 
by destruction; because, through lack of 
self-consciousness, this pain is greatly 
minimised to the suflferer ( you add to it 
much that is not there); because the 
creatures destroy or maim without 
egotism in the fulfilment of the move- 
ment of laws beyond their lives; because 
they arc perfectly resigned to fate as it 
comes to them: because the deep joyous- 
ness of nature far outweighs her pains. 
J3ut with mankind it is different. With 
man, blame attaches; and because each 
one has at some time inflicted much 
unnecessary pain and sorrow and torture 
upon others, he must in turn suffer these, 
so that his debts may be paid. Moreover, 
remember that those helpless masses 
whose poverty and sufferings wound the 


By Tandra Devi, 

compassionate, have among them many 
individuals who are potential tyrants. 
Thus one may truly say that some an- 
the victims of tyrants, (being themselves 
tyrants in the making,) whilst others are 
suffering the just retribution of wrong- 
doing. You must have compassion, my 
child, but compassion for man should 
take another form. It should take tli<* 
form of understand ing—the deep under- 
standing of wisdom, and after this- since 
compassion is not fulfilled except when 
it expresses itself— of the enunciating 
ceaselessly of those principles which are 
divine, so that by their knowledge 
man may free himself from his miserv. 
For knowledge alone gives freedom, ainl 
by knowledge is meant the wisdom of 
heart and head united. 

Rut what is to be said of him wlio 
brutally hurts helpless creatures ? This 
is torture for which nature throughout 
all her kingdoms has no sanction. I'or 
such hurt inflicts upon its wretched 
victims pain out of all proportion to the 
short agonies endured by wild aniiii:’J.s 
untouched by man. The lives of nuiiiy 
domestic animals, who arc the mute and 
faithful servants of man, are filled wiili 
man-given agonies protracted almost 
from birth to death. What is to be said 
of this ? What could any poor beast 
deserve of life, that such tortures should 



" This was dictated by a holy inau through his modiuin to Srimati Tandra 
Devi ( Madhopur, Punjab ). Herein he appeals most earnestly to all lovers ol 
animals to give moral and material support to all geniiine movements for tho 
compassionate treatment of our furry and feathered friends, especially among tkfi 
younger generation. 
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be heaped upon it ? You rightly may 
question: Is not God’s Law most cruel 
that could punish innocent and helpless 
things by the criminal atrocities inflicted 
by mankind upon them ? 

ThcrcHs a ^rcat deal of compassion 
wasted upon mankind ivhich rifihtly sJwuld 
he given to the animal victims of man. 
There is much restrictive legislation, 
in all lands, against criminals, which in 
itself is a crime against humanity, for it 
creates criminals; yet, compared with this 
there is an almost total neglect of these 
terrible crimes against nature perpetrat- 
ed on every hand, in nearly every 
country, which are a direct outrage upon 
the majesty of God. Surely the per- 
petrators of such crimes will suffer by 
tlie hand of God; but what about their 
wretched victims ? Do you think that 
they are lost and forgotten ? Their 
helplessness cries out to heaven. Re 
sure that there is a divine justice; there 
is a divine compassion. The Angels, 
who comfort all hurt and helpless 
things in a manner inconceiv.able to the 
blind hordes of men, will themselves 
chastise evil-doers and right the 
l>alance of justice among their innocent 
victims. 

There arc some things which God 
lias taken right out of human hands. 
There are some things— the caged bird; 
the bleeding broken mule by the road- 
side; the starving dog; the trapped wild 
creature; the tortured bullock— too 
sacred, too pure, too holy for defilement 
even by the compassion of an humanity 
that could tolerate such miseries in its 
midst. Yet, whilst you labour on the 
side of the Angels, sorrow not for the 
sacrifices to man’s cruelty and greed. 
Sorrow for yourselves, O men of granite 
hearts, for your victims are beyond 
sorrow. Sorrow for the children of 
your race: their unborn victims are 
already protected by Guardians who 


will at last drive mankind into the 
prisons built of its own wickedness, 
where it shall pay its debt to the utter- 
most end. 

So it is that the Angels will defend, 
all unseen arc defending, all hurt 
creatures, against the brutalities of 
man. 

But what of those “angels among 
men”— saints, seers, pif)ncers — who suffer 
the persecutions of evil-doers, the 
calumnies and slanders of llie jealous, 
and the violence of organized greed ? 
^lany of these have passed long beyond 
the stage of Karma and the repayment 
of debt. Many a one has paid all long 
long ago, yet suffers the moral anguish 
of persecution by his fellows. As with 
the innocent creatures, so it is with 
these guiltless ones. Man, not satisfied 
with sinning, by savage criticism heaps 
his iniquities upon his saviours; not 
that the payments therefor may be 
remitted— that idea of atonement is 
false — but that the punishment therefor 
may the quicker rebound upon himself ! 
Only thus will remission be obtained ! 
Thus is the Law fulfilled ! Kor the 
soul of the martyr is an habitat of 
Seraphim, and those who attack the 
Seraphs, through the persons of their 
servants, by the awful power of the 
Seraphim rebounding upon themselves, 
shall be brought to understanding. 

Compassion is the natural reaction 
of a kind heart to all suffering. Temper 
it with understanding. But if your 
understanding makes you indiflerent 
and without poignant feeling, be sure 
you are still of the ranks of the torturers. 
Such should be your feeling, that every 
breath of your life becomes a force to 
undo wrong, wherever it is found. Undo 
wrong with wisdom, not with strife: but 
remember that wisdom should always 
be that which causes the most potent 
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action. Strife is unwise action. Right 
action is wisdom. Wisdom has no 
affinity with restless action; nor is 
inaction rest, when God’s work awaits 
us. Let us be sure of what constitutes 

- 4 ^ 


the action of wisdom. To know, yet nol 
to follow it, is a deadly thing. No man 
has earned the right to rest, until there 
is no more curable suffering within 
his ken. 


Sri Siva, The Great Guru. 


By Subba Laxmi Ammal, B. A., L. T, 


HE goal of man, the highest end 
of man, is Mvhti or Moksa^ t\ c„ 
freedom. Freedom from what? 
Freedom from all the lower nature, 
passions and vices. The following two 
verses in Chapter XVI of the Gita 
explain this clearly:— 

I 

7if<i w nRtg. il 

To be rid of this lower nature is not 
at all an easy matter and we read of even 
great sages who at one time or another 
have been conquered by one or another 
passion. 

The true knowledge and the pure 
inner self is completely veiled and 
enveloped by those passions of low 
nature as per Gita III. 38, 39. 

3TT1?T fTRJrdJT ^[Fwr I 

^ II 

This freedom or Mnkit from the lower 
natu’-e could be obtained only by the 
positive process of building up the 
higher nature. Man has ultimately to 
realize that the real Ego in him, the 
true He is all pure, all bliss, all know- 
ledge, and th’.t He is Parameswara 


Himself. To realize this, to feel liis 
identity with Iswara, he has to develup 
his thought and will to perfection and 
realize his unity with the Divine Rciiig, 
who is the personification of the Highest 
Existence, Highest Knowledge and the 
Highest Bliss- and wlio 
is full of Love, unswayed by passions, 
endued with bliss infinite and transcend- 
ing all limitations of time and space. 

These two natures in man, the 
higher and the lower, 
, \ ^ may be represented 

/ ij by the figure of two 
/ ♦ / triangles interlaciii;^ 

/ \ z one another. Tlic 

- ^ ^ three angles of the 

Karma trangle pointing ni)- 

wards represent the Sat-Chii~AuanJa 
( the Divine nature ) that is latent in 
man. The three angles of the triaii^l; 
pointing downwards denote the lower 
ego in man, Anava, Maya and Kama- 
In the early births of man, during his 
earlier evolution, he is entirely under the 
control of the lower nature in him. In 
the course of time, however, with the 
gradual development of his •milU knc'ii^- 
ledi^r, etc., the higher nature in him 
begins to assert itself. The True Ivgo 
in him, which is latent at first, has to 
be set free. When this is done and the 
Jlvatfnah?i^ become one Wx^hParainahmu 
then there is no lower and higher 
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nature at all. This is represented by 
the dot at the centre of the two trianj^lcs. 

Who is to help man in this great 
effort and struggle ? A Guru or a 
Teacher alone can give him lessons, 
graded step by step, which he is to learn 
and practise, and with great self-effort 
and will-power he has to reach the goal. 

Who is this teacher ? The Great 
Iswara, the Great Parame.swara in the 
form of J^ahittumurfi is the Giirit to 
help man. In all the Siva- temples of 
Southern India there is a special place 
set apart for the Gum Dak^iniimurti 
on the left side wall of the inner shrine. 
He is shown sitting under a banyan 
tree in the posture of a great Yogic 
(htru^ showing the Chiumatra symbol 
witli His right liand thumb and fore- 
finger and giving npadeka to His four 
great ideal disciples, Sanaka, Sanfitana, 
Sanatkumara and Sanatsujata. In the 
DaksiuCimitrti Cpauisad^ the meaning 
of the word Daksina is given as Bnddhi. 
Daksinamurti, then, is the Gnru^ who 
leaches us how to make our Buddhi 
perfectly pure and serene and free from 
all world li ness. By the Chiumatra 
symbol He teaches us the Highest 
Wisdom. 

What is His method of teaching ? 
All truly great teachers do not teach by 
means of words. Words are limited; 
words uttered by a limited body, coming 
from a limited mind, are also limited. 
Mother Nature is a great teacher and 
from her open l)ook--the Book of 
Nature— an earnest student can learn 
thousands, millions of lessons and 
elevate himself. 

The God of Gita says— 

( of secret things, 1 am the Silence). 
Guru Uaksinaiiimti is also called in the 
Siva-templcs “Mouna Guru’* or “Mouna 
Murti**. What is the meaning of this ? 
^lan can realize the great Truth, the 


great secret; man can feel his identity 
with Tswara only when he becomes 
perfectly silent. The Moiina Guru, the 
teacher of silence, is continually giving 
the lesson of silence to His devotees, 
teaching them to sit silently and 
meditate upon the great truth “Tat 
Twain Asi’*, “Aham Brahma Asnii**, etc. 

In all the Siva-temples of Southern 
India there is the “Diga Aradhana” in 
the evenings, amidst loud music, ringing 
of various bells, reciting of Vcdic 
Mantras and the heartfelt devotional 
attitude of the devotce.s. At the end of 
this, there is the burning of camphor, 
liach devotee then ofTers a broken 
cocoanut to Iswara and burns a bit of 
camphor, after which he goes round the 
shrine to where the Mouna Guru is 
seated serene and calm under the banyan 
tree. The devotee sits there in front of 
the great ‘Guru’ and at least for about 
five or ten minutes h(‘ keeps silent and 
meditates. His prayer is this:- -Just as 
the cocoanut he offered a little while 
ago, in which the shaking water is 
completely absorbed, leaving the pure 
white steady kernel, so his lower nature, 
which makes him unsteady, should all 
disappear, leaving only the pure steady 
‘Saltvic’ nature in him. Just as the 
camphor burnt and disappeared, so also 
his ignorance should be burnt up and 
the pure higher Whdom should shine 
forth in him. 

The great Iswara Siva, then, in His 
attitude as Daksinamurti is to be always 
meditated upon by us as our Great 
Guru ( Guru means destroyer of 
ignorance ) and from Him we are to 
learn the lesson of Sileme, It is only 
then that \ve can be free from all 
worldly worries, become calm and 
serene, and attain that great Peace of 
;;//;/</ and Wisdom, 

Om Santih Sautih Sautih t 



Happiness 


By V. S. Sharma, B, A., LL. B. 

( 

0 man ! with limited powers and intellect, why do you feel proud of your 
success and dejected at your failures ? If you seek Happiness, if that be the goal 
of Life, then give up thinking about the end. Happiness cannot be attained by 
craving for it, or striving hard to attain the desired ends, but in diminishing 
the craving for these ends. 

If you are rich, do not feel proud; for you arc not happy, and a poor 
man may be, and generally is, more happy than you are. 

If you are poor, in debt, and in straitened circumstances, do not feel 
dejected; for those who to you appear richer and in better circumstances are 
not as happy as 3’ou perhaps arc. 

Happiness, O man ! lies in contentment, in adapting to circumstances existing, 
in deriving pleasure from the given material and not in craving for more. 

This natural craving for better circumstances, which, when oiu\ 
obtained, prove to be the cau.se of greater misery, is the .sole cause of the 
misery of the world. 

Misery and happiness to man appear relative tilings and no doubt tin* 
consciousness of misery is the cau.se of that relative happine.ss. Let that 
mental idea of mi.sery vanish, with it will vanish the craving for Delb.T 
circumstances and happiness. What will remain will be the Happiness absolute, 
the ideal goal of humanity, wherefrom man will never crave to come I)ack. 

A Peep into the Illustrations. 

] . The Happy Embrace. 

Bibhisana ( the youngest brother of Bavaua, the demon king of Lanka ) who 
was insulted and kicked by his hot-headed brother in open court for advising him to 
restore ^rl Sltajl to Her husband, leaves his brother in utter despair and goes to Ar'i 
Ramachandra for shelter. ^rl Ramachandra’ 6 followers, taking this to be a ruse oL 
the Raksasas to get their military secrets, want to capture him as a prisoner of wav. 
But ^rl Rama, whose vow it is to give shelter to those who come unto Him, goes out 
to meet him, dismissing the suspicion of His followers. Bibhisana prostrates himsell 
before the Lord, who lifts him up and locks him in a hearty embrace. 

2, The Becollection. 

On the bank of the Jamuna Sri Krsna accidentally picks up a garland 01 
Champak flowers. The colour of the flower, which resembles the colour of ^ri Radha, 
reminds Him of I <!r and throws Him into a love-trance. 
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KYOND the world, beyond the Real, yet 
hidden in the bodies of all creatures, there i.s 
the Great One, — One who alone cnveloiies all 
that is. They who know Him as Lord become immortal. 

( S^oiiusvataropafiuad III. 7 ) 





God’s Testing 


UST as Deputy Collectors have 
to pass some tests before they 
are promoted to the first Grade, 
so also God tests the aspirants before 
He admits them into the domain of 
Moksa. The tests are very severe and 
rigorous. There are four inportant 
tests in the Adhyatmic field, viz., the 
test of Brahmacharytty the test for Deha~ 
adkyasa, the test for ‘equal vision*, and 
the test for ‘balance of mind*. 

Even Eord Buddha was tested for 
his mental purity. He had to face 
temptations of all sorts. He had to face 
Mara ( Cupid ). Then only he had 
illumination under the Bodhi tree in 
Gaya. Satan tempted Lord Jesus in a 
variety of ways. Jaimini was tested by 
his Guru, ^ri Vyasa. ^ri Vyasa assumed 
the form of a beautiful young lady 
and appeared before Jaimini. Jaimini 
wanted to embrace her. Then §rl 
Vyasa put on his original form. Jaimini 
was put to shame. He failed in his test. 
Viswamitra also failed in this test in the 
beginning. He covered his eyes when 
Menaka brought his child ^akuntala in 
her arms. N arada was tested by Lord 
Hari. Narada also failed in the begin- 
ning. He was not able to understand 
the workings of Maya, Passion is very 
powerful. Many aspirants fail in the 
test. One has to be very careful. He 
will have to develop a very high stan- 
dard of mental purity. Then only he 
will be able to pass in the test. God 
will place the aspirant in unfavourable 
surroundings i > test him. He will be 


— By Swami Sivananda. 

surrounded by young ladies. Name ainl 
fame bring the householders in close 
contact with the aspirants. Ladies 
begin to worship them. They become 
their disciples. Gradually the aspirants 
have their downfall. Instances are 
many. Aspirants should hide them- 
selves and pass for quite ordinary people. 
They should not show their Chamat- 
kfiras ( supernatural powers ). 

Then comes another test, llie 
test for dcha-adhyasa, God will test 
whether the aspirant has got viohi^ 
( infatuation ) for his body, or identiric.v 
tion with his perishable body or mjt. 
This is a severe test. Yogi Matsyendr a- 
natha tested some of his disciples in 
the following manner. He fixed in tlic 
ground underneath a tree one sharp 
trislila or trident. He asked the disciples 
to get over the tree and hurl their 
bodies down right against the Irikhla. 
Many refused to do so. A sincere 
aspirant who had great faith in the 
words of his Guru immediaUdy 
ascended the tree and fell against the 
trident. He was protected by tlic 
mysterious yogic powers of Matsyendra- 
natha; Guru Govind Singh also tested 
his disciples. He asked his disciples to 
give their heads. Many refused. Koiu' 
disciples came forward. He took tlicin 
inside a camp and cut the heads of four 
goats. Sometimes God will take the 
form of a tiger and appear before the 
disciple. If he is very courageous and 
takes the tiger also as a form of Visiuij 
he will have immediately the Darslian 
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of the Lord. If he becomes timid and 
runs away out of fright, he has lost the 
chance. 

The third test is the test of equal 
vision. God will test the aspirant 
whether he sees the Lord in all beings, 
ill dogs, horses, in outcastes, etc. 
Ii)kanatha was tested. He was carrying 
the water of the Ganges from Gaiigotri 
on his shoulders for ahhiseka in the 
Rameshwar temple. On the way Lord 
Sn Krsna assumed the form of an ass 
and was lying on the roadside in a dying 
condition on account of thirst. As 
l^kanatha was an advanced JUtakia^ he 
at once found out the mysterious ways 
o[ the Lord Vittliala of Pandharpur. He 
said, “God has given me a very good 
ojiportunity for service. This ass is 
very thirsty. It is dying for water. 
The day is very hot. Let me serve 
iny Lord Viswanatha Rflmalingeswara 
of Kameshwaram, the living Lord §iva 
who is in the form of this ass.” He at 
once gave the whole water to the ass. He 
had Darshan of Lord Siva immediately. 
Now-a-days there arc many Bhaktas 
wl'.o will not give even a drop of water 
to n thirsty man in a train, but they will 
pose as big devotees and say openly “O 
Ri'siia, O Hari !” If they cannot serve 
and love the living Narayaiia, how can 
they serve and love the unseen God ? 

Nam Dev also was tested. Lord 
Vittliala of Pandharpur assumed the 
form of a dog and appeared before Nam 
l^ev. Nam Dev also was an advanced 
^ikakta like Ekanatha. He saw Sri 
^vsna everywhere. He at once under- 
stood the ways of Sri Krsna. The dog 
snatched a loaf of bread from the 
hands of Nam Dev. Nam Dev chased 


the dog with a cup of ghee in his 
hands. Nam Dev said, “O Vittliala, 
who has taken this form of a dog ! 
kindly allow me to apply ghee to this 
bread. It is not soft. It will hurt 
your throat.’* 

Sri ^ankarachfitya also was tested. 
He had a little ahhimana (pride) of caste. 
He had a .slight dislike for outcaste 
people. He was a Nambudri Brahman. 
Lord 6iva assumed the form of a pariah 
and appeared before §ri Sankara. 
Sankara did not like to tread the path 
trodden by the pariah. Then the pariah 
asked, “O Sankara, great Adwaitic 
philosopher ! where is your equal vision 
now ? You are preaching Vedanta or 
oneness of life. You arc showing 
dislike for me, as I am a low-caste 
fellow. You still have ahhimana of 
caste. Where is your Adwaita ? What 
is the difference between my body and 
your body ? Does your body contain 
six elements ? Have I not got that 
Avinau Atma, the source of this world? 
Docs your and my AimTi dilYer ? 

Sn Sankara was put to shame. Pie 
at once recognized that this outcaste was 
not really an outcaste. He reflected, 
“An outcaste cannot talk such high 
philosophy. It is surely Lord §iva 
who has come to test me. I still have 
some traces of jaii-ahhimanaA He at 
once prostrated before the outcaste and 
embraced him. Then and there the 
outcaste assumed the form of Lord Siva. 

The fourth test is the test of balance 
of mind. God will put the aspirant in 
various sorts of troubles. He will take 
away his son or wife. He will destroy his 
property. He will give him some incur- 
able disease. He will make him utterly 
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helpless. Then He will watch whether 
the devotee has devotion for Him in 
such straitened circumstances or not, 
whether he keeps balance of mind, 
whether he rejoices in suffering or 
not. Ramdas of Radarachalam was 
tried. He lost his son. lie was not 
moved a bit. Then Lord 6rl Rama 
brouglit back the life of his son. The 
sufferings that He gives are blessings 
in disguise. He wants to infuse greater 
vai/ajsya by destroying all worldly 
pleasure-centres. He wants the devotee 
to give his full mind lo Him. 

You will be tested by God for your 
sincerity and patience also. The great 
Translator Malpa of Tibet tested his 
disciple Milcrapa in a variety of ways. 
He took hold of his hairs and hurled 
him down to the ground. He asked 
Milerapa to build rooms and to destroy 
them several times, to test his patience 
and sincerity. He drove him out of 
the house. Rut his wife was very kind 
towards this .sincere disciple, Milerapa. 
Milerapa also left his Gun/ several 
times. He came back. Malpa never 
gave him any initiation. No aspirant 
will have the wonderful patience and 
devotion to Guru which Milerapa had. 
After severe tests Milerapa w.as given 
the highest initiation. He became the 
pet disciple of Malpa and turned out to 
be the best of all Yogis whom Tibet has 
ever produced. In these days disciples 
cannot bear even a single unkind word 
of the Glint. They are quite indepen- 
dent. They change their Guru 
immediately. That is the reason why 
they do not succeed in the spiritual path. 


They wander about here and there as 
idlers. They are burdens on society. 

If anyone passes these four impor- 
tant tests, then the Lord actually 
becomes a slave of His ddvotee. He 
carries water for his ablutions. He 
serves him during his ailment as he 
did in the case of Madhava Das of Puri. 
He shampooed the legs of the Raja 
when his barber devotee was not feel- 
ing well. He guided the blind Surdas 
with a stick in his hand. He carries 
food and water, just as He did for the 
blind Vilwamangala. He wears the dust 
of the feet of such a devotee in his fore- 
head. He follows wherever the Hhakfa 
moves. 

In addition to these tests there may 
be several other tests which cannot be 
exactly described. We cannot say 
definitely that God will test his devotees 
in such and such a manner. A sincere 
devotee is not afraid of any kind of tests, 
(jod is the Indweller of your heart. He 
is tlie silent witness of your thoughts 
and actions. You cannot hide any- 
thing from Him. You should live, 
work and breathe for (iod-Realiz itioii 
alone. You should exert your level best 
for reaching the goal. You should think, 
feel and act for his Darshan. You should 
live every second for His sake only. 
You should dedicate your mind, body 
and property at His altar only. You 
should try to sec Him in every face, in 
every atom, in every action, feeling, 
sentiment, thought and movement. The 
whole world is His Vtl'i (play.) There is 
nothing but God. Keel His indwelling 
presence always and rejoice. 





Stray Notes on the Necessity of Worship. 

By Sri Atmananda. 

( Conitnued from the previous number) 

II 

SAGUIs^^-UPASANA { KARMAYOGA ) 

^ micr: i 


HRISANCR to the Lord of 
[I j tlie dilTcrent planes of the 
Universe, of whom Fire is 
the mouth; Heaven, the head; Jka'sa 
( Rlhcr ), the stomach; Earth, the feet; 
the Sun ( and the ^loon ), the eyes; 
and the Directions ( East, West, etc. ), 
the ears.’* 

( Vi^mi-Purana ) 

INTRODUCTION 

In the last article we came to the 
conclusion that the difficult Ntr^i:una- 
Uphsana ( Jihxna- Marina ) as a means of 
salvation ( /. e., realization of Brahma ) 
was possible only for tin? privileged few, 
viz., the ascetics who had renounced the 
world and were self-controlled ( B. G., 
Chap. XII. 1-5 ), and that salvation of 
men of the world lay in their adoption 
of the Sa^iuna-Upiisana, i. e., the easier 
path of worship of Lswara or Paranicatmcl, 
ir., the first manifestation of Brahma in 
Vidyri ( ibid. XII. 6—8 ) with a view to 
realizing Brahma. This is an Upasana 
which devotees thereof can follow even 
amidst their worldly activities, with 
a little effort, constantly keeping the 
Jfoal (realization of Brahma) h^iox^ their 
mind’s eye. It is of two kinds. The first 
IS the Gayatr'i-Upasana {Dhyanayo^t^a), 


and the second is the Upasana of a more 
concrete manifestation of Paramatraa, 
e. g-, an Aimidra, ( Bhaktiyoga). We 
propose to deal with Gdyatft- Upasana in 
this article. 

GVYATRI-UPASANV 

The word Upasana ( derived from 
the root As— to sit, with Upa—neax ) 
means ‘to be near’ and implies 
principally the mental attitude and 
not merely physical routine religious 
activities. The G ay airl’ Upasana is the 
worship of Nature, i. r., the Lord who 
has manife.sted Himself in the shape of 
the Universe and is, therefore, its Creator, 
Preserver and Destroyer. It was 
adopted l)y those whom it suited, and they 
came to be called Dwijas, the twice- 
born: twice-born, because of their two 
births— the first, from the womb of the 
mother, and the second, of their initiation 
into the Gayalrl-Upasand. This 
Upasana consists more of devotion than 
t\\o Ni}\j:Hna-Updsana does, and comes 
under Karmayoi^a. But it is also 
called Dhyanayoi^a, because meditation 
forms the chief part of it. It is what is 
commonly known as Sandhya^vandana^ 
to be observed daily at twilights. The 
exclusion of some portion of the Hindu 
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population from this Upasana^ due 
apparently to force of circumstances and 
custom, need not be considered as an act 
of partiality on the part of the ancient 
Seers who instituted the different kinds 
of worship for the generations that were 
to succeed, which were divided into 
Varnas according to the professions 
adopted by them ( B. G. IV. 13). It 
would be difficult to persuade oneself to 
believe that the Seers could be guilty 
of attempting to establish the social 
superiority of one Varna over another, 
as it is understood to-day. It seems to 
have been simply the distribution of 
duties by mutual agreement and accord- 
ing to the temperament and spiritual 
capacity of different groups of people con- 
sistently with their heredity and their 
duties to their country. It was appa- 
rently something like the distribution 
of duties pertaining to a household 
between the members thereof, consis- 
tently with their other duties outside 
the house, capacity of individuals and 
necessity of the situation, without 
implying superiority of one over the 
other. But in course of time the Varnas 
became air-tight compartments, appa- 
rently owing to the dominance of anyone 
of the three Gunas of Prakrti over the 
others amongst the different Varnas. 
Difference in the mode of living, the 
degree of cleanliness, want of communi- 
cations, etc. also seem to have 
contributed to the formation of so many 
castes and sub-castes. 

Even amongst theDwijas, the duties 
assigned to the three different Varnas 
were not the same. The Shatkarmis, 
who were supposed to be spiritually more 
advanced than tl • other Varnas were 
given duties most suited to their nature. 


They were: ( 1 ) study, ( 2 ) teaching, (3 ) 
performing sacrifices, ( 4 ) presiding 
over sacrifices performed by other 
Varnas, ( 5 ) giving gifts and ( 6 ) accept- 
ing gifts. They were not required to 
do any other work for their bread. Their 
principal duty lay in acquiring knowledge 
and .sharing it with all those that came 
to them for it. 

Of the Trikarrais, the Ksatriyas 
were given the duty of administration of 
the country, including the protection of 
life and property therein; and the 
Vaisyas had agriculture and commerce 
assigned to them. The latter shared the 
profits earned thereby with the other 
Varnas. This was the arrangement of 
the Varnrisrama-dharma of ancient 
India. In order to enable the Tri- 
karmis ( Ksatriyas and Vaisyas ) to find 
time for the national duties assigned to 
them, they were freed from nos. 2, 4 and 
6 of the duties assigned to Sliatkarnns. 

In ancient times Brahmanism seems 
to have originally included both the Sh il- 
karmis as well as the Trikarmis in its fold 
because of their common Upiisana. But 
gradually the Shatkarmis alone came to be 
classed as Brahmans and the Trikarmis 
as Ksatriyas and Vaisyas. Whereas in 
former times classification of castes and 
Varnas seems to have been based on 
vocation in life( B. G. IV. 13 ), it is now 
claimed by birthright alone owing to 
long usage. Why were the Sudras shut 
out from the Gayatr'i-Uphsana'^ They 
commanded all the professions in the 
country which required physical strength 
and manual labour. They were artisans, 
mechanic.s, carpenters, blacksmiths, etc. 
Besides, the other Varnas also needed 
the co-operation of the 6udras in the 
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discharge of their ( formers* ) duties. 
The Sudras were, and still are, thus the 
most important varna in the country. 
Without them the existence of the nation 
would impossible. IJy the very 
nature of their duties they were unable 
to discharge religious duties based on 
Vedic learning, e. g., the Gayatn- 
Upasana. But the Seers had a thought for 
their salvation also; and they recommend- 
ed to them the much easier worship of a 
manifestation of Paramaima ( Bhakti- 
in which devotion predominates 
and for which Vedic learning is not 
essential. The siluati»)n to-day is that 
even amongst the Brahmans who have 
taken to other professions a goodly 
number plead inability to do what is 
required of them as Shatkarmis, arc not 
even Trikarmis in practice, and admit 
that Bhaktiyo^a( niiniasmarana) is more 
suitable to them, and are found taking 
to it. Therefore there is no reason for 
the Sudras, whose hands arc full with 
worldly duties to be discharged for the 
country, to regret their exclusion from 
the Gayaifi-Upasautij which is obviously 
impossible for them. 

Again, even amongst Dwijas, women 
are excluded from GCiyatrl-UpasanCt and 
study of Vedas. Still the names of Gargi 
Vachaknavi, Vadava, Sulabha and 
-Maitreyi, ancient ladies learned in Vedic 
lore, are remembered with reverence 
even to-day by Dwijas at the time of the 
daily tarpana. That shows that in the 
Vedic times Uwija women could study 
Vedas and adopt any UpCisami permitted 
by them. But it seems that even then 
womenfolk mostly confined themselves 
to domestic work and assisting men in 
their religious duties. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
YAJNOPAVITA 

Dwijas wear the Yapiopainta ( the 
holy thread ). It implies great responsi- 
bility and self-control. It has three 
threads. They seem to represent the 
three bodies of men, viz., sthula, suksma 
and ktlraiia. Every one of the three 
threads has again three minor threads 
in it, which represent the three Gunas 
of MayCt, viz., saliva, rajas and lamas, 
which pervade all the bodies in a more 
or less degree. The threads have their 
origin in the knot called the Brahma- 
^ranlhi, 2 ^i\^ end in it. This knot implies 
control of the bodies and therefore also 
of the Gunas, and indicate also control 
of mind, body and speech — so essential 
to a sadhaka for realization of Brahma 
in Its three aspects of sal, chit and 
anauda. Hence wearing of the thread 
implies a vow of self-control and realiza- 
tion of Brahma, It is therefore Brahmo- 
pasana that entitles a man of the world 
to wear the holy thread, and Gayatrl- 
Upasana is Upasana of Brahma Itself in 
its Saguna state. 

UPANCxAS OF GAYATRI- 
UPASANA 

Gayalr'i-Upasana is, as stated 
already, meant not for ascetics but for 
men of the world. Their minds naturally 
wander in worldly affairs and identify 
themselves with their bodies and all 
that pertains to them. For such people 
undisturbed meditation is rather a 
difiicult feat. Therefore some amount 
of purification and introspection is 
essential before meditation can be 
possible. It is to get through them that 
the elaborate Upangas are prescribed. 
They have their utility, and, if done with 
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understand inp:, they in themselves form 
part of the meditation. The Upangas 
or preliminaries of Gayatn-UpCtsana are 
hhasma-dharana, achamana, pranayama, 
sankalpa, marjanay ap-prakana, a^Im- 
marsana, arghya^pradtuwy hlnikuddhi, 
asanavidhiy Gayaiu-hrdaya-pdrayana, 
Gdyatrz-fiyasay and GFiyatn^d/iydna. 
Gayatn-japa or meditation is the princi- 
pal part of the worship. Tarpana, 
UpasihCina and GCiyatn-prasthCipana 
are the final ceremonies that follow the 
meditation. 

BHASMA-DHARANA 
It follows the bath, and teaches 
that the five great elements, which have 
their origin in Bhasma and go to build 
the universe ( which includes also the 
Sadhaka’s body ) arc changeable and 
merge into it. Bhasma is a symbol for 
Brahma^ which alone survives and is 
unchangeable. This is a step towards 
cultivation of vairdgya ( non-attach- 
ment ) for things transient. Gopl- 
chandana, which is used as a substitute 
for Bhasma by Vaisiivas, has a similar 
lesson to teach. It teaches that the 
body has come from the earth and that 
it will go back to it when life is c.xtinct, 
and that it is only a vehicle of the 'froa 
living in it for the time being. The 
jiva is not to identity himself with the 
body but to treat it as his vehicle for the 
time being. The marks of Sankha 
( Conch ) and Chakra ( Discus ) worn on 
the body teach that the body is a servant 
of the Lord, whose emblems they are, 
just like the badge ( emblem of the 
Crown ) on the policeman’s uniform, 
which indicates that he is a servant of 
the King, the wearer of the Crown. 
When the universe is thus disposed of, 
what remains is divinity all round. 


ACHAMANA 

This consists of sipping spoonfuls of 
water while repeating the 24 names of the 
Lord and teaches that the body, consist- 
ing of a corresponding number^ of princ- 
iples ( Tattvas ), viz., the 5 great 
elements, the 5 life-breaths, the 5 
Jhfinendriyas, and 5 Karmendriyas and 
the four inner scnses,viz., the IMind, 
Biiddhi^ Ckiita 2A\i^Ahanktira^ are pervad- 
ed by Him. The water sipped while 
repeating the first three names is said to 
have some hygienic effect as well. Some 
people opine that dchamana is also a 
lesson in namasmarana as a step 
towards higher meditation. 

PRANAYAMA 

Prdfiayufua ( deep breathing ) 
purifies the life-breaths and the nervous 
system and contributes to the control of 
mind, so essential for successful medita- 
tion. It is also known to be a protection 
against some diseases and a cure for 
others. 

vSANKALPA 

This consists of a vow by the 
stidhaka to undergo a certain discipline 
for destruction of his sins and propitia- 
tion of his Istadeva, so that realization 
of the goal ( Brahma ) may be possible. 

MARJ ANA, AP-PRASANA AND 
AGHAMARSHANA 

These consist of the process of 
purification by the Sadhaka of his 
sthUla and suksma bodies. Marjana 
aims at cleanliness of the physical body; 
and purification of the suksma safira is 
attempted by ap-prdkana ( manlra- 
dchamana ), which consists of sipping 
water by way of expiation of sins 
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( Kfiyamana karma) committed between 
periods of meditation, consciously or 
unconsciously, with the intention not to 
commit them again; and agkamarsana 
is for expiation of past sins ( sahehila ). 

ARGHYA-PRADANA 

Arghyas ( offerings of water to the 
Sun-god) to be offered in sandhya- 
vandana are generally three. It is said 
that they are also a further process of 
purification and are meant to destroy the 
forces (figuratively, monsters) that impede 
the progress of the Sun. Rsoterically 
it appears they imply worship of the 
Lord by the fiva by surrender of his 
bodies to Him; viz., by the first arghya^ 
of the sthula saflra^ which is the instru- 
ment in the hands of the monster 
( ignorance of one’s self, which is the 
cause of bondage ) with which he acts; 
l)y the second argkya^ that of the astral 
body, the vehicle of the monster, consist- 
ing of Ahankara and Vasanas, which 
drags the J'lva through an almost endless 
scries of births and deaths; and by the 
third argkya^ that of the karana sarira 
( the monster himself ), the means of 
oftcring the worship being water conse- 
crated by the Gay alr'i- Mantra itself and 
the Sun whose progress is impeded and 
the eastern horizon in which he appears 
being symbols of Paramutma and the 
Sadhaka’s heart ( hrdayCika^a ) in which 
He manifests Himself respectively. 

Amongst some sections it is custo- 
mary to offer five Arghyas, one before 
the above three, as penance for failure 
to perform sandkya-vandana at the 
proper time, and the other at the end of 
them as penance for the thought of 
ktmsa involved in the destruction of the 
opposing forces referred to, which arc 


also a creation of God. So subtle was 
the sense of ahimsa contained in 
Sanatana Dharma. 

BHUgUDDHI, BHUTA^UDDHI 
AND ASANA-VIDHI 

These are ceremonies gone through 
as precautions for protecting oneself 
from the outer foul innuenccs by 
purifying the surroundings for unim- 
peded meditation. 

G AYAT R MI RD A Y A-P A R A YAN A 

This is the process of the Sadhaka’s 
bringing into his mind the qualities of 
Gdyatr'i. It is omitted by some. 

Gayatri-nyasas arc said to be an 
act of unification of the Sadliaka’s soul 
with his hla J)evata with due regard to 
their common source ( Brahma ). 

Gdyatrt-dhydna is Sadliaka’s bring- 
ing into his mind a conception of his 
object of meditation. The verse with 
which the action begins gives some idea 
of Gdyatrl or Paramdtml with the 
universe as his vehicle ( upadhi ). Some 
people find the aid of a form necessary. 
For such the dhyCina is different as of a 
form with some peculiarities. 

GAYATRl-JAPA 

Now comes Gdyatri-japa or medita- 
tion on Gdyatrl, which is the principal 
part of the worship. It consists of the 
silent repetition of the Mantra with 
one’s mind concentrated on its meaning. 
“We meditate on that Light of the Self- 
illumined and All-pervading Paramdlma 
which is (fit to be known and worshipped 
by all and therefore) supreme, and 
destroys ( the devotees' ) ignorance ( of 
the self ) and attachment (for the world). 
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May that Lord direct our Buddhi unto 
Swa-swarupa ( Self )”. The word ‘our* 
in the prayer indicates that there are 
many who observe this form of worship. 
The repetition of the Mantra is possible 
in three ways: ( a ) by loud repetition of 
it, ( b ) by silent repetition only by 
means of the movement of the lips, and 
( c ) by mental repetition. The last one 
is considered to be the best. During 
this meditation the Sadhaka is supposed 
mentally to dissociate himself from his 
vehicles or bodies and separate Para- 
matma from His, and meditate on 
their oneness as Brahma ( as indicated 
by Soham ). This UpCisana is clearly 
of Bralma Itself in Its Sa/funa state. 
Therefore the Sadhaka is advised not to 
look upon Gayatfi as separate from 
Brahma, Owing to the name Gayalrl^ 
the description of Sandhya-kfilas and 
the dhyana prior to japa adopted by 
some, etc., there is a chance of this 
UPasana being mistaken as that of Sakit. 
Sometimes it is also mistaken for that 
of the Sun, because of the word Savitnh 
in this Mantra, But Savitnh occurring 
here means Lord of the Universe, and 
the Sun, the highest visible luminary 
in this Universe, is a prat'ika (substitute) 
for the Self-illumined Paramatma^ from 
whom the Sun gets his light. This 
worship begins with /Jwaiia but cul- 
minates in Adzvaita, 

ROSARY 

Use of a ro.sary at the time of ‘japa^ 
is recommended. The rosary has a 
lesson to teach. At the time of medita- 
tion the worldly man is harassed by 
worldly thoughts. The rosary teaches 
that until unimp "‘ded meditation becomes 
possible, the sadhaka should persevere, 


leaving behind thought after thought. 
The beads represent thoughts and they 
arc pushed back. The thread passing 
through the beads represents the ‘all- 
pervading ideal*. With patience and 
perseverance, thoughts are subdued and 
as a result of unimpeded meditation the 
ideal is realized. The sikhdmani repre- 
sents the point of realization, i. 
Brahma^ in whom the universe has its 
birth and in whom it ends. 

TARPANA, UPASTHrVNA, 
DIGVANDANA, ABHIVANDANA 
AND OAYATRI-PRASTHAPANA 

These arc the terminating cere- 
monies of Sandhydvandana and the 
deities referred to in them are ditferent 
manifestations of Paramatma^ who have 
their share in the administration of the 
universe, and respect is due to them. 
Gayatfi-prasthupana resembles the 
hearty send-off to an honoured giust 
received with a warm welcome. GAyalrl 
is said to be Dzvijata ( twicc-born ) in 
the prasthapana-viantra. The first birtli 
was when Nirsnua Brahma became 
Sa^una Brahma, and the second birth 
was when Sayuna Brahma manifested 
Itself into Vidyd as Lswara. Thus ends 
the sandhya-vaudaua ceremony. It 
lasts in the generality of cases for a few 
minutes at each twilight and, according 
to some, at midday also; but there is the 
fear of the Sadhaka*s forgetting his goal 
in the midst of his worldly activities 
during the intervals. To enable the 
sadhaka to keep the goal constantly 
before him, the ancient llsis coupled 
Gay atr’i-Up(i Sana with the daily perfor- 
mance of the five great sacrifices 
( Pahchayajnas ), viz., Brahma-yajfnh 
Deva-yajJia^ Pitr-yajJia^ Manu^ya-yop^^ 
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and Bhuia-ya 'pia^ for the propitiation of 
the all-pervading Paramatma manifested 
in the shape of the five great Kingdoms 
of Life. In fact, without these, Gayalrl- 
Up(isana is»considered incomplete. 

1. Brahma-yajha consists of 
dhyaya^ t. study of Vedas, which teach 
about Brahma^ and is coupled with 
manana and nididhyasana. It has to 
be done for the propitiation of Brahma 
in the form of highly evolved souls 
residing in the topmost regions of 
Mahah^^ J anally Tapah^ and Satya. The 
communication with these planes is 
said to be through the medium of Vriyu 
and Aka<ay possible only by manana 
and titdidhydsana. 

2. Deva-yajha is for the propitiation 
of Brahma in the shape of Devas ( vice- 
gerents of the Lord ) residing in the 
heavens ( s’lvah ), through the elements 
of Aynt{ heat ), the cliief ingredients of 
worship being the food that man gets 
f)y their grace. 

3. Pitr-ya 'jua consists of tarpana for 
the propitiation of Brahma in the shape 
of Rsis, Dharmacharyas, etc. in repay- 
niont of spiritual debt due to them, and 
of the departed ancestors of the Sadhaka 
residing in the astral world ( Bhuvah ) 
through the element of water. The 
ceremony ends with a fervent prayer for 
the propitiation of all from the Creator 
down to the souls of the departed ones, 
however remotely related. 

4. Manusya-yajha is meant for the 
propitiation of Brahma manifested in 
human shape on the earth ( Bhhh ), and 
consists of the Sadhaka’s sharing his 
food— the greatest necessity of human 
life— with a hungry person who may go 


to him for it, looking upon him as a 
manifestation of Paramatma^ without 
consideration of caste, creed, religion 
or sex. It really means service of 
humanity in a larger sense. 

5. Bhhta-yajha. This is worship of 
Sayuna Brahma manifested in the shape 
of lower kingdoms of life. For this 
worship the Sadhaka selects the cow, 
the most domesticated, serviceable and 
easily accessible animal, representing 
the quadruped world; the common bird 
crou'^ representing the biped world 
( birds); and the Tiilasl or Btha, pipal, 
Ambar, or any such tree, representing 
the plant life. The sadhaka goes even 
further than that and sees his ideal in 
all movable and immovable creation, 
stone included. In all this kind of 
worship, behind the idol or object select- 
ed for it, the sadhaka has his mind fixed 
on his great ideal ( Brahma ). Needless 
to say that in the Manusya and Bhuta- 
yajnas the principle served is really the 
Life or . \tma which has identified 
itself with the body, and not the body 
alone. Otheiwisc dead bodies would 
have had to be fed, and they are not. 

UNIVERSAL brotherhood 

The sadhaka feels that souls of all 
living beings— be they human beings, 
quadrupeds, bipeds, insects, plants or 
any other created things that have life 
in them, arc the manifestations of 
Brahma^ as his own soul is. Therefore, 
he regards the whole creation as consist- 
ing of his brotherhood. 'Phis is the 
idea of universal brotherhood contained 
ill Sanatana Dliarma. Herein lies the 
secret of Ahimsa^ as the sadhaka feels 
that hurting life in any form is hurting 
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his own brother or himself. Therefore 
to hurt others is considered a sin. Herein 
also lies the secret of religious toleration 
amongst real Sanatanists. Because 
they think their brothers and sisters, 
whichever religion they may belong to, 
should be at liberty to follow any religion 
that suits them— the aim of all true 
religions being the same, viz., emanci- 
pation of the soul. Sfmad Bhai^avadj^Va 
forbids one’s disturbing others’ religious 
faith and recommends sticking to one’s 
own religion, and condemns embracing 
that of others’ ( ibid.. III. 35 ). For 
this reason, in ancient India there 
was no religious persecution, and re- 
ligion was entirely a personal matter. 
It is apparent that Sanatanists realized 
the importance of universal brotherhood, 
ahtma and religious toleration long 
before the followers of other religions 
did. Regarding ahimsa it might be 
objected that the killing of goats in 
certain kinds of yajha is himsa. Yes, 
indeed it undoubtedly is himsa^ but a 
real sadhaka believes that the sacrifice 
required to be made in such a yajtia is 
not of a live goat, but of ahankdra, 
including in it the desire for worldly 
pleasures, the root of all evil in this 
mundane life. A sudhaka who knows 
the secret of Gayatn-Upasana 2 iXi^W\^ 
five ]\Iahayajhas can never forget his 
ideal in the midst of all his worldly 
activities. But this is a stage of perfection 
and requires long practice to attain it. 
It will be seen that the criticism levelled 
against pious Hindus as being idolaters 
and worshippers of snake-gods and so 
forth is really unjust and is due to 
ignorance of the secret of their worship, 
viz., that, behind the form worshipped, 
there is the great ideal which is in reali- 
ty the thing that is adored. 


WHO IS A DWIJA ? 

In spite of religious degeneration 
and consequent confusion of duties of 
different Varnas, dwijatva has come to 
be a mere matter of heredity, due to 
force of long standing custom. One 
who has worshipped Gayatrl has wor- 
shipped all gods who are Its manifesta- 
tions. He is a dwtja in reality. 

PARISHECHANA 

A word about Part^echana will not 
be out of place before closing the article 
on GTiyatrl-Upasana. This small cere- 
mony is expected to be gone through by 
the sadhaka while taking his meals. 
This is considered a miniature form of 
the five Mahayajnas. A process of 
physical and mental purification is a 
necessity prior to the performance of a 
yajha. Therefore amongst orthodox 
people bath, wearing a clean ( holy ) 
cloth, and prayer as a process of purifi- 
cation, preceded the act of taking meals. 
In this yajha one first offers /Vhutis to 
elementals and gods, and then to 
ParamCitma Himself through Pran.i- 
hutis ( B. O., XV & XIV ). While thus 
serving elementals, gods and his own 
self, he also feeds living things resident 
in his body. People who are not able 
to attend to the elaborate performance 
of the five Mahayajnas described above, 
are advised at least to perform this 
small yajha every time they take their 
meal without fail. 

CONCLUSION 

The subject is vast and volumes can 
be written on it. Still the humble de- 
scription given above would suffice to 
show the importance of Gayatfi-Upasam* 
which means, as previously stated, the 
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worship of Nature, i-e,, Universe with 
Paramaima pervading it. The impor- 
tance of it will be seen on a reference to 
verses 7 to 9 of Chap. XVI olSriDem- 
Bhagavata^ in which Vyasa Bhrigavan 
describes Sandhya-va7idana as the root 
of all religious life, and says that non- 
performance of it does not entitle a dwija 
to perform any other religious ceremony. 
Unfortunately, owing to a wave of 
materialism and the secular education un- 
coupled with religious education, which 
has fallen to our lot, GTiyatn- Upasana is 
altogether disappearing from Hindu life. 
It is therefore to be hoped that real 
lovers of Sanatana Dharma will strive 


for its revival. It might be hoped that 
it will serve as a great contribution 
towards finding the universal religion 
about which so many learned people 
are anxious. Before concluding it may 
not be out of place to state that one 
who serves humanity and god’s other 
living creatures is a greater npasaka than 
the one who only goes through the 
routine of the Uprisa7ifi. Wise people 
say tliat the person entitled to the 
Upfisana, by not taking to it, commits 
spiritual suicide and dishonours the 
Guru, the initiator into the Upaaana^ 
in this case, the father or, in his absence, 
some relation. 


Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga. 

( A Yoga of the Art of Life. ) 


( 1 ) 

HEN Sri Aurobindo said 
“Our Yoga is not for ourselves 
but for humanity,” many 
lieaved a sigh of relief and thought that 
the great soul was after all not entirely 
lost to the world, his was not one more 
name added to the long list of Sannyil- 
sls that India has been producing age 
after age without much profit cither to 
herself or to the human society ( or even 
perhaps to their own selves ). People 
understood his Yoga to be a modern 
one, dedicated to the service of humanity. 
If service to humanity was not the very 
sum and substance of his spirituality, it 
was, at least, the fruitful end and con- 
summation. His Yoga was a sort of 
a^rt to explore and harness certain 
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unseen powers that can better and 
ameliorate human life in a more success- 
ful way than mere rational scientific 
methods can hope to do. 

Sri Aurobindo saw that the very 
core of his teaching was being missed 
by this common interpretation of his 
saying. So he changed his words and 
said “Our Yoga is not for humanity but 
for the Divine.” But I :=m afraid this 
change of f:ont— this volte face^ as it 
seemed— was not welcomed in many 
quarters; for thereby all hope of having 
him back for the work of the country 
or the world appeared to be totally lost 
and he came to be again looked upon as 
an irrevocable “metaphysical” dreamer, 
aloof from physical things and barren, 
even like the Immutable Brahma, 
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( 2 ) 

In order to ffct a nearer approach to 
the ideal for which Sri Aurobindo is 
labouring, we may combine with 
advantage the two mottoes he has given 
us and say that his mission is to find 
and express the Divine in humanity. 
This is the service he means to render 
to humanity, viz., to manifest and 
embody in it the Divine: his goal is not 
merely an amelioration, but a total 
change and transformation, the diviniza- 
tion of human life. 

Here also one must guard against 
certain misconceptions that arc likely to 
occur. The transformation of human 
life does not necessarily mean that the 
entire humanity will be changed into a 
race of gods or divine beings; it means 
the evolution or appe arance on earth of 
a superior type of humanity, even as 
man evolved out of animality as a 
superior type of animality, not that the 
entire animal kingdom was changed 
into humanity. 

As regards the possibility of such a 
consummation, Sri Aurobindo says it is 
not a possibility, but an inevitability — 
one must rumember that the force that 
will bring about the result and is 
already at work is not any individual 
human power, however great it may be, 
but the Divine himself; it is Divine’s 
own Sakti that is labouring for the 
destined end. 

Here is the very heart of the 
mystery, the master-key to the problem. 
The advent of the superhuman or divine 
race, however stupendous or miraculous 
the phenomenon may appear to be, has 
become a thing of practical politics, 


precisely because it is no human agency 
that has undertaken it, but the Divine 
Himself in his supreme potency and 
wisdom and love. The descent of the 
Divine into the ordinary hunvin nature 
ill order to purify and transform it and 
be lodged there is the whole secret of 
the Slid hail a in Sri Aurobindo’s Yo^^a. 
The uidhaka has only to be quiet and 
silent, calmly aspiring, open and 
acquiescent and receptive; he need not 
and should not try to do things, but let 
the things be done for him by the Divine 
]\Iaster and Guide. All other Yogas or 
spiritual disciplines in the past envis- 
aged an ascent of the consciousness, its 
sublimation into the consciousness of the 
Spirit and its fusion and dissolution Ihere 
in the end. The descent of the Divine 
Consciousness to prepare its definitive 
home in the dynamic and pragmatic 
human nature, if considered at all, was 
not the main theme t)f the past cITorts 
and achievements, h'urthermore, the 
descent spoken of here, is the descent, 
not of a divine consciousness — for there 
are many varieties of it — but of the 
Divine’s own consciousness, of the 
Divine Himself with his Sakti. For it 
i.s that which is directly working out this 
evolutionary transformation of the age. 

It is not my purpose here to enter 
into details as to the exact meaning of 
the descent, how it happens and what 
are it.s lines of activity and the results 
lirought about. For it is indeed an 
actual descent that happens: the Divine 
Light leans down first into the mind and 
begins its purificatory work there, 
although it is always the inner heart 
which first recognizes the Divine 
Presence and gives its assent to the 
Divine action; for the mind, the liighei 
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mind, that is to say, is the summit of the 
ordinary human consciousness and 
receives more easily and readily the 
Radiances that descend. I'rom the 
Mind the I^ight filters into the denser 
rejjions of the emotions and desires, of 
life activity and vital dynamism; finally, 
it {fcts into brute matter itself, the hard 
and obscure rock of the physical body; 
for that, too, has to be illumined and 
made the very form and figure of the 
light supernal. The Divine in his 
descending Grace is the Master-Architect 
who is building slowly and surely the 
many-chambered and many-storied 
edifice, that is, human nature and human 
life into the mould of the Divine Truth 
in its perfect play and supreme expres- 
sion. But this is a matter which can be 
closely considered when one is already 
well within the mystery of the path and 
has acquired the ckiiRiitnry essentials 
of an initiate. 

Another question that troubles and 
jicrplexes the ordinary human mind is as 
to the time when the thing will be done. 
Is it now or a millenniiini hence or at 
t>oine far astronomical distance in the 
f’^urc, like the cooling of the sun, as some- 
one has suggested for an analogy. In view 
of the magnitude of the work one might 
with reason say that the whole eternity 
is there before us, and a century or even 
a inillenuiuni should not be grudged to 
.such a labour, for it is nothing less than 
an undoing of untold millenniums in the 
past and the rebuilding of a far-Ilung 
futurity. Howeves as we have said, 
since it is the Di\ Ine’s own work and 
since Yoga means a concentrated and 
involved process of action, effectuating 
in a minute what would perhaps lake 
years to accomplish in the natural 


course, one can expect the work to be 
done sooner rather than later. Indeed, 
the ideal is one of here and here 
upon this earth of material existence 
and now in this life, in this very body — 
not hereafter or elsewhere. How long 
will that ex.'ictly mean depends on many 
factors, but a few decades on this side or 
the other docs not very much matter. 

As to the extent of the realization, 
we say again th.it that is not a matter of 
primary consideration. It is not the 
quantity but the substance that counts. 
Ivveii if it were :i small nucleus, it would 
be sufficient, at least for th ^ beginning, 
provided it is the real, the genuine 
thing;— 

JTfdT || 

Now, if it is asked what is the proof 
of it all, how can one be .sure that one is 
not running after a mirage, a chimera, 
wc can only answer in the Biblical 
phrase that the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating thereof. ^ 

( 3 ) 

I have a word to add finally in 
justific itioii of the title of this essay. 
For it may be asked, how can spirituali- 
ty be considered as one of the Arts or 
given an honourable place in their 
domain ? 

I'rom a certain point of view, from 
the point of view of essentials and inner 
realities, it would appear that spirituali- 
ty is, at least, the basis of the Arts, if not 
the highest Alt. If art is meant to express 
the soul of things and since the true 
soul of things is the divine element in 
Iheni, then certainly spirituality, the 
discipline to come in conscious contact 
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with the Spirit, the Divine, must be ac- 
corded the regal seat in the hierarchy 
of the arts. Also, spirituality is the 
greatest, and the most difficult of the 
arts; for it is the art of life. To make of 
life a perfect work of beauty, pure in its 
lines, faultless in its rhythm, replete 


with strength, iridescent with light, 
vibrant with delight— an embodiment of 
the Divine, in a word — is the highest 
ideal of spirituality; viewed as such 
spirituality— the spirituality^ that Sri 
Aurobindo practises is the ne phis ultra 
of artistic creation. 


The Brahmadvaita of Mandana Misra. 


■ MONG the dialectic victories 
ascribed by tradition to Sankara, 
one of the most picturesque is 
that alleged over Mandana Misra. 
Mandana, it is said, was a great expositor 
of the Karma-Mimfiijisfi, in theory and 
practice. The very sight of Sankara as 
a youthful ascetic made him wroth. 
The two engaged in a dispute, the 
arbitrator being Mand ana’s wife, a 
reputed incarnation of Saraswati. The 
day went against Mandana, who fore- 
swore both his principles and profession, 
became himself an ascetic and later 
gained great credit, as Sure.Wara, for 
his exposition of Adwaita. Unfor- 
tunately for this story, there is known 
to exist at least one Adwaita work 
ascribed by name to Mandana; it is called 
the Brahmastddhi and has been com- 
mented on by later Adwaitfs { notably 
Vachaspati and Chitsukha ); the views 
expressed therein run counter to those 
of Sureswara in some essentials; and no 
commentator has made it part of his 
work to reconcile these conflicts with 
the alleged identity of the two authors. 
The identification, therefore, seems to be 
nothing more than a myth, a myth 
which, while exalting Sankara, unfor- 
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tunately relegates Mandana’s Adwaita 
to a much undeserved oblivion. 

One may, however, concede this 
much of value to the story. No Ad wait! 
ignores empirical reality, though about 
its evaluation there are differences 
among Adwaitls. The most practical 
of these would naturally tend to preserve 
empirical appearances as far as possible, 
while at the same time refusing to 
concede them absolute reality. For such 
a one, plurality, whether of sentient 
souls or non-sentient objects, would not 
be a chimera; it would be empirically 
real, though ultimately the Absolute is 
but one. There would be no necessity of 
denying the existence of a multiplicity 
of Jivas. Such precisely is the attitude of 
Manclana Misra. His is not the philo.s- 
ophy of the Drsti-srsti-vadi, which 
would treat everything empirical with- 
out exception as illusory and dissolve all 
difficulties in the current of the dream- 
analogy. Difference between you and 
me, between teacher and pupil, between 
God and the soul, between the sentient 
and the non-sentient, is real enough, but 
it is not ultimate. 

The plurality of Jfvas is^ a fad^ 
Their finitude and multiplicity are, 
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however, not real, being the products 
of Avtdya. Since there is a diversity 
of such presentations, one for each 
individual, there must be a multiplic- 
ity of A\;idyas. Since Avtdya is a 
defect, its locus cannot be the 
perfect. Its as ray therefore, is not 
Brahma^ but the imperfect J'lva, How 
can it be that the fiva is the locus 
of Avtdya^ when Jlvaima is itself a 
product of Avtdya ? That is just the 
mystery. If Avtdya squared with the 
dictates of reason, it would cease to be 
Avtdya, Its irrationality is of its very 
constitution. The difficulties you raise 
are characteristic of its very nature. 
And, in practice, your question has no 
point, since the Jlva is beginningless, 
so that it is impossible to ask. Which 
came first ? For the nescience thus 
located, one in each J'lvay the content is 
Brahma, Each one of us is perfect, else 
we could not be aware of our imperfec- 
tion; yet each one is ignorant of that 
perfection and seeks it Our ignorances 
have different loci, but they have the 
same content, viz., perfection. That is 
why Avtdya is said to have the J'rca 
for its locus and Brahma for its content 
This, of course, is quite consistent with 
diversity in the realization of imperfection 
and in the modes adopted to remove it. 
Hence it is that even among those who 
need and seek God, there is wide diver- 
gence in the modes of realization. 

Nescience being the primal defect, 
the removal thereof is the end and aim 
of man. Its removal is release; this is 
not something over and above know- 
^®^^ge, but is knowledge, that is to say, 
the Self itself. Release, then, is not 
a negative condition; it is the attainment 
3 


OF MANDANA MigRA 

of one’s own fundamental nature as 
intelligence and bliss. Bliss is not the 
mere absence of misery. We never 
strive for a mere negation. If the 
hungry man seeks only to extinguish 
his appetite, why docs he choose be- 
tween foods when he can exercise a 
choice ? There may be grades of 
positive satisfaction, but of the purely 
negative there can be no grades. Nor 
is it true that the extinction of desire is 
the human goal. The dyspeptic, far 
from rejoicing in his condition, seeks to 
re-stimulate his appetite ! 

Of release thus conceived, 
knowledge is the means, since that alone 
can destroy ignorance. The perfor- 
mance of works, whether obligatory or 
optional ( nitya or kamya ) can lead only 
to the perpetuation of the migratory 
cycle. The wanderer may find pleasanter 
paths and shadier groves, but he will still 
be errant. It is not, however, that works 
are of no value at all in securing release. 
Action without desire is a great purifier; 
it secures concentration of the mind, 
which is an indispensable auxiliary; for it 
is the mind which perpends the truths of 
the Upanisads and by long uninterrupted 
contemplation of them ( p rasa jikhy ana ) 
leads to realization. Karma^ then, is a 
remote auxiliary \Jirad-upak7irakd). He 
who has not performed karma cannot 
have even the desire to know, much less 
the knowledge of Brahma. 

When the concentrated mind has 
meditated with faith for a long time and 
without interruption, the truth so 
contemplated is intuitively realized, 
even as the lost beloved one is intuited 
by the bereaved lover. The latter, of 
course, is a delusion; because the object 
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intuited is a finite object among other 
finite objects, capable of existing or not 
existing, bound by the limitations of 
space and time. Brahma^ however, is 
all that is, above space and time; how 
can the intuition thereof be a delusion ? 
For bondage which is immediate 
( aparok^a ), the remedy must also be 
immediate; it can only be intuition 
through a sense-organ ( in this case, the 
manas ), not mere verbal testimony, 
which, in its own nature, can give rise 
only to mediate cognition ( paroksa- 
jtiana). The senses may err in the case 
of the finite, hut not in the intuition of 
the Infinite. 

With the onset of intuition, the 
seeker is released. All his Karmas, 
including the Prarahdha, which is 
responsible for the present body, fall 
off. There is release not merely in but 
also from embodiment. There is no 
doubt talk of Jivanrauktas; these, 
however, are but adepts ( Sadhakas ) on 
the path to perfection, not perfect ones 
(Siddlias) themselves. They are spoken 
of as released, because of the imminence 
of release. 

Such in bare outline is the non- 
dualist philosophy of Mandana. It will 
be evident that he seeks throughout to 
pay heed to the demands of common 
sense, while maintaining the unity 
demanded by his philosophy. Hence 
the insistence on the plurality of the 
Jivas, the utility of Karma, the 
denial of J'lvanmukti. And yet, in a 
way, Mandana was a more radical 
monist than Sankara or Vachaspati, as 
evidenced by the support of the doctrine 
of Sphota in hi^ Sphotasiddhi. Sankara 
and his followers seem to have fought 


shy of any unity short of that of the 
Absolute. Mandana in his recognition of 
the Sphota, as the unit of meaning 
revealed gradually and progressively in 
the uttered sounds and worjils, is more 
true to Adwaita metaphysics as well as 
to rational psychology. 

Maiidana’s style is pithy. He 
rarely wastes words and is an effective 
controversialist. He was perhaps the first 
of the dialecticians to take up empirical 
categories and analyse them rigorously. 
His criticism of Difference, as set forth 
in the second chapter of the Brahma- 
stddhi, has formed the groundwork of all 
subsequent discussion of the topic. Wc 
cannot do better than close with a brief 
example of his handling of this subject. 

Difference, the opponent contends, is 
of the nature of things, because of 
divergence in tlieir practical efficiency 
( arthakriya ); fire burns, while water 
cools. No, says ^Mandana;— 

“Difference (as the nature of things) 
is not established, if difference be 
( something ) effected by practical 
efficiency; for fire is not different because 
of the distinction ( in its functions ) of 
burning and baking.” To burn is not to 
bake; yet, in spite of the difference in 
arthakriya, wc say that the fire which 
causes both is the same. This is one 
interpretation of the verse. 

A second interpretation supplies 
the answer to those who contend that 
among the practical effects in the world 
there is seen not merely bare difference, 
but opposition, such as is inconsistent 
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with non-dualism. To this, too, we say, 
is not burning inconsistent with and 
opposed to baking ? And yet do not the 
two functions co-exist in fire ? What is 
opposition, but reciprocal exclusion 
( anyonyabhava ) ? And, if there were no 
reciprocal exclusion as between burning 
and baking, we could not even think of 
them as more than one properly. 

A further objection may be made 
that, if distinction of effects were not 
based on difference, anything could 
produce anything else. To this, too, the 
above verse gives the reply; for the 
same fire accounts for diverse effects. 
It is true that we get curds only from 


milk and oil only from sesanium. But this 
fact is not inconsistent with a capacity 
in milk to give oil. Fire can burn and 
bake, but it bakes only certain things and 
burns only certain other things. In the 
same way, even what has causal potency 
may not effectuate it except in certain 
cases; there is no contradiction in the 
co-existence of capacity and incapacity; 
hence an argument for difference based 
on distinction of effects is unsound. 
Thus a single line of verse is made to do 
duty in answering a variety of profound 
objections — a suprenie example in a 
minor scale, of the distinctionlcss 
Brahma functioning as the substrate of 
all difference. 


Gita and the Yoga-Sutras. 

A Comparative Study ) 


By Jayadayal Goyandka* 


HK Yo^a’Sutfas occupy a very 
high place in the philosophical 
literature of India. The author 
of the book was the great s*agc Patanjali. 
The Yosa-STitras contain ideas at once 
profound, worth assimilating, appealing 
to the heart and useful in life. The book 
is indispensable for those who aspire for 
lasting happiness. It is not known 
whether the Voj:a’S7if ras were composed 
after the BhagavadifiiTi or before it. Yet 
there is no doubt about the fact that 
portions of the two books present strik- 
ing similarities. In some cases the same 
words are used with a slight modification, 
while in others there is remarkable 
affinity in spirit. The following 
aphorisms of the Yoga-Sutras may be 
quoted in this connection: — 



1. I 

(r. 12) 

“It ( the mind ) can be controlled by 
constant practice and dispassion.*’ 

(I. 14) 

“It (the practice) becomes firmly 
rooted only when it is repeated for a 
long time with strict regularity and 
earnestness.” 

(I. 27-28) 

“He (God) is denoted by the syllable 
OM. The muttering of this word and 
pondering over its meaning ( constitute 
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what is known as or contempla- 

tion of God.” 

(II. 15) 

“To a wise man there is nothing 
but pain in this world inasmuch as all 
worldly enjoyments are painful in conse- 
quence, nay, their very presence is 
painful as also their raemor 3 % and 
because there are conflicting tendencies 
in the mind.” 

Compare with the above aphorisms 
the following verses of Srlmad 
Bkagavadfi ta : — 

1. 3 =Er II 

(VI. 35) 

“The mind is brought under control 
by con^itant practice and dtspassion. 

2. gd d I 

(VIII. 14) 

“He who constantly thinketh upon 
Me, not thinking ever of any other ” 

(VIII. 13) 

“Reciting O.M, the one-syllabled 
Eternal, and thinking upon Me, ” 

4. k k h I 

( V. 22 ) 

“The enjoyments that are born of 
contact ( of senses with their objects ), 
they are verily causes of pain; for they 
have beginning md end, O son of Kunti; 
not in them rejoice the wise.” 


Besides the above there are some 
more aphorisms in the Voga-Sutras 
which convey the same sense as is 
contained in some verses of idfmad 
Bhagavadg'iia, For instance, jfhere is an 
aphorism in the Yoga-Sutras which runs 
as follows: — 

f^qir^5t5rf®ffJ?T^rr55wrr^T i 

(II. 19) 

“The class known as Vise^a (consist- 
ing of sixteen evolutes, viz., the five great 
elements, the five organs of perception, 
the five organs of action and the mind), 
the group designated as Avike^a (consist- 
ing of Ahankara or the ego and the five* 
subtle elements or Tanmatras, Linga 
or the Cosmic Intellect and 

/I or Unmanifested Nature 

)— these are the different stages («^wi) 
of PrakrHr 

The following verse of St^mad 
Bhagavadg’ita states the same thing 
more explicitly: — 

=3 TO II 

(XIII. .s) 

“The five great elements, individual- 
ity or ego, Intellect and also the unniani- 
fested, the ten senses and the one (mind) 
and the five objects of senses ( these, 
combined with a few others, constitute 
what is known as the Field and its 
modifications).” 

The similarities pointed out above 
have led some scholars to conclude that 
Sfmad Bhagavadg“ita was composed 
after the Yoga-Sutras and that the 
former has borrowed many of its concep- 
tions from the latter. Nay, some have 
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fjone to the length of believing that 
Sr mad Bhagavadirtta is only an adapta- 
tion of the Yo^a-Sutras or at best a 
work propounding the same views as 
those of the Yoga-Shtras, To my mind 
this view is not correct. Whether Srlmad 
Bhagavadglta was composed later than 
the Yoga-Sutras or before it, I am not 
in a position to say. Of course, this 
much can be safely asserted that the 
outlook of Sr mad Bhagavadg’itn is 
far wider and its doctrines much more 
comprehensive and universal than those 
of the Yoga-Sutras. 

The term Yoga in the Yoga-Sutraa 
is restricted to one sense only, while in 
the BhagavadgVa it has a very wide 
significance and covers various shades 
of meaning. To indicate the wide range 
of its meaning it will suffice to point out 
that while, on the one hand, it signifies 
the end of all spiritual disciplines, viz., 
God-Realization, it stands, on the other 
hand, for the various disciplines such as 
Ni^kama ATirimez (Disinterested Action), 
Devotion ), (Meditation), 

Jnnna ( Knowledge ), etc. 

The Voga-Siiiras describe the 
nature of Iswara ( God ) in the following 
aphorisms: — 

( I. 24—26 ) 

"God is a Supreme Spirit altogether 
unconnected with the five afflictions or 
Klesas, viz., Avidya ( Nescience ), 
Ahanta ( egoism ), Raga ( Attachment ), 
^e^a ( Aversion ) and Ahhiniveba 
( dread of death ), Karmas( actions ) and 


their fruits in the shape of pleasure and 
pain, and the seed of action ( ).” 

“He has a seed of the highest form 
of omniscience.” 

“He is greater than the ancient ones 
( creators of the world such as Brahma ), 
being unbounded by time.” 

Now let us see what the Gita says 
about God and compare it with the 
conception of God as contained in the 
Yoga-Sufraa. The Gltu says: — 

mm H 

( VIII.9) 

mw, gorzrt^ ;qr II 

(XIII. 14) 

fir ^ I 

^ ^ il 

( XIV. 27 ) 

^ II 

(XV. 18) 

According to the above verses, God 
is omniscient, bcginningless, the Ruler 
of all, minuter than the minute, the 
supporter of all, of form unimaginable, 
ever conscious, all-effulgence, beyond 
the darkness of nescience, absolute 
existence, pure intelligence and eternal 
bliss, the perceiver of all sense-objects, 
though Himself devoid of senses, free 
from attachment, the supporter of 
everything and the enjoyer of qualities 
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( Gunas or the modes of Prakrit ) though 
Himself beyond qualities, the support of 
the indestructibleReality, of immortality, 
of the Eternal Law and of integral and 
immutable bliss, and the Supreme Being 
altogether beyond the destructible matter 
and superior to the spirit enmeshed in 
Maya. 

I^wara, according to the 
Sutras is unaffected by the three Gunas; 
while, according to Bhagavadfiia^l^^ 
is altogether beyond these Gunas. Where- 
as thclSwaraof the Voi:a-Suifas\\?ishQeti 
recognized as the Supreme Spirit because 
of His being a Superior Being ( ) 
free from the five Klesas, good and evil 
actions, pleasure and pain and the seed 
of actions, the Iswara of the Glia has 
been called the Highest Being ( ) 

because of His being altogether beyond 
the three Gupas, omnipresent and 
superior to the enmeshed in AdTiyd 
or Illusion, The Iswara of the Vo^'a- 
Sutras is greater than the ancientniost 
progenitors of the world, being unbound- 
ed by time; but the Iswara of the G'lta is 
the ultimate support even of the 
indestructible Reality and the Eternal 
Law, and of unending bliss. Though 
beyond the three Gunas, He enjoys the m 
through His unthinkable power and 
supports all. 

Even so the conception of Surrender 
to God ( ) as contained in the 

Glia is very lofty. 

Meditation on God ( ) as 
recommended in the Yoiia-Suiras is only 
one of the several means prescribed for 
acquiring mind-control ( ), such 
as constant practice ( ), dispassion 

etc. That is why the Yo^^a- 
StUras make it optional by adding the 
particle ( or ) to it in ( or 

by meditation on God ). But, according 
to the Gtta^ surrender to God is the 


crown of all S&dhanas or disciplines 
( vide IX. 32; XVIII. 62, 66 ). 

The reward of meditation, according 
to the Glta^ is also superior to that held 
out by the Yoga-Shtras. According lo 
the the utility of meditation 

lies in setting at rest the operation of 
the five Klei§as (II. 11.) 

The G'/tdy however, says:— 

( XIII. 24 ) 

“Some by meditation behold the Self 
in the self ( t\ e., the heart ) with the self 
( t, e., the sharp and refined intellect ).’’ 
While, according to the Yoga-Sutra^, 
meditaion only sets at rest the operation of 
the five Klesas, according to the G'lln, 
it can even lead to God-Realization. 

Such is the difference between tlic 
YogOrSutras and the The greatest 
difference lies in the fact that the G'lta 
embodies the divine utterances of tlio 
Lord Himself, who has been characterized 
as absolute existence, pure intelligence 
and unending bliss; whereas the Yoga- 
Sutras are the production of an enliglit- 
ened sage and seer only. Although an 
enlightened soul has no existence apart 
from God, the latter is peerless in 
every way. 

The above exposition will show 
that the GVa is superior to the Yoga- 
Sutras in every way and that the 
teachings of the G'lKi arc also inore 
sublime, profound, universal, intelligible 
and ideal. 

This should not be taken to mean 
that I regard the Yoga^Sutras as an 
ordinary book or that I find some flaw 
in them. To me the Yoga-Sntras are a 
very useful and commendable treatise. 
What I have written above is only by 
way of comparison. 







Your Swaraj 


Swaraj [ Self-government ), national- 
ism and cominunalism have become 
household words with us to-day. There 
is no newspaper in whose columns 
these words do not find an honoured 
place and, in fact, these words have 
acquired special importance for us. It 
is only because we have no love for our 
country or our nation that Swaraj has 
yet remained a dream for us. It is, 
therefore, the prime duty of every 
individual to devote his body, mind and 
resources to the service of his country 
and nation with a view to attaining 
Swaraj, which is our birthright. Those 
of us who arc engaged in the service of 
their country and nation deserve all 
prai.se and the gratitude of their country- 
men; but let us try to understand what 
is the real significance of patriotism, 
nntionalism and so on, and what is our 
real connection with our country and 
nation. One who has to reside in a 
foreign country under compulsion or 
with a particular object docs not regard 
it as his own country, even though 
living there. Even such of our students 
as are at present receiving education in 
the various parts of Europe and America 
or those of our countrymen who arc 
forced to reside in foreign lands under 
ban of Government regard India as 
their motherland. Although quite com- 
fortable where they are, they love India 
more than their adopted land. Their 
heart goes out to India in her trials and 
tribulations; they wish well of their 
inotherland, nay, try their level best to 


By Hanumanprasad Poddar. 

help her, and take delight in meeting an 
Indian. The reason is not far to seek. 
They have not forgotten their mother- 
land. There arc others, however, who 
have given themselves up to tlie comforts 
and luxuries of foreign countries and 
forgotten the land of their forefathers. 
They have begun to look upon their 
adopted land as their own country. 
They have forsaken their mvn religion 
and culture and embraced an alien faith 
and culture, to the utter disappointment 
of their countrymen, who wish that these 
erring brethren of theirs, who have been 
dazzled by the glamour of western 
civilization, may somehow or other 
recognize their true selves and, realizing 
the greatness of their own land and 
nation, may regain their national con- 
sciousness. If they revert to their 
original home, they will and should find 
the door always open to receive them. 
That is why true lovers of their country 
and community .ire keen on admitting 
such of their brethren as have re- 
nounced tlicir faith through ignorance 
back into the fold of tlicir religion. 

Rut, if the inhabitants of two 
different villages comprised in the same 
district or the residents of two dilTorcnt 
localities of the same village regard 
themselves as separate units and look 
upon their own village or locality as 
their home and those of others as 
foreign land, there will be a great con- 
fusion. The whole organization of a 
country or nation will be disintegrated 
and all members of the body politic will 
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be enfeebled. The result will be a slow 
but sure death for the nation. It is 
such parochial views that have brought 
about the downfall of India and made 
her a subject nation. Had we Indians, 
instead of regarding our own province, 
state, district or village as our mother- 
land, looked upon their aggregate as 
our collective home, the history of our 
country would have been written other- 
wise and the map of India, too, would 
have assumed a different shape. If all 
the inhabitants of this vast continent 
cease to harp on their own tunes, weld 
themselves together into one harmonious 
whole and, giving up provincialism and 
communal discord, form themselves 
into a nation, it will not be long 
before India attains home rule. But the 
question now is: Is India alone our real 
motherland; is the Indian nation our 
true nation and is India’s political 
freedom our real home rule ? 

Let us see what answer we receive 
to this question from India, who taught 
spirituality to the whole world at the 
very beginning of creation, who eter- 
nally delivers to the world at large the 
message of immortality and lasting 
bliss, who has been the scene of the 
divine Lilas ( life-activities ) of the 
various incarnations of Divinity, who 
has had the rare privilege of giving 
birth to a number of illustrious Acharyas 
and who has time and again expounded 
the Divine truths, and has ever guided 
the aspirants on the path of liberation. 

For the materialistic world of to- 
day, who regards material advancement 
as the final goal of human existence, 
it is possible tc look upon an insignificant 
part of the globe as one’s motherland 


and to call an artificial group of human 
beings in which one’s physical body has 
taken birth as one’s own community 
and to recognize the right of that 
country or nation to have, its will as 
home rule or self-government. For us, 
Indians, however,--who recognize the 
entire universe as a fragment of 
Brahma ( the Infinite Reality ) and 
Brahma as eternally present in the 
universe or the universe consisting of 
moving and motionless beings as a vivaria 
( illusory projection ) of Brahma^ to lose 
sight of our real nature, which is 
identical with Brahma^ and look upon a 
particular tract of land projected by 
Maya ( Illusion ) and possessing an 
illusory charm and appearing beautiful 
at first sight only as one’s motherland 
surely robs Brahma of its all-pervasivc- 
ness. To look upon the world projected 
by Maya as one’s home and to remain 
attached to it is nothing short of 
regarding a foreign country as one’s own 
land. 

To forget our real nature, which 
consists of eternal and indivisible 
existence, pure consciousness and 
infinite bliss and to look upon tlie 
projection of Maya as one’s real being is 
nothing short of losing one’s innate 
properties and acquiring alien character- 
istics. To lose sight of our real being, 
which consists of Truth, Knowledge and 
Infinity ( ) and abandon our 

original and innate property and to 
regard the illusory attributes of the 
world as one’s own is nothing short of 
apostasy. 

Just consider what you are. You 
are immortal; you are blissful by nature; 
you are eternal; you are all-pervading: 
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you are indivisible; you are perfect; you 
are beyond senility; you are omnipresent; 
you are beyond Maya\ the world owes 
its existence to you; the world derives 
its charm from you; it is your greatness 
which makes the world great; it is your 
effulgence which illumines the whole 
world; all the three worlds appear in you 
through your Maya, 0 1 recall this 
greatness of yours; discover your real 
nature; realize it; then you will perceive 
that you and you alone pervade the 
whole world, that all countries and 
nations are conceived in you, and that 
all have their abode in your undivided 
kingdom. Your Swaraj is eternally 
established. 

Do not belittle yourself by forget- 
ting this real nature of yours; do not 
impose narrow limits on your limitless 
being; do not degrade yourself from 
your own nature ( ), which consists 


of truth, knowledge and bliss; never 
allow yourself to be shrouded by the 
veil of Miiytty which is something 
foreign to you. Your native land, 
your own community and your own 
government ( home rule ) He in yourself. 
It is your being which is projected in 
all directions. All countries, all 
communities and all conceptions of 
government have their existence in you. 
Why, then, do you detach yourself from 
your vast cosmic being and allow 
yourself to be swayed by likes and 
dislikes by embracing narrow individual 
selfhood ? 

You are immortality Itself — truth, 
knowledge incarnate and infinite 7^ra//m a 
( the Universal Spirit ), truth absolute, 
pure consciousness and infinite bliss. 
Behold yourself and be satisfied. You 
are all-truth, all-bliss and all-beauty 


To The Spirit of Night. 

All-porviuliiig Gloom ! 

Otfspring of dying dusk ! 

^lotionlcss Ocean of Illusion ! 

Tt’o wiling, fast, ferocious ! 

Why devuuresb thou this Droidet of the Univei’se 

Seed of Light ! 

Mother-spring of Magical Dawn ! 

Divine Delineation ! 

Spacious, soft, sagacious ; 

Why scrcciiest thou the llainl behind Creation ? 

— Samananda, 



The Gayatri-Mantra 


HE Gayatfi hymn is an at- 
tempt,— and a very successful 
one, too,— to catch within the 
web of language the direct experience of 
ineffable Reality. It is regarded as the 
fountain-head of all the other hymns. 
It is an embryonic mantra^ for in it the 
first and freshest inspirations have been 
caught. It is the nucleus of the Vedas; 
it is the kej'stone of the magnificent 
Vedic arch. There are nine concepts 
for God in it and they are supposed to 
be as covering as the nine figures in 
the theory of numeration. Originally 
they seem to have been percepts, each 
one denoting a whole situation beyond 
the power and compass of language to 
describe; for on psychological examina- 
tion some of them appear to be rhap- 
sodical and frantic cries of the soul, pure 
exclamations of wonder and amazement 
at the direct experience of the Sublime,— 
highly dynamic Reality. So ecstatic 
monosyllables are they. 

The nine divine concepts are^- 

1. OM ( with the vowel sound sufficient- 

ly lengthened ) meaning: at once 
All-pervading, Immanent and 
Omnipresent Protector of all. 

2. BHUH: Being-in-itself; Sole Reality; 

the ultimately only True; Exis- 
tence absolute; the fountain-head 
of all energy and strength. 

3. BHUVAHi Animation; the warmth 

of Life; the Elan (push) of Life; 
Cosmic consciousness; Know- 


— By N. K, Srivastava, M. K, LL. B. 

ledge absolute; the Prime 
Mover; the Destroyer of miseries. 

k SWAH: Bliss Absolute; the Bestower 
of happiness. 

I. TAT: That which can only be ex- 
perienced directly andean never 
be described: something too 
grand, too dazzling, too dynamic 
for the merely human intellect,— 
so feeble, so limited, so poor, 
so fumbling, so piteous, so plio- 
nomenal, so timid; something 
of which the soul alone, - 
stripped off of her limitations, >- 
can have a glimpse. It signifies 
the eternal, endless, transcen- 
dental Brahma ( the Absolute ), 
the Infinite Supreme Being. 
This is a sound-symbol for the 
gesture that the soul in ecstasy 
made to herself to take in more 
fully the vision of the Beautiful 
for later rumination. Here it 
serves the same purpose as the 
demonstrative sign serves in 
modern Logic. It means quite 
a lot of things about God, some 
felt and known, others unknown 
and still others that must remain 
shrouded in mystery; it is one 
instance where the language of 
silence is more powerful than 
the language of speech. 

I. SAVITUH: The First Cause; the 
Creator of the Universe; its 
Mover and Purifier; also the Sun 
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that moves our intellect to 
duties. 

7. VARENYAM: The Adorable; Ad- 

mirable and Lovable One; 
Whose effulgence deserves un- 
bounded admiration and ought 
to be sung in the most melodi- 
ous of songs and must be sung 
constantly and ever. 

8. BHARGO: The destroyer of sins; 

Pure Refulgent Being; Glorious, 
Radiant, Sole Divinity; the 
Light of all lights. 

9. DEV ASYA: of the Deva, u c,, the 

glorious, refulgent Lord who 
bestows upon us Life, heavenly 
bliss, unearthly happiness, 
divine Light, and victory. 

It is through these concepts that the 
aesthetic contemplation is practised. 

D H IM AHI: in perfect self-surrender 
we meditate ( on HIM ). 

YAH; Who ( we pray ) 

PRACHODAYAT: may draw to- 
wards His Refulgent Majesty; 
impel towards the ethically 
good; inspire with His thought. 

NAH: our 

DHIYAH: Intellects ( Reason, 

Understanding ), deflecting them 
from this phenomenal world 
and from the path of Evil. 

translation of THE HYMN: 

WE MEDITATE ON THE ALL- 
PERVADING, IMMANENT, AND 
OMNIPRESENT PROTECTOR OF 
ALL, THE BEING-IN-ITSELF, 

truth absolute, the life of 

UFE, THE LIGHT OF LIGHT. 


THE DESTROYER OF MISERIES, 
THE BLISS ABSOLUTE, WHO IS 
ETERNAL, ENDLESS, TRANS- 
CENDENTAL BRAHMA. THE 
FIRST CAUSE. WHO IS SIMPLY 
ADMIRABLE. AND WHO IS THE 
DESTROYER OF SINS, THE RE- 
FULGENT LORD, GIVER OF LIFE, 
BLISS, LIGHT AND VICTORY. 
PRAY deflect our INTELLECT 
FROM THE PATH OF EVIL AND 
FROM THE ENTANGLEMENTS 
OF THIS ILLUSORY, PHENOME- 
NAL WORLD AND FROM ITS 
ALLURING TINSEL AND GLAM- 
OUR AND WITH (MIGHT) IRRE- 
SISTIBLE HELP IT TO THINE 
OWN REFULGENT AND MAJESTIC 
PRESENCE AND THERE LET IT 
STATIONED BE. 

THE PLACE OF THE HYMN 

The Gayatri hymn is the greatest 
among the Vcdic hymns. It has been 
preached to the Gods of the Hindu 
Trinity ( Brahma, Visnu, Mahesa ) and 
to other sages and seers by God Himself. 
Man has not been able to compose so 
beneficial and purifying a hymn as this. 
It contains the nine names of God, viz., 
OM. BHUH, BHUVAH, SWAH. TAT, 
SAVITUH, VARENYAM, BHARGAH, 
and DEVA. Every name has a couplet 
or sloka to explain it. Even as a man 
crosses a river in a boat, so docs the 
devotee, the chanter of this hymn, cross 
the mighty ocean of this world through 
the mere repetition of these nine names. 
God has been meditated upon through 
these nine names because they include 
all the innumerable and infinite names 
of God. This hymn occurs in all the 
four Vedas in the same form. 
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Prayers ought to be offered four 
times a day and through this hymn, 
thus: early in the morning, at noon, in 
the evening, and at mid-night It may 
be noticed incidentally that, when people 
will get up in the middle of the night to 
say their prayers, there will not be any 
cases of theft and, when they will say it 
in the evening before going to bed, they 
will not have nightmares and bad 
dreams. It is stated in the Upanisads: — 

=7Rr Rrsqriqr 

^I^FfeM'TRlI 

“The repetition of Gayatri in the 
evening atones for the transgressions of 
the daytime; repeated early in the 
morning, it purges a man of his sins of 
the night; it brings on sinlessness to one 
who repeals it both morning and 
evening and secures perfection of speech 
( i.e.f whatever the seer says must 
turn out true and actualize ) to one who 
chants it at midnight. 

ITS SYMBOLISM 

Its God or presiding* Deity is 
Savlta or the Sun God Himself. Agni 
( Fire ) is its mouth. Viswamitra is its 
Rsi or seer. Griyairl is its metre. It is 
used in the sacred thread ceremony, in 
mystical breathing or Praniiyania and 
for the purification of the soul. This 
hymn is the fundamental, primordial of 
all the hymns. Spiritual discipline, of 
necessity, consists of three parts: 
Contemplation, Meditation and Prayer. 
The G ay at r’l- Mantra alone contains 
all these three in the most splendid 
manner. Contemplation is practised 
through the nine concepts of the 
Deity. Dhlmahi constitutes the medi- 


tation; in it the soul exhorts the 
intellect to surrender herself fully 
unto Him and to occupy herself with 
His thoughts. While practising medita- 
tion, the mind should be concentrated 
upon the fact that the intensely golden 
light in the ball of the sun is the same 
as the golden light in the centre of “my“ 
heart: they are both one and the same 
and I .am identical with both. Curiously 
enough, modern science bears out this 
truth directly. It is now asserted that 
without the sun life on earth would be 
impossible and that the sun is the only 
source of vitamins whence every organ- 
ism draws its supply directly or in- 
directly. Dhiyo yo nah prachodayat is 
the prayer in which the purity of the 
intellect, of understanding, and intense 
devotion is supplicated for. 

There are five pauses or caesura* 
in this mantra^ which must be observed 
thus: the first after ‘OM*; the second 
after *BHUR BHUVAH SWAH\ the 
third after ‘TAT SAVITUR VAREN- 
YAM’; the fourth after ‘BHARGO 
DliVASYA DHI.MAHP; and the fifth 
and last after ‘DHIYO YO NAH 
PRACHODAYAT*. At every pause one 
ought to stop for a while and think of 
the meaning of the mantra. 

The scriptures say:— 

iRn: I 

?iRf ii 

“The substance of the tour Vedas 
are the Upani§ads and the essence of 
the Upani.sads is the Gayairi-mantray 
He who has not imbibed the spirit of 
this mantra or hymn knows not an 
iota of the Vedas, even though he may 
boast to be the scholar of the Vedas. 
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% is the view of the 

§£&stras, t. e.i verily Gayatn is sandhya, 

“It iti called Gdyatfi because its 
music brings salvation and liberation 
to the singer.” Again, 

JTR5rr ^TT^^'r i 

5TTfeTr?ir^%=^ II 

“This manlra is the mother, the 
source of the Vedas, their central inspira- 
tion, the burden of their song. There 
is no mantra either in this world or in 
the next, on the earth or in heaven, more 
purifying, more potent in destroying 
sins than this.” 

ITS TECHNIQUE 

For spiritual purpose it may be 
repeated in any manner whatsoever and 
there is absolutely no restriction of time 
and place. It always brings purification. 
Manu has laid down that its mere 
repetition is ten times more fruitful than 
the performance of an ordinary .saci ificc. 
Even here its silent repetition where 
only the lips move is hundred times more 
effectual than when it is loudly said. 
Again, its mental repetition is even 
thousand times more sanctifying. It 
fulfils desires and in the end brings 
salvation. 

Those who want perfection in know- 
ledge must repeat it while sitting on the 
skin of a black deer; those who want 
final liberation ( Mok^a ) or wealth, on 
the skin of a cheetah; those who want 
to be cured of seme disease, on the skin 
of an elephant; and those who want all- 
round perfection, on a piece of a 
variegated blanket. The pose in all 


cases may preferably be the Siddha or 
Padma Asanas. It is the profound poeti- 
cal quality of the mantra that matters; 
its severe simplicity, its spontaneity, 
its deep insight and spiritual fervour, 
and not the petty rewards that its 
selfish repetition might bring. 

AUM 

Thou Pure Being, Refulgent, Smil- 
ing, Sole Immanence I All-pervading 
Omnipresent Thou, HAIL THEE! 
Thou Admirable One, Thou Glorious 
Effulgence, Thou All-in-All Creator of 
the Universe, Radiant Thou, HAIL 
THEE ! Thou Truth, Beauty and Bliss ! 
Pray deflect our Intellect from the path 
of Evil and, with force irresistible, draw 
it towards Thine Own Majestic 
Eminence and, with Thy purpose divine, 
quicken it. 

0 1 Intellect ours ! Frail Creature! Be 
steeped in His Splendour. Be suffused 
with His Light,— of the Lustrous 
One, — the Light of all lights. O 
intellect, dull fool, cease questioning; 
be absorbed in that Beatific Vision, 
that Light, that Life, that Love, 
that Joy, that sole fountain of Love, 
LIGHT, LIFE, and JOY. Exult and go 
mad. Play high and keep naught; drink 
deep in His Measure and in it be lost for 
ever and for ever ETERNALLY. 

Intellect, Piteous creature ! Rise 
from the slough of Despondence ! For 
once now rejoice, darling ! Brace up, 
timorous one; for He smiles and nods. 
Reckon it. Duty is our word for His 
bidding. Do it and never flinch and 
never swerve. Do His pleasure and 
ennoble thyself and thus His endear- 
ment EARN. 



Unto 

EVP^R think highly of yourself, 
thereby allowing pride to take 
possession of you, nor should 
you entertain a bad opinion about others 
and hate them. How often in course of 
a life-time do we come across moments 
of exaltation and degradation ? He 
alone is noble whose life turns out to be 
noble upto the last moment and he 
alone is depraved who does not mend 
his ways till the last moment 

Always exercise strict vigilance on 
your life. Take every footstep deliber- 
ately and with great caution. There are 
so many pitfalls and gaping chasms all 
around you in this world that there is 
danger of your slipping into them at 
every step. A little inadvertence on 
your part may hurl you into unknown 
depths. Let every function of your 
mind and every activity of your senses 
be subordinate to your intellect, which, 
again should have one-pointed devotion 
to God. Mind you, you should not 
perform a single act which may turn 
you away from God and hurl you into 
the depths of vice. 

Never be indulgent towards a 
wicked thought or a sinful propensity. 
Never harbour in your mind any such 
thought or propensity, however trifling 
it may be. Having obtained a footing in 
our mind, these evil thoughts and 
inclinations assume dimensions in no 
time. Once the’' have assumed dimen- 
sions, they get out of control and. 


Bliss. 

having established their supremacy on 
all our senses, do as they like. • 

Arm yourself with the Divine power 
and do not let an evil intention, a 
wicked thought, or a sinful propensity 
cross your mind. If they use their might 
against 3'ou, fight against them and 
conquer them. Remember, you are 
very powerful. There is no one so 
powerful as the Aima. The body, the 
senses, the mind and the intellect, all 
are slaves of the Aima. You are Atmit, 
an eternal fragment of God. The 
strength of the mind and the intellect as 
well as of desire, which abides in them, 
is insignificant before yours; nay, they 
derive their strength from yours. 
Certainly regard yourself as powerless 
before God, but never consider yourself 
unable to destroy your worldly sense. It 
is your own sense of weakness that has 
made you weak. Recognize your true 
nature and become fearless. 

You should neither feel nervous nor 
lose temper, nor should you give way to 
sorrow nor lose your presence of mind 
on hearing words of reproach. If you 
detach yourself from the ego, you will 
find that censure will have no effect on 
you. No one can revile the Aimih and 
you do not gain or lose anything by the 
praise or censure of name and form. No 
one in this world is praised or reviled 
at every time by all. Caring not for the 
praise or censure of the world, keep 
yourself always and constantly engaged 
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in carrying out the behests of God in a 
spirit of disinterested love. 

If you undertake a noble deed as a 
behest from God, and if a large majority 
of those whom the world calls learned 
do not approve of your conduct, never 
mind. Never give up the noble work 
you have undertaken; have faith in God 
and stick to your duty. Truth will 
ultimately win. The world will recog- 
nize it one day and, even if it does not, 
you will lose nothing thereby. 

* * * * 

Never relinquish your duty for the 
sake of popular applause or for obtain- 
ing leadership, honour or wealth. The 
world’s applause will not confer any 
benefit on you. The consequence of 
relinquishing your duty will be disas- 
trous. Hearing the praise of those who 
have abjured their faith, do not be 
unmindful of the consequences that you 
will have to reap hereafter. 

» ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Make sacrifices by all means, but do 
not be proud of them. Erase from the 
tablet of your mind even the memory of 
an act of sacrifice. Practise charity no 
doubt, but without any sense of obliging 
others. Do not expect anything in return 
for it and forget all about the gift you 
have made. Serve others, but do not 
call yourself a servant. He alone truly 
serves who serves with diligence but 
does not call himself a servant. 


Do not be elated by success; do not 
think that you have succeeded by dint 
of your intelligence and ability. Thank 


God and ascribe the success to His 
power and pray to Him in a piteous way 
as follows: — 

“Lord, let not the success You confer 
through Your will make me proud, and 
pray, so ordain that I may never forget 
the greatness of Thy power.” 

Never grieve over failure. Never 
regard it as a curse from God. Try to 
discover your own mistakes and find 
out if you have not tlirough arrogance 
or pride insulted or belittled the Divine 
power and, if you have ever done so, 
which is very probable, you should 
thank God for having frustrated your 
efforts and pray to Him piteously as 
follows: — 

“Lord, You have done well in 
having frustrated my efforts. Had I 
achieved success, it would have only 
served to swell my pride and I would 
have insulted your power all the more. 
Now be pleased to confer wisdom on 
me, that I may never commit such a 
blunder again.” 

* ♦ * « 

Extend your love to all; have com- 
passion on poor and afflicted creatures; 
be friendly to all and deal quietly with 
all. Treat all with due respect. Do not 
insult anyone; there is nothing so un- 
palatable to man as disrespect. Seeking 
not honour yourself, bestow it on others. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

Never allow your mind to be swayed 
by a revengeful spirit. Never injure 
any one, nor wish harm to others, nor 
should you rejoice to see others in 
trouble, even though others may injure 
you, curse you or revile you or use 
physical force against you. Forgive 
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them from the core of your heart. 
Beholding your own self in all, forgive 
all— just as you do not feel inclined to 
punish your own fault, and condone it. 
Vindictiveness is very bad. One who 
entertains a vindictive spirit in his mind 
never enjoys peace or happiness nor 
does he evoke love in this life, but is 
incarnated as an evil spirit after death. 
He ruins himself and harms others also 
by sending out evil thought-waves in the 
atmosphere. 

♦ ♦ * * 

Alwa^^s cherish pure thoughts in 
your mind; wish well of all; tender 


wholesome advice to all; never give a 
wrong lead to others with your speech 
or action, nor should you cherish an evil 
thought in your mind and spread it 
in the atmosphere. He who is instru- 
mental in communicating evil thoughts 
to others commits a great sin. He can 
never be benefited thereby. 

♦ ♦ * 4c 

Remember : that which is ultimately 
conducive to one’s own good and to 
that of others is virtue, while that which 
is eventually prejudicial to one’s own as 
well as others* interests is sin. 

'Siva' 


Messages from the Other World. 


ELOW are given some interest- 
ing stories on the topic of the 
other world, reproduced on the 
testimony of some reliable men of culture 
and erudition. Let those who are in- 
clined to believe, believe them and let 
those who do not, reject them. But the 
facts stated are all the same true. 

1. Mr. G.C. Dutta lives at Shambazar. 
He had a worthy friend in Mr. P. C. Sen, 
who was an anglicized gentleman of 
culture and erudition. The latter had 
a good practice in the Calcutta High 
Court, where he was a legal practitioner. 
Mr. Sen had a big joint family. Messrs. 
Dulta and Sen were class friends. 
There was a great intimacy between 
them. As ill-luck would have it, Mr. 
Sen was snatched away by the cruel 
hand of death due to a sudden attack 
of pox. A few months before his death 
there was a rupture in his family. 


By N. K. Chatterjee, M. A. 

His nephews turned hostile to him. So 
he had to live separately. In this state 
of mental agony he passed away. One 
night, Mr. Dutta was enjoying a sound 
sleep. All of a sudden the spirit of 
the deceased rose before him. He found 
him reduced almost to a skeleton. In 
a shrill voice the spirit of the deceased 
addressed him in English thus, “Well, 
Mr. Dutta, I am passing my days most 
miserably. You please go to Gaya 
and offer ‘Pinda’ for my sake.” Mr. 
Dutta asked him why he had not 
approached his nephews, who were re- 
ligiously entitled to do so. At this the 
spirit flared up and was about to leave 
the place. It seemed the very mention 
of his nephews’ name was repugnant 
to him. The spirit exclaimed, “You 
know what rude treatment I received 
at their hands. How dare you 
advise me, then, to go to them again ? 
You loved me from my childhood, that 
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is why I have approached you and not 
them.” Mr. Dutta was unemployed at 
that time. He merely replied, “You 
know my position full well. How can 
I comply with your request ? I have 
no money to bear the expense.” To this 
the spirit replied, “Mr. Dutta, do not 
dupe me. Where there is a will, there 
is a way. There is one way out. If 
you arc really in earnest, do me this 
favour: enquire of your next-door 
neig^hbour, who will leave for Gaya to- 
morrow to offer “Piiida” to his deceased 
father. He may be entrusted with 
the work. Next day Mr. Dutta related 
the whole story to his mother, who 
asked him to enquire if the man was 
actually going to (iayafor the purpose. 
An enquiry was made and it was found 
that he would actually go. Some 
money was given to the man and he 
offered “Piiida” to the deceased. 

2. At Bowbazar there lived a High 
Court Advocate of the name of S. N. 
Motilal. He had a lucrative practice. He 
had a grandson who is still living, who 
was a great favourite to him. The boy 
had a peculiar aversion for the cat from 
his very infancy. In fact, he feared it 
so much that he used to get startled 
at its approach. Mr. Motilal died of 
apoplexy. A year after his death, one 
night, it so happened that the boy was 
sleeping with a cat by his side without 
his knowledge. The spirit of the 
deceased scented some danger. It 
appeared in his vision and said “Khoka, 
get up; a cat is beside you.” The boy 
at once got up and fled out of the room 


panic-stricken. To his utter astonish- 
ment he found, when his fear was oiV, 
that a cat was actually lying there. 

3. On another occasion tlu‘ 
deceased’s son was entangled in a big .suit. 
The boy was at a loss as to what to do 
and whom to approacli for advice. The 
spirit appeared before him one night 
and asked him to go to Mr. Chakravarti, 
with whom the deceased was intimately 
related, and draw his attention to a 
particular section of law which would 
help him out of the trouble. The next 
morning, he went to the geiUlemaii as 
directed by the spirit and followed 
his instructions to the letter. This 
helped him to win the case. 

N. H. The first story was related 
to the writer by Mr. Dutta himself, 
and the other two by the wife of the 
late Mr. Motilal, who is no more in 
the land of living. 

Let me now interpret the al)ove 
phenomena in the light of the Hindu 
scriptures. After the death of a person 
the spirit generally hovers for some 
time in the ether. If the deceased loved 
aiijdjody in his lifetime, his spirit also 
does the same in its terrestrial al)ode. As 
soon as the “Piiida” is offered, it ceases 
to live in ether and takes new birth 
according to Karma. The nature of a 
m in does not foresake him even when 
he is dead, h'or instance, the .spirit of a 
miser will crave for money even in its 
terrestrial abode. It is only the good 
and the pious that can cut asunder the 
bondage of ‘‘.Maya” and as such are 
above all such influences. 






Illumination 


A S the moon rises over the tops 
of mountains, its rays li^rht up 
those trees which are in line 
with them. Indeed, by the illumined 
fringe of those topmost trees we first 
know of the coming light of the bright 
moon herself. So with mankind. Those 
men and women who are in the line of 
a rising light, first tell the watchers in 
the valley of the brightness which will 
come. Again, it would be thought, 
gazing upon that fringe of silhouetted 
trees upon the dark mountain>top, that 
they stood out from all their brothers of 
the wooded mountain side, in height, in 
form and in grandeur. Not so ! Their 
semblance of special loveliness is 
borrowed from the shining orb which 
will soon show its silver rim, and, after 
a few minutes, spread a mauve, green 
and golden haze, pearl-bedecked, over 
the sky above the mountain-top. The 
heralding fringe of trees has shortened, 
but, to the watchful eye, the tops of the 
woodlands below slowly emerge, until 
the whole side of the mountain, erstwhile 
black and as dead, reflects in myriad 
tracery of trees the glory of the 
moonlight. 

So humanity also, seemingly black 
and dead at the commencement of a 
great decade, at first appears as but a 
line of heralds of its rising orb; but, when 
the light is come, the heralds are seen 
as having been but the first to receive 
the rays. Soon myriads arc bathed in 
them, and a night of existence is turned 
into a glorious dglit 


By Tandra Devi. 

By this lesson of nattire we are 
taught a great truth— that God is ever at 
work in the soul of man, and rises upon 
it, as the sun or the moon upon a 
dark mountain side. Therefore we 
should not only anxiously look down the 
mountain side into the dark valleys of 
life. We should not only listen to the 
confused voices that come up from those 
valleys. Believing in the light to come, 
we should allow ourselves to become 
irradiated with it, knowing that it will 
lighten the souls of all men in due time, 
and that we can best hasten that by 
ourselves becoming illumined. 

This is not a quietist doctrine. The 
movements of the soul have no affinities 
with stagnation, fatalism. The man 
who truly reflects is truly dynamic. 
Perfect action or inaction is alike 
possible to him. Both, in perfect degree, 
arc the manifestations only of mighty 
souls. The non-illumincd soul i.s 
incapable of either. The man who truly 
reflects and is illumined is, therefore, the 
only really practical man. 

Illumination is the key of power. 
The illumined man may not always 
realize that the rays of his soul reflect 
outwards and penetrate the darkness of 
humanity’s mountain side, in ways and 
places unknown to him, unthought of by 
him. At a time when he may consider 
himself as being without light, or as 
vanquished by overwhelming forces, the 
light of his reflection may be shining 
brightly in his fellowraen. Therefore he 
should not feel cast down in loneliness, 
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or elated by the applause of crowds; for 
not merely what he says, but wlint he 
is, touches the lives of his fellows; and 
that true inward being: is lit by the soul, 
apart from fhe g^lamour of men. 

To be capable of illumination is to 
know with certainty that the soul works 
not by its own light, but that a greater 
light arises in the souls of men, in its 
own time and way. Most of its way is 
through darkness. 

There is this difference between the 
wood upon the black mountain side, and 
mankind: trees must reflect the rising 
moon, the splendour of the dawn; but 
tlierc is no compulsion upon man, except 
that, in the long run, all souls love 
light. 

The lot of the reformer is to reflect, 
to work, to wait, to be ready apparently 
to fail and to die, knowing only that 
light passes on. 

But light will not pass on from him 
if he reflects the false glamour of the 


crowd. It is true that against that 
glamour, his light may seem as darkness. 
But those who are glamoured have no 
penetration of vision. The thinker, the 
reformer who reflects the light arising 
over the mountain-top, sees by that 
light, clearly. He is unmoved by the 
glimmerings of lamps in the valley. 

Argument is with lesser minds. The 
great do not argue; they pronounce. 
They do not search; they see. Otlicrs 
see, not merely by means of the words 
of the great, but through their vision. 
Vision spreads, like light — silently, 
mysteriously. No mighty reform ever 
comes by means of talkers. It comes 
by the swift and subtle impregnation 
of light, the revelation which changes 
hearts, the illumination which lightens 
the fog of opinion and habit. 

May that illumination sliiric down 
upon India to-day, pure, calm, and 
strong as the glorious light of the Full 
Moon illuminating her mountain ranges 
at midsummer time ! 


Have an unruffled temper and do not get agitated even if any one la^’^s 
some imputation at your door. 

— Lord Buddha, 

He alone is a worthy son who worships God with a devout heart and is 
thereby liberated from the coil of mortality and is no longer subject to old age 
and decay. 


— Malukdas, 



Saint Govind Sahaiji. 

I N llie Khair Telisil of the Alijjarli 
district there lived a gentleman, 
Govind Sahai by name. He was a 
Kayasth, Bhatnagar, by caste. He was 
blind and practised as a Vakil in the 
IMuiisiff’s Court of the said Tehsil. lie 
was held in great reverence and was 
popularly known by the name of Govind 
Sahai Nabina ( blind ). 

The clientele of Govind Sahaiji was 
so vast and extensive that he had to 
keep in his employ four agents or clerks. 
Two of these agents became vakils of 
repute after the death of their chief. 

(rovind Sahaiji was very fond ol 
Bhajans ( sacred songs ). He composed 
a number of such Bhajans and the same 
arc compiled in a book entitle<l 
Vivekaprakaka. 

Govind Sahaiji was very keen on 
serving Sadhus. Therefore, he continu- 
ally had at his place a number of Sadhus 
as his guests. 

He was altogether averse to the 
enjoymenis (»f life. He shunned them 
like poison. He was a true Saunyasl in 
the sense in which th',* word is used in 
the Bha'.:avadi:ltri^ a restrained man of 
action, a Sayuiycis'i- 

Out of what he got from his clients 
every day, he used to keep for himself 
and his guests a single rupee and 
distributed the whole of what was left 
cfiually among his four agents. If, 
perchance, a larger number of Sadhus 
turned up on a particular day, he would 
kcc]) to himscj' just as much more as 


would be absolutely necessary for 
meeting the extra expenses. 

Sometimes it happened that a large 
party of Sadhus called upon him at a 
time when he had not a single copper 
with him. On such occasions, too, he 
had no difficulty; for the Lord placed 
the necessary articles at his disposal, 
without much ado on his part. 

That a reputed Vakil, earning 
heavy lots and bereft of both eyes and, 
therefore, ever in need of help should 
himself live on one rupee a day and 
allow his agents to enjoy the large 
income, is a rare example of renuncia- 
tion. It is seldom, if ever, that one can 
find such self-abnegation in men of the 
world. 

It is related that Hazrat Muhammad 
Sahib used to give away alms so generous- 
ly during the days of Ramzan that on 
the Id day there was nothing to be 
found in his house. Govind Sahai 's 
house was empty, free from all encum- 
brances, every day of his life. Govind 
Sahaiji once made up his mind to go lo 
Brindaban in the month of Sravan, on 
the occasion of the celebrations connect- 
ed with Sri Kvsna’s nativity. People 
ciKiuircd, “Lalaji, what for is it that you 
arc going to Brindaban ?” The Lala 
replied, “I am going to seek an audience 
with the Lord.’* “But**, rejoined the other, 
“Lalaji, it will not be possible for you to 
see the Lord.” “What matters it ?” 
retorted the Lala. “If I cannot see the 
Lord, the Lord will see me.” 

Govind Sahaiji was once travelling 
by rail from Aligarh to Luckno v. 
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There were no urinals provided in the 
carriages in those days. People used to 
sit on the doorway and urinate outside. 
The Lala felt the call of nature and 
sat to do likewise, but the very next 
instant he was found to have dropped 
down from the running train. The word 
that he uttered as he fell down was 
“Narayana**, 

The servant accompanying the 
Lala at once sprang from his seat and 


jumped out with the words, “Ah, Lalaji” 
on his lips. The train stopped. The 
servant was found to have been cut into 
pieces and died. Govind Sahaiji was, 
however, found altogether unhurt and 
quite hale and hearty. When asked how 
the servant had met his death, the Lala 
said, “Poor creature, he was so silly as 
to think of a thing so small and triiling 
as myself. Had he, too, thought of the 
Lord as I did, I am sure, he, too, should 
been saved.”* 


Judge Not, That Ye Be Not Judged.” 

By E. J. Samuel. 


URING our life-time we have 
witnessed such rapid strides in 
the field of inventions and dis- 
coveries that we arc led to wonder if 
there is anything else of importance 
left for the human brain to evolve. 
Yes, there is, and something which will 
do a great deal more good than all 
the existing inventions put together. 
That something which the world still 
lacks is a trutliful mirror capable of 
portraying the faults which each one 
t)f us possesses, and of inspiring that 
*^ecling of repugnance which would 
spontaneously create an intense desire 
to effect immediately a ruthless destruc- 
tion of all that is base in us. Such a mirror 
will make some of us who are inclined 
to pose as paragons of piety and virtue 
in the sincere belief that we are really 
superior to some of our fellow-men, 
feel disillusioned and even horrified 
when we discover that the fault smudges 
which the mirror reflects in our own 
cases are not, as we imagined, so very 


lightly shaded as compared to those 
of others whom we arc prone to con- 
demn. Such a mirror will be more 
effective in teaching us the true lessons 
of Charity in our relations with all our 
fellow-men. Unfortunately, most of us 
suffer from that virulent type of optical 
illusion that, although without the aid 
of such a mirror we can clearly discern 
the faults of others, we somehow seem 
to be totally blind to those of our own. 
To borrow an appropriate saying, 
whether the world is blue or rosy 
depends on the kind of spectacles we 
wear. It’s our glasses, not the world, 
that need attention. 

Look thou With pity on ahrothcr's 

fall 

But dwelt not with stern an^er #;/ 

his fauU\ 

The i^race of God alone holds thee, 

holds all; 

ITere that withdrawn^ ihouy tooy 
would* swerz'c and halt” 
— Edmeston, 





Translated by Balmukund Vorina. 



The Trees Understand Our Talks. 


B T was perhaps in the month of 
August, 1932 that the old man 
came to the Benares State from 
his travels in the Deccan ( Hyderabad 
side ). He has a small garden or rather 
an orchard connected with his residence, 
which commands a very pleasant view. 
One day, I saw him talking to a little 
mango graft. The plant was not more 
than one foot high, and appeared to be 
very sickly. The old man ( Grandpa ) 
used to water it with his own hands, it 
had become his habit. There are 
servants employed for this purpose, but 
he trusts none. This sickly mango- 
plant, I found by a few days* observation 
to become his favourite. He rose in 
the morning and, giving it water from 
his jug, addressed it in this way:— 
“Become a tree during these few months, 
and I will water you with milk. Fail to 
do so and I shall root you out in no 
time.’* 

These sentences I heard him 
repeating several mornings. I was 
amazed at first, and then thought, being 
in dotage he was losing his senses. But 
there was no such thing. 

One morning, when he was address- 
ing the tiny plant, I asked him, “Does 
the tree understand you?'* 

He turned his face towards me in 
surprise and replied, “Yes, the trees 
do understand us.** 

I.-.“How strange, I never thought so.” 
He... “Why ? There is nothing 
strange with and in this.” 


By Li Hong Chong. 

1. . .“The trees are inanimate objects ” 

He...“Do you say so ? You will bo 
a fool to believe in your asser- 
tion. The trees are not inani- 
mate as you think. They are 
living beings as we are, of course, 
with some difference.** 

1.. . “If the trees are living creatures, 
then everything here must be 
imbued with life.** 

He...“It is even so; the animals, 
vegetables, minerals and others 
besides these, have the gift of 
life. No particle of matter could 
exist, if it had no life to 
sustain it.” 

1.. .“Does a dry wood live ?” 

He "’“Why not ? If there is life, it 
is in everything. How could a 
dry wood retain its form, if it 
were lifeless?** 

1.. . “Very, very strange indeed. I 
thought only the animals have 
the capacity to live, they are the 
only animate objects.** 

He... “No, all are saturated with life. 
There is no inanimate article 
here.” 

1. . .“You think so ?’* 

He.. .“Yes, I believe so, and feel con- 
vinced of the fact.** 

1.. .“Can you prove it ?** 

He... “I have proof in me, grounded 
in my soul. It is a different thing 
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whether I can give expression 
to it or not. There are many 
things in nature, which could 
not be described by the agency 
of ljuman tongue or human 
language. 'Inanimate object* is 
only a relative term, if not a 
misnomer.** 

1.. . “How do you know this ?** 

He. ..“I know this by intuition.*’ 

1. . .“What is this faculty ?’* 

He. ..“It is inherent and inborn in 
every living being. It is natural. 
The learned lose it while the 
unlearned retain it to the last.** 

1.. .“You speak like a child.** 

He. ..“Yes, I do so. Is not a child a 
man, and is not a man a grown 
up child. The possibilities of a 
child, though not apparent, are 
latent, while those of a grown-up 
man become patent. That is the 
only diflference between these. 
You are still a child at this age 
of twenty or nineteen. Your 
potentialities are still lying 
dormant. Time will develop these 
when you grow.** 

1.. .“What is life ?” 

He. ..“Wherein there is the possibil- 
ity of growth and thinking, that 
is life. The life principle in 
ancient Sanskrit is called Brahma 
( Brh^X .0 grow and man=to 
think ). 

I .“The prattling child talks to its 
dolls. Is there any sense in it ?*’ 

He. ..“Yes, there is sense in it. If 
there is sense in anything, it is 
in everything. To a child the 


doll is not a lifeless object. To 
you it may be.** 

1.. .“Prove it.” 

He. ..“The proof is in the child and 
in none else. You have lost it; 
and, if I were to speak to you, 
you will not understand it, 
though you arc vain enough to 
call yourself learned and boast 
of being a rational creature.” 

1. . .“It seems a superstition to me.” 

He. ..“And it is a vain superstition 

in you.’* 

1. . .“Strangest of strange ! how could 
the plant comprehend you ! It is 
beyond my mind to realize it.” 

He. ..“Yes, it is so. Do not waste 
my time in useless talk. Let me 
enjoy the companionship of my 
plant. I am giving it a sugges- 
tion of growth. It is bent on 
accepting it. Leave me alone 
with my plant, come to me after 
a few months, and see the result 
with your own eyes. At present 
you will not realize what I am 
doing.” 

I left the Grandpa with disgust, 
with full belief of his having turned a 
dotard. 

XX XX 

Time is always fleeing and flitting. 
The grand old man after a few days 
went to his travels in the Punjab, and 
I repaired to my college for studies. 

In summer ( May, 1933 ) he came 
back. My studies were over. I appeared 
for my college examination. When it 
was over, I was given vacation for 
rest, and I came to pay a visit to him. 
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I had forgotten all about this talk 
to the plant; but, as chance would 
have it, I saw him again, one morning, 
speaking to it as he did before. I felt 
attracted towards him, and, wonder of 
wonders, I looked at the very plant; it 
had grown to the height of some ten 
feet during these months. 

I asked him, “Orandpa, the tiny 

plant has acquired considerable height; 
did you water it with milk as you had 
promised ?’* 

He replied, “No such thing, my 
child, as yet. The time of fulfilling has 
not come. I shall do it when it is full 
grown. Nevertheless, it did not fail to 
take my suggestion, and has profited 
by it When it has sufliciently grown, 1 
shall give it plenty of milk. Don’t you 
find that it is making rapid progress 
in growing ?” 

1.. . “Yes, it has done so. Other 
mango plants would have taken 
years to rise to this height, and 
it has taken only a few months. 
Is it because of your suggestions?” 

He... '‘Yes, it is so.” 

1. . .“Grand pa, you arc a wonderful 
being. You know more than 
you say.” 

He. ..“Child, thou art a wonderful 
entity. Thou sayest more than 
thou knowest. All men are so. 
And why men alone, all things 
in nature are so, and happy and 
blessed arc those who live in 
nature.” 

1. . .“I thought for a moment that 

the plants, too, arc possessed of 
intellec t ” 


He. ..“Why; intellect is a pervading 
principle, and, if it is so, why do 
you ignore its existence even in 
a tiny particle of matter ? An 
atom or its millionth part 
( electron ) is powerful enough to 
overthrow or upset the world. 
It is life. It has life and it imparts 
life. Life, as 1 told you once, is 
nothing but Brahma— 'growth 
and intellect’. 

1.. . “Yes, it requires study.” 

He. ..“It is not study that blesses a 
man with true knowledge. It is 
only by living that he becomes a 
knowing and a wise man. Live, 
and living will itself be trans- 
formed into Light. This Light 
is wisdom, and it makes a man 
loving; Life, Light, and Love play 
their part conjointly. They arc 
trinities and triunities— three in 
one and one in three; there is 
no power on earth or in .sky 
that can separate them from 
each other.” 

1.. .“I realize and follow your 
tcaching.s, but still I am at a loss 
to comprehend that trees possess 
intellect.” 

He. ..“It is very simple; plants o[ 
chillies and sugar-cane grow side 
by side, in the same place. The 
chilly plant will attract pungent 
and bitter atoms towards it and, 
absorbing them, will become 
pungent and bitter. They »are 
its food. The sugar-cane will 
attract sweet atoms towards it* 
and, absorbing them as its food, 
will become sweet. The 
atmosphere has all sorts of atoms, 
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playing and flying in it, and 
those creatures that acquire a 
particular taste and propensity 
attract these for assimilation, 
and reject those that are different. 
How could it be so, if there was no 
intellect or discriminating faculty 
in them. Various plants there 
are which possess a very keen 
sensibility and sensitiveness, and 
it is when you associate with 
them that they impart their 
knowledge to you, as every 
association docs. You know the 

The Great Being. 

I. NATURE OE BEING 

HERR is not a single religion in 
the world which does not charac- 
terize God as the Great Ban if. 
but why call Him Great, and why call 
Him Being ? We are so accustomed to 
giving these attributes to God that we 
Tarely stop to consider their significance. 
The familiar ring of these sounds, by 
tlirir very familiarity, conveys no impres- 
sion to us when we hear them. But 
they are not used at random without 
significance. Wc shall at first consider 
the word ‘Being’. 

Shortly speaking, a Being is that 
which ts. It is the simplest truth to say 
that a characteristic which is of the 
essence of a thing can never be absent 
from it; for, if it could be absent and yet 
the thing survive its absence, it cannot 
possibly be of the essence of that thing. 
Por example, if heat is of the essence of 
fire, there can be no fire without heal; if 
6 


plant Touch-me-not ( Lajwantt ) 
and are you not aware of its keen 
sensibility ? It has a perceptive 
proclivity of its own. Such is 
the case with everything here.” 

.“Grandpa, can man live 
without food ?” 

He...“Ye.s, and no; 1 have no time to 
speak to you. Go away, and 
leave me to my plant companions; 
a time will come when I will 
show you how a man can live 
without food.” 


By R. Krishnaswami Aiyar, 

there could be such a fire, we cannot 
possibly call heat an characteris- 

tic of fire. It is again another simple 
truth that two characteristics which are 
directly opposed to each other and 
mutually antagonistic cannot po.ssibly 
characterize the same thing at the same 
time. If cold is the opposite of heat and 
if heal is an essential characteristic of 
fire, it is impossible to say of fire that 
it is cold; for coldness cannot co-exist 
with its opposite— heat. Sentences, there- 
fore like ‘Eire chills’, ‘Right darkens’, 
and so on are impossible of formation 
because of the incompatibility of the 
ideas denoted by the nominatives with 
those denoted by the predicates. This 
incompatibility is not partial or relative, 
but is absolute. Under no circum- 
stances can chilling be predicated of fire. 
If God, then, is a the word ‘God* 

can never be the nominative in any 
sentence which has “is not” for its 
predicate; for “Being” and “is not” arc 
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two mutually exclusive and antagonistic 
ideas which cannot possibly co-exist in 
apposition with each other. 

II. TIME AND SPACE 

As the incompatibility is absolute, it 
is impossible to frame a sentence begin- 
ning with “God is not** and make any 
sense out of it by adding any words to 
make it sensible. If “God is not*' is an 
impossible conception, we cannot make 
it possible by saying “God is not then'\ 
“God is not ther^\ ‘‘God is not this^\ and 
so on. The word Being itself denotes a 
present existence and this presentness 
is not limited to the immediate present 
before us, for God has always been a 
Being throughout the infinite past and 
will continue to be a Being throughout 
the infinite future. That is, inasmuch as 
“Being** is an essential characteristic of 
God, there could not possibly be any 
moment of time when he “was not** or 
“will not be**. In other words, “God 
was** in the sense that He has now 
ceased to be and “God will be** in the 
sense that He has to come into existence 
hereafter are both incompatible with the 
definition of God as Being. But the 
very same expressions are quite correct 
if we understand them simply as mean- 
ing that God did exist in the past and 
th a God will continue to exist in the 
future. A “Being**, then, to deserve its 
name, must exist in the eternally 
present; that is, it must have existed 
from time beginningless, it must exist 
now and it must continue to exist 
throughout time endless. Its existence 
is not limited by the divisions of time 
into past, present and future. Its exis- 
tence contin. cs throughout and trans- 
cends all these three divisions. 
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Similarly, “God is not there^^ is an 
equally impossible conception; for a 
“Being** can never function as the 
nominative of the predicate “is not”. 
The existence of God, therefore, in any 
particular place or division of space 
cannot also be denied. That is, there i.s 
not a pinprick of space where you can 
postulate the non-existence of God, the 
Being. To the right, to the left, to tli. 
front, to the back, above and below 
however far space may extend. He i 
even there. He is not limited by th 
divisions in space and His existcnc 
extends throughout and transcends al 
such divisions. 

III. THE Ahh 

Thus far there is not much difficul 
ty; for, barring some crude faiths whicl 
limit the existence of God to an eflulgen 
throne in the highest heaven, almost n) 
the religions arc agreed in ascribing t< 
God eternallty and omnipresence, th.i 
is, transcendence over time and space 
But they decline to extend the sanu 
logical considerations a step further am 
to accept the proposition that, equali\ 
with the expressions “God is not ///t ;/’ 
and “God is not thef€^\ the expression 
“God is not ///iV** is an impossibility; for 
here also “God** has to be the nomiii.v 
tive of “is not’* and the addition of the 
word “this” cannot make any difference 
in that impossibility. They forget that, 
if we can say that God is not this 
thing or that thing, we arc putting in 
apposition two diametrically opposed 
conceptions, namely, the nominative 
God, who is Being, and the predicate is 
not’*, which is a denial of Being. The 
only logical corrollary of our defining 
God as Being has to be that God is this, 
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God is that, and so on. It will be 
unnecessary to consider the conceptions 
denoted by the word “that” etc., indepen- 
dently, if we include in the denotation 
of the word “this” everything which 
can possibly be experienced now 
or in the future, or could have been 
experienced in the past, that is, every- 
thing which could have been or can be 
called “this” by anybody at any time 
anywhere. Giving this wide and 
comprehensive meaning to the word 
“this”, our corrollary will signify that 
God is everything and that we cannot 
say that God is not anything. To 
paraphrase this again, every object of 
conception is but God and is not distinct 
from Him; for, if it were so we 
would be able to say that God is not 
that object, an impossible and self-con- 
tradictory statement as already pointed 
out. If God is everything, does it mean 
that He is even ourselves, the pcrceivers 
and the cxpericncers of the universe, 
and that He is even the manifold 
unievrsc which is perceived and ex- 
perienced by us ? The other systems 
are afraid of giving an affirmative answer 
but say that God is the Ruler who 
><nides, rewards or punishes the souls 
functioning in the universe, and creates, 
sustains or dissolves the universe, and 
that it is not possible to equate God 
either with the soul or with the universe. 
The Adwaiti, however, does not in the 
least hesitate so to equate Him with 
the soul and the universe; for, if it were 
not possible so to equate, we would be 
virtually denying to God the attribute 
of Absolute Being by admitting the 
possibility of His functioning as the 
nominative of a sentence which has “is 
not” for its predicate. He proceeds to 


enunciate the somewhat daring proposi- 
tions, which other systems of thought 
tremble at and recoil from, that God is 
the Soul and that God is the universe. 

IV. ABSOLUTE GREATNESS 

Now to the word “Great”. God is 
acknowledged by all religions as great. 
As this adjective is not qualified by any 
other word, we shall have no justification 
to impose any kind of limitation on the 
greatness. Great in what ? is a super- 
fluous and limiting question which is 
not justified when the word ‘Great’ alone 
is used. The greatness, unqualified as 
it is, is absolute and not relative. God, 
being great, cannot be the nominative 
in any sentence beginning with “God is 
not great.” He is great, therefore, in 
all conceivable aspects. Space, which 
holds in an infinitesimal part of its womb 
the sun and the stars and everything 
that lives or moves, is certainly great, 
but is great only in size. Time, which 
witnesses the birth and death of in- 
numerable worlds and of all that 
inhabit them, is certainly equally great, 
but is great only in duration. God, the 
absolutely Great, must be free, therefore, 
from any limitations which time or 
space may impose, and must transcend 
them. What does it matter how rich a 
man is ! He may seem great in the 
eyes of those who have to depend upon 
him or envy his riches; but he is 
decidedly not great in the eyes of a saint 
who is able to lead quite an independent 
life and cares not for any riches; the 
rich man, however great he may think 
himself to be in worldly circles, will 
poignantly realize his littleness in the 
presence of that saint who wants or 
expects nothing from him. Similarly, 
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God may seem jyrcat in the eyes of those 
who appeal to Him for help or for mercy; 
but the saint who has realized his own 
inherent nature as ever-existing, all- 
conscious and all-joyful has not the 
slightest need for help or mercy and 
has transcended all fear including 
the fear of God. More as a matter of 
courtesy and habit than as a true state- 
ment, he may say that God is greater 
than himself; but he will not and cannot, 
in his heart of hearts, grant absolute 
greatness to that God as long as he 
himself has an existence independent of 
God. Nor will he concede absolute 
greatness to ( jod as long as he feels that 
the universe also has an existence 
independent of God. The existence of 
another thing, be it a soul or a speck of 
matter, limits the greatness of God to 
that extent; for we will have to admit 
that God, however great He may be, 
does not include and comprehend that 
soul or that speck of matter. To be 
able to postulate, therefore, absolute 
greatness to God, we shall have to deny 
the independent existence of soul and 
matter or rather merge them in the 
great God. The schools of thought other 
than the Adwaita fight very shy of this 
conclusion and try their best to avoid 
it. The Adwaiti alone with his usual 
boldness and unflinching regard for 
truth accepts the proposition that, if 
only to grant true greatness to God, the 
soul and the universe must be denied 
existence independent of God, that they 
exist only because of God, nay, that 
they exist only because they are God. 
Here is another outrageous statement 
which staggers others and shocks their 
pious hearts. 


V. THE VALUE OF REVELATION 

Thus, whether wc consider the full sig- 
nificance of the word “Being”, or whether 
we gauge the implications of the word 
“Great”, the two words most* commonly 
used with reference to God, we learn 
that He is beyond all limitations of time 
and space and that He has to be equated 
with the individual soul, the experiencer, 
and with the universe, the experienced, 
if only to justify the use of either of 
those terms to Him. A note of warning 
here may be necessary lest the unwary 
reader should conclude that the Adwaita 
system is based on such an a priori 
reasoning as above indicated. The 
careful reader will have noted that we 
have started with the hypothesis that 
there is God and that the religions are 
all correct in characterizing Him as the 
Great Being. If revelation is responsi- 
ble for telling us that there is God and 
for telling us that God is and is ^reat^ it 
does not shirk the logical conclusions wc 
have mentioned above. The Upanisads 
in unmistakeable terms proclaim 
emph atically that “This Soul is rahma 
( the Great )”, “All this is verily Brahmd!\ 
and so on. The Adwaiti takes his firm 
stand on these statements and calls 
in the aid of reasoning to demonstrate 
their faith. He does not rely upon liis 
own unaided powers of abstract reason- 
ing; for he knows and acknowledges 
that there is no limit to the intellectual 
capacity of man, that the “settled” 
conclusions of to-day may be 
disturbed and exploded to-morrow and 
that, therefore, there can be no finality 
in human conclusions. He bases his 
doctrines, therefore, on the firm rock of 
revelation, the eternal teachings of the 
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Vedas, the word of God Himself, who 
alone can know the truth and claim to 
teach it aright, confirmed as it is by the 
experience of those who with unwaver- 
ing faith and perseverance trod the 
paths laid out by Him for our guidance 
and realized the truth as declared by 
Him. The Adwaiti does not by this 


The Metamorphosis. 


HE was a prostitute. She sold 
her virginal honour for a few 
clinking coins. Youths (locked to 
hear her dulcet voice bubble forth into 
a harmonious melody. She rolled in 
wealth and luxury. Yet she was 
dissatisfied. She felt the want of 
something which she would not describe. 
She sought to analyse this nameless 
aching, but to no purpose. 

♦ ♦ ♦ • ♦ 

He has dedicated his life to the 
service of Buddha. He preached the 
gospel of peace and contentment and 
was himself a living embodiment of it. 
Kis place was beside the poor and the 
helpless and the sole ambition of his life 
was to alleviate the misery of human 
beings and to impart the message of 
peace and contentment to this analysis- 
tormented and wavering humanity. His 
muscular body and handsome appear- 
ance were envied by many and admired 
by many. She was one of his admirers. 
There was a painful yearning in her 
soul. It longed for him. She resolved 
to tempt him with her immense riches 
and the wily tricks employed by women 
to captivate a man’s heart. 


minimize the value of reasoning as a 
guide to truth; he only does not over-esti- 
mate it and realizes its limitations. 
Without the light of revelation to point 
out the goal and the path to it, all 
attempts of intellectual reasoning are 
but mere gropings in the dark leading 
to nowhere. 


By J, P. Malitha. 

One day, with this end in view, she 
decked herself in her costliest garment, 
put on her jewelled ornaments, and 
performed her toilet meticulously. She 
looked into the mirror. It reflected the 
youthful curve of her bosom, her oval 
face, the red coral lips, her snow-white 
complexion, and her large luminous 
eyes, in which slumbered the fire of 
youth. Could a man resist her charms ? 

His cottage was situated on the bank 
of the Ganges, surrounded by a little 
garden in which flowers blossomed 
in profusion. The sun was setting 
behind the horizon. The vermilion hue 
was reflected on the water and by that 
light the cottage looked prettier. His 
face, lighted by the evening glow, looked 
ethereal. Seated on a block of stone, he 
was reading. He raised his head at the 
sound of footsteps. 

“Who are you ?” he asked. 

She bowed low and then replied in 
a rippling voice, “I am an inhabitant of 
this town. To lure men, to lead them to 
destruction and play with their hearts 
is my profession. Your comely appear- 
ance and finely moulded and well- 
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shaped body have charmed me. If you 
make me your mistress, nil my riches 
will be yours. It will be a pleasure 
to me to serve you, to wait upon you 
and to see that your cherished dreams 
and hopes are fulfilled.” He laughed a 
queer laugh and said, “It sounds very 
pretty. If I accept your proposal, I will 
have riches, luxury, and a fair partner 
like you. Shall I be a gainer ? No, I will 
be a loser. I do not crave for earthly joys, 
but I seek the spiritual contentment and 
the peace which is denied to the seekers 
of worldly pleasure. A time will come, 
madam, when this beauty of yours will 
vanish, leaving you a lump of clay to be 
committed to the dust whence you 
sprung. This sly and delusive smile, this 
fair and well-proportioned body, and 
this indefinable something in you with 
which you have made many a conquest 
will wither. They will lose their dis- 
tinctive charm and individual beauty; 
then you will realize the bitterness of 
your position, the opportunities you 
have thrown away, and the chances of 
betterment you have wasted. You have 
been charmed by my comely exterior. 
What am I ? A mere conglomeration of 
blood and bones, highly inflammable and 
readily evanascent. Direct your love to 
God, fix your attention in Him and you 
are sure to benefit.” 

His face was suffused with emotion. 
“I am an ignorant creature. I do not 
know any of the truths you have pro- 
pounded here. I do not doubt the sanity 
and truthfulness of your statement; for, 
I am sure, no unsound statement can be 
made by one whose life has been a 
constant crusade against undesirable 
passion and temptations. Will you set 


my mind at rest on one point ? Is wealth 
to be detested ? If it is to be detested, 
why do people toil for it ?”— she asked. 

“I will try to clear your doubt. Men 
arc fools to work feverishly and breath- 
lessly for riches. They make piles 
and amass a great deal of money and 
think that their lives have been fulfilled. 
But they are deluded. Can the amassed 
pile avail them in the life hereafter ? We 
are all walking on the dusty road lead- 
ing to death. We die and the wealth we 
have accumulated passes into the hands 
of another man. In the exultation one 
forgets that it has been committed to 
his care to further and secure, not his 
individual interests but the interests ol 
humanity in general, and he squanders 
it unrestrainedly on low objects and 
unworthy projects. But for such people 
the w'orld would have been a nobler 
place. Thus the wealth which one man 
accumulates helps to sow the seed of vice 
in a community. I admit that wealth 
has advantages, but it has disadvantages 
also which outbalance the advantage^. 
Knowing that it is of no avail, it is sheer 
foolishness to toil for it;” he said. 

“Lord, what a mess I have made of 
my life ! It has been practically wasted. 
All through my life I have worshipped 
Mammon, courted self and have trampled 
upon my better instincts. Now you 
have drawn the screen and lifted the 
veil. I clearly perceive the omissions 
and faults I have committed in my 
ignorance. Will you help me to raise 
myself, to lead a virtuous life ? At your 
feet I will wash all my sins and begin 
life afresh, with all its dazzling prospect 
of salvation. Take pity on me. Lay on 
my head your kind hand.^’ Thus 
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praying she fell prostrate before him 
and her graceful figure began to shake 
under sobs. After a moment he laid his 
liand on her head and said in a very 
soothing {onCy “Arise and henceforth 
cultivate all the virtues, practise morali- 
ty; shake off the many frailties to which 
human beings arc prone to, be true to 
yourself, and salvation will be yours.” 


She raised her eyes, large and lustrous, 
calm as the sea after a rough storm, and 
looked at him. 

Thenceforward she lived the life of 
an ascetic, denying all luxuries and 
practising severe penances for the puri- 
fication of her soul, and helped her Guru 
in mitigating the sufferings of humanity. 


Search after Truth. 


VERY person, whether 3^011 ng or 
old, rich or poor, male or female, 
should put the following four 
(lucstions to himself— -“Who am I ?” 
“Whence have I come?” “Where shall I 
go ?” “What have I to do ?” The 
answer to these questions will solve 
the riddle of life. 

Ordinarily what have the people 
been doing— -one and all— from the 
poor Ignorant peasant to the rich 
enlightened barrister? All arc hankering 
after wealth. Much wants more. The 
money-mania is ruling the day. It is 
a misfortune that even in religious 
mutts and temples, where the mere 
touch of glittering gold should create 
a shrivelling in the body, wealth is 
coveted to such an extent that these 
old institutions have lost the veneration 
ill which they were Jield for years. 

Money is an unavoidable necessity, 
but it should have its limits. Main- 
taining oneself and one’s children, living 
a decent, simple life and hoarding a 
little for difficult times is permissible; 
but the ever continuous exertion for 
wealth, and more of wealth, and the 


By H. S. Pamnanb B. A. 

hoarding and re-hoarding beyond one’s 
requirements, is a disease. The sooner 
the nation gets rid of it, the sooner 
will it rise and lift its head above 
other nations. 

Wealth is a means to an end and 
should be used as such. To-day money 
is looked upon as an end in itself. This 
angle of vision should be changed. That 
is spirituality. That is religion. 

Merc worship in temples, mere 
repetition of a certain mantra day and 
night, sitting in a calm posture and 
meditative mood is not religion, 
l^ractisc what you preach. Live the 
life. That is religion. 

Wealth serves a purpose in life. 
Keep that much and leave the rest. 
Give away the rc.st, without the least 
hesitation, in the service of suffering 
humanity. Your calculations will not 
stand. What is in store for one in the 
future, one cannot say. Grace of God is 
what wc need more than wealth. 

Alexander the Great, when he died, 
left a dying wish. What was that wish ? 
“After Illy demise keep my hands out of 
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the coffin, so that the young and the old, 
the rich and the poor, men and women, 
may see clearly that even such a great 
emperor passed away empty-handed, 
without taking a pie with himself.” 

Mahmud of Gazni made 1 7 invasions 
on India, looted several rich temples 
such as that of Somnath. He amassed 
jewels and pearls, diamonds and gems 
of great value. Being seriously ill, one 
day, he expressed a desire that his 
treasures and jewels be kept in a line 
and that he would go round and inspect 
them. He was taken on a palanquin. 
It took him full three days and three 
nights to go round. The very sight of 
his vast wealth and the thought of 
the tremendous exertion and sacrifice 
of lives he made in amassing that 
treasure and the certainty of leaving it 
all shortly behind him, without taking a 


pie with himself to the next world, broke 
his heart and he died. 

The great saint-poet Sundardas says:— 

“Collect ten, twenty, fifty; Oh you 
fool, you will hanker after thousands and 
lakhs. From millions and billions, 
the desire will go high up to becoming a 
king of the Earth. Even with that the 
mind will not be satisfied; it will desire 
for the monarchy of both Heaven and 
Hell. The demon of desire will never 
be satiated. Sundardas says, without 
contentment, your hunger for money can 
never be appeased.” 

Instances can be multiplied to any 
number. Your own experience must 
convince you that life has a purpose 
and that hoarding of money is not the 
purpose of life. Wealth serves a purpose, 
and attends to necessities of life, but it 
is not the aim of life. 


A Peep into the Illustrations. 

1. Chastising the Sea. 

On being apprised of the presence of Sri Slta at Lanka, Sri Itamachandra 
set out with a huge army in order to recover Her from the clutches of the wicked 
monster ( Havana ) who had abducted Her and kept Her in his custody. On the way 
the ocean presented a serious obstacle inasmuch as it was dillicult to take the huge 
army across the same without any mechanical contrivance. Bibhlsana suggested an 
easy course. He advised Sri Kama to approach the sea with a request to recede and 
allow Him and His army to pass. Sri Rama, accordingly, requested the sea to give 
Him room to pass with His army. The sea, however, did not seem to listen to this 
request made by the Almighty Ruler of the Universe and kept silent. This apparently 
infuriated the Lord, who proceeded forthwith to chastise the sea for its insolent 
behaviour. No sooner did He apply the arrow to His mighty bow than the water of 
the sea began to boil and emit flames, thus making it impossible for the aquatic 
creatures to live in it. The picture shows the agitated sea beside Sri Hama, who is 
seen in readiness to discharge an arrow. 

2. Crying for the Moon. 

The infant Sri Krsna has apparently taken a fancy for the crescent moon and is 
importuning Mother Yasoda to get it for Him, taking it to be a nice plaything. Mother 
Yadoda is trying to divert the attention of the child, but the Lord insists on having 
the moon to play with. 
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H HAN whom there is nothinjr higher or lower, 
than whom there is nothing smaller or greater, 
that Person stands in the heavens alone, firm- 
rooted as a tree, and by Him all the universe is filled. 

( Sy!ei(i\vataropaHt\ad III. 9) 





Conquest of Anger. 

propose in this article to dis- 
course briefly on a subject of 
universal impoitance, a subject 
that vitally concerns all, viz., “Control of 
Anger and Passion.” It will be admitted 
on all hands that every one of us with- 
out any exception whatsoever is a victim 
of this horrible malady. Indeed, control 
of anger will bring in its train supreme 
peace and immeasurable joy and as such 
let me presently describe in detail what 
anger is, its various forms, how it affects 
the nervous system, what its exact rela- 
tionship with passion is and, lastly, the 
various practical methods that can be 
safely employed to eradicate it root 
and branch. My one fervent appeal to 
all my readers is that they will apply 
themselves heart and soul in eradicating 
this dire disease by following these 
valuable practices. 

Anger is a vrtti or modification 
arising in the mind-lake when the 
Gunas /?fl:y«jand predominate. It 

is a Rajo~!^'iina vrtti. Some take it as a 
Tamo-guna vrtti It is a wave of 
unpleasant feeling that arises in the 
antahkarana when one gets displeased 
with another. It is, in other words, a 
modification of desire or passion. Just 
as milk is changed into curd, so also 
desire becomes changed into anger. It 
is the most formidable enemy of peace, 
knowledge and devotion. It is the 
slraightest doorway to hell itself. 

Anger is a manifestation of Sakti 
or Devi— 


By Swami Sivananda* 

flferai I 
II 

“I bow again and again to that Devi 
who is seated in all beings in the form 
of anger.” 

It was Arjuna who asked Lord 
Krsna: “But dragged on by what does a 
man commit sin, reluctantly indeed, 0 
descendant, of Vrsni, as it were by force 
constrained ?” 

The Blessed Lord said:— 

( CTM III. 37-38 ) 

“It is desire, it is wrath, begotten by 
the quality of mobility; all-consuming, all- 
polluting, know thou this as our foe on 
earth. As a flame is enveloped by smoke, 
as a mirror is coverd by dust, as an 
embryo is wrapped by the amnion, so 
also this is enveloped by it.” 

Then, again, the Lord says:— 

'?m: II 

{ Gm XVI. 21 ) 

“Triple is this door to hell, ruinous 
of the Self,- desire, anger, greed; there- 
fore, these three thou give up.” 

Anger resides in the Ltnga Sanra 
or astral body. But it percolates into the 
physical body just as water percolates 
through the pores into the outer surface 
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ofan earthen pot. Just ashcat melts lead, 
just as heat and borax melt gfold, so also 
kanta and krodha, the heating factors of 
the mind, melt it. 


Anger begets eight kinds of vices. 
All evil qualities and actions proceed 
from anger. If you can eradicate anger, 
all bad qualities will die by themselves. 
The eight vices arc injustice, rashness, 
persecution, jealousy, taking possession 
of others* property, killing, harsh words 
and cruelty. 


When a man’s desire is not gratified, 
when one stands in the way of its fulfil- 
ment, he becomes angry. The desire 
gets transmuted into anger. When 
one is under the sway of anger, he will 
commit all sorts of sinful deeds. lie 
loses his memory, his understanding 
becomes clouded and his intellect gets 
perverted. 





( Glia II. 63 ) 


“From anger arises delusion; there- 
from confusion of memory; from con- 
fusion of memory, loss of reason; reason 
gone, the man is destroyed.” 


An angry man commits murder. He 
himself does not know what he is exactly 
doing. He becomes emotional and 
impulsive. A man when he is angry 
will talk anything. He wdll do anything 
he likes. A hot word results in fighting 
and stabbing. He is under intoxication. 
He loses his consciousness for the time 
being. He falls a prey to anger. 

Irritation, frowning, resentment, 
indignation, fury, wrath are all varieties of 
anger according to its degree of intensity. 


If a man wants to correct another man 
and manifests slight anger unselfishly 
as a force to check and improve him, 
then it is called “righteous anger” or 
“spiritual anger.” Suppose a man mo- 
lests a girl and tries to outrage her 
modesty, and a by-stander becomes 
angry towards the criminal, it is called 
“righteous indignation” or “noble anger”. 
This is not bad. Only when the anger 
is the outcome of greed or selfish 
motives, it is bad. Sometimes a religious 
teacher has to manifest a little anger 
outwardly to correct his disciples. This 
is not bad. He has to do it. Hut he 
should be cool within and hot and 
impetuous without. He should not 
allow the anger to take deep root in his 
antahkarana for a long time. It should 
pass off the next moment even as a 
wave subsides in the sea. 

If a man gets irritated for trifling 
things very often, it is a definite sign 
of mental weakness If you keep quiet 
when a man abuses you, when a man 
takes away your cloth or coat, that is 
a positive sign of inner strength. Self- 
restraint or self-control is a sign of 
great mental strength. An easily 
irritable man is always unjust. He is 
swayed by impulses and emotions. 

Anger gains strength by repetition. 
If it is checked then and there, man 
gains immense strength of will. When 
anger is controlled, it becomes transmut- 
ed into spiritual energy that can move 
the three v.^orlds. Just as heat or light 
is changed into electricity, so also anger 
becomes changed into O'jas, Energy 
takes another form. Energy is wasted 
enormously when one gets angry. The 
whole nervous system is shaken by 
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an outburst of anger. The eyes become 
red, the body quivers, the legs and hands 
tremble. No one can check an angry 
man. He gets enormous strength for 
the time being, which is followed by a 
collapse after some time on account 
of a reaction. 

Instances are recorded of women 
having killed the children of their bosom 
when they were in a fit of anger. 
Various poisons arc thrown into the 
blood when one is angry. Fiery, dark 
arrows shoot out from the astral body. 
These can be seen clearly by the clair- 
voyant eye. In the light of modern 
psychology many diseases take their 
origin from anger. Rhcuniatisra, heart- 
disease, nervous diseases arc all due 
to anger. It takes some months for a 
person under the spell of anger to obtain 
restoration of normal equilibrium in 
the nervous system. 

Too much loss of semen is the chief 
cause of irritability and anger. There 
is an intimate connection between 
passion and anger. Passion is the root, 
and anger the stem. You will have to 
destroy the root— passion— first. Then 
the stem of anger will die by itself. A 
passionate man is generally angry. A 
man who has wasted his seminal energy 
gets easily irritated even for little 
things. A Brahmachari who has pre- 
served his vlrya ( semen ) always keeps 
a balanced mind. He possesses a cool 
brain at all times and under all circum- 
stance.s. 

The root cause of anger is ignorance 
and egoism. Through Vtchara or 
right enquiry, egoism should be removed. 
Then alone one can control his anger 
completely, ^hrough development of 


the opposite virtues such as k^amd, 
love, s dnii, karuna, friendship etc., anger 
can be controlled to an enormous degree. 
The force can certainly be reduced. 
Atma'judna alone can fry all Saips- 
karas of anger and eradicate it in toto, 

If an aspirant has controlled anger, 
half of his sddhana is over. Control of 
anger means contol of lust also. Control 
of anger is really control of mind. He 
who has controlled anger cannot do any 
wrong or evil action. He is always just. 
It is very difficult to say when a man 
will be thrown into a fit of fury. All 
on a sudden he gets an irresistible fit 
of anger for trifling matters. When 
anger assumes a grave form, it becomes 
difficult to control. It should there- 
fore be controlled even when it is 
in the form of a small ripple in 
the sub-conscious mind or chiiia. 
One should watch one’s mind very 
carefully. Whenever there is the least 
symptom or indication of slight irrita- 
bility, then and there it must be 
nipped. Then it becomes very easy to 
control anger. Be careful and vigilant 
and watch the ripple. Then alone you 
are safe. 

Whenever there is a little irrita- 
bility, stop all conversation and observe 
monna or the vow of silence. Practice 
of moiina daily for one or two hours is 
of great help in controlling anger. 
Always try to speak sweet, soft words. 
The words must be soft and the argu- 
ments hard; but, if reverse is the case, it 
will lead to discord and disharmony. 
There is a sharp sword in every tongue. 

If you find it difficult to control 
anger, leave the place at once and take 
a brisk walk, Drink some cold water 
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immediately. This cools down the body 
and mind. Chant OM loudly like a lion 
for ten minutes and then chant OM 
§ANTIH mentally or verbally for five 
minutes. 

Thinlc of the picture of your Jsta 
Devatiu Pray. Repeat your Isla-mantra 
for ten minutes. Gradually the anfi:er 
will v.'inish. 

Find out the real cause of your anp:or 
and try to eradicate it. If a man abuses 
you and calls you names, you become 
furious at once. Your blood begins to 
boil. Have you developed now four 
legs and a tail like a dog ? Then why 
do you feel offended when he calls you 
a dog or a donkey ? Why do you get 
excited for little things ? Enquire: 
“What is this abuse ? Is it not a mere 
vibration in the ether ? Am I body or 
? No one can abuse Atma, The 
Atnui of the abuser and the abused is 
one. Do I really gain anything by 
retaliating ? I waste my energy. I 
hurt the feelings of another man. I 
disturb and pollute the thought world. 
I do real harm to the world by sending 
:i current of hatred. This world is 
unreal. I have to live here only tempor- 
arily. lyot me bear this insult. Let me 
excuse him. I will develop inner mental 
strength and power of endurance.” You 
can thus very effectively eradicate the 
feeling of anger. A time will come when 
you will not be the least irritated by 
harsh words, abuses and insults of this 
kind. You will not pay the least heed 
if a man says that such and such a man 
has spoken ill of /on. You will simply 
laugh the whole matter awav. An irri- 
table man is very weak and has no 
mental strength. 


You must try to remain cool even 
under the most provocative condition. 
If you are hungry, and if you suffer from 
any disease, you generally become 
irritable. If you have some troubles, 
difficulties or loss, you get irritated for 
a trifle. If a Sannyas'i who lives in 
some cave says that he has controlled 
anger, you cannot believe him. The 
waves arc for the time being suppressed. 
There arc no opportunities for irritation. 
If some transactions take place, if he is 
ill-treated, he will again manifest his 
anger. The world is a better training 
ground than the forest for the control of 
anger. 

An aspirant should direct all his 
attention towards the conquest of this 
powerful enemy. Sattwic food, Japa, 
regular meditation, prayer, Satsang, 
service, Vtc/zara, Kirtan, practice of 
Pranayiima and Brahtnacharya arc some 
of the factors that help to eradicate this 
dire malady. A combined method 
should b? adopted for its eradication. 
Smoking, meat-eating and drinking of 
liquors make man very irritable. There- 
fore these should be completely aban- 
doned. Be careful in the choice of your 
company. Give up the companionship 
of evil characters. Talk little. Mix little. 
Plunge yourself into the spiritual 
sad liana. Develop ksamCi^ vis'iva-p Teniae 
karnna and nirahhimaniiii. 

Meditate in the morning on the 
virtue of patience for ten minutes. 
Reflect and repeat the formula “OM 
Sfiutih” mentally several times daily. 
Remember the saints and their lives. 
Say unto yourself: “I am patient now. 
I will never get irritated from to-day. 
I will manifest the virtue of patience in 
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my daily life. 1 am getting better and 
better.” Feel that you possess an un- 
limited reservoir of patience. Think of 
the advantages of possessing this virtue, 
and the disadvantages of irritability. You 
may fail many times, but gradually you 
will develop patience and become an 
embodiment of patience. In conclusion, 
let me repeat here the words of Lord 
6ri Krsna: — 

In grB: q?: II 

( Gita V. 23 ) 

“One who is able to stand here on 
earth before casting off this body, the 
surges produced by craving and anger, 
he is harmonized; he is a happy man.” 

flfcmnjnn.ll 

( Gita V. 26 ) 


‘'Free of desire and anger, ascetics, 
mind under control, Divine Communion 
lies at hand to the knowers of Self.” 

Do not identify yourself with the 
vriii of anger. When a wavb of anger 
arises in the mind-lake, stand as a wit- 
ness of the vritt. Become udasma. 
Say unto yourself; “I am a witness of 
this modification. I am distinct from 
this vritti, I have nothing to do with 
this wave.” Then this vrtii will die by 
itself. It will not disturb you. Identi- 
fication with the vrfti is the cause of 
human sufferings. Identify yourself 
with the Self. Stand like a lion as a 
spectator of the mental menagerie. 

Live in the spirit of these two Slokas. 
Eradicate anger. Manifest inner spirit- 
ual strength. Realize Sachchidananda 
Atma, Glory unto those who have 
rooted out their anger and attained 
knowledge of the Self I 


Friends will flock round you in affluence. Friends who stand by us in 
adversity are, however, rare. He alone who befriends us when we have fallen on 
evil days is a real friend. A friend in need is a friend indeed, not he who makes 
use of his erudition in grumbling against past wrongs. 

— Bhagavan Vyasadeva. 

Stars twinkle only so long as the sun does not appear in the sky. Even 
so man indulges in sensual pleasures only so long as the light of wisdom does not 
dawn on his mental horizon. 


—Kalir, 



The Philosophy of Sri Jiva Goswami. 


O NE of the reasons why §rl Jiva 
Goswami is not counted among 
the celebrated teachers of 
Vedanta is probably the fact that he 
never wrote a commentary on the 
Brahma-Sutras as did Sankara, Rama- 
nuja and others. If this be the only 
reason, then our attitude towards him 
seems to be wholly unjustifiable. For 
Sri Jiva did not comment on the 
Brahma-Sutras, not because his regard 
for or devotion to the ‘Sutras* was any 
the less than that of Ramanuja or 
Sankara, but because he considered, as 
did most of the Vaisnava teachers before 
him, Sfmad Bhdgavata as the best 
commentary of the Brahma-Sutras ( cf. 

I ). Hence he 
directed his whole attention to Sfimad 
Bhdgavata and wrote a very original and 
illuminating commentary on it, which is 
known as \ih^Kra7na-Sandarbha, Never- 
theless, in his ShaUSandarhha, especially 
in the Bhdgavaia-Sandarhha and 
Paramdtma-Sandarhhat Sri Jiva has 
touched almost all the important Sutras 
of Vedanta and has attempted a sound 
reconciliation between the points of view 
of Sankara and Ramanuja. This he did, 
not by skilfully borrowing or adapting, 
but by bringing out the implications of 
the deepest currents of thought of both 
these great teachers and with outstand- 
ing genius and originality evolving the 
most charming and attractive system of 
thought, known as the Achiniya-hhedd^ 
bhedavdda, which for want of a better 
term may be translated as the “Doctrine 
of Mystic Diversity-in-Unity.** 


By Mahanamabrata Brahmacharit 

No doubt, he was greatly benefited 
by the contributions of the previous 
Acharyas of all schools of Vedantic 
thought; but this fact adds to his merit 
rather than justifying the attitude of 
neglect which the posterity has borne 
towards him. To what extent is San- 
kara indebted to Goudapfida is not the 
question we consider first when wc 
think of his greatness as a philosopher. 
The real greatness of a philosopher 
seems to me to consist in two important 
factors, namely, ( i ) originality of 
subject-matter, and ( ii ) the critical 
method of presentation. Judging from 
these two criteria, any impartial student 
will easily recognize the proper place of 
Sn Jiva Goswami in the hierarchy of 
our ancient and mediaeval philosophers. 
By originality of Sri Jiva, however, I do 
not mean that it was startling or revolu- 
tionary, but that it is something which 
is the outcome of genuine Tapasyd 
( austerity ). By critical approach, again, 

1 do not mean that he spent all his time 
and energy in criticizing others* views, 
but that his presentation is perfectly 
disciplined and highly co-ordinated and 
thoroughly controlled by profound 
sobriety of judgment. To my mind Sri 
Jiva Goswami appears to be the one 
Vedantic Acharya who has brought 
about a harmonious reconciliation be- 
tween theism and absolutism, between 
Brahma and Bhagavan, between Jhdna 
and Wisdom and Love, in a 

very fascinating and at the same time 
perfectly logical way. Unlike the other 
theistic thinkers, Sri Jiva recognized the 
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supreme importance of Unity and 
Identity— there he shook hands with 
Sankara; while, on the other hand, 
unlike Sankara, he valued the empirical 
experiences and the finitude of manifold- 
ness by achieving a happy fusion 
between temporality and Eternity. In 
the few lines that follow I shall very 
humbly try to bring out some of the 
most significant contributions of Sri 
Jiva Goswami to the immortal treasure 
of the great Vedantic thought of our 
country. 

The problem of One and Many is a 
baffling one in all the philosophies of the 
world, and it is pre-eminently so in the 
Vedanta Philosophy. Sankara is com- 
pletely lost in One ( ). To him 
Identity is the Ultimate. Nothing but 
the One exists. Nay, you cannot even 
say that It exists, because It is Exis- 
tence itself. You cannot say that It is 
conscious or that It is blissful; for It is 
Consciousness and Bliss itself. It is 
unqualified, undetermined, because all 
qualifications, all determinations, arc 
limitations. All diversities are falsifica- 
tion of Reality. To the empirical 
existences Sankara attributes a sort of 
second-rate reality for the time being, 
but metaphysically they are non-existent. 
They have no more reality than an 
illusory snake in the rope. This is the 
relation and status of One and Many in 
the philosophy of Sankara. Ramanuja 
criticizes this view of Sankara very 
vigorously. Bare identity, he says, is 
a pure abstraction. The Pure One of 
Sankara is a fiction to Ramanuja. The 
richness of existence, says Ramanuja, 
consists in its manifoldncss. The beauty 
of the One lies in the harmony of the 
Many. Sheer i.Icntity is static, dead. 


unworthy to be called Reality. Reality 
is concrete; It is living. It lives through 
varieties. To Sankara, the many is 
illusory; it is sublated in One. Whereas 
to Ramanuja, many is adjectival to 
Bralima\ ‘many' constitutes the wealth 
of Reality in the form of infinite modifi- 
cations. Hence the name ‘Modified 
Monism* given to his S3^stem. 

Sri JIva Goswami seeks a reconcilia- 
tion between these two apparently 
cotradictory standpoints. He sees with 
true insight that, if the Tuny a state or 
mystic experience is true ( and he has no 
doubt about it ), then perfect identity is 
an unquestionable metaphysical fact. If, 
on the other hand, the religious pursuit 
of the human soul has any significance; 
if seeking for the Beloved Eord Sn 
Krsna is a joy in itself, then manifold- 
ness can by no means be illusory or false. 
In R.anianuja, Sri Jiva sees a deeply 
religious personality; in Sankara, he 
recognizes the profound mystic. Neither 
of them can be less real to him. Sankara 
has sacrificed religious worship to 
mystic calmness; Ramanuja has sacri- 
ficed mysticism to devotional service; 
Sri Jiva recognizes equal value in both. 
But how docs he do it ? Herein lies 
his profundity. 

Sleep and work arc, no doubt, two 
contradictory states in some sense. But, 
nevertheless, wc sleep and we work. 
Neither is less real, neither is less im- 
portant or less necessary for our living. 
In dreamless sleep we renew our vigour, 
in waking state we work and utilize 
that vigour and, when exhausted, wc 
relax and enjoy deep slumber again. 
Next morning we regain our vitality, 
and set to work again. How are these 
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apparently contradictory states reconcil- 
ed in our life ? Not only reconciled 
but very beautifully co-ordinated, since 
they are mutually dependent,— one 
becomes possible and meaningful only 
through the other. What makes this 
possible ? Nay, more than that; not 
only possible, they are indispensable 
for our living. The alternation seems 
to be the very essential nature of our 
life. Life is therefore an alternation — a 
movement — a Sakti, and here Sri Jiva 
finds the key to unlock the entire 
mystery. 

The Brahma — the Reality — must 
have Sakti. It must have a movement. 
It is unchangeable, to be sure, as much 
as I am the identical person throughout 
my life. Brahma is unchangeably 
changing. He is dynamically static. 
Due to the exuberance of joy ( ) 
He moves and through it He realizes 
His own Saktis. This is the Lila of 
/Irahma—'the Sport of the Beloved Lord. 

In mystic transcendence all multi- 
farious relationships lose themselves in 
the serenity of Identity; but even then 
iL is no static Identity but possesses a 
processional character. The Will-to-be- 
niany ( ) is the essential nature of 

Being. Through a sublimated mani- 
foldness is achieved the realization of 
the fullness of Its existence. This is 
the reconciliation of the One and the 
Many— of the mystic quietude of Sankara 
and the self-offering worship of Rama- 
nuja— in the philosophy of Sri Jiva 
fioswami. 

The problem of One and the Many 
docs not, however, confront us only in 
one way. At least in three different 
domains of thought, we have to wrestle 
2 


with the same problem. In psychology, 
in epistemology and in cosmology the 
same problem faces us under diflerent 
terminology. But the supreme consis- 
tency, not only of the philosophy of Sri 
Jiva or that of Ramanuja but of the 
Vedanta philosophy as a whole, lies in 
the recognition of the sameness of 
principles and the identical nature of 
complexities in those three domains, 
on the part of the great teachers of 
the different schools. And so the solu- 
tions advanced were very similar in 
the three fields. Psychologically, we ask 
the relation between the Turly a and 
^^Jagrai states; epistemologically, we 
inquire about the relation between 
Saksj-chaitanya and the objective world. 
Cosmologically, we are perplexed by 
the same issue when we want to solve 
how the evolution of Prakrit is compati- 
ble with Brahma, It was very remarkab- 
ly realized by all the commentators of 
Vedanta philosophy from Sankara to 
Baladeva that, though apparently very 
dissimilar these kinds of controversial 
situations and their implications are 
at bottom one and the same. This, 
among other things, makes for the 
supremacy and uniqueness of the 
Vedanta philosophy amongst all the 
philosophies of the world. 

Sankara would say that, considered 
psychologically, /"rt:/, Si^iapna^ Siimpti 
and Turlya are four distinct realms of 
experiences. The lower one is sublated 
in the next higher, and thus the ultimate 
is reached in Turlya. The lower is not 
transmuted or reconciled in the higher 
but simply left out or rejected as 
falsification or creation of nescience, 
whereas to §ri Jiva they are all within 
one all-inclusive process of a dynamic 
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reality. It is the alternation, the 
swinging:, of experiences that makes 
them all meaningful and the Brahma 
living. 

Considering the same problem 
epistemologically, Sankara would say 
that the jurisdiction of nescience (avidya) 
and that of objectivity are identical in 
area. What can be known as an object 
is not real, and hence the Pure Subject — 
the witness ( Saks! )— the Kutastha 
Chaiianya is the only reality and the 
locus of all objectivit3^ Ram.anuja denies 
Kutastha in the sense of Sankara. 
Whereas Sri Jiva introducing the 
conception of Sakti—the essence of the 
Motive force of Brahma, makes Brahma 
an operating reality instead of a static 
one, and th us places the entire objectiv- 
ity on the on-going process of the self- 
creative Subject. 

The same puzzle, viewed cosnio- 
logically, is the problem of creation. 
Creation is explained, or rather ex- 
plained away, by Sankara as a Vivaria. 
There never was, is, or will be such a 
thing as creation, in the metaphysical 
sense. The Brahma is Akhanda — indivi- 
sible. For ever and ever It exists as One 
and never undergoes any transformation 
whatsoever. Ramanuja, rejecting, as he 
did. Vivaria^ accepted Parimma and 
made the Universe a transformation of 
Brahma^ to which Jlva and Prakrit are 
adjectival, or rather modificatory. Sri 
]iva while accepting Parinama vada, 
the transformation or evolution theory, 
on the one hand, recognizes the supreme 
importance of the Vivarta theory, on 
the other, and therefore preserves the 
value of it in a more modified and 
harmonious fashion by making Prakrit^ 
the Bahiranga Sakti of Brahma. 


[ Vol. 

This point requires further elucida- 
tion. Unlike Ramanuja, §rl Jiva docs 
not make Prakrti an adjectival 
modification of Brahma. According 
to him, Prakrti is VLis Jtahiran^na 
Sakti. She is not in direct toucli 
with Brahma. She is an outer garl), 
associated, but without affectation or 
modification. She does evolve, but not 
as a transformation of Brahma. The 
evolution of Prakrti has as much or as 
little connection with Brahma as the 
sub-conscious habits, tendencies and 
activities of the sympathetic system of 
our body have with our conscious mind. 
Here the relation between the creation 
of Prakrti and Brahma is much li!<»- 
that between Brahma and Ja^at in 
the Vivarta theory of Sankara, but for 
the fact, which is peculiar to all theistic 
thinkers, that, to §r! Jiva, Brahma has :i 
sanction in the form of a glance \;^iksami) 
directed towards her, whereas tin* 
adhisfhCma { underlying substratum or 
focus of illusory experiences ) of Sankara 
has nothing of the sort. 

Between the Jiva ( individual soul ), 
which is a Tat a st ha Sakti, and Brahma, 
Sri Jiva recognizes a relation of modilu d 
transformation, somewhat like that 
between the sun and its rays. I call it 
‘modified’ transformation because it is 
unlike that between milk and curd. 
Each Jiva or monad is an emanation 
and relatively independent. 

Thus we find that Sri Jiva has 
evaluated the merits of both vivaria and 
Parinama. He utilizes the theory of 
modified Vivarta when the relation 
between Brahma and Prakrti is 
question and uses the theory of modified 
Parinama when the relation between 
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Brahma and Jlva ( soul ) is under con- 
sideration. Thus he brings them all 
into a harmonious reconciliation. 

One may doubt here whether this is a 
harmonious reconciliation or simply a 
half-hearted one. This would no doubt 
remain a half-way house if Sri Jiva had 
finished his philosophy here. This is 
the beginning, so to say, of his philos- 
ophy. He then recognizes the trans- 
cendental realm of Existence, where 
again all those theories of Vivaria and 
raritiama have undergone a unique 
refinement. Let us try to have a 
glimpse of that realm of ideal Saktis 
called by Sr! Jiva as Antaranf^rt Saktis. 

We have seen how Sri Jiva found 
a synthesis between religious devotion 
and mystic absorption in the conception 
of the dynamic alternation of the living 
Reality. With a keen vision and deep 
Insight, he then sees that this solution 
of his really makes worship a process 
lliat finds culmination in the conscious- 
ness of identity. This makes all loving 
services ( ) a mere means to the 
end, which is undifferentiated unifica- 
lion. Now, If all the longing and seek- 
ing of the devotee for the Beloved Ivord 
is simply a means that seeks consumma- 
tion in the Identity, then, for one who 
has reached the end, further longing for 
or finding, or loving, the Lord becomes 
meaningless. But Sri Jiva knows 
perfectly well that they are not meaning- 
less. They are means, to be sure; but, 
when the end is attained, they do . not 
cease to be, but cease to he the means. 
They then acquire a new meaning. 
Bri Jiva knew it, because he had seen 
before his very eyes one dynamic person- 
ality whom he believed whole-heartedly 


to be the Identity personified, I mean 
Lord Chaitanya, who is a Bhakta and 
Bhagavan in one. Through Him, he 
realized that Preraa ( Love ) attains a 
new dimension that does not end with 
the identity, but simply begins to 
express itself after it. 

^T\ Jiva has no doubt that there is 
such a thing as Identity-consciousness, 
because Lord Chaitanya is to him a 
vivid illustration of it; but he is equally 
certain of the fact that the identity is a 
step to the realm of eternity, this so- 
called end is the gateway to a new life 
which knows no end. When all the 
manif oldness finds absorption in the 
Brahma, He does not, for that reason, 
become any the less dynamic. Only 
that dynamism acquires a new signifi- 
cance. The calmness of identity attains 
a new dimension, which moves on and 
on as the joy and sweetness of ex- 
perience overflows. This bursting forth 
is still more dynamic, but in quietude 
and serenity it does not cease to be 
static. In the l.inguagc of logic this 
sounds contradictory. And that is why 
Sri Jiva calls it achintya^ i. r, supra- 
logical. One who has it, knows it. He 
knows how the fullness of identity- 
realization has a tremendous motion, but 
unlike all other motions of the universe, 
this has no other end in view, because 
realization has already reached its 
completion. Why, then, this movement 
at all ? Who knows why ? All we can say 
is that it is due to His Anlaran^^a &aklis. 
Theirs is a movement of complete 
freedom. Though all its possibilities are 
exhausted, it still moves and expresses. 
It is an outburst of fullness— an overflow 
of completeness— a swelling forth of 
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Joy—a Lila of Hari-Purusa or Purusot- 
tama. 

This may be called a higher parinama, 
or refined transformation. It is an 
evolution without any potentiality. The 
perfectly static calmness, which lies at 
the base of it, continues to be what it 
is, like the adhisthana ( locus ) of 
Sankara, and so it is refined Vivaria. 
It differs from ordinary transformation 
by virtue of the fact that it is not 
an actualization of any unrealized 
potentiality as all transformations arc. It 
differs from the ordinary theory of Vivaria 
in the fact that what appears on the 
substratum is more real here than the 
substratum itself. To wit, it is a 
mystical supra-illusion where the snake 
is more real than the rope, and hence 
Sri jTva calls it a creation of Yo,sfamaya 
rather than of Maya. This is the Nitya 
/.//rt—ncvcr-ending Sport of Lord Sri 
Krsna, the Eternal player, with His 
eternal Playmates —Sri Radha and the 
Gopis — the Antarani^a ^aktis. This 
entire universe is a reflection of that 
Eternal Sport of that All-sweet Lover. 
Every particle of dust is real inasmuch 
as it participates in that Blissful Sport. 
Every unit of being is an all-joyous 
partner of that never-ceasing flow of 
Sweetness. And the most important 
point to be noted in this connection is 
that everyone can realize that partner- 
ship during this very life and need not 
wait until death, as §ankara would ask 
him to do, for the realization of identity- 
consciousness in his sense. 


Thus we sec that the reconciliation 
of Sn Jiva is not half-hearted but per- 
fectly thorough and complete. It gives 
us a totality of view that brings out the 
real 'spirit of the Brahma^Suiras more 
than all other classical commentaries of 
his predecessors. 

In the “Vedanta Number” of the 
Kalyana-Kalpataru ( Vol. III. No. 1 ) wc 
have in the frontispiece a beautiful tri- 
coloured picture of the Blessed Couple 
( and ) , designated below as 
“Vedanta Personified”. It is Sri Jiva*s 
interpretation of the Vedanta that 
justifies this portrait and its appellation 
more than the classical commentators to 
most of whom that would not be 
“Vedanta Personified” but mere ideal- 
ization of the lower Brahma. 

This fusion of Sankara and Ramanuja, 
of Vivaria and Parinama, once in their 
modified and then in their refined form, 
is known as Achiniya-hhedahhcdavadu, 
since it recognizes the value and 
importance of Unity and Identity ( ) 

as well as of Diversity and Distinction 

), and finds the proper place of all 
in a Living Reality— Bhagavan Sri 
Krsna. 

It is not possible to do justice to 
the charming philosophy of §ri Jiva 
Goswami in a short article like this, and 
what I have humbly and imperfectly 
presented before the reader is only a 
bare outline of it. 



Vedic Monotheism. 

By A. Bcrricdale Keith, D. C. L., D. Litt., LL. D., F, B. A. 


D l?. Anancla K. Coomarnswamy 
has ill recent works stressed the 
idea that in the Ri^veda we find 
already fully realized ideas which most 
occidental scholars believe to have been 
then but in the process of tentative 
formation and expression. He, there- 
fore, from that standpoint adheres to the 
doctrine of the late Professor Bloom fickP, 
who held “that Manira and BrJihmana 
are for the least part chronolofifical 
distinctions; that they represent twt> 
modes of literary activity, and two 
modes of literary speech, which arc 
larjfely contemporaneous... Both forms 
existed tog^ethcr, for aujjht we know, 
from the earliest times; only the redac- 
tion of the Mantra collections seems on 
the whole to have preceded the redac- 
tion of the Brrihmaiias...Thc hymns of 
tlie R,(![vcdfiy like those of the other three 
Vedas, were liturgical from the very 
start. This means that they form only 
a fragment... Later texts and commenta- 
ries may contain the correct explanation.” 
In the same strain he regards the 
Ri^veda as “the last precipitate, with a 
long and tangled past behind it, of a 
literary activity of great and indefinite 
length.” We have a milder form of this 
idea in Professor Franklin KdgcrtonV 
conclusion that “everything contained in 
at least the older Upani.sads, with almost 
no exceptions, is not new to the 

1. Journ, Am. Or. Soc. XV. 144; XXIX. 

288 . 


Upani.sads, but can be found set forth, 
or at least very clearly foreshadowed, in 
the older Vedic texts”. It must be noted 
that Professor TCdgerton’s view does not 
commit himself, or those who accept it 
as in the main sound, to tlie doctrine 
that these ideas belong to the early 
period of the R:/7'rda. All that he says 
is quite compatible with the view that 
there arc to be recognized in that text 
different strata, that which manifests 
advanced philosophical views being 
chronologically later. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy ’, however, is not 
of that opinion, fie reminds ns of the 
view of Professor Jercinias in the ])rcface 
to his AUorirnt alisctirs Gci'ili'skultiir 
that the composition of human nature is 
uniform, and that in the different 
cultures known we find but dialects of a 
single speech of the soul. Tliis is a 
remarkable dictum and a welcome one, 
deserving to be remembered and 
weighed by those who are attracted by 
the specious doctrines of the distinct 
mental capacities of the several races of 
men. It negatives the conception of an 
Aryan race mind, of a Semitic worldview, 
of Chinese or Japane.se mentality as 
something alien to western Tuirope. It 
condemns the placid acceptance, of the 
fundamental inferiority of the black 
man in Africa, and the comforting 
conclusion thence dr.iwn that he is 

;j. Krishnaswami Aiyamjar Commemora- 
tion Volume ( 1930 ), ]>!). 18-25. 


2. Ihid., XXXVI. 197. 
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suited by bis essential nature to act in 
the role assigned to him by General 
Smuts of the worker to fulfil the needs 
of Europeans. But we must not read 
into it the assumption that there is no 
process of progress in evolution of ideas, 
and, while we may agree with the 
principle enunciated by Professor 
jeremias, wc need by no moans agree 
with the view of Dr. Scliarbau^ that the 
depth and grandeur of the theological 
knowledge of the Ri^veda arc in no wise 
inferior to those of the Vedanta. 

Dr. Coomaraswaniy, on the other 
hand, holds that the liturgical Vedic 
incantations take for granted a definite 
philosophy. He cites as a parallel the 
libretto of the Roman Catholic Mass, 
behind which lies the Scholastic philos- 
ophy. The Vedic hymn.s, he insists, 
like the Latin hymns, “are so closely 
wrought, their symbolism is employed 
with such mathematical exactitude 
( Emil Male speaks of Christian symbol- 
ism as a “calculus” ) that we cannot 
possibly suppose that their authors did 
not understand their own words; it is wc 
who misunderstand if we insist on 
reading algebra as though it were 
arithmetic. All that wc can learn from 
literary history is that the doctrines 
which arc taken for granted in the 
Mantras were not perhaps published 
until after a certain amount of linguistic 
change had already taken place; we may 
find some new words, but we do not 
meet with new ideas. It is our own 
fault if we cannot see that Mttravantuau, 
of whom the latter is “the immortal 

1. Lie Idee der Schopfung mder vedischen 
Inter ature, f). . 


brother of the mortal” former, are none 
other than the apara and the para 
Brahma to whom the Upani§ads refer as 
mortal and immortal respectively.” This 
doctrine is reinforced by the view of 
Professor Langdon’ that in relation to 
the Babylonian liturgies there must also 
have existed a “wisdom literature... not 
written, to be repeated in the temples,” 
and by the assumption of another 
scholar-Uhat there existed the conception 
of a single God, whose various aspects 
were not yet considered separate deities 
in the Sumcro-Accadian pantheon. We 
are therefore invited to see “in the 
Brahmanas, Upani.sads, Bhagavadifitd, 
and even in Buddhism nothing but an 
ultimate recension and publication of 
what had always been taught, whether 
to initiates or in those circles the exist- 
ence of which is implied by the Brahmo- 
dya form of many hymns, and by such 
Brahmans as that one who in RV. X. 
71, 11 is referred to as expounding the 
lore of genesis ( ).** 

Thi.s is prim a facie attractive, a ml 
it may be compared with the efforts 
made by several modern scholars to 
revive the idea that even among tlie 
most primitive peoples there may be 
discovered as a fundamental element a 
monotheism quite distinct from, and in 
time prior to, polytheistic degradation of 
ideas But that theory has been severe- 
ly handled by many moderate critics 
such as Professor Karsten'*, and there 

2. Tammuz and Ishtar, p. II, 

3. Frankfort: Irag, I, 47. 

4. Tlht Origins of Eeligion contains a 
carefully reasoned refutation of the various 
developments of the conception of primitive 
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are serious difficulties in the way of 
adopting the views of Dr. Cooraaraswamy 
as demanding our adherence. We are, 
of course, perfectly entitled to hold the 
view of Dr. Cooniaraswamy; we are 
dealing with matters which do not admit 
of full proof in any sense, and those who 
accept the principle of primitive mono- 
theism in the nature of things cannot be 
confuted. But, on the other hand, we arc 
entitled to argue that neither they nor 
Dr. Coomaraswamy are in a position to 
command our assent; for there are 
arguments against their views which 
they do not overcome. 

The very statement that we may 
find new words in the later texts, but 
not new ideas, suggests doubt. Words 
and ideas are so closely linked that 
we can hardly doubt that the appear- 
ance of a new word often indicates the 
emergence of a new idea. Professor 
Oldenberg has traced the evolution of 
language in this regard through the 
Brahmana literature, and the psychologi- 
cal terminology of the Buddhist texts 
supports the view, a priory probable, 
that a new term gives us the existence 
of an idea not at an earlier date fully 
appreciated. Further, there are many 
reasons of linguistic usage, of grammar, 
of syntax, and of metre to suggest that 
those Ilgvcdic hyintis such as the 
nrahmodyas, which admittedly contain 
the more recondite Vedic conceptions of 
the underlying unity of the universe, 
are chronologically later than those 

monotheism. Its arguments are not of 
equal weight, but they prove many woak- 
uossos in the doctrines of the supporters 
of the theory. 


hymns which are essentially liturgical. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy knows of these 
arguments, and indeed alludes to 
“familiar passages, often dismissed as 
‘lateV’ including RV. I, IM, 46; but 
he docs not answer the arguments of 
those who assign that famous hymn 
to a late date. They do not reach this 
conclusion solely on the ground of 
its philosophical content, hut hy the 
other criteria above suggested. Unless 
these arguments arc effectively refuted, 
we arc entitled to say that the high 
doctrines taught in the hymn have prima 
fade a right to be suspected as later in 
date than the non-philosophical doc- 
trines of those hymns which by the 
criteria above mentioned arc ranked 
as early. 

Nor is the argument weakened by 
the comparison with the Roman Catholic 
.Mass. There is no parallel here to a 
collection of Latin hymns partly non- 
philosophical, partly philosophical, with 
linguistic and metrical criteria suggest- 
ing different dates. What we do find 
is that the ritual and libretto of the Mass 
contain elements part derived from 
pre-Christian religious beliefs, part 
specifically Christian. So far as the 
parallel goes, it helps us to believe that 
ill the R^veda we find elements which 
are prior to the philosopliical specula- 
tions of the Brnhmanas, and elements 
which are contemporaneous therewith. 
That the R'^veda was redacted, as we 
have it, in a time when Brahmanical 
theosophy was in process of development, 
there can really be no doubt. But one 
point may be stressed to remind us of 
change in ideas on a vital question. 
There is not a single clear reference in 
the Ri^veda to the doctrine of transmi- 
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^ration ( to use a familiar term ) as it is 
taught ill the Upani^sids. If this is the 
case, then we have the clear proof of 
development of ideas, and we need not 
feel constrained to believe that behind 
the Vedic hymns as a whole lay the 
profound theosophy which some of them 
contemplate. We may remain steadfast 
in our belief that the human spirit 
progresses in the revelation of the 
essence of reality. 

There seems to me nothing in Dr. 
Cooniaraswamy’s views to carry the 
matter further. We have the testimony 
of Yaska in the Nirnkia ( VII. 4 ) of 
the various gods as sub-members 
( ) of the one essence ( 

), and the equally emphatic view 
of the BrhaddcvaKi ( 1. TO-'I ), which 
tells us that the deities receive a diver- 
sity of names according to the distribu- 
tion of their spheres ( ). 
We need not trouble whether Yaska 
and Saunaka were pantheistic or monist 
in outlook; their business is other than 
philosophical, and neither, so far as his 
work goes, contributes to our knowledge 
of this matter. Nor need we dwell on 
the parallels adduced from the Summa 
Theolo^^ica of the great Christian phi- 
losopher St. Thomas Aquinas or from 
Plotinus. We admit at once that the 
Atharvaveda and the Prahmanas prove 
the e.xistence of the conception of the 
identity of the first principle with all 
its powers. But the whole question is 
quite a dilTerent one. Is this philosophi- 
cal doctrine implied throughout the 
whole of the R^veda, as Dr. Coomara- 
swamy believes ? Or is it not rather a 
new element supervening on earlier 
ideas of a simp.er character ? 


Dr. Coomaraswamy adduces some of 
the most conspicuous of the Vedic texts 
in which the identity of the one and 
the many is categorically affirmed, but he 
adds that, even if none of these explicit 
statements were available, “th<^ law 
expressed in them could have been in- 
dependently deduced from an analysis 
of the functions attributed to the various 
powers; for, although these functions are 
characteristic of particular deities, they 
are never entirely peculiar to any one of 
them.” This use of the phenomenon, 
which Max Muller styled henotheism, 
is ingenious, but signally unconvincing. 
Its author seems to contend that, be- 
cause the seers ascribed from time to 
time to one deity the powers that they 
at times or other seers ascribed to other 
deities, they must have believed in 
the integral multiplicity ( )of 
R^'veda^ III. 5'}. This argument 
seems wholly untenable. To say that 
a man’s assertions should logically lead 
him to realize and enunciate an impor- 
tant philosophical doctrine is very 
dillcTcnt from proving that he ever took 
the logical step. Here in fact we are 
again face to face with a fundamental 
conflict of ideas: to Dr. Coomaraswamy, 
the earliest Indian seer whose hymn is 
preserved in the Ri^^veda was capable of 
discovering an important metaphysical 
theory, a view which to many of us is a 
very implausible hypothesis especially 
when we reflect how at the present day 
and in many religions the enlightened 
votaries seem often wholly to miss the* 
implications of their beliefs. What 
exactly was felt by those seers who 
identify gods in their addresses, or 
regard one god as becoming another, 
we cannot be certain. Some may have 
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been votaries of integral multiplicity, 
others may have been quite unaware 
of the problem. The latter were proba- 
bly in the majority. There are only a 
few definitely philosophical hymns in the 
J{gveda^ Sind they give, not the impres- 
sion of the clear grasping of the funda- 
mental doctrine, but earnest strivings 
to realize what was eluding these early 
seekers after truth. The true ]>icture 
which seems to emerge is of an elaborat- 
ed ijolytheism on which supervened the 
insight of some great minds which per- 
ceived that all the manifold of gods and 
men must represent an underlying 
unity, which, as one at least recognized, 
transcended the whole of the known 
universe ( Riivcda^ X. yo. 3 ). 

The difference of view mentioned 
above is illustrated by the normal 
treatment of the minor god Hhaga, anil 
that of Dr. Coomaraswamy. To him, 
Bhaga, later Bhagavaii, is not a personal 
name, but rather a general designation 
of the active power in any of his as- 
pects, as the “Free Giver”, t)T “Sharer- 
out”, who makes his Bliaktas participate 
in his riches. These riches can be only 
the aspects of his essence, for assuredly 
we cannot think of deity as possessing 
anything more than what he himself is\ 
“sharing out himself, he fills these 
worlds full” ( ). 

It is admitted that this dictum 
is from an Upanisad te.\t ( Maitfi 
Up- VI. 2 (\ ), but the concept is asseited 
to be Vedic. But tbe J\i!vt:da does 
not appear to bear out this dictum. 
Wc find a god Bhaga, who is generous, 
and gives boons ( RV. V. 46, 
6). In II. 17. 7, addressed to Indra, lie 
is asked as Bhaga to give the boon 


( ) whereby the wv)i n-out body is 
restored. The Vi.swe Hevrih arc said 
to paiticipalc in the deity of Agiii ( 1. 
f'8. .3; cf. VIII. yy. 3 ). But nothing 
more is said, and the' prayer at 
dawn ( ^■^ VII. 81. 2 ) liardly 

means “May we he associated in 
participation”, l)nt rather simply “May 
we share what is given as bounty”. That 
the ])oiinty is particij)alion in llie essence 
of the god seems wholly imaginary. We 
today may not be able, in onr philos- 
ophical moods, to think of deity as 
possessing any more than what he 
himself is. But this is assuredly not the 
idea of millions of present-day Christians, 
nor need we attribute any such refine- 
ment to the ancient Indians; if we may 
not cL'iini to be more advanced in 
civilization than they were, we at least 
are not compelled to attribute to them 
an inconceivable superiority in religious 
conception to tlie views of tJie pn sent 
day. Those who prayed for a sliarc in 
boons were assuredly not thinking of 
])arlicipatioii in the divine essence. They 
were like many people to-day, who pray 
for material blessings, and some of whom, 
as their advertisements in the press 
attest, e.xpress their belief tint by the 
intercession of some saint tlieir wishes 
have been fill filled by God. 

I see, therefore, no reason to suppose 
that the e,ive.s us the idea of 

/>’//i7/[7/’as “the act iff jiarticipation'’ in the 
divine es.sence,()r of P.Jfnkta as the partici- 
pant who shares in the gift. Nor do 1 
believe that in the cone - ption of Bhaga we 
can find a solution of the vexed problem 
of the origin of the Jihakii movement. 
That origin has always seemed to me to 
be quite obvious and simple. It arises 
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from the attitude of the normal Vedic 
Indian to his God, which I believe to 
have been one, not of fear, but of trust 
and devotion. With the jjrowth of 
civilization and of knowledge the 
idea of Bhakti doubtless gained 
much in breadth and depth, for 
religion in my view is not static 
but dynamic; but, as I many years 
ago contended as against Sir George 
Grierson, it has never seemed to me in 


the slightest degree necessary to assume 
that Bhakti was foreign to the Indian 
spirit and had to be introduced by 
votaries of the Christian faith. With 
the deepening of religious and philos- 
ophical insight doubtless there /develops 
the idea of the participation of the 
worshipper in the divine essence, but 
there is nothing in the Rgveda to prove 
that such a conception of Bhakti then 
was prevalent. 


The Mystic call of the Murali. 


It was a charming night. 

The moon was shining bright 
Her molten silver rays 
Graced the Earth-surface. 

The moaning sound of breeze 
Then began to cease. 

The airy sprites alight 
Unto the depths of Night. 

In the celestial heights 
There gleamed the twinkling lights 
And stray ethereal clouds 
Formed their silvery shrouds. 

It was a sandy plain 

Of the Yamuna’s banks divine; 

Far off unto the still 
Moonlight rolled the rill. 

Afloat on the airy main, 

Comes soft the Murali’s strain; 
Brighter than Moonshine 
Peeps in, the face divine. 


The stars forget to twinkle, 

The waters cease to wrinkle. 

As Ki sna’s bamboo’s note 
Sails over the still remote. 

The caverns far, resound; 

Dance reptiles underground; 

As Ki sna’s bamboo’s sound 
Sinks down the still profound. 

The cow-boys sleeping run, 

The maidens with their men, 

As Krsna’s Mystic Flute 
Rings through the misty mute. 

The cows in herds do crawl. 
Drawn by the mystic call. 

As Krsna’s magic note 
Soars up the still remote. 

The birds from torpor wing 
Towards the Maya’s King, 

For the Murali’s mystic call 
Is for the Soul in one and all 1 
PEACE !1! 

— Samananda. 



Jivatma 


certain gentleman addressed the 
following questions to me: — 
What do we understand by the 
word J“iva ? How does the Jlva pass 
from one body to another, and, if Jlva 
and Aima are synonymous terms and 
Atma is free from worldly tics ( ) and 
motionless ( ) how can it trans- 
migrate ? 

An attempt will be made to answer 
these questions in the following lines 
according to our poor lights. 

That portion (^5T)of the Ultimate 
Reality ( ), also known by the name 
of Cosmic Soul or Oversoul 

( qnnw ), which is pure ( ) or untaint- 
ed by A'fayii ( Cosmic Illusion ) is called 
Aima ( Spirit ). When united with Maya 
and its evolutes, this Aimil is called by 
the name of J7va ( the individual soul ). 
It is only when the Aima is associated 
with Prakrit ( Primordial Matter ) and 
its seventeen evolutes* that it assumes 
the title of J7va. That portion of the 
Oversoul which is altogether pure cannot 
be conceived as coming and going: it is 
stainless like the sky and is uniformly 
present everywhere at every time. It 
appears as going and coming only when 
united with a body. The coming into 
existence and dcfunction of a physical 

* The soventoen ovolutos of Prakriti 
are the five vital airs ( ), the ten organs 
( ), the Mind ( ) and the Intolloct 
(1%). 


By jayadayal Goyandka. 

body is assigned to the Aima and thus 
it is conceived as coming and going. 
Just as the birth and death of a body 
are figuratively attiilmled to ih * . ///;/«?, 
even so the transmigration of the subtle 
body ( ) ;ifter the defunction of the 
physical body, which is c.'illed death in 
common parlance, is also, really speak- 
ing, only apparent ( ). The Aima 
being motionless, cannot migrate, no 
matter whether it is associated with the 
gross or the subtle body, just as the 
removal of an earthen jar (^-) from 
one place to another do s not entail a 
corresponding motion in the ether inside 
the jar ( ). Altlioiigli the analogy 
of ether docs not at>ply to the 

Aima in all its bearings, there being no 
belter analogy fovllicoming, we have to 
fall back on this analogy in order to 
elucidate this point. 

It may be asked here: If the Aima 
docs not migrate in reality but only 
appears as moving, why is it sought to 
rid oneself of transmigration, and why, 
again, do the scriptures as well as saints 
and holy men exhort us to do so; and, 
lastly, who is it that experiences pleasure 
and pain resulting from this apparent 
transmigration ? To this our reply is 
that even though the Pure Self is, really 
speaking, devoid of motion, it is the 
J7vaima which experiences pleasure 
and pain, and that is why we are called 
upon to transcend the same. It is due 
to our ignorance of the real nature of 
transmigration that the Jlvaima associat- 
ed with the body has been recognized 
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as the experiencer ( ) of pleasure and 
pain: 

3*Wlf(Sc7 ?T^?T?fTf^r5RTg II 

( GVa XIII. 2! ) 

“The spirit, when seated in Matter 
alone, enjoys all objects of the nature 
of the three Gnnas ( qualities ) born of 
Matter; attachment to the qualities is 
the cause of his births in pood and evil 
wombs.” 

It should be remembered in this 
connection that pleasure and pain 
can neither accrue to the Pure S df 
which has no connection with Prakrit 
and its c volutes, nor to the inner sense 
(the Mind), which is insentient 
They are experienced only when the 
Spirit— (//?», ) is seated in Prakrit, 

Some are of opinion that pleasure, 
pain, etc. arc the csssential character- 
istics of the Mind,— that they 

have alwa 5 \s existed therein and must 
continue to exist in future as well; but 
this view is not correct. Tliey arc not 
the essential characteristics of the Mind; 
they are only its modifications or morbid 
conditions ( ) and can be increased 

or decreased, nay, even destroyed, by 
practice of discipline of the mind. If 
anyone calls these modifications by the 
name of Dharma^ there is no harm; but 
it should not be understood that Mind is 
the experiencer of pleasure and pain, 
joy and grief, etc. The Mind, Intellect, 
Chiiia (the cogitative faculty) and 
Ahankara ( ego ), etc., being insentient, 
cannot be the doers or the enjoyers. 
They are evolutes of Maya and the 
Aniahkarana or the heart is their seat. 
Hence it is the Piirusa associated with 
Maya that is tlu- enjoyer, 


The feeling of pleasure and pain 
cannot disappear so long as the contact, 
born of ignorance, of this sentient Atma 
with the bodies, does not cease. It is 
only when the Atma gets dissociated 
with Prakrit and established in itself 
that it is fulfilled and liberated. Maharsi 
Pataujali also has expressed the same 
view in his Yoi^a-Shiras, 

Now let us consider what brings 
about this contact of Aima with Prakrit. 
Maharsi Pataujali says that it is Avidya 
( Nescience ) — 

( Yo^a-Shtras IT. 24 ) 

It is the cessation of this Avidya 
that dissociates the Aitna from Prakrit 
and establishes it in itself and then only 
it is rid of pleasure and ])ain. The 
cessation of Avidyh is brought about 
by the knowledge of Reality ( ). 

This knowledge of Reality consists in 
the correct knowledge of Lswara ( God ), 
Mayii and the evolutes of Maya, Lord 
§ri Krsna says: — 

d mg: ^Rf dte: II 

mi m ftfe viRcT I 

W II 
I 

& q^ii 

( Gtia XIII. 1-2, 34 ) 

“This body, O son of Kunti, is called 
the P'ield; that which knoweth it is 
called the Knower of the Field by the 
sages. 

“Understand Me as the Knower of 
the Field in all Fields, O descendant of 
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Bharata. Wisdom as to the Field and 
the Knower of the Field, that is to say, 
of Prakrit with its modifications and 
Piiru^a^ that, in My opinion, is the 
wisdom. • 

“They who in this way perceive with 
le eye of wisdom the difference between 
tlie Field and the Knower of the Field, 
iind the way to liberation of beings from 
Prakrit as well as its modifications, they 
go to the Supreme.** 

From the above exposition it can be 
understood that it is the Aima associat- 
ed with Prakrit and its evolutes that is 
known by the name of J'lvaima and it is 
this association of Aima with Prakrit 
which makes it appear as coining and 
going. How docs the Jlva pass from 
one womb to another according to its 
Karinas, is a diircrent question and has 
been dealt with at full length in a 
previous article published in the 
“Vedanta Number** under the caption 
“The Secret of Karma,*’ which may be 
referred to in this connection. It has 
been stated above that it is true wisdom 
( ^^STR ) which severs our connection 
with Maya and the nature of this true 
wisdom has also been pointed out above. 
The next question that comes before 
us is, how is this true wisdom to be 
acquired ? Srlmad PhagavadiTiia pre- 


scribes three principal methods of 
acquiring true wisdom, viz., ( 1 ) Jhana- 
yof:a^ or the Path of Knowledge, ( 2 ) 
Karmayoi:a, or the Path of Action, and 
( 3 ) Bhaktiyor^a^ or the Path of Devotion. 
Jhanayoi:a has been expounded in 
verses 40 to 55 of Chapter XVIII, Karma- 
yojira in verses 39 to 53 of Chapter II, 
and Bhaktiyoiia in verses 2 to 20 of 
Chapter XII of this book. One should 
carefully go through tlicsc expositions. 
Worship of the Supreme Dord, also 
called the Cosmic Soul or the Ultimate 
Reality, and true knowledge of His 
nature arc equally i cfiuisitc in all the 
three Paths. Of course, the mode of 
worship and the nature of knowledge is 
different in each case. Those who tread 
the Path of Knowledge worship the 
Cosmic Soul as non-different from the 
worshi])])cr, whereas the followers of the 
Paths of Action and Devotion worship 
Him primarily as a distinct entity. In 
the Path of Devotion Hhakti is pre- 
dominant and Karma, is secondary, 
while in Karmayoi:a Karma is predomi- 
nant and Bhakti\^ .secondary. 

To adopt and pursue any of these 
three paths, according to one’s taste and 
capacity, in order to acquire true 
Knowledge, which frees one from the 
coil of mortality, is the foremost duty 
of man. 



True Reform. 

IND you, it is the Lord Him- 
self who stniids revealed in 
the form of the universe. It 
is the blissful Siva who is enactiiijf 
manifold Lilfis in the foriu of so many 
Jivas. Therefore hate none; insult no 
one; never wish harm to anyone. 
Remember: if you ever harm anyone 
through a selfish motive, or hurt his 
feelings, 3^011 will hurt the fetdings of 
the T^ord Himstdf. You may spend any 
amount of time in praying to the Lord 
in a sequestered corner; but, so long as 
you go on smiting the Lord, who dwells 
in all creatures, for your selfish ends. He 
can never accept your worship. 

Respect all; wish well of all; treat 
all lovingly; sink all differences, so far 
as the Atwa is concerm d, and make 
obeisance to all. This docs not mean 
that you should do awa^^^ with all those 
distinctions which arc essential for 
carrying on worldly transactions. Never 
look upon a wicked fellow as an emanci- 
pated saint {J’ivanmvhta Mahatma). 
If you take an ignorant fool for an 
erudite scholar and listen to his advice, 
you will bring ruin to yourself. If, on 
the other hand, you take a learned man 
for a fool and do not heed his advice, 
you will be deprived of his wisdom. 
Hate sin; take up the cudgel against 
immoderation; wage war with atrocious 
acts; give a snub to evil thoughts; kill 
agnosticism; keep aloof from those who 
suffer from these ills, but never hate 
them, looking upon them as your own 
selves. Ti^*at them as non-different 


from yourself in reality, but observe 
necessary difference in ybur worldly 
dealings. 

Regard no one as mean, fallen or 
sunk in the morass of sin; mind you, the 
same Lord who dwells in the hearts of 
saints and seers is seated in the heart 
of him whom you regard as depraved, 
degraded and sinful. Extend your love 
to all; be s^nn pathetic towards all. Ho 
not revile any one nor listen to tlic 
censure of anyone. An aspirant should 
not bear to hear the censure of any one. 
If 3'ou are so keen on hearing the 
censure of anyone, listen to your own 
censure and, if at all you find it necessary 
to condemn anyone, condemn yourself 
trulv. 

Love all in a disinterested way; 
mend the character of others; elevate 
others by dint of your love. If your 
conduct is ideal, you will be able to 
raise your fallen brother by dint of your 
selflf’ss love. Mind you, selfless love 
coupled with astaiiile.ss conduct exercises 
a great power. 

Do not regard anything as evil 
simply because you do not like it; nor 
.should you try to dcmoH.sh it. Never 
believe that you have fully mended 
yourself, that all that you believe and 
])rofcss is beneficial for others and that 
your views are not open to correction. 
So long as one’s mind is swayed by lihes 
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and dislikes, his judgment cannot be 
altogether free from error. Never 
regard yourself as superior to others and 
thus give way to pride. If you give 
yourself up to pride, mind you, you will 
surely fall. •Tliereforc, first look into 
your own faults, mend them, and then 
try to mend others. 

Do not take the monopoly of reform. 
Nor should you inllict your own views 
on others, taking them to be wholly 
beneficial. It is possilile, what you take 
to l)c true reform may not l)c really so 
and may only appear to you as such 
through a sort of infatuation, or the 
situation in which you stand, or your 
own selfishiK'ss or prejudice. Heware 
lest you destroy instead of mending a 
thing. Reform, moreover, docs not lie 
in your own h.inds. The real reformer 
is the Tyord Himself who eternally goes 
on reforming the world through the 
alternate process of destruction and 
creation. The reform carried out by 
the Lord, who is the disinterested friend 
of all creatures and is omniscient and all- 
powerful, must necessarily be benefi- 
cent in the long run and all of us have lo 
accept it p(‘rforce, even though we may 
not like it through infatuation. 


The Lord is all-blissful; He is our 
greatest well-wisher and omniscient, and 
hiiows in what particular act lies <>ur 
welfare. Therefore, welcome all that 
fie ordains for us; accept it cheerfully 
ana reverentially. Relish the flavour of 
nectar in the poison He ofTcrs you 
with His own hands. Behold in the 
sword lifted by Him an image of perfect 


tranquility; obtain a vision of final 
beatitude in the discus called Sudarsana, 
which has been blessed by the touch of 
His divine hands, and attain immortality 
through death received at His auspicious 
h inds. Behold Him as bodily present 
in all His auspicious dispensations. 

Life is so short that one can ill 
allbrd to waste his time in idle gossip and 
censure of others. You should get no 
lcisun‘ from the work of self-improvc- 
meiit. Of course, you must bear in 
mind that you ean never imiuovc yourself 
or do good to yourself by bringing about 
llie downfall of others, by harming 
others. Your welfare lies in that very 
act which is conducive of others* good. 
Never wish harm to others, much less 
actually h irm others, through ignorance, 
•it least f«T the saki‘ of your own welfare. 
Nay, do good lo others through your 
own hai 111, if that he possible, with the 
firm belief that one who docs good to 
others c.an never c »mc to grief in the 
end. 

+• * + + 

Wliat you should h.- afraid of is sin, 
pride, meiiin or sens * of niiiieiicss, desire, 
sorrow, anger, greed, honour, praise, 
reputation, a'lor.itioii, leadership, precep- 
lorship, priesthood or religious leader- 
ship, lilli-s, s«>cieties and coniinittecs, 
licentiousness, wantoniiess, arbitrary 
acts, thraldom of senses, attachment to 
sensual pleasures, luxuries and love of 
pleasures, sensuality, love of controversy, 
idle gossip, censure of others, others’ 
property and others’ wives, and avoid 
these as far as possible. 
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On attaining success in an under- 
taking, do not attribute it to your 
efforts. You are only an instrument. 
On receiving applause for success, do 
not get elated. It is a general rule that 
the world bestows praise and offers 
congratulations on success and condemns 
and censures us on failure. If you get 
elated on hearing words of praise to-day, 
you will have to weep on hearing 
censure tomorrow. No one is always 
successful or otherwise. 


Do not perpetrate an evil act 
intentionally; do not cherish an evil 
intention; and do not grieve if Uie 
consequences are unwelcome. Even so 
perform a noble deed according to your 
best lights and have good intentions; 
the fruit lies in the hands of God. You 
should do your part of work. Do not 
indulge in the vain attempt of altering; 
the Divine dispensation. This is true 
reform. 

biva 


A Dialogue. 


RE you feeling thirsty? Do you 
want to quench the thirst by 
glassfuls of pure, drinking 
water ? If so, go back; retrace your steps. 
You have a lake brimming with water 
in your own village. The water of that 
lake is very sweet, as sweet as nectar. 
Drink it to your heart's content. 
Did you not catch sight of that 
lake ? That is why you have come 
so far away from your home and 
are still running in quest of water. 
Halt ! Do not proceed further. Strange 
that you do not heed my words even 
now and are still moving on ! Do you 
expect to get water there ? Look here, 
corpses of a number of thirsty and 
ignorant fools who were led astray from 
their village like yourself and were 
deluded into this region are rotting over 
there. There is a huge pile of them I 
You will also meet the same fate ! You 
will be parched to death 1 There is no 
trace of water here. The burning rays 



By Hanumanprasad PodJar. 

of the midday sun arc causing this optic 
illusion to you. You have come so far 
away from your home I Did you get a 
single drop of water on the way ? No 
doubt, you caught a glimpse of water 
from a long distance and will nut lose 
sight of it for a long time to come. 01 
course, the faithcr you run, the fartlier 
will it recede and you will never be able 
to get hold of it. How can you get it 
when it does not exist at all ? When you 
arc exhausted and get out of breath 
while running, you will drop down. 
Parcliing thirst, on the one hand, and 
scorching rays of the sun, combined 
wilh fatigue, on the other, will render 
you unconscious and take the very life 
out of you. Therefore, dear brother, 
listen to my advice and turn bach. 
Come along, I shall conduct you to your 
village very quickly. Look here, come 
this way; the route by which you came is 
very long. If you follow the route which 
I am going to tell you, you will teach 
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your home in no time. You will be 
gratified to drink the nectar-like water 
of the lake in your own village. Your 
thirst wilj be quenched and quenched 
for ever. Come away, retrace your steps.” 

A saint was administering the above 
advice to a weary traveller who had 
lost his way. Another Sadhu, who was 
hearing the above exhortation, addressed 
his disciple in the following way: — 

“Look here, he who seeks happiness 
in this world docs not get it even after 
wandering from one womb to another. 
He is not satisfied even on attaining the 
position of Indra, the Ruler of the three 
worlds. Happiness always runs ahead 
of him. Kven on proceeding further, he 
meets with the same unrest and 
unhappiness. Happiness exists in your 
own self, in your own Atma. He alone 
who recognizes this fact and drinks 
deep at this fountain-head of nectar 
becomes happy and satisfied.” 

“O you mad dog ! why arc you 
chewing this bone ? You had better 
knock at the door of some charitably- 
minded householder. There you will 
get a piece of dry bread, which will 
iiucnch your hunger and bring you 
satisfaction. Ihit you would not listen to 
me: you want blood 1 O fool! just imagine 
whose blood is that which is giving you 
so much pleasure. Where has it come 
from ? Do you think this bone contains 
blood ? It is absolutely dry. TJie blood 
is coming from your own gums, which 
have been scratched by being rubbed 
against the bone and you are relishing 
it through ignorance. The blood exists 
in your own body. What a fool you are 


to squeeze out your own blood and suck 
it 1 Leave this bone or else it will make 
a scratch in your gums and give you 
much trouble. As for blood, you have 
got plenty of it in your own body.” 

Hearing this, the Sadhu addressed 
his disciple as follows: — 

“My darling ! the pleasure that one 
feels on a particular sense coming in 
contact with its object, docs not, really 
speaking, inhere in that object. All 
sensc-obiects, like the bone in the mouth 
of the dog, are painful and injurious by 
nature. Happiness inheres in your own 
self and is non-diiTcrent from you. When 
the mind becomes steady for the time 
being on the acfiuisition of a desired 
object, an image of the Self, which is 
blissful in nature, is reflected on it. The 
happiness coming from the Self appears 
in the form of a sensual pleasure, just as 
the blood coming out of the gums of a 
dog appears through ignorance as 
coming from the bone. Hence you 
should regard the experience of pleasure 
derived from sense-olijects as illusory 
and enjoy the bliss arising out of the 
Self.” 

Ciovind said to his wife, “Rukmini, 
fetch me some gold from tlr; iron safe.” 

There is not a bit of gold in 
the safe. 

Govind... Yon have not bid adieu to your 
senses, I believe. There is plenty 
of gold in the safe and you say 
there is none. 1 wantonly as much 
as is required for making a ring. 

Wonderful indeed ! I say, 
there is not an ounce of gold in the 
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siifc. If you want to have a ring, 
you should it from the bazaar. 
When there is no gold with us, 
where am 1 to get it from ? 

Govind ,..K\\ riglil, let me have the key; 
I shall presently take out as much 
gold as you want. 

Rukmini readily handed over the 
key to her husband and eagerly waited 
to see by what feat of necromancy he 
would produce gold where there is none. 
Govind opened the safe and took out 
from the heap of ornaments lying there 
a broken ring of an old pattern. He 
then locked the safe and handed the key 
back to Rukmini. Rukmini chided her 
husband for disbelieving her and wanted 
to know if what she said was not correct. 
Govind showed her the gold ring and 
asked if it was not gold. 

/^ 7 />i 7 ;//wi... Surely not; it is a ring. 

Yes, they call it a ring; but that 
is its name. Again, it is circular: 
that is its shape. Rut it is gold all 
the same; is it not ? 

Rukmi)ii...^Q\s can you call it gold ? It is 
obviously a ring and requires no 
proof. 

Govind,.,^ right. While it had not yet 
assumed the shape of a ring, what 
did you call it ? 

7 ... Surely it was gold then. 


Supposing you melt it now, 
what would you call it then ? 
/?//Z7«7«7... Nothing else but gold. 

6’^r'///r/...Well, just consider whether it 
is not gold even at the present 
moment. 

course, it is gold; but we 
call it a ring. 

Gozfind...V^c call it a ring only because 
it is circular in shape. If we just 
melt it and change it into a nose- 
pin, what would you call it ? 

RtikmtH~f...k nose-pin, of course. 

<7^;77V///...Will it no longer remain gold, 
then ? 

AV//l7//7»/7... Indeed it will; only its name 
and f('rm will be changed. 

That’s all. Name and form 
alone make for the difference in 
ornaments and .iccouiit for their 
diverse uses. Of course, every one 
of them is gold. 

Quite so; I now understand 
what you say. 

Hearing this discourse of Govind 
and Rukmini, the Sadhu said to his 
tlisciple, “Look here, this world 
consisting of name and form is super- 
imposed on God, who is the substratum 
( ) of all and pervades all eternally. 
This is what they call Divine Knowledge 



What does Vedanta signify to a modern mind ? 

By V. Subrahmanya Iyer. 


W itHAT little I have been able to 
grasp of the teachings of 
Vedanta, I entirely owe to my 
most revered Guru, Sri Sachcliidananda 
Sivabhinava Narasimha Bharati Swami, 
the late Jagadguru of Sringeri, who, 
while in his mortal body, was held in 
the highest esteem, even outside India, 
as one of the real Jnanis of our own 
times, at whose feet I had the invaluable 
privilege of sitting as a pupil and to 
whose feet I bow again mentally. 

It was he who drove into my heart 
three unforgettable lessons, the three 
objects of Vedanta:— 

( i ) Vedanta seeks the perfect 
happiness or well-being of all that 
exists— the entire universe— 

(ii) Vedanta is never in conflict 
with any other school of idiilosophy 
or religion ( Avirnddha ). 

(iii) Vedantic truth has no room 
in it for dispute with others* beliefs or 
views ( Avivada ). And it does not seek 
victory over any other person or system 
in the world; for it regards all views as 
only its parts or limbs ( ’ ). 

Accounts of Vedanta have been 
given to the world a thousand times 
already. And there is, it may be said, 
nothing new to add to the truth stated 
*n them, and there is no need for 
multiplying the summaries in existence. 
Rut the fact that it has been, and has 
had to be, presented in so many different 
ways by so many men in the past shows 


that the ever-changing world demands 
fresh descriptions to suit the culture or 
enlightenment of the times and the grow- 
ing or changing powers of men’s com- 
prehension. There is at the present day 
a new outlook conscciucnt on the fusion 
of the ancient Kastern culture with the 
present-day Western cullnre. Further 
this age is characterized as pre-eminent- 
ly scientific. An attempt is therefore 
made hero to approach Ved.inta from 
this ‘Modern’ stand iu)inL. 

The term ‘V^edfmta’ has been in- 
terpreted in a variety of ways in the 
ICast as well as in the West. To most 
men it signifies ndigion or theology. 
To some it consists of scholastic dis- 
putations. Those that are tired of these 
believe lliat Ved.inta means mystic 
experience, Yogio Sam?idh\ or some 
visions obtained through the grace of 
superior beings. But, as the word itself 
ini])lies, Vod.anta is the end, not merely 
of Veda but of knowledge in general. 
It seeks that l.nowlcdge on which all 
knowledge is based In 

other words, it comprehends all liuman 
knowledge and cx]HTience which is 
termed p]iilnso])hv. Religion, tlicology, 
scholasticism, mvsticism ( arts 

and science are its factors or steps 
leading to the goal ( a?//a ). Naturally 
under each of them there arc numerous 
subsidiarv steps suited to the innumera- 
ble varieties of tastes ( mr/fi), knowledge 
(Jliaua), capacities (SCimarthya \ etc. 
of men. Though tlie largest number 
rest satisfied with the rrltanits stage 



and believe that to be the end (Vedanta), 
yet it is not intended here to enter into 
reiigion,^.^?, the meditations (UpasanOs), 
forms of worship, rituals and their sig- 
nificance; nor into theology, i. the 
beliefs and the traditions regarding 
the nature of the Spirit, its past and 
future, including heavens and hells, 
good and evil, and the various views 
regarding the Creator and man s rela- 
tion to Him; nor into the scriptural texts 
or other authorities and their interpreta- 
tions based on grainniar, rhetoric and 
logic; nor into Yogic or mystic dis- 
ciplines, ecstasies and supernatural 

powers or illuminations attained by 

some; nor into the refutations of diflerent 
schools or dogmas such as those of 

the Mimaijisahas, the Logicians or the 
Sankhyas, all of which contribute in 
various ways to the evolution of 

Vedantic thought. The object of this 
article is to give a brief account of the 
hanc principle underlying all these 
efforts of the human mind to attain to 
the Ultimate Reality, which concerns 
the philosophy of Vedanta. 

Vedanta is meant only for such as 
prefer truth to everything else, such as 
want only truth at any cost, — not Ananda 
or the like at any cost Por truth alone 
is the means to everything 

wwi:* ). The foremost question, there- 
fore, in the philosophy of Vedanta is: 
What is truth ? 

All these factors or steps or stages 
are known as Matas ( personal views ), 
whereas Vedanta as philosophy is con- 
cerned with Tattva ( Truth ) or Para- 
martha Tattva ( Ultimate Truth ), 
which is independent of man’s likes and 
dislikes. As two plus two is four for all 


men, so is the highest Truth the same 
for all men. Truth is, therefore, that in 
which there is no room for actual differ- 
ence or contradiction, or for a possibility 
of them. Among what are known as 
‘steps* or ‘stages’ to the highest Truth, 
the lower the step, the greater the 
difference or possibility of difference of 
views, as for instance, in the multiplic- 
ity of religions or mystic experiences. 
Further the object of Vedanta is to get 
at that knowledge, knowing which 
everything becomes known and all 
doubts vanish ( ). There- 
fore from Mata we rise to Tattva, 

It may be asked: Of what use is 
such knowledge as is called Tattval 
Men with such knowledge are seen to be 
subject to the same laws of nature as 
others. Vedanta replies: When this 
goal of Knowledge is attained, everything 
desired or desirable will have been 
attained 

There exists then no want or fear; nay, 
it is perfection not merely in knowledge 
but also in life. It is the fulfilment of 
the object of existence ( Parama Piiru- 
^artha ). 

There being no experience or 
knowledge that Vedanta does not take 
account of, it evaluates every item or 
aspect of all life. It seeks to compre- 
hend the universe of thought and matter 
and to make one realize perfection in 
one’s own life. All efforts of man arc, 
according to Vedanta, but steps towards 
this perfection. 

the way 

For attaining this object, Vedanta 
pursues the course known as Enquiry 
( Vichara ) based upon Reason {Buddhi). 



It starts with what is perceived, that is, 
the world ( I dam ) before us and as 
known to us. It docs not commence, as 
religion or theology does, with an enquiry 
into the Unknown or the Imperceptible, 
God and the like. It accepts nothing as 
truth unless such thing stands the test 
of reason. All efforts and kinds of 
knowledge, other than Ved antic, believe 
‘satisfaction* ( Ananda ) to be truth and 
the goal, ignoring the fact that error 
also may bring joy or satisfaction. 
Vedanta seeks truth beyond such 
satisfaction. It treats Ananda as a Kosa 
%. a ‘covering* only. 

The seeker of the truth heyond 
‘bliss’ or ‘satisfaction* must be a hero 
(I)h'ira\ which even the best of scientists 
of the West at presctit arc not. Kor 
even they cannot divest themselves of 
all their preconceptions which bring 
to them the satisfaction in life that they 
seek, above all else, but which naturally 
colours the truth attained by them. 
Complete detachment ( Vairhsya ) from 
preconceptions is an indispensable 
condition for attaining the highest Truth. 

The characteristic of the /fcroic 
seeker is this. He a.sks: How are we to 
know that what is contained in the 
Veda, the Bible, the Koran and the like 
scriptures, or what is uttered by the 
Rsis of the past, or the scientists of the 
present, or by the great teachers like 
Krsna, Buddha, Christ, Mahomed, 
Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva and others, 
is truth ? Some of the most reliable of 
modern enquiries seem to show that 
mystic or Yogic experiences are merely 
self-delusions. ( Vide such books as 
Bradby’s Lo^ic of the Unconscious or 
Bernard Hart’s Psyckoloffy of Insanity. ) 


And why should we not consider them 
as such ? 

Those that possess only the slave 
mentality ( l7~/na Dr^ti or Krpana Smrti) 
and that take without testing what 
scripturcs,traditions or other authorities 
declare, for truth, are not (pialificd for 
Vedantic enquiry, which demands the 
heroic pursuit of Truth based on reason. 
This feature of their attitude cannot 
be i)ut better than has been done in 
Wni::avala and Bharatn. Those that are 
heroes ( Dlurali ) would ask God Him- 
self, if He should appear before them 
and declare that He is God: “How are 
we to know that you are God and that 
what you sav is truth ?** To this summit 
very few t)lher systems of thought, 
known to history, appear to have risen. 
When one is fully iin])ucd with such heroic 
spirit in the pursuit of truth, one is said 
to be Ht for Vichara, otherwise known 
as the philosophy of Vedanta. Vedanta 
docs not accept anything as true unless 
it stands the test of reason. Sruti is the 
first step; Vukti ( intellect ) is the next 
higher; and Annhhava ( when universal 
or non-contradictory, it is called Reason) 
is the highest court of appeal. 

THU METlIOn 

The student of Vcdfinla begins by 
enquiring into the nature of the material 
and the mental world known to him. 
Experience teaches him that pain and 
ignorance exist in life. Then he seeks 
to eliminate by degrees the sources of 
sulfcring and of error. And in gaining 
the knowledge needed for doing so, he 
finds that the fewer the facts or data he 
has under consideration, the greater arc 
the chances of error. Fullness of data 
makes possible the perfection of the 
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truth souglit. He also learus that the 
less the ij^norancc, the firreater the 
possibility of craclicatinj? fear and pain, 
nay, of altainin*^ happiness. 

Taking philosoi)hy to mean a study 
based on all the data of life or existence, 
and that solely from the point of view of 
reason, — not of tradition or scriptural 
authority, — we find the philosophy of 
Vedanta radically dilTcrinff from all 
other systems in one supremely impor- 
tant respect. All the other systems 
make their study takinpr into account 
the data of the wakinp: state alone or 
viewing? everythinji from the standpoint 
of the wakinj^, whereas Ved.anta con- 
siders all the data of the three states of 
wakinj? ( JaK'rat ), dream ( Swaptia ) and 
deep sleep ( .SV/.y///*// ), and viewinpf all 
the three states as ccpially valuable in 
furnishing data. Europe has made a deep 
study of dream and deep sleep from the 
psychological and physiological stand- 
points, but it has not till now approached 
them from the meta])hysical or philo- 
sophical viewpoint. All the other schools 
of thought, Euroi)ean or Indian, take for 
granted that the ‘objects’ of waking 
experience are real and consider dream 
entities as either unreal or real. lUit 
Vedanta docs not proceed upon this 
assumption or preconception. The 
limits of this article preclude our going 
fully into this enquiry, whose re.sult 
alone can be stated here. Waking 
experience is exactly like I he dream, and 
both, though they api^ear real as long as 
they last, are in fact unreal. The wak- 
ing world, however, is as pure a creation 
of the mind as the dream world is. That 
the world we perceive is an idea is the 
finding, not only of some of the greatest 


of scientists, but also of some of the 
foremost thinkers of all ages,— to 
mention a few: Plato, Shakespeare, 
Schopenhauer, Berkley and Kant. 

This is the eternal secretpf Vedanta. 
Maiirl Upaiitsad says: 

*"77/^ •'iVorld is just one's own thought; 

With ('{tort he shotild purify it then\ 

IFhat is one's thonj^ht, that he 

hecomes— 

This is the eternal secret," 

Tahchadakl says: “The mind is 
virtually the external world. Endeavours 
should be made to purify it. It is an 
ancient truth, prcserv(*d as a secret, that 
the mind assumes the forms it is engaged 
in ])erceiving.” ( P^ir details vide 
Maudukya Ufauisad^ Chapter II, verses 
1 to 16. ) 

The mental world of ideas which 
constitute the worlds of w.'iking and 
dream disappear in deep sleep, with our 
eyo, though we are so deeply attached to 
it. One cann«)t say that the world 
exists during our deep sleep, if one 
knows modern science enough to sec 
that the w«)rld is only thouglit. Edding- 
ton says: “To put the conclusions crudely, 
the stulT of the world is mind-stufi*.” “The 
familiar world is a mental construction ” 
“The external world of physics has 
become a world of shado7vs. In removing 
our illusions ( of the concrete physical 
world ) we have removed the sub.stance, 
for indeed we have seen that suhstance 
is one of the greatest of onr illusions.” 
Jeans agrees with Eddington in this 
respect. Here science .stops. But Ved.anta 
asks: What about the ideas ( constitut- 
ing this world ) in our deep sleep ? 
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The entire universe? ( ol ideas) 
including one’s personality or cjjo 
disappears in deep sleep ( SvsjtpH ), as 
everyone knows. This solid, substan- 
tial and material world, which appears so 
real and yet disappears completely in 
Sinitipii* is therefore iinn aL This fact 
is known as illusion ( MithyTi or Mtiya ). 

Here is what some other eminent 
scientific thinkers say: “Can this self, 
so vividly central to my universe, so 
j^reedily possessive of the world, ever 
cease to be ? Withouf it, surely, there 
is no soorld at all. And yet Hits eonsetons 
self dies ni^'htly ‘lohen we sleep, and we 
cannot trace the staj^e by which in its 
beginnin^js it crept to an awareness of 
its own existence.” ( Julian Huxley and 
II. G. Wells. ) 

All the three states consislitiu of 
ideas and appearing and disappearing^ 
continually are illusory ( unreal ); but 
that which is aware of their coming: and 
is called the Witness ( Saksj ), 
which is necessarily constant. Else the 
cluinj^e.s of the states could not have 
been cojfiiized. It should not be for- 
j.;otlen that what is known as the ‘1’ or 
‘e^;o’ is a part of the universe seen in 
ihe wakii!*^ or dream states, :ind that 
as such it is also unreal, i. e., s unethinji 
witnessed as appearing and disappear- 
injj. The coining? or the 
witness is never known. It is therelore 
said to be eternal. Its nature is different 
from all that is witnessed or seen. It 
cannot be described by words that apply 
to the unreal world. It is consciousness 
Per se which is ultimate and fundamen- 
tal, as the foremost scientists like Max 
Plank, Schrodinger, Einstein, Edding- 
ton, Jeans and others hold. Further, 


when idi*as disappear, as in deep 
sleep (Sitsnplt), and reappear, as in 
waking and dream, they are realized 
as being of the same snhstanec as con- 
sciousness or witness. The word ‘sub- 
stance’ cannot, strictly speaking, be used. 
Owing to this fact the witness or con- 
sciousness is indicated by a special word, 

. Xtma. When again the world appears in 
the waking and the dream states, if it is 
seen that ^/// that exists, including con- 
sciousness, is one and the same in essence, 
this universal essenci? would be Jtrahma. 

Then, is all our knowledge of the 
waking world, especially of the several 
sciences, of no use ? 'i'he answer is: 
All the sciences are of the highest value 
as pointing in the direction of the 
Ultimate Truth. Philosophy cannot 
exist, and never existed, except on the 
foundation of scientific knowledge. Ilut 
how it existed on such knowledge in 
the past, and how each .science now 
Contributes to this end are matters 
beyond the scope of this paper. 

TRUTH 

How are we to know that what 
Vedfiiita reveals is the hijifhest Truth ? 
The nature of truth, as has been pointed 
out already, is such as not to admit of 
any contradiction or ilouljt. Now, to 
give an illustration, in dee]) sleep no 
ideas exist, there is no thought of 
anything regarding which a contradiction 
or doubt may ever be conceived to exist. 
Such a state is that in which there is not 
a second to dilVer from or doubt. Non- 
dual existence alone stands this test. 
When, tlK-refoi e, alt that exists in the 
waking and dream states also is known 
to be non-different from the witness 
ill substance or in its nature, i, c., when 
non-duality of all that is known to exist 
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is reached, the highest Truth or Reality 
is attained. 

The basic principle of Vedanta here 
is that whatever depends upon man’s 
ihinkini* or personality ( Purnsa-iantra ) 
is necessarily coloured by his thoughts 
or idiosyncrasies. Truth being that 
which is independent of all personal 
colouring, it exists in its own light 
( vastn-tantra ). To i liniinate all such 
colourations ( personal equations ) is the 
object of truth-seeking. 

This is the principle that underlies 
what the Vedaiitists term the complete 
effacement of Ahankara ( Self ) or what 
the scientists call ‘seif-elimination* or 
‘depersonalization’. Next, the Upanisads 
and the GVa say that the highest Truth 
is Buddhi:^f:ihyam. The disciplines 
( Sadhanas ) needed for sharpening or 
purifying the Buddhi ( Reason ) are 
many. The chief is ‘concentration of 
mind* ( Kka:^rai(i ), which cannot be 
attained without calmness, patience, 
moral purity and the like virtues. With 
the effacement of the ‘1* ( A ham ) or 
with VairTiyya^ will go all attachment to 
things and beliefs ( Ih'imutra-phala- 
bho^a-vira^a ). 

DOSHAS (ORSTACLHvSOR FAULTS) 

There are many obstacles in the 
path of the pursuit of Truth, which have 
to be guard'*d against. They arc all due 
to ignorance. But ignorance is not mere 
negation of knowledge. Doubtful know- 
ledge ( Sammy a ), absence of correct or 
full knowledge ( AbhCivana ), want of 
^definite knowledge ( Asamhhavana ), 
and fanciful, imaginary or contrary 
knowledge ( Viparlta Bhavana ) and 
misleading al.>irmative thoughts in the 
waking state also constitute ignorance. 
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CAUSE. KHYATI, VARIETY AND 
OTHER TOPICS 

When the Vedanti, though he knows 
that truth is non-dual in character, yet 
has to meet the arguments of those who 
stick to the waking experience alone as 
the only reliable one, whose idea of truth 
therefore cannot be divested of the 
sense of duality, he is obliged to deal 
with innumerable aspects of waking 
experience. They are literally endlc.ss. 
For I he doubts arising are endless inas- 
much as they refer to fractional data 
( the waking state ). We shall, however, 
deal wit h a few salient ones here. 

1. Causal Relalion: The first 
que.stion is as to the nature of the rela- 
tion between the witness and what is 
witnessed. Tlic causal relation which 
apparently obtains between objects in 
the world witnessed, suggests itself as 
the answer. Rut thorough enquiry 
establishes the puridy imaginary charac- 
ter of the caiise-and-elTect relation, (h'or 
details vide Goudapada-Karika ). Ajati 
( causelessness ) is the last word of 
Vedanta. This is supported by the 
latest pronouncement of science. The 
principle of ‘indeterminacy* of the 
(Juantum I’hysics unmistakably points 
in that direction. The merely mental 
character of the causal relation has been 
rightly upheld by Kant also in modern 
times. 

2. Khyali: If causal relation is a 

myth, how does the Vedanti explain the 
appearance and disappearance of what 
is perceived and also in perception? 

Several theories of perception have been 
advanced to explain these phenomenn, 
such as Akhyati, Atmakhyati^ Satkhyath 
Asatkkyati Sind so forth. But each refutes 
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the other. According to the meaning of 
truth indicated above, they have to be re- 
jected. How mind and matter are related, 
it is impossible to state. So the Vedanti s 
view is labelled Anirvachaniyakhyati 
( the indescribable ) and associated 
with the theory of DnJuSrsJt 
( seeing is creation ). Por thinking 
implies space, time and causal relation 
( deuit kala^ nimitta ), which arc all 
found to be purely mental creations. 
And no explanation of ultimate 
Truth or Reality, not involving these, 
is possible. 

3. Variciy: If there be no proof 
of the existence of more than one, the 
7\tma^ the witness, how does the Vedanti 
explain the variety of thinking beings 
( Jivas ) in innumerable bodies seen in 
the waking state ? The reply is suited 
to the preconceptions of the enquirer, 
which imply mental associations with 
either space or time or cause, all of 
which are one’s creations. Explanations 
like Avachchhedaviida^ JlhhiisavTtda or 
Bimhorpratihimhavada and so forth are 
mere hypothesis. Each of them is 
refuted by the other. None can stand 
tile test of truth. For variety is unreal 
appearance. Some of these topics arc 
parallel to the theories of percciition and 
knowledge in Western philosophy, whose 
solutions are equally inconclusive. The 
best yet offered is that mind and matter 
are only one entity. The reason is not 
far to seek. The fallacy lies in confining 
oneself to the waking state alone. 

4. Authorities and Interpretations: 
There is a huge mountain of literature 
ni India devoted to the elucidation of 
scriptures and other works on traditional 
thought. Valuable as they all are in 
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setting the human mind athinking on 
the highest problems of philosophy, they 
are valueless as revealers of the Ultimate 
Reality. For the nature of Truth has 
to be indeiiendently determined to 
enable one to see whether any scripture 
and its interpretations reveal the truth. 
The value of scholastic discussions is 
limited because of the circumstance that 
scripture and the like belong only to the 
world of the witnessed in the waking 
slate. All such things exist in the 
waking state alone. And, as the Brhad- 
aranyaka Upanisad itself says, ‘scripture 
is no scripture* in the world of Truth. 

Literally endless is the list of topics 
of this kind which crop up and are 
discussed when the purview is limited to 
one state only. They are therefore said 
to be of supreme value only to those in 
the stage of childhood ( ). When 

the standpoint in which the three states 
are taken into account, — which is the 
standpoint of Vedanta,— is reached, a 
new conception of reality arises. 

THE PURPOvSE OR UTILITY 
( PRAYOJANA ) 

The aim of Vedanta is to enable 
one to attain the Ultimate Truth, which, 
when reached, completely frees one 
from all sorrows, whatever the cause. 
It leads one to the realization of, — not 
immortality after death, which all relig- 
ions teach, — bill immortality before 
death, which alone is true immortality. 
Vedanta docs not egg on men to do good 
by forcing one’s own creed or dogma on 
others or by enticing them to an accep- 
tance of it; for all creeds alike belong 
to it, they being all pathways leading 
nUitnaicly to Truth. It docs not make 
one seek happiness at the cost of 
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another, for everv other is one’s own 
self. 

HOW IS THE VEDANTt KNOWN ? 

As the Upanisacls, MahTihhTirata^ 
Bhagavata and many other authorities 
on the subject unanimously declare, he 
who has realized Jirahma cannot be 
distinguished from other men in his 
behaviour in life 

The realizer of Truth may be a man or a 
woman, a prince or a peasant, a youth or 
an adult, of any race or creed. Such an 
one is not known by any ])cculiarities or 


characteristics. The Vedanti wears no 
external or special marks or signs of 
dress or appearance 

WHAT DORS THE VEDANTI DO 
IN RIFE ? 

(( 

He sets an example to the world by 
doing all that lies in his power to wipe 
out pain and sorrow ( Ihthkka ), wher- 
ever found, so lliat whoever seeks the 
Truth by doing good to all alike may 
follow in his footsteps. His object in 
life is at all times “to see himself in all 
and all in himself”. 


Fame and Honour. 

Whoii T vfifloct how mail ia lod by Fame to vain desires, 
And liow the ?^r<;()d for lionour f{athcrs thin/^s harmful and vain, 
llarinfnl and vain not only to the soul Init o’cii to flesh, — 
Then my desire fur fame and honour tends to fado away. 

When I reflect how Paine lures man to kill his fellow-man, 

And ill such evil deeds indulge as ov(3ii devils fear, 

And how unwise and blind are they whoso views are known as fame. 
Then my disgust for fame arul honour grows so keen as pain. 

When I behold how oft the fools ami the wicked honour hold. 
And liow the virtuous are left in dark obscurity; 
When I reflect how stamls all fame in this otormil time, 
Then my contempt for fame ami lionour grows as wide as sea. 

I think no man so groat tliat 1 should in his judgment trust, 
But I myself do know my heart, my motives, and my thoughts; 
So oft my actions* righteousness I by my judgment judge. 
And 1 care not what others speak of mo or think of mo. 

Oh, fame and lionour so much mar one’s freedom, peace and joy, 
That oft the wise obscurity and ignominy woo, 

And live in the grandness and splendour of their souls divine; 
So 1 disliouour Honour, and defame the vile Fame. 

I’ll do good deeds. 1 f Kamo bo wise, she by herself shall come; 
And if she comes not, she but proves her own unwortliiness. 
I shall bo paid by what I do, and what intents I bear. 
And not by what men think of mo. So, should I care for Fame ? 




Yoga as the Immanent Regulative 

Ideal of Human Life. 


AN stands at the centre of a 
diversified world. He finds 
himself surrounded by various 
orders of phenomena, which produce 
different kinds of agreeable and disagree- 
able impressions upon him. He comes 
in contact with innumerable species of 
objects, living and non-living, sentient 
and insentient, speaking and speechless, 
big and small. His happiness and 
misery are experienced as dependent 
upon his relations with these objects Jiiid 
phenomena. Every object is found to 
have distinctive features and characters 
differentiating it from all others. Among 
the phenomena, some are observed to be 
evidently linked together, while the 
vast majority are experienced as without 
any bond of connection. Upon a few of 
these phenomena he feels capable of 
exercising some amount of effective 
control, while most of them are beyond 
the reach of his controlling power. 
Many of these appear to be hostile to 
him and to be the sources of his mis- 
fortunes, while some are also perceived 
to be friendly. The surrounding world 
is thus experienced by him as consisting 
of a bewildering diversity of objects and 
events, which act in some cases bene- 
ficially and in many cases injuriously 
upon him, their actions and influences 
being not unoften accidental and 
capricious. In the majority of cases he 
can discover no unity or uniformity, so 
far ag his normal experience goes. 


By Akshaya Kumar Bancrjce, M. A. 

When he looks inward, he finds 
within himself a mental world, almost 
equally diversified with, and not less 
bewildering than, the outer world. In 
this mental world he experiences 
various kinds of wants and impulses, 
feelings and emotions, desires and 
inclinations, passions and sentiments, 
ideas and beliefs, and so on. It is 
through these that he receives and 
reacts upon the external objects and 
phenomena, and comes into difierent 
kinds of relations with them. Ilis joys 
and sorrows are found to be considerably 
determined by these mental conditions. 
These conditions also appear often to 
arise in the mind unaccountably and 
capriciously, and the mind seems to 
have no freedom in respect of their 
appearance and disappearance. 

Thus, from the standpoint of im- 
mediate sensuous experience, man seems 
to be placed in an external world of 
bewildering diversities and also to carry 
within himself a w’orld of similar 
diversities. These varieties and acci- 
dents appear to constitute the very 
essence of his own nature as well as of 
the nature of the world of his objective 
experience. He has to rely for his 
existence and for the fulfilment of his 
desires upon these outer and inner 
circumstances, but he seems to have 
little power to control them. He appears 
to be standing on the surface of a 
boundless ocean, whose very nature 
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consists of the incessant succession of 
gigantic waves, which move him hither 
and thither like a straw and from which 
he cannot see any way to extricate 
himself. 

Though as a sclf-conscious sensu- 
ous creature man appears to be by 
nature placed in such a troublesome 
and puzzling situation in this phe- 
nomenal world, this is a position which 
man as a rational and spiritual being 
never accepts as final and inevitable. 
His spirit has from the very beginning 
revolted against this position and 
sought for sonic means of escape from 
it. His innermost nature seems to have 
a sense of incompatibility and unreality 
in relation to his actual experiences of 
the unconnected plurality of mental and 
physical phenomena, and inherently 
urges him on to seek emancipation from 
it. Emancipation from plurality obvi- 
ously means attainment of unity. When 
we analyse the course of the develop- 
ment of man’s cognitive, emotional and 
active life, it becomes evident that it is 
naturally directed towards the discovery 
of unit}^ behind and witliin tlie plurality 
of sensuous experience, the realization 
of the ultimate harmony of all kinds of 
feelings, and the attainment of one 
supreme Ideal of God which can unify 
all the apparently diverse ends or objects 
of actual pursuits. This unification of 
the diversities appearing in the different 
forms of experience is found on reflec- 
tion to be the supreme governing 
principle immanently determining the 
course of all the departments of human 
life. 

Man experiences the individual 
objects. He fi els that his knowledge of 


them is incomplete, until and unless he 
can view a large number of objects as 
belonging to one general class on the 
ground of some deeper unity detected 
among them. When in this way he 
attains the knowledge of mady general 
classes, his reason is not contented with 
them. He seeks for a still deeper unity, 
so that several such classes may be uni- 
fied in a higher general class. This search 
for higher and higher general classes is 
prompted by the inner demand for unity 
among the plurality of objects. Similar- 
ly, man has direct experience of 
particular events. But these appear to 
remain unexplained and ununderstood, 
till they can be accounted for as the 
particular manifestations of general laws. 
The lower general laws are sought to he 
explained in terms of higher and more 
comprehensive universal laws. This im- 
plies that the human reason always scek.s 
for unity as the reality behind and witliin 
the plurality of individual objects and 
events, and feels within itself that willi- 
out the knowledge of the unity the 
particulars arc but superficially and 
imperfectly known. It is to this inherent 
demand of the human reason for the 
discovery of unity in the midst of the 
apparent diversities of the world, that 
Philosophy and all the sciences owe 
their origin and development. The 
particular sciences are the systematic 
attempts for the satisfaction of this 
demand with regard to the particular 
provinces of this phenomenal world, and 
Philosophy is the supreme attempt for 
the satisfaction of the same demand in 
respect of the entire universe of experi- 
ence. This demand appears to be 
incapable of being fully satisfied, until 
and unless the world with all its diversi- 
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ties is experienced as one organic system 
pervaded and unified by one absolute 
Reality, which is the subsUnce and 
ground and regulator of all these varie- 
ties of objects and events. 

• 

Man’s practical life also is governed 
by the same inherent demand. In the 
lower or earlier stages of his self-develop- 
ment, his activities are found to be 
directed towards the attainment of 
particular objects, which are expected to 
satisfy his particular impulses and 
desires and to give him distinct kinds of 
pleasures. But he finds that his impulses 
and desires arc constantly changing, the 
pleasures derived from their satisfaction 
are momentary and alloyed with pain, 
and the objects which appear to satisfy 
them are too small and transitory to 
give him even any relatively permanent 
peace of mind. The pursuit of such 
particular objects or ends or ideals is 
always attended with restlessness and 
disquietude; the mind constantly passes 
from a desire for one object to a desire 
for another object; the attainment of one 
object almost immediately brings the 
want of another object to tlic forefront. 
Such experiences urge inairs inactical 
reason towards more and more compre- 
hensive and permanent objects or ideals 
for pursuit and nchicvcnient. It cannot 
get rid of disquietude and restlessness 
and attain any abiding satisfaction, till it 
can discover and pursue one supreme 
Ideal, which is the ultimate end of all 
ends and the realization of which can 
fulfil the innermost demand of his self. 

So long as he recognizes the claims 
of the particular desires as distinct and 
isolate from one another and the parti- 
cular objects towards which they are 


directed as having independent intrinsic 
values, his active life is practically 
divided into a number of conflicting 
departments and he feels more or less 
acutely the absence of harmony and 
unity in himself. He becomes a multiple 
personality. This conflicting multiplici- 
ty in his personality is felt to be a source 
of great trouble and disquietude. His 
domestic life, his social life, his 
political life, his sensuous life, his 
religious life, etc. etc. demand different 
kinds of activities from him. These 
different departments of his life seek for 
the achievement of different objects and 
ideals. The criteria of values in these 
different fields of activity arc found to 
differ from and conflict with each other. 
As a result his consciousness becomes a 
battle-field of various mutually conflict- 
ing ideas, ideals and principles. He 
cannot find undisturbed peace anywhere 
in his life. 

In order to get rid of this situation, 
the human reason becomes eager to find 
out one ullimate principle which can 
suitably regulate all the particular desires 
pertaining to the different departments 
of life and govern all the activities 
in harmony with one another, it seeks 
to discover one* supreme Ideal or 
Kud to which all particular ideals or ends 
may be subordinated; it is on the look- 
out for one ultimate criterion of value, 
by reference to which the values of all 
ttbjects and evemts related to the diverse 
fields of human activities may be deter- 
mined. The self-conscious reason of man 
has an inherent dem md for the discovery 
of such a unity of the ideal to be realized 
and the principle to be followed and the 
criterion of value to be applied in his 
practical life. When all desires are 
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resolved into the supreme desire for the 
realization of this one ultimate Ideal, 
when all actions are regulated by the 
supreme principle of self-discipline for 
the attainment of this End, and when the 
value of every action is judged in accor- 
dance with this supreme standard of 
absolute good, the human life is unified, 
man realizes himself as one undivided self, 
he becomes truly himself and finds peace, 
calmness and abiding satisfaction in his 
mind. 

This is also the case with mairs 
emotional life. Ordinarily he cherishes 
various kinds of feelings. Some of them 
arc experienced as sources of joys and 
some as sources of sulTerings. The 
same feeling also is found sometimes to 
be a source of happiness and at other 
times a source of misery. vSomc feelings 
create and develop a harmonious rela- 
tionship between him and his environ- 
ments, while Olliers create disharniony 
and hostility. Some feelings make him 
restless, while others produce a com- 
parative calmness in his mind. Some 
make his outlook narrow and interests 
confined to his sensuous existence, 
while others expand his outlook and 
widen the range of his interests. Many 
of these feelings conllict with one 
another and make life unhappy. 

The human nature has an inherent 
demand for the unity of this emotional 
life. Man can get rid of the discordant 
feelings, if and when all the feelings are 
subordinated to and regulated by one 
supreme feeling, and this is the feeling 
of universal Eove. With the develop- 
ment and expansion of the feeling of 
Love in the heart, the feelings of hatred, 
aversion, antipathy, fear, censoriousness, 


suspiciousness, lust, greed, vanity, 
malice, etc., which are the sources of 
discord, hostility and sorrow, gradually 
disappear, and the noble humane 
feelings of sympathy, benevolence, 
charity, admiration, reverence, forgive- 
ness, etc. sweeten the entire nature. 
The discordant ignoble feelings owe 
their origin and development to the 
limitation of love within narrow circles. 
Outside those circles these feelings play 
their parts and become sources of 
miseries to those who cherish them as 
well as towards their objects. Eove 
always makes its objects sweet, beautiful 
and enjoyable. When the heart over- 
flows with universal love, every person, 
every animal, every thing and event 
becomes an object of enjoyment. The 
whole world then appears as beautiful. 
In practical life this love finds expression 
in the various forms of humane feelings 
in relation to various kinds of objects, 
and the various forms of service that 
How therefrom. The emotional life of 
man becomes satisfied when all the 
diversities of feelings arc resolved into 
the one all-absorbing Love. 

Thus it is found that the immaiu nt 
regulative ideal of the human life in all 
its phases is the realization of unity as 
the source, the substance, and the 
essence and the fulfilment of all 
diversities. So long as this unity is not 
realized, the human self docs not feel 
one with itself. It appears to have lost 
itself ill the bewildering varieties of 
its experiences, objective as well as 
subjective, and its search for unity 
seems really to be a search for its 
own self. The apparent separation of 
itself from itself, due to its constantly 
identifying itself with the varieties of 
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its inner and outer experiences, makes 
it restless, and it becomes mad, as it 
were, for fiiidinjj itself out in the fields 
of its knowledge, emotion and aclion. 
In all these fields varieties attract its 
attention, * and move it hither and 
thither. It becomes temporarily con- 
founded and again proceeds with its 
quest for its own unity in them. This 
quest takes the form of the attempt at 
the unification of all objects of know- 
ledge, all motives of activities and all 
the divergent emotions. It is the 
innermost sense of separation from its 
own true self that is the ultimate cause 
of the consciousness of imiierfectiuii and 
uneasiness in the human soul, and it is 
this which goads it in its ([ucst of the 
aforesaid unity. This is at the root of 
the scientific and philosophical investi- 
gations, the social, moral and lesthetic 
pursuits, the courses of self-restraint, 
self-discipline and self-development, the 
attempts at the establishment of harmo- 
nious relationships among men through 
the formation of families, communities, 
nations and international organizations 
Everywhere it is unification of diversities 
that is .sought for. 

In Indian religio-philosophical 
literature, this unification is expressed 
by a very significant term, viz., Voifa. 
i\ifa literally means union. The term 
is used in an ultimate or absolute sense 
as well as in a relative or phenomenal 
sense. In the ultimate sense its mean- 
ing has been determined by the dilTerent 
metaphysical conceptions about the 
Absolute Reality. According to some 
schools of metaphysical thought, Yo^^a 
ultimately signifies the union of the self 
with itself, the realization of the 


perfectly undiversified, unassociated, 
unlimited, absolute spiritual unity, 
which is the essential nature of the self. 
To the man who attains this Yosa^ the 
entire world of diversities is merged in 
or di.ssolved into the undilTerciitiatcd, 
unmanifested unity of Prakrti or Pri- 
mordial Enevgy, and becomes as good 
as nothing. There are iihilosophical 
schools that hold that this world of 
diversities orif.inates from, is sustained 
by, and is ultimately merged in One 
Universal Absolute Self or Paramiilma^ 
from whom the individual selves are 
neither absolutely diflercnt nor absolute- 
ly non-diirerent. Yoi^a^ accordingly, 
consists in the realization by the individ- 
ual self of its communion — its neithcr- 
d i Here n t- n or- n o n -d i fi er e n t uni t y — wi th 
Paramiiima, in whom the knower 
and the knowable, the actual and, 
the Ideal, the lover and the Heloved are 
thus spiritually united. According to 
those who metaphysically prove that the 
diversities are illusory appearances of 
one diffcrenccless, attributclcss, absolute 
Si>irit or lUahma^ due to cosmic Igno- 
rance, and that what appears as the 
individual self is really identical with 
this Absolute Spirit, 17;;^ ultimately 
signifies the realization of tliis absolute 
identity of the self with />>«///;/«, in other 
words, the realization of the absolute 
non-dual unity of the self, in which all 
the apparent diversities are merged or 
lost. Even those who acknowledge no 
metaphysical Reality regard the realiza- 
tion of the changeless, dilTerenceless 
unity of Ninhina as the ultimate goal 
of life. 

Thus it is the realization of the 
absolute unity, whether immanent in or 
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transcending the diversities of inner and 
outer phenomenal experience, that Yoga 
in its ultimate sense implies, and it is 
the attainment of this Yoga that is 
regarded by the greatest thinkers as the 
ultimate goal of human knowledge, 
emotion and action. The terra Samadhi 
is often used synonymously with Yoga. 
The inner meaning of Samadhi is 
perfect or complete ( sam ) state of 
existence, — a super-conscious state of 
existence in which there is no conscious- 
ness of imperfection and disquietude, 
no sense of ignorance, doubt and 
restlessness, no hankering for any 
further knowledge, any further enjoy- 
ment, or any further activity. This 
state is identical with the state of the 
realization of perfect, undisturbed and 
unconditioned unity within the self. 

From our previous discussion it is 
thus evident that Yoi^a or Samadhi is 
the immanent regulative ideal of the 
evolution of the intellecUial, emotional 
and volitional life of the human self. 
Man consciously as well as unconscious- 
ly seeks for this Yoga or Samadhi. So 
long as this is not attained, the self is in 
a state of vi-yoga — absence of union with 
itself and absence of unity among the 
diverse factors of its experience. So long 
it remains imperfect, unhappy and 


restless. It is the innermost urge for 
emancipation from the state of viyoga 
and attainment of the state of Yoga, 
that always moves the human spirit to 
unify its knowledge, to unify its emotions 
and to unify its actions. This urge 
stimulates and regulates from within its 
course of development. 

The pathway to Absolute Yoga lies 
through innumerable states of Relative 
Yoga^ which consists in the partial 
unification of the intellectual, emotional 
and volitional experiences and the 
partial realization of the self’s unity with 
itself. It is through the discovery of 
higher and higher unity of Truth in the 
departments of Knowledge, the establish- 
ment of the rule of higher and higher 
ideals over the diirerent departments of 
activity, and the progressive subordina- 
tion of all other feelings to the feeling 
of Love, that the human life advances 
forward. The progress of life means the 
attainment of higher and higher states of 
Relative Yogar^XXi^ realizaiton of more 
and more comprehensive unity in all 
the spheres of its self-expression. When 
the Self is realized as the perfect unity 
of the subject and the object, the knower 
and Truth, the lover and Hcauly, the 
agent and Good, the enjoycr and Bliss, 
the mission of human life is fulfilled. 


The one Lord who controls all by His controlling power, who is able to 
create and dissolve the whole universe, comprising of countless worlds, single- 
handed, they who get to know that Shining One become immortal. 

— Upanhfid. 

He who, when the hour of death arrives, casts off this mortal coil, 
thinking of the Lord, surely attains to Him. But he alone is put in mind of the 
Lord at that critical hour who has tried to remember Him throughout his life. 

— Lord Sfi Knno>' 



Saint Govind Dasji. 

aint Govind Dasji was born in a 
high-class Brahman faniilv. lie 
was the Dewan of an Indian State. 
He had a pious wife, two sons and a 
daughter. He possessed wealth, palaces, 
gardens, lands and all other objects of 
sense-enjoyment; but he derived no 
happiness from these things. Believing 
in the transitoriness of the world, he 
used to commune within himself like 
this: “Oh, what an accursed life I am 
leading. Instead of fixing my mind in 
the Lord, the T^mbodimeiit of Truth 
and all real Happiness, I am wasting 
my life in the enjoyment of sense-objects. 
There is nothing in the world that one 
takes with him after death. And in 
life, too, one may have many things; 
but he may not be able to profit by them 
or to use them. For instance, one may 
po.ssess all the things to cat, but he may 
not have the health to enable him to cat. 
In such circumstances, one feels all the 
more distressed. 

“Of the world relationships, these, 
too, subsist only so long as there exists 
a motive, a purpose behind them. So 
long as there is wealth in one’s 
possession he is respected, he is loved. 
His own kith and kin have a regard for 
him only .so long as he is able to earn, 
so long as he can provide things of the 
world for them. As soon as he becomes 
old and is unfit to earn, he ceases to be 
of interest to his own people. Tie be- 
comes a burden to them and his very kith 
and kin begin to slink away from him. 
There is no longer anybody to care for 
him. His own intellect begins to fail: 

6 


he means to do one thing but does quite 
another. Then lie becomes the laughing- 
stock of I he very people whom he 
held dear to his heart, particularly, of 
the younger folk. 

“The wealth that he had earned 
with the sweat of his brow, ceases to be 
his pro|)crty. Others take possession 
of it. He can no longer spend what he 
had himself earned, according to his 
choice or wishes. On the other hand, 
he finds that others spend what he had 
earned, in a way he never liked to spend. 
This causes him all the more angui.sh 
and pain. What a great folly, what a 
.stnpidily that I am still enmeshed by 
a world so transitory, so full of woe and 
worries. What an infatuation, that 
I am still held in its iron clutches by a 
world of that type ! 

“I have never cared to remember the 
Lord who created the world and who 
preserves and sustains it. The Lord 
who like the KTimadhcnn fulfills the 
desires of all His creatures, who takes 
upon Himself the loving affection of 
the innumerable mothers in the Uni- 
verse and protects, feeds and preserves 
llieir numberless children, the Lord 
who controls and properly governs 
tlie whole universe, the Lord who is 
pleased and gratified merely with the 
intention, never waiting for the act, 
the Lord who alone and none other than 
whom has in Him the power to turn a 
sinner like me into a God-fearing man, 
the T^ord who is merciful to me without 
ever looking into my deserts, to forget a 
Merciful blaster like Him and to be 
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lost in things of the world is an infatua- 
tion, the lowest type of conceit, the 
worst sort of vanity.” 

With thoughts such ns the above 
continually revolving in his mind, 
Govind Dasji resolved:— “Enough of it; 
I have been with the world long 
enough, and long enough I have been 
for it. Henceforth, I should dedicate 
ray life to the Eord. I will renounce 
the world, leave my hearth and home — 
so called— and devote myself to the 
Lord alone. There, the Lord is beckon- 
ing me to go to Him. Oli, how lovingly 
He is calling me. I must go to Him 
and, placing the dust of His feet on my 
forehead, do His bidding.” 

It is not quite so easy to renounce 
the world or to give up one’s hearth 
and home. There are many who think 
like that and think like that many a 
time in their lives; but there arc 
few, very few, indeed, who really 
renounce the world. Just a few may do 
it under the impulse of the moment, 
but they soon find that it is difficult to 
carry through. Just as a baloon, when 
inflated with air, goes high and higher 
up, but, as soon as the air inside is re- 
leased, the baloon comes down, similar- 
ly, as soon as the impulse cools 
down, the desire for renunciation melts 
away. It is only through the Grace of 
the Lord, through an implicit faith in 
Him and through a strong control of the 
sense.s, that real renunciation is possible. 

Saint Govind Dasji had implicit 
faith in the Lord and had his senses 
under his control. Therefore, his re- 
nunciation was genuine; having once 
given up the sense-objects, he never 
thought of them again. Having left his 


home, Govind Dasji went to the several 
places of pilgrimage. 

True love makes everything of the 
beloved so dear. His place of residence, 
the things that he cats or drjnks, even 
the repeating of his name have each 
their own charm, their own sweetness 
about them. The devotee who loves the 
Lord also loves the places where He 
may be said to have lived. He goes to 
those places, hugs the dust thereof close 
to his heart, places it on his forehead. 
As he goes to each place associated 
with some Lila ( sport ) of the Lord, he 
has before his mind’s eye the whole 
enactment as it is stated to have hap- 
pened; he becomes fully engrossed in it. 
He sheds tears of love and sings the 
praises of the Lord. In a frame of mind 
such as that Govind Dasji went round 
from one place of pilgrimage to another. 

And how did Govind Dasji carry 
himself through the pilgrimage. Repeat- 
ing the Name of the I/ord, in as 
loud a voice as possible and his head 
inebriated with the wine of Love for 
the Lord, he seemed to sail in midair 
rather than walk on the hard earth. 
He had lost all attachment and all 
conceit; pleasure and pain, praise or 
dispraise were the same in his estima- 
tion. He perceived the T^ord in all 
creatures. He had no appetites, no 
desires. A piece of coarse bread, wild 
fruits or leaves of trees, whatever came 
his way, he ate and did not care if 
nothing was available, either. If he 
felt thirstj^ he took what water was in 
hand; whether it was of a pool or a pond, 
of a running brook or a refreshing 
spring, did not matter to him. He 
carried himself like a man mad in love. 
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In some places, people turned him away 
as if he was insane, but this did not 
annoy or tease him. He went on smil- 
ing and laughing, quite pleased with 
the will of the Lord. He went round to 
all the places of pilgrimage, one by one, 
from Gaya to Gumti, Kashi, Prayag, 
Muttra, Brindaban, Kurukslietra, 
Ayodhya, Hardwar, Badrikashram, 
Dwarika, Setubandh Rameshwar, etc., 
etc. 

At the conclusion of the pilgrimage, 
Govind Dasji reflected within himself 
thus:— “Having gone round all the 
places of pilgrimage, I should now 
proceed to have a Darshan of Sri 
Laksmanji, the truest devotee, of the 
Lord, and, therefore, even more worship- 
ful than the Lord Himself. Devotion to 
the Lord’s devotees is more fruitful in 
bringing about peace.” Thus thinking, 
he decided to proceed to Lakshiiifin- 
kshetra. 

Govind Dasji, after undergoing much 
hardship and privation owing to the 
difRcult nature of the route, arrived at 
the boundary line of the Kslietra. A 
dense forest, inhabited by ferocious 
animals, without a marked-out path had 
next to be crossed. Govind Dasji, all 
alone, entered the dreadful forest amid a 
constant drizzle. It was muddy and 
slippery. A heavy downpour followed. 
Govind Das became fully drenched, and 
his frail body, worn out with age and 
privations of a long journey, began to 
shiver with cold. His teeth began to 
strike against each other and, bereft of 
all strength to carry him any further, he 
fell under a tree. With his heart still 
strong, he made several vain efforts to 
resume his journey, but he could not 
stand. Then, resigning himself to the 


will of the Lnrd, he lay where he was 
and began to pray to Sri Lakshman- 
ji, thus:— 

“Lord, you are the Fountain of 
Mercy, you arc the Great Guru, the great 
Benefactor of All. Whatever you do, 
you do for the good of your Bhaktas. 
Lord, you are Ih ' younger brother of 
Lord Sri Rama. I am a slave at your 
sacred feet; pray, protect me. I do not 
wish to live for life’s sake. O lord of 
the huniblc, I have a great desire to 
have a Darshan of your divine image. 
Pray, let me have a Darshan for once, 
and then you may do with this body of 
mine as it pleases you. My only prayer 
is that niy soul may not leave niy body, 
before I have had a Darshan of you.’' 

To pro[)itiate his devotee, Sri 
Laksliinanji appeared in the guise of a 
Bhil with two burning sticks ( Masfds ) 
in his hands, and, approaching Govind 
Das, he said, “Oil, you arc shivering with 
cold. Well, here you ans warm y»iurself 
up with these Masals.’’ 

Those words, softly uttered, aroused 
Govind Das. He opened his eyes and 
was very pleased to behold a handsome 
Bhil sitting by his side. He made an 
attemiit to express his gratefulness to 
the Bhil; but his tongue, contracted with 
cold, was unable to move. He could not 
utter a syllable, but tears of loving grati- 
tude trickled down liis checks. After 
warming up a little, Govind Das 
said, “Brother, I have not the strength 
to rise up. Will you take me by the 
hand, and make me sit up.” 

The Bhil lovingly raised Govind Das 
and made him sit. Govind Das felt as 
if electrified by the touch, his body re- 
gained its lost strength and all the fatigue 
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seemed to him to have vanished. 
Govind Das said, “Brother, I am an 
old man and feel no hesitation in 
having to face death. But, there is 
one strong desire in my mind: I 
wish to have a Darshan of Sri Eaksh- 
manji. It is therefore tli:it I want to save 
life. You have done me a great favour. 
I fail to find words to express my 
gratitude. The thing you have done 
for me bafUes all expression of gratitude 
on my part. I know not what to say, 
and how to say Prom this moment, 
you are my god-father.” 

So saying, Govind Das thought 
within himself that it was through the 
Lord’s Mercy that the Bhil had given 
a second lease of life to him. To be 
thus saved from the very jaws of death 
in a desolate, dreary forest was nothing 
short of a miracle. 

Govind Das, again, addressed the 
Bhil and said, “My god-father, will you 
please tell me your name, and how 
far from this place is your village. Who 
sent you to this place ? You have given 
me a new life. You have come to me 
in this dreary forest amid showers of 
rain and in thunder. Even in a hundred 
lives I cannot pay you back for this 
great favour.” The Bhil smiled, and 
quitely slank away. 

Govind Das, amazed at the great 
Mercy of the Lord, fell into deep 
meditation, and once more he became 
lost in it. He became unconscious. A 
little while later he regained conscious- 
ness and began to feel hunger and thirst. 
Despairing of anybody coming again to 
give him something to eat and drink, 
he began to repeat the Name of the 
Lord, and went on chanting the same. 


The Lord who provides food to the 
child in the womb and even to the worm 
in the heart of a piece of wood, could 
not let His devotee go unprovided with 
food and drink. Sri Lakshmaiiji 
appeared in the guise of a Brahman with 
a plate of Khichri^ hot as though freshly 
taken out of the pan, with curds and 
cooked vegetables along with it and, 
coming near Govind Das, «uiquircd— 
“Pious Brahman, I imagine you are feel- 
ing the pangs of hunger and thirst. 
Well, here T have something for you to 
eat.” 

Govind Das, hearing this, opened 
his eyes and found the divine figure of 
a Brahman with a Thai ( Indian dinner 
plate ) in his hands, standing before him 
with hands outstretched to hand over 
the plate to him. Govind Das felt 
exceedingly gratified and received the 
Thai gratefully. The flavour of th(‘ 
Khichri whetted his appetite and, 
without even enquiring as to the where- 
abouts, etc. of the person, began to take 
it with great gusto. Morsel after morsel 
he pul the whole of it away, dropping 
half on the ground in his hurry to take 
it. But he was still unable to speak. 

A little while later, in a half-audible 
voice, Govind Das enquired, “Sir, may 1 
know who you are ?” Then, as if with 
some intuition, he said, “Lord, I 
have now recognized you. It is no 
wonder if I, a sinner, have not been able 
to understand you. Even the gods and 
the deities do not recognize you when 
deluded by your Illusion. Now, pray, let 
me have a Darshan of your true Image 
and thus bring peace to my perturbed 
soul.” 

Very much pleased with the true 
devotion of his Bhakta^ Sri Lashman- 
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ji praised him for his devotion and let 
him have a Darslian of his real self. O, 
what a fiffurc of exquisite divine 
beauty, charmingly enchanting and 
splendidly graceful ! A well-built body, 
and a brigiit face that put the Moon to 
shame. A pair of eyes like the lotus. 
A light smile on the pink lips; broad 
shoulders, a waist as slender and delicate 
as that of a lion, a pair of beautiful 
feet; a yellow Dhoti worn with grace to 
the accompaniment of yellow garments, 
with a puissant bow and arrow in his 
hands and a jewelled coronet bedecking 
the forehead. Govind Das felt charmed. 
His eyes were full of tears. Divine 


bliss seemed to pulsate in the whole 
of his frail frame and, with a heart 
palpitating with joy, he said, “Lord, I 
bow at thy sacred feet. I am stupidity 
itself. I know nothing. It is, therefore, 
that I have not been able to realize Thy 
Great Bounty, Thy Great Mercy. 0 
Lord, it is through Thy Grace that I 
realize Thee to-day and with that my 
highest consummation.” Thus saying, 
(iovind Dasji fell at the feet of Sri 
Lashmanji. For the joy of it the soul 
departed from the mortal frame of 
Govind Dasji; dust returned to dust, and 
the h'sscnce became one with the 
Reality.* 


Thoughts on Life. 

By Ganesh Prasad Seth. 

1. We are free-thinkers only to the extent that we tolerate free- 
thinking in others. 

2. When you can love the sinner as your own self, then alone you 
have ceased to sin. 


3. Only when the sorrow of another gnaws at our hearts, does sorrow 
yield its secret to us. 

4. Our first impressions last, because they crystallize into prejudice, 
which it becomes hard to destroy. 

5. A sound heart alone can help a man to develop a sound body and a 
sound head. 


6. Speech is a gift to mankind. Use it sparingly. 

7. Pleasure is objective and, therefore, transient. Happiness is subjective 
and, therefore, permanent. 

8. He alone loves humanity who is truly human. 

9. The highest ideal that a man should fix for him.sclf is to be 
normal and natural under all circumstances. 

10. Unbalanced asceticism, excessive and uncontrolled emotionalism, and cold 
intcllectualism lead us into the paths of disharmony and delay our true 
progress. 


11. Our materialistic exploiter has found a boon companion in the 
spiritual exploiter. He feeds him. They fatten each other. 

12. In the very process of bearing the burden of others, we learn forbearance. 

* Translated by Balmukund Vorma. 
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13. So long as man treats woman as an embodiment of lust, and not 
of love, so long will sorrow dog his footsteps. 

14. Combine the strength of the lion with the meekness of the lamb, 
and you have created a perfect animal. 

15. Prejudice misleads our judgment. When we wish to praise a man, 
we begin to trace brick his life of small beginnings and meagre 
resources to his present large accumulations and noble achievements, 
exaggerating his good and glossing his bad points. On the other 
hand, when we wish to discredit a person, we at once set up high 
social and moral .standards, and with these measuring rods judge of 
his deeds, exaggerating his bad and hiding his good points, coldly 
and cfuelly assessing him as worthless. 

16. We not only build castles in the air, but live in them — fools that we are. 

17. In the garden of I^ove, the Queen of Happiness resides. 

18. Man should be his own Referee. 


Can A Man Live Without Food. ? 


By Li Hong Chong. 


HE old Grandpa was agreeably 
disposed, and I was in search of 
an interview. An opportunity 
was given to me. I approached him, and 
entered into conversation with him. 

1.. .“Well, Grandpa! you had once 

told me that a man can live 
without food. Is it feasible ?” 

He... “Yes, he can and cannot.** 

1. . .“Contradictory statements like 
this bring no satisfaction. I 
want to know the truth and 
exact truth only.” 

He...“How can we express ourselves 
but with the help of contradic- 
tions ? We live in a world where 
one contradicts another. So 
everything living in this land of 
con*, radiction must be contradic- 
tory.” 


1. . .“It is as you say, but still the 
thing can be expressed in a more 
lucid language. I mean to ask 
whether food is necessary f«)r 
our nourishment or not. Can 
a man live without food ?** 

He. ..“He can and cannot.” 

1.. .“How ?** 

He. ..“If he has consciousness of his 
livingness or beingness, he must 
require nutrition; for conscioii.s- 
ness brings a sort of exhaustion. 
Rut, if he has no consciousness, 
he may live and go on living 
without food.*’ 

1.. .“Who taught him to depend on 
food ?** 

He...“His intellect, his appetite for 
knowledge, his desire to taste, 
brought about his fall from the 
pedestal of reality and the fallen 
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man became subject to wants by 
and by. The intellect in man 
proved to be his curse. He ate the 
food of his knowledge and lost his 
manhood. Want after want began 
totassail him, and he is what he 
is, a pigmy creature in his own 
ideas. One who is surrounded 
by wants, wishes, and desires 
is not a man in the real sense of 
the term. He is quite the 
reverse of a man. His intellect 
is the very devil personified. 
He learns difi'erentiation and, 
because of it, is deprived of 
perfection tint he was, fails at 
every step and is surrounded by 
wants. His deficiency is apparent. 
He cannot overcome it, and the 
more he exerts to relieve and 
remove his wants, the more he 
finds himself entangled in the 
cobweb of desires. They become 
multiplied, and he finds his 
degradation, and that is why he 
eats dust.” 

1. -.“Grandpa ! cither you are a 
maniac, or there is some defect 
ill my intellect, and I cannot 
follow ^^our reasonings.” 

He. ..“It is even so. Do you not contra- 
dict yourself by such reasonings? 
Child as you are, since you have 
been brought up with the idea of 
food, it is beyond the capacity of 
your intf.llect to comprehend me.” 

1.. .“Who is superior, a man of 
intellect or a savage ?” 

He...“Both are inferior creatures. I 
cannot call either a superior 
being. Man is something beyond 
intellectuality and savagery.*’ 

1.. .“Up to now I entertained the 
belief that intellect was the best 
gift of nature which makes a 
man superior to brutes.*’ 


He. ..“The intellect is the greatest 
curse, the wickedest gif t of nature 
bestowed on humanity, and he is 
inferior to the brutes even.** 

1.. .“How ?’* 

He. ..“He depends upon brutes for 
his subsistence, while they do 
not do so. He prays for his food, 
and is a prey to difficulties and 
anxieties of which the brutes are 
practically unconscious. Man is 
a slave to all. He is in bondage, 
and tries to bind everything 
with the fetters of his whims and 
caprices, which he calls know- 
ledge and wisdom. A slave is a 
slave. His slavish embodiment, 
his slavish tendencies, all show 
him as a fallen and a degraded 
being.” 

1. . .“Is not a man of intellectual 
capacity to be relied upon ?** 

He... “No, never. Ilis greatest sin is 
his selfishness, the mean attribute 
of his man-ness. A savage can 
be relied upon for veracity and 
honesty, but not an intellectual 
man.” 

1.. . “You may or may not be right in 
your assertions.” 

He. ..“What do I care for your belief 
or disbelief ? You put questions 
and I answt r them. Let the dis- 
course conic to an end.” 

1.. . “But how can a man live without 

food ?” 

He. ..“It is, of course, impossible for 
him. He is shrouded in the sheet 
of ij^ norance, and it is easy to rid 
him of this curse. The very 
knowledge of which a man is 
proud, and which he calls wisdom, 
is the uttermost ignorance. And 
it will take much time to disen- 
tangle him from this. Let him go 
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on. Leave him alone. It is no 
business of ours to interfere 
with him.” 

I “Does not this attitude of mind 
show that you are the most 
selfish man living on the surface 
of the earth ?’* 

He...“No, you ask and I reply. Out 
relation is only so far. I do not 
think that I am selfish; it is only 
your point of view. You are 
concentratinjf yourself on selfish- 
ness; you are selfish and I am not. 
I am self-contained and content- 
ed, and live a life the import of 
which you in the present state of 
your mind are unable to j?rasp.” 

I. ..“It may be .so, but how can a 
man live without food ?’* 

He. ..“Wait, jfo on reasoninjf and a 
time will come in your life when 
you will be able to solve this 
problem.” 

I “Have you solved it for your- 
self ?” 

He... “Yes.” 


1.. .“Strange ! how is it, then, that I 
could not fi^rasp the sigfnificance 
of your talk ?” 

He... “Your bent of mind is different. 
There is no harmony in your 
body, mind, and spirit.'* You are 
bereft of peace and grace. You 
live in the plane of trinity of Life, 
Light, and Love. They may be 
triunity, but they arc not peace 
and grace. You live in the realm 
of trinities. Unless you trans- 
plant yourself to the firmament, 
where trinity, trinities, triunity, 
or triunitics end, you will not 
understand me. You pertain to 
the realm of differentiated trinity, 
while I live in the kingdom of 
heaven. Is there no diffcreiic».* 
between you and me ?” 

1. . .“I find no difference at all ” 

He. ..“Then wait, and I shall explain 
to you at some other time that, 
laying aside the fetters of trini- 
ties, a man can enter the kingdom 
of Heaven, and then he will live 
without food.” 


A Peep into the Illustrations. 


1, Nani Mehta in Qoloka, 

Narei Mehta, the celebrated Vaisuava saint of Gujorat, did not earn ariythiii:; 
even after he bad married and was a dependent of his elder brother. Ho was grossly 
persecuted by his sister-in-law for his alleged lack of promptness in the execution of 
household duties (which were generally of a menial type) imposed by her. In the end 
he was driven out of home. Thus deprived of worldly support, Narsi took refuge in u 
temple of Siva, situated in a dense forest, in a spirit of complete surrender. Lfe pasfs-ud 
seven days and nights in propitiation of God 6iva, without taking even a drop of 
water. When Lord taiva appeared before him to grant whatever boon he ii>igbt aPk 
for, Narsi did not ask for worldly honour or riches, but appealed to the I'jord to grant 
him that which He liked best. It is said, Narsi was thereupon bodily trarisf erred to 
Goloka where ho was privileged to witness the divine Uas dance of the Lord. The 
picture depicts Narsi witnessing the Ras in a state of ecstasy. 


2. The Delightful Vision. 

This depicts the vision, described in Chapter Xt of the GUu, which the great 
Lord showed to Arjuna on the holy battle-flleld of Kuruksetra, of His supreme lorm 
as the Lord of Creation. 
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fia Hl<; All-clocv is He; He, the All-knowcr, the SeU- 
born-- lie in wlioiii all ciitlinsj lias an end, wbo 
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exalted attributes. Master is He of Nature and Master is He 
of tlie Soul. He it is who, as Lord, determines their 
properties. Of the buildinji of the world, of its preset vation 
and of its dissohition He is the cause. 

( Swi'ti'!\vatarol'a>iisad VL K') 





Sri Krishna of Vrindavana 


HE beautiful Yamuna flowed by 
Vrndilvana, singing merrily the 
name of the Great Enchanter. 
With the advent of the mighty Bhagaviln, 
health and plenty reigned over the 
land. Poets have failed in their fruitless 
attempts to describe the inexhaustible 
pathos and the fascinating charm that 
were shed by the sweet personality of 
gentle Madhava. A streamlet of love was 
murmuring through the banks of Krillndi, 
showering immense joy and untold bliss. 
The boy Krsna was the darling of His 
mother. He was the very idol of all the 
village people. He was the most be- 
loved companion of His friends and the 
loving joy to all the women of Vraja. 
The boys were mad after Him. Without 
their dear Kanai they would very often 
desist from going to the pasture-ground. 
If they ever went, no play was interest- 
ing in His absence. It was so dull and 
monotonous. The whole day would 
seem weary and tiresome. In the 
opinion of the wise, a leader is born and 
not made. The teachers of men evinced 
a wonderful charm and sweetness of 
personality and earned the leadership of 
their comrades even when they were 
young. In §rl Krsna’s life this law came 
to be literally true. He became the 
guide and chosen shepherd of his friends 
when he was a mere boy under 
teens. 

Slowly and silently a halo of love 
was spreading round this amiable figure. 
A new worlu of peace was made, as it 
were, of unmixed joy. Rut the fortunate 


By Swami Ashesananda. 

ones who enjoyed most were the cowherd 
boj's and girls of Gokula, who knew 
nothing but gentle Krsna in thought, 
word and deed. His beauty and grace, 
his amiability and love attracted their 
hearts like a magnet. Rut the instru- 
ment which exerted the greatest power 
was His magic flute, which bound the 
souls of the village nymphs to His lotus 
feet for ever. How enthralling and 
captivating was the music of this sini])K* 
pipe ! The guileless maids of Sri 
Vrndavatia were perfect emblems of 
devotion, purity, and uncoiupromisiii;; 
self-surrender. There was not the lens! 
trace of carnality in this grand super- 
human love, a love in which there was 
no rivalry but equal participation of all 
dedicated souls that ofTcred their host to 
the sublime personality of their beloved 
Lord. Unconsciously they were carrieil 
away by this tremendous glow of love. 
It fell upon them like a gushing torrent 
from a precipitous hill. They were 
occupied with their household duties. In 
the beginning, they had little time to 
think of higher concerns of life. I'ollov. ■ 
ing the pursuit of the humdrum life, they, 
too, would have been lost to llie nobler 
ideals of humanity. Rut the Lord is 
ever compassionate to His devotees. Ife 
would never allow deadly clouds to 
overshadow the mental horizon of His 
consecrated followers. How can He 
suffer His votaries to perish in the 
quagmire of the mortal ? What 

was the weapon He used to recall those 
of His people who had strayed ^ Nb>t the 
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terrifying implements wliicli are needed 
to chastise the villains of darkness. The 
inslruiiient that caused a wholesale 
reformation was a simple flute, too 
insignificant to be used as a missile. But 
its gentle note was sufTicicntly strong to 
stir up and create a total revolution in 
the forgetful minds of His adherents. It 
was a signal for a rapid march towards 
the commander and the eflect was a 
general rush towards the divine minstrel, 
the forgiver of all penitent souls. 

After the rectification, when their 
hearts became pure, it is said in the 
Bhagavala that Sri Kisna blessed the 
Gopis by participating with them in a 
sort of ring-dance called Rasa-Llla. To 
some it is a figurative imager}’. To them 
RTisa’J'ila is a fine portrayal of the 
l)lissful communion that a yearning heart 
ex])crienccs in the depth of his spiritual 
realization. When an enthusiastic 
devotee comes in close i)ro.\imity with 
his beloved “Ista-devata” at the ripening 
of his love, he ])roahs down strong 
barriers, and tramples over all bonds 
of social conventions and ordinary 
olhical rules. Scandal and disrepute 
cannot hold him back. lie transcends 
all limitations of se.\ or age, caste or 
lame. Nothing can turn him back from 
his destined goal. The oppositions act 
only to call up his latent spiritual 
force and invigorate him with deter- 
mined courage. There is no co-e.\istencc 
between light and darkness. Until a 
man dies himself to this puny life of 
selfishness and attachment and is born 
again to the cosmic life of universal love 
and sympathy, it is a sheer mockery to 
yearn for that beatific vision which 
passes all human understanding. A 


Sadhaka must sacrifice himself at the 
altar of love in order that he may attain 
resurrection in glowing transcendental 
life. Unless he is ready to make uncon- 
ditional surrender to the holy flame of 
Truth, the goal he seeks for is a distant 
one. This divine episode is an object- 
lesson to all inquisitive souls how they 
should mould their earthly life and 
chasten their character before they can 
participate in the heavenly play of the 
supreme Master and enjoy unearthly joy 
and supreme bliss. 

Sri Krsna was a mere boy, only 
ele\en years old, when He became a 
regular teacher of His clan. He did 
not instruct His students on any 
intricate philosophy. He did not 
preach to His beloved companions any 
metaphysical subtlety from the book of 
the sages. How, then, could He enlighten 
them in the path of righteousness and 
lead them towards the sacred ideal of a 
spiritual life ? He was an adept in 
schooling. He knew how to adapt His 
teachings to the needs of His pupils. 
He tutored them in the school of nature 
amidst running brooks and shadowy 
woods. Ikautiful deer were roaming 
fearlessly and the rainbow-coloured 
peacocks were dancing merrily. In- 
numerable birds were warbling sweet, 
melodious notes. The scenery was 
charming and the whole atmosphere 
was animated with lovely beauty and 
pleasing grandeur. His comrades had 
no academic training from long 
generations. In their time, book- 
learning among the rustics was con- 
spicuous by its absence. So the preceptor 
had to train his students by kindling 
their emotional fire in the University of 
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Nature amidst birds and trees, woods 
and lakes. Was there any need o£ 
educating these unsophisticated people 
under the thick walls of a room through 
the maze of books ? Mother Nature 
nurtured them in her own seminary in 
the art of leading a plain, unassuming 
life, free from cares and anxieties. The 
master-mind of Kvsna shaped these 
pliable moulds into images of exciuisitc 
beauty and noble grandeur. What 
psychological effect was produced by the 
charming melody of the flute ? It sent a 
thrill of joy into the hearts of His 
devotees and maddened their captivated 
souls into deep ecstatic love. In after life, 
this simple pipe was turned into a conch 
and inspired, with its solemn note, the 
drooping heart of many a faint-hearted 
soldier on the bloody field of battle. 

When wo think of His supernatural 
birth and consider the series of amazing 
incidents that marked the life of our 
immortal hero, we cannot but conclude 
that He was not a man but the 
manifested spirit of the Almighty 
Providence, who blessed this earth for 
the redemption of the oppressed and 
rescue of the suircriiig millions. All 
His works arc extraordinary. There 
was no spot in His luminous character. 
He was proof against all temptations. 
His passionless doings have earned for 
Him the name of Hi sikesa, the Lord of 
the .senses. Deluded men may find fault 
with Ilis stainless conduct, but the 
saints and sages like Vyasa and Suka 
have described Him as Aptakiima and 
Almaramay having no want or craving 
and all whose desires have been fulfilled 
in the inner joy of liis own Self. How 
promptly lie changed Himself into a 


powerful General at the call of duty will 
testify to the clear fact that His boyish 
pastimes were above all condemnation. 
He had much to do in the field of politics. 
When broken-hearted shepherd girls 
came to Mathura to take Him back, most 
seriously He asked them to return. He 
requested them to forget Him and try to 
be happy without Him. There were 
lamentations all over; but He remained 
calm and serene, steadfast and adamant. 
The country’s cause was more precious 
now than His own personal likings. 
The whole of India was torn by internal 
dissensions. Tyrants had become all- 
powerful, and the demon of aggressive- 
ness was playing the role of a dictator. 
Innocent and pious ])Coplc were 
trembling out of fear. Th ' oppre ssion of 
the atrocious evil-doers like Kaijisa and 
Jarasrindha sent a thrill of shudder all 
over the land. At a glance He saw the 
benighted condition of the land and 
immediately set Himself to the task of 
fighting the devils out of existence. 
Bravely He faced the lions in their own 
dens and chastized them to ignominious 
deatli. Peace and order wire restored in 
society and light was brought from the 
scattering darkness. His multifarious 
works of reconsl ruction were highly 
beneficial to the prosperity of the whole 
country. Like Prince Pariksit, none will 
be surfeited with hearing tales of His 
marvellous deeds. To the death-stricken 
soul of many wounds and sorrows every 
word was a soothing balm and a nectar 
full of unsurpassing joy. The prayer of 
the king is still audible in the sky— “May 
He inspire me with true wisdom and all- 
ab.sorbing faith whom the self-denying 
Yogis of many vows and vigils rcincniber 
ill the silent corner of their heart !“ 



The World and the Individual. 


E jej^lT is well known that (lod, the 
hIm world 

constitute the subject-matter of 
all philosophy and relijfion. In monistic 
systems, however, where the only reality 
recognized is God or the Absolute, the 
remaining two terms of this trinity are 
necessarily to be reduced to it. The 
manner of doing it may be the same in 
the case of both of them, as it seems to 
have been in certain forms of AdwrJta 
that were once prevalent; but in 
Sankara’s doctrine, it is not so. Though 
the soul and the world arc alike admitted 
in it to be not distinct from Brahma^ 
which is the Upanisadic term for the 
Absolute, there is a difference in the 
way in which they arc explained to be 
so. The purpose of this short note is 
to indicate wherein this difference lies. 

We shall begin by drawing attention 
to two types of illusion in common 
experience. A person may fancy that 
he sees a serpent at a distance, while 
closer scrutiny reveals to him that it is 
only a rope. The later or correcting 
knowledge here, like practically all 
knowledge of the kind, affirms the 
existence of something; but it contradicts 
the object as :vJ:ich that something 
appeared before. Again, a person look- 
ing at a white crystal through a sheet of 
yellow glass, of whose existence he is 
not aware, takes it to be yellow. But a 
change in his standpoint will disclose 
to him that the yellowness belongs to 
the glass and not to the crystal. Here 
also, as ill the previous case, the later 


By M. Hiriyanna, M. A., L. T. 

knowledge affirms the existence of some 
reality; unlike it, however, it docs not 
deny the object as 'ivhu li it appeared, 
viz. the crystal, but only one aspect of 
it — yellowness. The illusion in the one 
case consists in mistaking a given object 
for something else that is not given; in 
the other, it consists merely in referring 
to an object which is given a feature 
that docs not really belong to it, though 
it also happens to be presented. But 
for the interposition of the object to 
which the yjllowiKSS actually belongs, 
and the percipient’s ignorance, wc 
should add, of the true colour of the 
crystal, there would be no illusion at all 
in the latter case. It is accordingly 
descrilicd as sol^iid/iika hhrama or an 
illusion involving the presence of an 
upadhiy which is the name given to such 
intervening factors. In the former, on 
the other hand, the; e is no such factor; 
and it is therefore described as ;//>- 
upadhika hhrama. 

Now these types of illusion serve to 
illustrate the difference in the manner 
in wliich, according to Sankara’s 
Ad wait a, one and the same Brahma 
conics to appear both as the world and 
as the individual //T'f/. It gives rise to 
the illusion of the world, as the rope 
does to that of a serpent in our first 
example. The ultimate ti nth, a.s realized 
by Vi J'iVanmnkta . denies the world while 
affirming the underlying reality of 
Brahma, which is given in all presenta- 
tions as positive being ( sal ) and with 
which wc may therefore be said to be 
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in constant touch. The froa^ on the 
other hand, is not illusory in this sense. 
It is Brahma Itself appearing through 
media or limiting adjuncts like the 
internal organ ( antah-karam ), which— 
we may state by the way — are elements 
pertaining to the physical world and, as 
such, are unreal. When this fact is 
realized in one’s own experience, what 
is denied is not the Jlva as a spiritual 
entity, but only certain aspects of it, 
its finitude and its plurality. Its 
conception may become profoundly 
transformed thereby, but the point for 
us to note is that it is not negated 
( hadhita ) in the same way in which 
the physical world is. This diflerence 
in the explanation has a vital bearing 
on the Adwaitic doctrine, and Sankara 
consequently lays particular emphasis 
on it. It brings out clearly what is 
meant by the identity of the J’lva and 
Brahma^ which is of fundamental 
importance to the doctrine. The J'lva 
is not false as the world is, but only its 
limitations ari*; and these limitations, 
which are really of its empirical adjuncts 


appear transferred to it as, in our second 
example, the yellowness of the glass 
appears transferred to the crystal. It is 
for the purpose of elucidating this point 
that Sankara, as explained by the 
commentators, gives two separate 
examples of illusion in the beginning 
of his commentary on the Vedania- 
Shtras : — 

“Mother-of-pearl appears as silver; 
and the single moon, as double.” He 
refers to it elsewhere also in the same 
work, and wc shall conclude by citing 
two of his statements relating to the 
conception of the J'iva: “As long as it is 
associated with the adjunct of hiddhi, 
so long only is the//:'« a In reality 
however, there is nothing like //r'a-hood 
apart from what is fancied to be such by 
reason of this adjunct.” ( 11. iii. 50. ) 
“The J'/ra is not other than the I.ord, 
yet its intrinsic omniscience and omni- 
potence are hidden from it because it 
falsely identiiics itself with its bodily 
organism.” (III. ii. t). ) 


Welcome the Evening. 

Dear ! do not feel depressed when the sky steals the sun; for the evening is the 
friend of the morn and the night, the harbinger of the dawn. 

If the charming lake is somewhat deprived of its gaiety, care not; for the delay 
in the smiling of the lotus is but momentary. 

The evening bird busy in nestling down shall fill the morn with her sweet melody. 

If the fretful wind loses all its vehemence, she is sure to remove all our troubles 
with the appearance of the glow. 

If the blooming rose scatters her petals under the burden of the dew, her 
washed red bud shall shine anew. 

When, like the evening, the end of the world is dead certain, welcome it with 
delight; why 'vorry about it ? — Chandra Bhanu Smqh. 



The Lure of God 


By. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, B. A., B. L. 


NYONE who rcfiecls deeply 
about human Ihoujjht in regard 
to ultimate realities must be 
struck with its similarities, and cannot 



the highest ijhilosopliic thought. 
Such lliouglit is found in the 
highest philosopliic religion and 
religious philosophy of the ICast and of 


accept the glib and self-complaccnt the West. 


assertion that either the East alone or 
the West alone has got a monopoly of 
spiritual experience. But the peculiar 
distinction of India is that the highest 
tiiiths were not only known but became 
practical and were a])plicd to life in 
widest commonalty, and wore realized in 
full by individuals who transmitted the 
methods of practical realization in 
unbroken succession. A rich store of 
(iodward Sadlianas is even now 
..vailable in India, and there yet live 
men who have given their lives to the 
practice of .such Sadhanas followed l)y 
the verification of such Sadhanas in 
direct intuitive vision and realization 
«'f (iod. 


Though ordinary theism ( which is 
common to all the world religions 
despite minor dillercnccs of doctrine ) 
affirms Clod to he a Person, the highest 
thought in the East and in the West 
soared to the siipra-personal aspect of 
(lod. God is the Absolute, above all 
affirmations, above all names and forms, 
above all (pialitics and attributes, one 
and eternal and infinite. He is beyond 
mind and beyond .speech. Hence He 
cannot be cognized and described, but 
He can be realized in a relation of 
identity as the Supreme One without a 
second This exalted concept 

of Godhead is familiar to us in Sankara. 


It is in the realm of if/iai/ns 
that we find that the immortals speak 
hut one tongue. The highest thought 
of the East and of the West affirms the 
existence of the Soul and of the 
Oversoul, and of their kinship either as 
a unity or as an identity. In regard to 
the personal God, the kinship of uiiitv 
is realized by Devotion aided by 
Knowledge. In regard to the .supra- 


In Eckhart also we hear the same far-off 
voice ‘‘like horns of Elfland faintly 
blowing”. He says, '\Siihstautium iinc 
quah’tatc et sine fennai' He says further, 
“There is nothing in Him but only He 
Himself.” It is absurd to fling at this 
concept of Godhead the cheap cynical 
remark that it is a merely negative 
concept. It is the very negation of 
negation. 


personal (wrongly called the impersonal) I'rom the above affirmation the 
Oodhead, the kinship nt identity is mystical concejit of the identity of the 
realized by Knowledge intensifuMl by universe and the soul and the Oversoul 
Devotion. This may be taken to be a follows and is boldly declared. The 
brief and even telegraphic summary id Veda says: and ‘^4 (‘That 
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thou art’, and ‘I am Brahma' ). In the 
lia Upanisad there is a big stanza 
settingout this conception in a wonderful 
manner. The devotee cries out to the 
Sun-god to gather together and remove 
out of vision the blinding rays. He 
realizes that the golden disc of the sun 
hides the glory of the Eternal Truth — 
( ). When the 
blinding rays do not dazzle and obstruct 
the vision, what does the devoted truth- 
seeker see ? He says, “I see Thy most 
glorious and auspicious form. The 
Godhead ensouling the solar orb is My 
Self.” 

Ill the West, Eckhart declares: “God 
is the same “one that I am”. “The soul 
must put oil equality with God in order 
to realize identity with God.” “Simple 
people imagine that they should see 
God, as if lie stood there and they In re; 
that is not so. God and I, we are one in 
knowledge.” At the same time he anirnis 
also the Personal Godand de.scribes Him 
as the treasure of the soul. We must 
cling to God and possess Him so that we 
may be united with God and live and 
move and have our being in Him. The 
Sufis have expressed this realization in 
rapturous words. We find the same note 
also in Wordsworth, in Shelly, and in 
Emerson. 

Such a mystical and intimate and 
perfect realization of Godhead — one and 
perfect and infinite— is not a mere 
philosophical concept but is a state of 
salvation, of liberation, of the highest 
bliss. A man of such realization becomes 
liberated from the repeated onslaughts 
of Death ( ). It is this truth 

that is so su >tly taught in the Katha 
Upanisad.Jmma (Knowledge) must lead 


to (realization). Sri Sankaracharya 
says again and again that religion is 
realization. ( ). 

Religion is not creed or dogma or ritual 
or mythology, but is direct experience 
and realization of God. 

The mysticism of Yoga and its 
Siddhis ( occult jiowcrs ) and the ecstasy 
of mystical emotion in astatc of devotion 
to God arc other ways of mystical union 
with Godhead. Put it is in Sankara 
that we reach the giddiest heights of 
thought. God is the creator of the 
world and is the overlord of all souls. 
But that is from the relative point of 
view. Erom the absolute point of view 
there is no creation and the soul is only 
the Oversoul itself. Eckhart .says: “All 
that is created is nothing.” Sankara says 
that Maya or Avidya is neither Sat nor 
Asat but is Antrvachainyay and projects 
the world, which docs not really exist, 
from the absolute point of view hut 
exists from the relative point of vi(‘w. 
Whatever sectarian zeal may say or 
unsay, Sankara combines theism and 
moni.sm in a unique manner. He tcaclu s 
that nature could not move of itself. 
God alone directs creation to evolve in 
accordance with His purpose, and the 
world-order is His Saakatpa, He is 
omnipresent, omnipotent and omniscienl. 
He is the material cause as 
well as the cfiicieiit cause of tlie 
universe. Thus in the unity of - nay, 
identity— of . Itma, Paramchvara and 
Brahma is the highest note of universal 
tliought Such a realization is not a 
mere love of abstractions. It is the 
deepest realization of the soul. Mystical 
experience is the realization of th^* 
Infinite in the finite. Fichte dcscribc.s 
its very essence in these word.s: 
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“The impulse to become united with and 
dissolved into the immortal is the 
deepest root of all mortal existence... 
Thus the poor descendant of eternity, 
cast out of his paternal home, still always 
surrounefed by his heavenly inheritance, 
toward which he dares not reach out his 
timid hand, wanders uncertainly from 
place to place in the desert, and is 


reminded by the speedy collapse of all 
his places of shelter that he can find rest 
nowhere but in his Father’s house... 
Blessedness is to rest and remain in the 
One. Misery is to be dispersed into 
multiplicity and diflerentiation. There- 
fore j the condition of hecomiti!^ blessed is 
the withdrazval of oiir love front the 
multiple lack to the OneT 


Yoga as Sacrifice and Service to Humanity. 

By Arthur E, Massey. 


<<-rwp F any man would come after 
11 Me, let him deny himself (ij^nore 
-IIL self) and lake up his cross daily 
and follow Mo.” 

( J uke 9. 23 ) 

All the methods and systems of 
yo::a must necessarily be dominated by 
sacrifice and service to humanity if they 
;«re to lead to liberation, for any effort 
I)Ut forth on behalf of the illusory 
isolated self defeats its own purpo.se. 
tiod is Love and Love is the fuirilmcnt 
of the J^aw. Sacrifice ceases to be 
sacrifice when Love takes the lead; 
becaiise Love thinks only of its object, 
self is left out of account. Love is 
really all that is; that which constitutes 
the ego is a mere bundle of experiences 
which frustrates realization with the 
One and only Reality, by its emphasis 
on separatene.ss. Ivvory true VoTi, 
every true Master walks consciously in 
the light of Union with God; he neither 
knows nor desires anything else. He 
can shut out the discord of the World 
voices, silence the thoughts and feelings 
of his ego and act by the Inner Light, 
2 


which always revf*als things in their 
right proportions. lie secs clearly the 
right course to take, the right thing to 
say. Being a vehicle of the Love Force, 
manifestation in human form is to him 
but an opportunity to give himself up 
entirely to .service of Humanity. 
“.Masters and the Inner Light are not 
different", therefore the objective of 
every aspiring soul should he to become 
a Master or ic.;/. Weave not isolated 
units but members of one body, and, if 
wc strive toward “the mca.sure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ”, the 
whole body will feel the uplift. For, 
“whether one member suffcrelh, all the 
members sufler with it: or one member 
is honoured, all the members rejoice with 
it.” For this reason ‘‘Let us also rejoice 
ill tribulation, knowing that tribulation 
worketh ripeness of character.” The 
maturing of one inemher strengthens 
the whole Body and adds to its witness 
in the world; therefore, sacrifice and 
service to Humanity is the purest and 
highest form of ) * I them and 
those ill Me, that they may be perfected 
into One:* 
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All aspirations towards Divine 
Union, all methods and forms of Yoga 
are vain and futile without Love. Love 
is the great regenerator, the great 
purifier, and never fails. The spiritual 
body or soul will unfold and express 
itself only by ceaseless effort in goodness, 
truth, and beauty. The life of the spirit, 
complete in itself, is ever seeking a 
means whereby humanity may be helped 
and served, and in such degree as we 
become fit vehicles for help and service. 
So God works His Will and purpose in 
and through us. 

Every idea of race, colour, caste, sex 
or creed must be relegated to the limbo 
of far-off forgotten things before the first 
step on the path of service can be taken, 
otherwise failure is inevitable; for Love 
neither knows nor admits of any inferi- 
ority between the human expressions of 
the One and only Being. 

Man has no need to seek God; the 
more He is sought, the less likely is He 
to be found. For:— 

''Closer is He than hrcaihint:. 

Nearer than hands and feet'* 

When the soul awakens from its 
age-long stupor, when the scales of 
materialistic thought no longer impede 
clear vision, the Divine Presence is 
imminent, then follows the glorious 
realization: 

"Not ' r ( 7tot the illusive c^o ) hul 

Christ that livetk in /ne” 

—and so man becomes a true of 

sacrifice and .service. 

Robes, ritual, temple, service, 
asceticism, etc. all serve their purpose 


in the soul’s unfoldinent— although they 
are not essentials but, before the goal 
can be reached, they must all drop 
away like cast-off garments, and when 
there is nothing left, there God is. This 
material world of ours is a “Wilderness” 
and a “Vale of tears”, because we have 
stupidly viewed it as something tangible 
and real instead of an evanescent phase 
of matter, and consequently the pains, 
disappointments and agonies of life are 
all necessary to point us to the real and 
abiding— to the “Peace that passeth all 
understanding”. Spinoza said that “to 
define God is to deny Him,” and he 
was right; for the more we attempt to 
define, the more we limit or make finite 
the infinite. Better, then, than all 
learned books, philosophies, teachers 
and authorities is a persistent and 
sustained resort to the Silence, where in 
the innermost chamber of our hearts 
we may meet and commune with and 
lose ourselves in the Absolute, the One 
without a second the All that really r . 

It is well to know that Divinity is 
working out its purposes through matter. 

A fire-mist and a p 'anct, 

A crystal and a shell, 

A jelly-fish and a saurian. 

And caves where the cave-vicn dwell] 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

A nd a face turned from the clod, 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God, 

Yes, nature is not an alien, an other, 
but an outbreathing of the Lord. To 
the true mystic, nature is a theophany, a 
vesture of the World-Spirit. “In Thy 
Light we see Light.” The forces of 
nature bespeak God’s ever-present 
activity, His living volition in the world. 
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The truth which Jesus taught must 
be re-interpreted by the mystical con- 
sciousness of the East. Jesus was an 
Eastern Master. His intimacy with the 
natural, insight into the human soul, 
His mysticism of sympathy, love and 
service, His very special love for the 
child, the poor, the sinner, the suffering 
outcasts, the lost sheep whom the world 
neglects, but not the great Mother-heart 
of the Universe, His loneliness revealing 
the beauty of sorrow. His sacrificial 
.tenderness. His gracious words. His 
still more gracious silence. His ethics of 
love and humility, iHs religion of com- 
niunion with the Father in the Kingdom 
within. His pure living. His death by 
which He gave the world a symbol of 
Sacred Heart of the Eternal— surely these 
tilings are eloquent to the idealistic mys- 
tical soul of the East, and it is from that 
source of interpretation that the spiritual 
life of the West shall be resuscitated. 
We arc at the beginning of a new age in 
the history of the world, its hour of re- 
birth is upon u.s, the old order is giving 
place to the new. Reconstruction, social, 
I political, philosophical and religious is 
immijient; and in this both East and 
West will make their respective contri- 
butions. The West will offer its lessons 
of scientific organization, ethical energy 
and political progress; she will show the 
value of personality, and the importance 
of environment. She will vindicate the 


gospel of work and the East will gladly 
and gratefully absorb its neecssary lesson. 

Yes, but the West, too, must turn to 
the East to study the deeps of the higher 
life, to assimilate and apply the Ancient 
Wisdom to every-day needs, to develop 
the mystic sense, to recognize Nature, 
not simply as the laboratory of the 
scientist but the sanctuary of the Spirit, 
to practise meditation; to discern that, 
if work is worship, worship, too, is our 
work. Here in the West we have as yet 
to realize the truth that Reality is not a 
thought-concept, but a soul-experience, 
and may be known, not by mere criticism 
and intellectual analysis of categories, 
but by sympathetic spiritual insight and 
life. Schopenhauer dreamed of a day 
when the wisdom of the East should 
flow to the West. When that day is fully 
come, the Mysticism of the East will 
exert an influence more powerful than 
the theory of Evolution. Then Europe 
will have a new outlook upon world- 
religions, and her people wdll discern 
that truth is the monopoly of no one 
religion, neither is there any finality to 
revelation, and that in the mystical 
experience there is a unifying principle 
which will ultimately unite both East 
and West in an inseparable bond of 
mutual love and harmony, mutual sacri- 
fice and service, which is the Alpha and 
Omega of 



The Need for Faith and Satsang. 


A friend has sent me three questions, 
which are as follows:— 

( 1 ) How can one obtain a vision of 
the Lord in an embodied form, just as 
one beholds his parents, wife or 
children ? 

( 2 ) Through what practice can one 
develop implicit faith in Ood ? 

( 3 ) How can one develop the 
attitude as described in the following 
couplet of Ooswami Tulasidas ? 

II 

“Knowing all created beings as so 
many manifestations of Sri Rama and 
Sita, I salute them all with folded 
hands.’’ 

All these questions, connected as 
they are with God, are certainly of very 
great importance. An attempt is being 
made in the following lines to discuss 
them according to my poor lights. 

( 1 ) The first question has been dealt 
with in a general way in another article 
under the caption “Is God open to 
Perception ?” which has already appeared 
in the Kalyana-Kalpataru ( Vol. I, pp. 
746-48 ). The reader may refer to it if 
he so desires. An attempt is made to 
discuss the subject afresh according to 
my humble lights. 

The best means of obtaining a direct 
vision of the Lord is to cultivate love in 


By Jayadayal Goyandka. 

its purest form. Let us analyse the 
process of attaining this love. In the 
first instance, one must have the belief 
that God exists; that He is our Friend 
and well-wisher; that He is All-power- 
ful, supremely kind, full of love and 
affection, the inner controller of all and 
the bestower of happiness, and is 
personally present everywhere. vSo long 
as this faith does not get rooted in one’s 
mind, one does not become eligi])le for 
coming in direct touch with the Lord. 
This eligibility is acquired tliroiigli 
purity of heart. Remembrance of God, 
meditation, service and Satsan;: ( com- 
munion with holy men ), pursued 
without any ulterior motive, purifies the 
heart, and this purification qualifies m:iii 
for communion with (lod. One’s know- 
ledge about God also goes on increasing 
according as one accpiires this eligibility. 
In this way when one acquires a proper 
knowledge of God, when one comes to 
know Him adequately and in reality, 
then God appears before him in what- 
ever form the devotee desires to see Him. 
Although He is ever present at every 
place in His Immanent aspect, which is 
Truth, Knowledge and Bliss combined, 
yet, when a devotee who has unravelled 
His mystery desires to see Him in a 
particular embodied form, that Diviii*.’ 
Sporter manifests Himself before that 
devotee in that soul-enchanting Form, 
and communes with him. This becomes 
possible mainly through Love and 
perfect Faith, which is also called pure 
Faith and has been praised by the Lord 
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at various places in the Gila. For in- 
stance, He says: — 

it ll 

• (XII. 2) 

“They who with mind fixed on Me, 
ever harmonized, worship Me, with faith 
supreme endowed, these, in ^ly opinion, 
are best in Vo^aJ* 

H Jr g^rim m: ll 
(VI. 47) 

"And among all Yogis, he who, full 
of faith, with the inner Self abiding in 
Me, adoreth Me, he is considered by Me 
to be the best.’' 

How docs that All-pervading Divin- 
ity, which is of the nature of Truth, 
Knowledge and Bliss, manifest Himself 
in a (lualified and embodied form ? The 
secret of this mystery can be truly known 
only by the supremely faithful and 
devoted lovers of the Lord. For the 
subject is of such deep spiritual signifi- 
cance that without purification of the 
heart it is not possible for the intellect 
of ordinary men to comprehend it. But 
horvever deep the mystery, it opens its 
secrets to those who spend every minute 
of their life in unceasing remembrance 
of the Lord. 

Although saints as well as the 
Sastras have tried hard to unfold this 
secret to the people at large, hardly one 
among millions may be found capable of 
diving into the mystery. 

The Lord says in the Gltiv.— 

^far^cTrcT I 
ii 

( 17 /. 2 . ) 


“Among thousands of men scarce one 
striveth for perfection; of the successful 
strivers scarce one knoweth Me in 
essence.” 

^ % %\^ 11 

( II. 29 ) 

“Inasmuch as the secret of this Self 
is much too i)r()found, scarce one 
beholds him as marvellous, scarce 
another speaketh thereof as marvellous, 
and scarce another iieareth thereof as 
marvellous; while there are some who 
know him not even on hearing 
of him.” 

Just as the magnet attracts iron, the 
gramophone record or the radio receiver 
attracts sound waves, or the camera 
plate attracts images; even so a loving 
devotee of the Lord attracts Him 
through his exclusive devotion and 
love. There is no space, no substance 
which is devoid of the Lord; He exists 
everywhere at every time in the fulness 
of His glory. In whatever form, and at 
whatever time, the love-intoxicated 
devotee desires to manifest Him, in 
that very form and at that very time 
that Master-Sporter has to manifest 
Himself under the compelling attraction 
of Love of the devotee. 

The parallel instances cited above, 
belonging as they do to the plane 
of matter, do not fully illustrate the 
nature of the Lord, who is All-conscious- 
ness. For there is nothing in this world 
which has any likeness to God and the 
analogy of which may be taken to 
illustrate the ways of the Lord. 
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All the people of this world crave 
for happiness. They cling to all objects 
or persons through which or whom 
they expect to derive happiness. There- 
fore, those who have recognized Him to 
be the only source of happiness, nay, 
the very embodiment of supreme bliss, 
who have realized that there is nothing 
in this world which is more delightful 
or even as delightful and blissful as the 
Lord, and who have developed complete 
faith in Him, do not and cannot bestow 
their love on any other person or thing. 
Whatever joy or happiness we find in 
this world is nothing but a partial 
reflection of the bliss that is part of the 
Lord Himself ( vide Brhadtiranyaka 
Upanisad, IV. iii. 32 ). Worldly joy 
is momentary, partial and transient; 
whereas the Lord is infinite, eternal, 
whole, conscious and All-blissful. 
Therefore, the bliss that pertains to the 
Lord, who is an eternal reservoir of 
Knowledge and Bliss cannot be under- 
stood by reference to any worldly joy or 
happiness. The moment one’s heart 
gets purified through remembrance of 
God, meditation, service and ' spiritual 
communion, that very moment the 
divine light of Knowledge begins to 
flash ill his mental horizon. 

Under such circumstances, how can 
one who has realized the true nature of 
this supreme bliss be lured by the trivial, 
momentary, sense-born happiness of 
the world ? 

In order to develop this exclusive 
love for the Lord, one should try his 
level best to apply himself whole- 
heartedly to remembrance of God, 
meditation, service, spiritual coiiiniunioii, 
righteousness and so on. 


( 2 ) Pure and implicit Faith in 
God is developed through fondly 
hearing and appreciating the words of 
wisdom pregnant with facts relating to 
the qualities, greatness, and Loye of the 
Lord from the lips of those blessed 
souls who have had a vision of the soul- 
enchanting divine form of the Lord and 
who have obtained an insight into His 
true nature. If such exalted souls are 
not to be found, the next best course is 
to seek the company of aspirants who 
are striving for God-Realization, and 
discuss with them the divine virtues, 
greatness and loving nature of the Lonl 
in a spirit of devotion and love. This 
is also conducive to the development of 
Faith and Devotion. If one is not able 
to get hold even of aspirants of such an 
advanced type, one should critically and 
fondly read the i^astras, which represent 
the voice of God, or embody the wisdom 
of souls who have realized God, and 
which discuss the divine qualities, 
greatness and loving nature of (hxl. 
Among the Sastras, again, the (uta is 
incomparable so far as the knowledge 
of Divinity is concerned. 

The Mahahharata says. — 

flidi gq^dT i 

( Bfilsmaparva 43 ) 

“One should thoroughly grasp and 
assimilate the teachings of the Gyrr and 
have nothing to do with the other 
elaborate Sastras. For the GVa has 
flowed from the divine lips of the Lord 
Narayana Himself, who bears a lotus on 
His navel.” 

One can develop full faith in God 
through a proper study of the OVa* 
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But if one lacks the knowledge or 
intelligence to grasp the teachings of 
these scriptures, one should daily retire 
to a secluded place and, with a meek and 
sincere heart and with one’s voice 
choking with deep emotion, one should 
offer his prayers to God, the Supreme 
leather, for the gracious gift of h*aith 
and Devotion. A prayer offered with a 
heart full of sincerity and emotion to 
that Ocean of Grace and Love can 
never go in vain. One can develop full 
and implicit faith even by this practice. 

Without faith, it is impossible to 
obtain true knowledge of God; on the 
contrary, one who lacks in faith will 
find himself gradually sinking to lower 
and lower depths of degradation. This 
is what the Gita says in the following 
verse:— 

JTf 11 

“O vanquisher of foes, men without 
faith ill this Divine Knowlvdgo, not 
reaching Me, return to the paths of the 
world of death.” 

Therefore, I'aith is absolutely 
necessary for obtaining true know- 
ledge of God. For it is through Faith 
and Faith alone that one can attain 
Divine Knowledge and Supreme Peace. 
The Lord says in the GltCr.— 

?tI.T I 

( IV. 39) 


"He alone obtains wisdom, who is 
intent on that wisdom, who is full of 
faith and who has mastery over his 
senses; and, having obtained wisdom, 
he goes swiftly to the supreme peace.” 

We should all, therefore, gird up our 
loins, nay, stake our very life for develop- 
ing this exclusive faith in God. One 
may make one’s choice from the four 
methods described above, and adopt one 
or more of them. The more devotedly 
and diligently he pursues them, the 
more will he advance in faith, and the 
more will his Love for the Lord grow. 
Ilis progress will be more rapid if he 
can adopt and pursue all the four 
methods simultaneoush^ A practice 
pursued with fondness and in right 
earnest lends to the purification of one’s 
heart, which in its turn develops Faith 
to a considerable extent. 

The more these ])ractices arc fol- 
lowed in a spirit of reverence and love, 
the sooner docs one’s heart get purified. 
And when the impurities of one’s heart 
are removed. Faith in God develops as a 
matter of course. In proportion as 
Faith grows, one’s contemplation of God 
becomes more intense and unceasing. 
And as soon as this contemplation 
becomes sufiicionlly strong the devotee 
begins to perceive the Lord everywhere. 
The All-pervading God now appears 
cither in a binne form as Rama and Sita, 
or simply as Rama, according to the 
desire of the devotee. 



The Guide. 


HE safest and the surest Guide 
always protecting and carrying 
a soul safe in His arms is the 
Divine, who Himself is both the (luide 
and the Goal combined in one. 

The Guide resides within every 
human being. One has only to open 
oneself to Him. 

All thoughts, motives and impulses 
have to be filled up by an ever-increas- 
ing experience of the ever-present 
Divine. 

Every little activity of mind, body 
and vitality has to open itself to His 
influence, help, guidance and grace. 

They must make a perfectly willing 
surrender to the Sublime, where all 
discords meet in harmony within. 

Surrender— a willing surrender- 
means a perfectly frank opening of all 
parts of mind, life and body to receive 
the living joy of contact with the 
Divine,— a joy more living and more 
enrapturing than the joy derived from 
contact with any worldly object, or its 
utmost enjoyment. Such a joy is there, 
the sages say; you have to find it every- 
where, in everything^, at every moment. 


By 'Chakrapani.' 

in every event, good, bad or indifferent. 
This is the Path towards which the ever- 
present Guide Divine is guiding you. 

But, if there arc any impurities in 
you, they will assail you and Iiinder and 
hamper your progress. l\Iind them not, 
and persist in what you believe to be the 
truth. The impurities will gradually 
fall away. You have only to remember 
and follow the Guide and fight them 
out. “Remember Me and fight,” says 
Sri Krsiia. 

This divine enthusiasm will fill you 
with a .sense of perfect security. In the 
earlier stages, i, c,, so long as the impuri- 
ties within arc not altogether cast away, 
it may not last long, Disappointiiienls 
may follow as night follows the day. 
Invoke the Divine within to lift you up. 
Surrender yourself to Him and Him 
alone, more and more than ever before, 
so that nothing can overpower you. Feel 
then His presence here, there, and 
everywhere. 

To make your life a channel for the 
flow of the life divine, make of your mind, 
body and life a temple clean with a 
strong physical and nervous foundation. 




Unto Bliss. 


The Divine Commandments. 



’ E who is adorned with the 
qualities of Love, Truth, Charity, 
31 Joy, Simplicity and Equability 
is truly beautiful, even though his 
exterior may be unsightly. Similarly, a 
person possessed of animosity, untruth, 
ferocity, deceit, dejection, and unequa- 
bility is really ugly, even though he may 
be very handsome to look at. One should, 
therefore, try one’s best to adorn oneself 
with the divine qualities. 


Me alone is really free who has 
control over his mind. Bodily servitude 
is no servitude at all; real bondage con- 
sists in being a slave to one’s mind. One 
who is bodily free but is subject to the 
impulses of his mind, should be regarded 
as altogether bound. True conquest 
lies in conquest of the mind. Make it a 
point, therefore, to control the mind. 

* * * « 

Consider it a good fortune if, for the 
sake of bringing your mind under 
control, you have to submit yourself to 
restricting rules and regulations; for 
it is these very restrictions that will 
eventually release you from the thraldom 
of the mind. Laxity of conduct streng- 
thens the bondage. Your spiritual 
welfare, therefore, lies in submission to 
those self-imposed restrictions. 

* * ♦ * 

A true Bhakta ( devotee ) is one 
who cherishes in bis heart genuine love 
for the Lord, not one who is anxious to 
3 


give only an external exhibition of 
love. The Lord cares not whether a 
devotee is dressed like a Sadhu\ He 
examines only the heart. Therefore, 
be a devotee at heart; never mind if 
the world does not recognize you as a 
devotee of the Lord. 


If your relations with anybody get 
strained for some reason, and if your 
behaviour with him has had any tinge 
of fault in it, then, in order to improve 
your relations with him, do not wait for 
the other paity to take the initiative in 
extending the hand of fellowship, but 
do it yourself. It is possible he may 
likewise be expecting you to take the 
initiative in the matter. If you wait 
for a friendly gesture from the other side, 
you may perhaps never get an oppor- 
tunity of improving your relations with 
him. Therefore, begin with a friendly 
gesture yourself. Your improved 
behaviour with him is bound to have 
its effect on him and will make him 
reciprocate. 


Having obliged anyone in any way, 
do not seek to apprise him of your 
having done so; the value of an obliga- 
tion is enhanced in proportion with 
the degree of secrecy that you maintain 
with regard to it. An obligation which 
is made known to its recipient loses 
much of its value, and the sense of 
having been reduced to the necessity of 
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accepting^ an oblig^ation sometimes makes 
the recipient very uncomfortable. 

A true saint will never advertise 
himself; nay, many such saints are not 
even conscious of their sainthood. They 
look upon themselves as ordinary men, 
but through their association the greatest 
of sinners are able to cross the ocean of 
Maya. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

It is very difficult to come in contact 
with saints, and much more to recog- 
nize him. Generally they choose to 
remain obscure. It is not easy to recog- 
nize them through their external conduct. 
Moreover how can ordinary soul recog- 
nize a saint ? He would test a saint 
on the touch-stone of his own judgment. 
But such a test would be as futile as 
weighing a precious jewel in a big scale 
meant for weighing heavy stones. 

It is only through the grace of God 
that one comes in touch with a saint; 
but the contact of a saint never goes in 
vain; it is bound to have its salutary 
effect. The moment one truly recognizes 
a saint, he will become a saint himself. 
He alone really comes in contact with 
a saint who truly recognizes him. It is 
for this reason that the company of 
saints has been so highly spoken of in 
the scriptures. 

«i * * * 

Suffering results from sin and 
happiness from virtue; the very fact that 
ever new calamities are visiting humani- 
ty proves tba; sin is on the increase in 
the world. Their judgment being 


warped by sin, people have come to 
regard increased sin as a sign of progress 
and arc therefore wallowing in sin. 
Therefore, those who seek happiness 
should take up a course quite opposite to 
the one followed by the misguided people 
of the modern world, inasmuch as virtue 
is the antithesis of sin. Virtue alone 
results in happiness. 

* * « * 

To regard sin as a virtue, unright- 
eousness as righteousness and bondage 
as freedom, is the result of perverted 
reason. This is what the world is doing 
to-day. This is bound to result in 
suffering and bondage. Avtdya ( ne- 
science ) lies at the root of wrong 
perception and it can be destroyed only 
through the grace of God. Remem- 
brance of God is absolutely necessary 
for winning this grace. It, therefore, 
behoves all to devote themselves heart 
and soul to the remembrance of the 
Lord. 

The less one thinks or talks of the 
world, the quicker is his progress on the 
path of spiritual advancement. Therefore 
indulge as little as possible in worldly 
thoughts and never open your lips 
unless it is absolutely necessary to do 
so. At least one should never speak 
with a view to being called wise. 

The less one speaks, the less arc his 
chances for telling a lie or speaking ill 
of others. Lying and speaking ill of 
others are two great sins, therefore try 
to minimize them through control of the 
tongue. 
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Of sins committed through the 
tongue, lying, speaking ill of others or 
back-biting, using harsh or bitter 
language and indulging in idle gossip 
are the; four principal ones. Therefore 
speak as little as possible, and whenever 
you speak, always remember that your 
words do not cause annoyance to 
others, that they are not untrue, and 
that they are sweet to hear, and whole- 
some in effect. If you cannot always 


In Search of Thee. 

I. 

N the month of Hhadon, 
when the rainy season had just 
passed its youth, I ran out of 
my house, one night, to the cremation 
ground, and there—in that solitude— I 
made a thorough search of Thee. I sat 
there for hours together, but in vain. It 
became my wont and days changed into 
months and months into years; but I was 
not blessed with the vision of that 
beautiful face. 

One night, when 1 was sitting there 
as usual in a pensive mood and had 
lost myself in sorrow, I heard 
somebody say, “O ! fool, search not for 
me here; I am somewhere else.” 1 
stopped going there. 

II. 

The pangs of separation began to 
trouble me all the more. 1 thought ray 
Beloved lived in the high mountains 
coverd with snow. I left my home for 
the snow-covered peaks of the HimaLiyas 


observe all these rules, try to follow any 
three or any two of them, or at least you 
should strictly observe the rule of 
truthfulness. Or else you should employ 
your tongue in singing the praise 
and chanting the name of the Lord. You 
should make it a point never to talk use- 
less things. If you have to speak, speak 
only of God or of a business which is of a 
pressing nature. That is the injunction 
of the Lord. Keep it always in mind. 

'Siva* 


By V. S. Sharma, B. A., LL B. 

and exposed myself to the extreme 
rigours of the climate. Day in and day 
out I waited in vain for a vision of 
the solace of my Soul. 

One cold morning when, the cool 
sun was about to make appearance on the 
horizon, a voice, vehicled as if by the rays 
of the sun, fell upon my cars— “Think Me 
not here, too.” I cried out in despair — 
“Tell me, O dear, where art Thou;” but 
that cry resounded in the snowy caverns 
and returned to me without any reply. 
The beautiful mountains, the snowy 
peaks, then lost all charm for me 
and I felt quite alone in the wilder- 
ness. I got afraid and ran down the 
mountain to find a village. 

III. 

But the pangs of separation won't 
leave me and, as if compelled by them, I 
went to a temple which contained an 
idol of my Lord. I made it my wont to 
spend most of my time there. It was 
for my unavoidable needs that I had to 
leave the place for short intervals. 
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Gradually the feeling of separation in- 
creased so much that I lost my sleep. 
All the night I kept awake with my 
eyes wet and lost in grief. 

It was a full-moon night and the 
charming rays of the moon were 
piercing through the windows of the 
temple walls. Lost in that sense of grief 
1 was awakened as if by a voice from 
within the temple, which said, “Why 
are you running astray? I am not 
here, too.” I was perturbed and madly 
ran inside the temple to find as to who 
had spoken those words; but, to my 
disappointment, I found no living being 
there. There stood the Idol with 
all the paraphernalia quite undisturbed. 

I left going to the temple since 

then. 

IV. 

I left going out of the house and 
began contemplating over the sentence 
“Why are you running astray ? I am not 
here, too.” It was again midnight, and 
a pitch dark night. I was overtaken by a 


sense of despair owing to my failures. My 
mind now tutored me to give up entirely 
the search of my Lord, who it said was 
something imaginary. I cursed niy 
mind for the mischievous suggestion 
and began to weep for my failures, 
when I again heard an ethereal voice 
saying:— 

m (T5I fewlii li 

“I stay there where My Name is 
sung by My devotees.” 

I was overjoyed to find an affirmative 
statement, and said to myself, “Oh, I was 
mistaken; when I regard myself as a 
devotee of the Lord, He must have His 
abode in me.” The whole outlook was 
changed; an eternal joy took the place of 
evanescent sorrows, and I was busy 
making my Lord comfortable in my 
person. 

What happened after that cannot be 
described. To me everything, then, 
appeared as my Lord and all happenings 
around me were drowned in a trance of 
Ecstasy. 


Thou hast fixed thy mind on wealth, wife and children alone. Why 
dost thou not engage in the search of the Lord, your only friend who stands you in 
good stead in adversity ? 

^Rahini. 

Just as birds nestle on a tree at night and leave it at sunrise, even so the 
members of a family take shelter under one roof and leave it as soon as their 
time comes. 


—Sundardas. 



Brindaban’s Nectar. 


By Bairam Kishore. 

I 

Oh ! that bewitching face, complexion dark, 

With curly jct-black hair and lotus eyes, 

That lit stars myriads out of its one spark. 

KiTulgcnt halo that illumines skies. 

Oh ! those resplendent lotus feet divine, 

From which life bursts, and nature wakes to life, 

The Surasari springs to wash into the brine 
The sins of men, to end their pain and strife. 

Oh ! Child Divine, that danced on cobra*s hood. 

The sea of mercy and the spring of love. 

The flute between Thy lips makes nature brood 
And call forth many worlds below, above. 

A ray of glory Thine, eh ! is enough 
To hold, sustain all worlds, both fine and rough. 

II 

The Goloka doth descend to Brindaban, 

Into the cowherd maids, the free ones (Muktas) turn. 

The Lord Supreme Himself, the cowherd plays: 

He loves those who love, not one who only prays. 

All seasons six set to adorn the spot. 

And there superbly charming scenes they wrought. 

Then came the subtle Cupid there in arms 
And sought to vanquish Krsna by voluptuous charms. 

A soul in all her grace and beauty sweet 
Is bound for blessed Brindaban, to meet 
Her Lord, the “Natwar”, who the intellect’s grasp 
Eludes, but who needs must a yearning heart clasp. 

III 

THE RASA-LILA. 

Sri Ki§na blew His flute; its mellowed notes 
Echoed and thrilled through dales and vales and hills. 

That sound so shrill did fill all worlds with bliss; 

All beings enthralled, they felt clysian peace. 
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There birds and beasts felt drawn as gods and men, 

But all in ecstasy fell under the spell. 

And when the ears of Gopikas, in whom 

The challenged Cupid found his fort, caught the strains. 

They felt the very depth of their being stirred, 

And Kama filled their ev’ry limb. So mad 
With love, the Gopis, what the posture then 
They were in, sprang at once to their nimble feel; 
Towards the fountain-head of love they ran; 

As iron pieces to the magnet speed, 

The God-intoxicated to God return. 

The GopTs laid themselves at Krsna’s feet. 

The Blessed Being spake thus:— 

“Oh 1 wherefore ye here, ladies, come this hour. 

When ye had belter wait on husbands yours 
At home ? and that’s your wifely duty pure. 

Hie yCt it is not meet ye stay here long; 

So graceful, and so lovely, yet so young, 

Betake ye home and lead an honoured life.” 

In love consumed, the gentle Gopis spake:- 
“Andart not Thou the inmost Being that dwells 
In heart of hearts of all that live and move. 

The real husband, father, mother, guide ? 

All earthly kith and kin are statues Thine; 

Our souls are Thine, assigned for good to Thee. 

So, Lord ! repeat Thy cruel words no more.” 

A clever GopI to the Lord thus said:- 
“Sire, a wife to parting husband urged 
How she should live and how she should serve him 
In his behind; to her the husband said: 

‘Take this image of mine, bestow thy love. 

Devotion and thy tenderness on this. 

And so beguile thy tedious time away 
Till I return and am restored to thee.* 

At last, her lord did come and knocked the door. 

The dame was busy, in, adoring the doll. 

Say Syam, oh I say if she should not at all 
Shun that to heed the real lover’s call, and 
Rush to embrace her lord with open heart ?” 

As restless streams into the ocean drop. 

So GopLs’ love into love-ocean poured. 

Before Lord Krsna’s glory, Kama paled. 
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His truest nature known, He leads to dance 
The blissful Gopis, many thousand strong. 

Bach felt her hand in Krsna's closely clasped, 

And dancing, hand in hand, and face to face 
With God incarnate, who lavished His love. 

And sooth, that turned their heads and puffed them up: 
Each thought she was the most beloved of all. 

As pride awakes in them. He slipped away; 

And Him they missed. Woes and pangs seized them. 
Who can fathom the throes of their acliM hearts ? 
Forgetting all but love divine, they roamed 
Disconsolate, from place to place, to search 
Him who eludes all grasp, transcending all 
Limits— the inmost Self in whom reside 
All beings as painted figures upon the void. 

Beseeching plants and trees, they ran about, but 
Dismayed, all humbled, they played Krsna*s part. 
In personating Kr$na, Krsnas they deemed 
Themselves to be— their minds did merge in Him. 
When pride was gone, they gained the Lord again. 
Who can equal those selfless Gopis blest ? 

As diverse drops of spray reflect one sun. 

So each of Gopis had a Krsna of her own. 

And verily is Kvsna tlf Atman pure, 

The One without a second, absolute 
Existence, knowledge, bliss — The Being Supreme; 

And Gopis are the Sattvic Ihiddki, wliicb. 

When th’ego weds it, turns the sufTring soul, 

And purged of it, BuddhVs God Himself: 

The lover, love, the loved are really one. 

Love there conies between the soul and God. 

It draws the soul to God and God to souls. 

All merge in love divine; and love is all. 

Hence selfless love is, then, the highest goal. 

Om Hari ! Om Om Hari ! Om Om Om! 



How can one be satisfied ? 



J'iva is never satisfied with liis 
lot. From an ordinary insect 
upto the mijjhty rulers of the 
earth, all suffer from one want or another 
and are always unhappy. However 
great one may be in worldly riches or 
position, he is not satisfied with his lot; 
the want of something or other is alwaj's 
rankling in his heart; he always wants 
something more. It is said that even 
the great Devas ( Rulers of the Rlement ) 
suffer from this sense of want. 


Where there is dissatisfaction, this 
pang of want, the mind is bound to 
remain agitated and disturbed. And 
an agitated mind is by nature unhappy— 

“3T?ipei^pf: 

This dissatisfaction can never be 
eradicated so long as the soul docs not 
get something of supreme value, whose 
very presence means the cessation of all 
wants, which is by nature complete and 
whole. Our reason tells us that such a 
thing is none else than God, who is 
always immutable; everything else has 
something wanting in it and is ultimate- 
ly liable to perish; nay, it is proceeding 
every moment towards death and de- 
struction. It is never possible for the 
soul to obtain complete satisfaction 
through such perishable, finite things. 
This is why the soul is always dissatis- 
fied. Missing the desired object in all 
the things of the world, he rejects them 
all saying— “This is not that”, “That is 
not even here”; and is advancing as if 


^ By Hanumanprasad Poddar. 

by natural attraction towards that which 
is eternal and free from all wants. 

Notwithstanding all this, the soul 
sometimes imagines through ignorance 
that happiness lies in worldly objects 
and loses sight of its goal. Men who, 
like Nachiketa and Prahlada, liavin^^ 
trampled under foot all the temptations 
of the world, have set out in scarcli 
of that supreme Entity, are few and far 
between. One among thousands seeks 
to tread this path; of thousands of such 
seekers scarce one actually sets out on 
this path; among those who tread on 
this path hardly one maintains his 
progress towards the goal up to the 
last. Most of these regard their own 
creed as the best of all creeds and be^in 
to decry other faiths, and, falling into 
the trap of partisanship, are led astray 
and insult their own God through their 
sacrilegious behaviour. There is nothing 
wrong in regarding one s own path ol 
spiritual discipline as the best in the 
world. Nay, this is even necessary for 
an aspirant; but it is highly objectionahlc 
to look down upon others* methods. 11 
is this latter spirit which is mainly 
responsible for the mushroom growth of 
sects and creeds and mutual dissensions, 
animosities and quarrels among these 
sects. Otherwise why should there he 
any quarrel between one sect and 
another, when there is one God who is 
the creator of this world, from whom the 
whole world has emanated and who 
maintains us all? Why should one speak 
disparagingly of others when all are 
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children of the same Almighty Father ? 
The reason is that through our ignorance 
we liave created many Gods in place of 
one and have thus belittled Him. 

Among the Hindus alone there are 
several denominations such as the 
Saivites, the Vaisnavas, the S'lktas, the 
('.finapatyas (worshippers of Ganesahthe 
Sauras (Sun-worshippers), the Ved .'intis, 
the Buddhists, the Jainas, the Sikhs and 
so on. These, again, are divided into 
several sub-sects following the teachings 
of different Acharyas. Besides the 
Hindus, there arc Muslims. Christians. 
Jews, Parsis and others. The followers 
of all these faiths and denominations 
believe in God, either directly or indirect- 
ly. It is not, however, surprising that 
ow ing to differences of climate, time, taste 
and mental development there should be 
differences in external practices and 
method of worship among them. We 
have no (piarrel with any faith or creed 
whatsoever; let them all stand, let them 
lolluw Iheir own natural course, but let 
ihcm always bear in mind that through 
liifferent channels they are all advancing 
t‘)wards the same supreme goal whom 
the Vaisnava worships in the name of 
Sri Visiiu, Sri Rilma or Sri Krsna, the 
S nva in the name of Siva, the Silkta in 
the name of Durga, the Gaiiapatya in 
the name of Oaiiesa, the Saura as Siirya, 
the Vedanti as Ihahvia^ the Muslim as 
Allah, and the Christian as God. There 
are different i)alhs to reach the same goal, 
''hich, according as they art* easy or 
difficult and according to the speed and 
capacity of tne seekers, lead them all, 
s:ooner or later, to the same destination. 

If» instead of this, each religion 
begins to conceive its God as different 
4 


from that of the rest, one God will give 
place to many, each of whom will become 
finite. Suppose a particular aspirant 
conceives God as Sri Rama with a bow 
and an arrow in His hands; another 
worships Him as Boy Kysiia, the player 
of the divine flute; a Muslim devotee 
conceives Him as wearing a long beard 
after the fashion of the Mohammedans; 
.and a European geritlemati conceives 
Him as a Being who is dressed like a 
Europe in. h'ach one of these believes 
in the existence of God and is a sincere 
devotee of the Lord, whom he worships 
as the Highest Being. Docs not each 
one of them really worship the same 
Divinity ? When there is one and only 
one God, surely all worship goes to Him. 
But since they do not recognize the God 
of other faiths as a manifestation of their 
own God, their w*orship, divorced as it 
is from the real Truth, docs not have the 
all-pervading God for its object but is 
directed towards a finite God. By distin- 
guishing between our God and the God 
of others, we confine our God to the 
narrow limits of our own conception, 
inasmuch as the followers of other faiths 
do not recognize Him. The result is 
that through our own ignorance and 
narrow vision we circumscribe our God 
and make Him finite,— an act which is 
grossly Tamasic in nature. A genuine 
worshipper of Sri Rama with a bow and 
an arrow in His hands, while worship- 
ping His beloved Lord according to his 
own concept, should be delighted to see 
others worshipping other forms and take 
it as an emblem of the infinite greatness 
of Sri Rama Himself that, according to 
the conception of His devotees, He 
should assume the form of the Divine 
Cowherd of Brindaban at one placv* and 
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appear as Siva with a tuft of matted 
hair on His head at another, should now 
extend like space in the entire universe 
as an undivided whole and appear in the 
j?arb of a Muslim or a European at 
another time. The worshippers of other 
forms and names of God should also 
believe like that. The truth also lies 
that way. 

The husband of a certain chaste and 
devout Brahman lady was a man of 
great erudition and accomplished in 
other ways also. His purity, learning 
and virtuous conduct attracted the notice 
of many spiritually-minded people of the 
town, who took their religions initiation 
from him. His reptitatioii as a pious 
and justice-loving man induced the 
Government to invest him with magis- 
terial powers. He was well-versed in 
the Puraiias and an able expositor of 
sacred lore; every evening he used to 
hold discourses on religious topics, which 
attracted thousands of hearers. He had 
a genuine sympathy for the poor agricul- 
turists and other aiHicted people, which 
made thousands of helpless people regard 
him as their friend and protector. His 
relations with his fellow-villagers as 
well as his dear and near ones being 
very friendly, all respected him alike and 
addressed him in very intimate and 
endearing terms according to the rela- 
tion they bore to him. The devoted 
wife used to serve her husband with 
single-minded devotion; it gave her 
immense pleasure and filled her with 
pride to find her beloved lord being 
honoured by different people from 
different points of view— by the disciples 
as their preceptor, by Government 
officials as one holding a high office, by 
those who attended his discourses as a 


man of learning, by the poor and the 
needy as their protector, and by those 
who were dear and near to him according 
to the relation in which he stood to 
them. Whatever their line of approach, 
she treated all those who honoured her 
husband, with kindness and love inasmuch 
as they were his admirers. A spiritual 
aspirant should likewise see his own 
beloved Lord in all the different forms of 
the Deity and, while worshipping Him 
according to his own conception, should 
show respect and love to all. 

Ignorance and strife, hatred and 
rancour, animosity and depression of 
spirit last only so long as we do nol 
recognize this fact. The moment this 
truth is realized, oil strife and di.ssen.sion 
comes to an end. The substance of all 
gold ornaments, viz. gold, is Hie same; 
the difference lies in the names, .shai)c 
and uses of the ornaments. I^vcn bo 
the stuff of all earthenware, viz. clay, is 
the same. The difference lies in their 
use only and the same is due to the 
diflercncc in name and form, which arc 
mere limiting adjuncts. In the same 
manner God is one and the same and 
appears as diflcreiit only due to the 
difference of Name and Form. Qualified 
or Absolute, formed or formless, in 
essence He is one and the same. It is 
vapour which, when condensed, is 
transformed into drops of water, and 
water again evaporates and is turned 
into a gas which becomes part of the 
atmosphere and begins to float in the 
formless sky. 

Just as the all-pervading formless 
fire manifests itself in different forms 
according to the different substances 
through which it is manifested, in the 
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same manner, even though the whole 
creation is pervaded by the Paramaima 
(who is Existence, Knowledge and Bliss 
solidified ) in His unmanifest aspect, 
He manifests Himself differently to 
different devotees according to their 
conception. None of the various forms 
of the Lord is illusory or false. Though 
beyond name and form, He is eternally 
present in all names and forms. He 
permeates all like the thread that is 
present in all the beads made of thread; 
nothing exists apart from Him. In 
whatever form of the Lord the devotee 
pins his faith, He firmly establishes his 
faith ill that very form, so .as to enable 
the devotee to attain perfection through 
that form, to have a full and direct vision 
of His charming countenance, which 
leaves nothing to be desired. This He 
does in the spiritual interest of the 
devotee himself. 

The matter for regret is that we 
make no attempt to dive deep into the 
truth of things but keep ourselves busy 
with the superficies alone, imagining 
them to be the real substance. That is 
why there are so many bloody strifes in 
the world in the name of God, The name 
and external practices of one’s own sect 
are regarded as the only Truth, and the 
practices of all other sects arc held at 
a discount. This leads one to forget the 
real truth underlying all practices, viz. 
the supreme Divinity, who is Absolute 
h'xiatence, Pure Intelligence and Infinite 
Bliss solidified and whom the founders 
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of all sects regarded as the ultimate 
goal of their lives. Under the intoxicat- 
ing influence of wealth and position and 
enmeshed in the cobweb of ignorance, 
one takes recourse to egotism, pride, 
arrogance, lust, anger and so on, and 
begins to hate God Himself, who is 
seated in the hearts of all creatures, 
controlling them from within. That 
is why wc are not able to attain that true 
happiness which le.aves nothing to be 
desired and, being repeatedly consumed 
in the fire of suffering, fall an easy prey 
to death and destiuction. The moment 
we realize the truth that it is the same 
God that exists in all, that all have 
emanated from Him, and that all are 
continually advancing towards the same 
God, then all dissension and strife 
will automiilically cease and all will 
follow Ihcir own method of worship and 
spiritual discipline and rejoice. 

The fact that, though children of the 
same Almighty Father, we seek to 
destroy one another, betrays our woeful 
ignorance. The idea of unity is the 
dominant note of India’s philosophical 
thought. “To perceive unity in all diver- 
sity is the goal of India’s Religion.” 
And as Indians it behoves us all to give a 
practical demonstration of that Ideal 
before the world by making headway 
towards that goal, so that by treading 
that path of supreme joy and peace, 
the world may enjoy the taste of that 
bliss which is never-ending and never- 
failing. 



Stories from the Upanishads. 


I 

KENA UPANISHAD 

WKET arc the uses of adversity. 
In niomciits of distress and dis- 
appointment we turn to God for 
help. The belligerents that face each 
other in battle appeal to ‘the Lord of our 
Hosts*. Those that arc ai'dicted cither 
physically or mentally pray for divine 
aid. But with victory comes the forget- 
fulness of God. When dangers arc 
crossed and when Dame P'ortuiie is 
pleased to smile, we relegate even the 
name of the Divine to the limbo of 
oblivion. In stormy weather and sore 
conditions we feel helpless and cry 
out for succour and support; but on 
sunny days and in nlHuent circumstances 
we revel in ease and false glamour, 
forgetting the glory that is God. It was 
because .she realized the benevolent 
influence which adversity exercises on 
man that old Kunti prayed to Lord 
Krsna: ‘Let troubles and turmoils befall 
us ever.* 

Not only humans, but also gods are 
prone to be egocentric. Once there was 
a warfare between the Devas and 
Asuras. The Devas were able to 
vanquish their adversaries because of the 
help and guidance of the Spirit Supreme. 
Elated by the victory, they forgot 
the Ground and Goal of their existence 
and thought that they were able to rout 
the Asuras by their own power and 
prowess. The Absolute desired to bring 
them to thcii senses. It appeared before 
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them in the form of a Yahsa; and they 
did not know who it was. Agni ( I'in-- 
god ) was the first to be deputed Id 
discover the identity of the Yaksa. He 
sallied forth in all his pride, approached 
the adorable Spirit and indulged in 
.self-advertisement. He said that he 
possessed the power to reduce all things 
to ashes, that iioLhing could willistainl 
the might of his fury. The Brahma 
threw a blade of grass before him 
and asked him to consume it. But 
try what he may, Agni was powerless to 
burn the blade of gras.s. He hung his 
head in shame and returned to his coiii^ 
panions, realizing the utter impolence of 
finite beings. Who can breathe even 
for a moment but for the grace of the 
Infinite ? Not even an atom could move 
without the will of the Supreme. With 
the failure of Agni, the Devas did not 
leave off the attempt at finding out who 
the Yaksa was. The next to be sent on 
the mission of discovery >vas Matarisv:i 
or Vayu, the Wind-god. Mntari.svfi ap- 
proached the Spirit, and the Siiirit asked 
him: “Who art thou?** Vayu gave out his 
credentials. He related how mighty he 
was in sweeping off even immovable 
things. The Spirit ordered him to try liis 
strength in removing the blade of grass. 
Need it be said that Vayu was unable to 
move the blade even by a hair’s breadth! 
What could move without the will of the 
■ Prime Mover? Not a sparrow fallctli 
w'ithout His consent. When Iiulra, the 
king of the Devas, saw that Agni and 
Vayu were foiled in their attempts, he 
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liiinself undertook the task oE findiiii' 
out wlio tile Yaksa was. But alas ! when 
he approached the resplendent Spirit, 
It disappeared thence. India had the 
conceit that he was the lord of the Devas 
and that he was more powerful than 
they. With a view to bencfitling him 
by making him realize his fault, the 
Spirit did not Kvant him even the favour 
of conversing with him— a favour which 
inferior Devas like Agni and Vayu had— 
and so vanished on his approach. Thus 
Indra’s pride was curbed and his conceit 
removed, and he became despondent. 
Then, in the same (piarter of the heavens 
where the adorable Spirit disappeared, 
he met a woman of great beauty. She 
was Unia, the consort of Siva, the 
personification of Vidyfl or wisdom, 
beholding her, Iiidra asked her: “Who 
is this Yaksa that vanished from 
iiiy sight ?’* “It is Brahma^' she replied, 
‘‘it is through His glory that you were 
able to vanquish your enemies. Your 
false conceit was born of ignorance. For- 
getting the inner ininiortal Ruler, you 
thought that the glory was yours.** India 
came to his senses; the clouds of his 
ignorance were dispersed through the 
grace of Unia, and he realized that the 
Yaksa was no other than Brahma^ the 
source of all strength and the solace of 
all beings, inert and intelligent. 

The story given above is found in 
the Keva Upam^ad\ and, as is the case 
with all Upanisadic stories, it illustrates 
certain philosophical concepts. The 
Kena begins with an inquiry into the 
ground ol all e.vistcnts and energy. 
Who is the controller of all activity ? 
Who moves the mind and the senses 
and causes them to carry out their 


functions ? Who is the energizer of the 
various Indriyas ? The answer given 
is this: it is the ear of the ear, the mind 
of the mind, the speech of the speech. It 
is the life of all life, the eye of the eye. 
Though couched in sensuous language, 
the meaning of this reply is evident. 
Mind and the senses have not the 
capacity to manifest objects, because 
they arc inert, modifications of the 
elements, products of PrakrtL But for 
the Intelligence— Self, wliich is their 
substrate, they cannot reveal objects. 
It is by the light of the Self that all 
things shine. Wc think that the senses 
like ear, etc. give us cognitions. But in 
truth, cognition is of the nature of the 
eternal Self. 

This Self it is not possible to know. 
It is metaphysical and mcta-psychical. 
The senses cannot apprehend it. Thither 
the sense of sight does not go, nor speech, 
nor mind. The Self is not the object of 
the iiistriiineiils of cognition. It is devoid 
of qualifications like generality, etc. 
It is beyond the reach of speech and 
mind. 

Though the Self is not cognized 
through means of knowledge like 
perception, it is not what is unknown. 
Scripture is the evidence in respect 
thereof. The modes of Maya constitute 
the objects of knowledge; Maya itself 
cannot be known. The Self is different 
from the unlnallif^st .l/i5Vi7 and its 
manifest modes. It is other than the 
known and above the unknown. It 
cognizes all; nothing there is which can 
cognize it. Whatever is cognized is 
particular and finite and hence non- 
eternnl and impure. The Self is infinite, 
eternal and pure; and so it is not the 
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sphere of cognition. Nor may it be said 
that it is unknown; for it is not dependent 
on knowledge. What is unknown requires 
to be known; and it is dependent on 
cognition. But the Self is not expectant 
of knowledge, because it is of the very 
nature of cognition. Indeed, for the 
manifestation of a lamp-light there is no 
need of another light. The Self is self- 
luminous. It shines by its own light. 
He verily knows Brahma or the Self, 
who knows it to be incomprehensible; 
and he who thinks that it is an object of 
cognition docs not really know. 

To illustrate this supreme truth, the 
story we have already related is told. 
Sri Sankara in his commentary on the 
Upanisad suggests various explanations 
for this story, ( 1 ) It w'as said by the 
Upanisad that those who thought they 
knew Brahma did not really know. 
Knowledge is possible only of that which 
exists. That which is non-existent like 
the horn of a hare cannot be known. 
Since it is declared by Scripture that 
Brahma is not known, the dull-witted 
persons might conclude that It is unreal 
( aaai ). To ward off this wrong notion, 


the story is given. Brahma is the all- 
controller; It excels all the Devas in 
every respect; It is the lord of lords, 
difficult to comprehend. It was the 
cause of the victory of the Devas and the 
vanquishment of the Astiras. ilow can 
that Brahma be said not to exist ? ( 2 ) 
Or else, the story is for the purpose of 
praising />Vfl//;;;rt-knowledge. How ? 
Was it not on account of BrahmaAnnow- 
ledge that the Devas like Agni became 
superior to the rest of beings, and Indra 
excelled the other Devas ? ( 3 ) Or, 

the story shows that it is difficult to 
comprehend Brahma, Even the Devas 
including Indra, though possessing great 
power and excellence, could realize the 
nature of Brahma only with great diffi- 
culty. How much more arduous should 
it be for mortals to achieve Brahma- 
knowledge. (4 ) Or, the narrative demon- 
strates the illusoriness of the conceit of 
agency, enjoyership, etc. which living 
beings have. The Devas had the conceit 
of victory. They thought that they were 
the agents of success. Brahma appeared 
before them and made them realize the 
illusory nature of their conceit. 


HHr 

The sands of one s life do not cease running even for a moment, for this 
mortal frame is transient. Hence the wise should apply their mind to the 
consideration of the eternal substance. Knowledge of that eternal substance 
constitutes the highest wisdom, —’Devarst Narada. 

Time wears away mountains like Sumeru, dries up the biggest oceans and 
blots out the earth; of what account, then, is m m, whose life is as unsteady as the 
edges of the ears of an elephant. —Bhartrhan. 



MAHAYOGA 

or 

The Straight and Narrow Path. 

By "¥ho ". 


I. THE LIGHT OK ADWAITA 

RI Ramana, the ^neat Sage of 
Tiruvannainalai, is a living 
witness to that Pure Truth 
which makes us free. Though he never 
eared to write books, he has vouchsafed 
us more than enough of light on the 
path. His teachings are enshrined in 
I wo forms- devolional hymns to Aruna- 
chala, and direct teaching setting forth 
tlic minimum of knowledge and faith 
that the seeker of that Truth must equip 
himself with, in order to enter upon this 
straight path, “narrow as a razor's edge”, 
as the ancient lore says. Of the latter, 
the main part consists of seventy-two 
verses: one part of this, which was 
mostly composed earlier, consists chiefly 
of translations or adaptations of select 
passages from the ancient lore; the 
t'ther part consists of original composi- 
tions of the blaster, which arc definitely 
the outcome of his own experience. 

The first question that nuist be 
faced, especially by one who already 
knows something of the sacred lore of 
the past, is about the particular school 
of philosophy to which the Master’s 
teachings belong; for such a one w^ould 
tiiow that there arc three schools of 
philosophy in the field, each claiming 
to be the last word on the Truth as to 
the three ultimatcs, namely, the world, 
i^od and the individual soul. As the 


Master points out, they all start with 
these three; one of these maintains that 
these three are not really three, but one, 
and that their distinctness is an illusion. 
This philosophy is called Adwaila. 
Though this belief is not wholly accept- 
able to the rest, Kt there is some 
niyslcrious attraction in the name, and 
stune of the other believers, from a 
desire to appropriate to themselves the 
coveted distinction, call themselves 
Adwaitis, but without prejudice to their 
leanings to a creed of difference. The 
remainder are frankly hostile to the 
Adwaitic standpoint, and call tlicselves 
Dwailis — believers in the truth of 
difference. Strictly we should say, 
there are only two schools, the 
second one being merely a half-way 
house between them. As the Master 
himself points out in a couplet in the 
Ak^ara-Mam-MCila, thedevout adherent 
of the intermediate school, who wins the 
grace of God, does attain the goal of 
the Adwaiti. 

The Master whose teaching we are 
here studying is impartial by his very 
n.'iture; hence he freely approves of all 
these standpoints as practically good, 
each for its own adherents. It is safe 
to say that he cannot possibly favour 
any one of these three schools of belief, 
at thr of the other hvo\ if 

perchance his teachings arc decisively 
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in accord in spirit and detail with any 
one of these, it must be without the 
least prejudice to his unbounded catho- 
licity and active approval of all possible 
creeds that can be honestly held. 

Before proceeding further wc may 
notice a wonderful truth, which anyone 
can discern after basking in this Divine 
Presence: that practically all these 
creeds— whatever their seeming irrecon- 
cilability-are really in perfect accord 
with one another, unknown to their 
partisans. They are like railways laid at 
different levels; we see at some junction- 
stations that a metre-gauge line runs 
straight across a line of broad gauge, — 
crossing by a bridge,— so that trains may 
run on both at the same time. In the 
same way the diverse creeds are true for 
followers at different levels of mental 
clarity and fulness of renunciation. 

There is, however, one peculiarity 
of the Master, which has a direct 
bearing on this point; when a group of 
disciples are present, only some of whom 
are whole-hearted Adwaitls, then the 
Master seems scrupulously to avoid 
whatever might be construed as 
partiality to the Adwaitls. On the other 
hand, if he speaks at all, he docs so 
seemingly in favourof the non-Adwaitis; 
but after they have departed, he turns 
round to the Ad waitls and makes amends 
to them for his seeming partiality to the 
other creeds. This w-* can understand 
if wc realize that the Adwaitls* belief is 
not a creed and hence cannot and does not 
contradict any creed; on the other hand, 
it is the one and only understanding 
that includes and harmonizes all possible 
creeds. C( isequenlly, the Ad wait! is 
hound to view with a large-hearted 


indulgence the faiths of all others; tli(‘ 
same wise tolerance is not to be expected 
of these latter. The natural human 
vice of narrowness has come to be 
regarded by them as a sacred duty; their 
egoistic attachment to their own creeds 
is the cause of it. In the case of the 
AdwaitI this human failing tends to be 
corrected or held in check by bis 
recognition of the fact that he liiinself 
has no position to state. * 

Hence the Master rightly treats tlu* 
Advvaiti as a grown-up son— an adult in 
thought— and the rest as more or less 
immature ones, as children who must In* 
tenderly treated. 

Thus it would ap])ear that I ho 
Master really means to convey the pur-' 
Adwaitic teaching, exactly as it was 
taught by his protagonist, Iffiagavaii 
Sankara,—* nothing less; only thus can he 
give us what is universal and (itial- -tli i? 
which embraces the whole truth and 
fulfils all our aspirations. 

This is true impartiaiity; in this 
w'ay he reconciles all standpoints. This 
will become plainer still if we consider 
that the different schools disagree, 
as to what we should do, but as to wli.it 
wc shall attain as the reward of oiir 
endeavours — not as to the path, but 
about the goal. The Master is cilln'r 
saying or suggesting most of the tiiii * 
that xvhat really matters is not our brliit 
as to the nature of the goal— the State <■! 
deliverance— ftui what we arc \.oiiK4 
in order to win it. 

‘luiundcrstood hy tlioao that seek to kn w 
understood hy those that ilo not.’ 
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His own life is conclusive that that 
state, which is usually called Self-Realiza- 
tion, can be won without cherishinff any 
belief whatsoever as to its nature or 
content- 7 -that it can be won by the sheer 
force of one’s own resolve to find that 
Truth, whatever it be; the Master started 
on this Quest, not only without being an 
ardent adherent of any of the diverse 
creeds, but in perfect ignorance of all of 
Iheni. He was prepared for any conse- 
quence that might overtake him as the 
natural end of his persistence in that 
(}ucst; even the position of the neo- 
lUiddhist- who says that there is no 
irsidual self- -was not excluded. His 
renunciation and surrender of himself 
to the Truth was perfect; he was pre- 
pared for the discovery that there is no 
such self, if that slu)uld be the ultimate 
truth of the matter. 

Hence, according to the Master, wc 
have absolute freedom of choice as to 
wliat we shall believe about the final 
state- the outcome of our spiritual 
endeavours — .provided wc earnestly 
follow the path, which, according to him, 
is cne and the same for all. Thus he 
reconciles all the creeds. 

Some time ago, there was brought to 
the Master a bulky volume devoted to 
the glorification of one of the many non- 
Adwaitic cults that prevail. After 
glancing through it here and there, the 
Master spoke as follows: “Here the 
author seeks to establish the superiority 
of his own pet creed by setting forth and 
refuting every other; but in the manner 
of setting them forth he insinuates an 
element of weakness, which he can seize 
upon and make use of, when he conies to 
attempt its refutation. But really all this 
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is sheer waste of ingenuity. All creeds 
agree that the state of Perfection is to 
be won by giving up of ‘P and ‘mine’ — 
of egoism and possessivencss; if these are 
given up, then that state comes automati- 
cally, whatever one may think it to be. 
What need is there to (juarrel noa' over 
what it would prove to be when it 
comes ?” 

II. THK GOAL 

The goal as we conceive it is deliv- 
erance from bondage, tliougli the truth 
of the matter is that bond.ige and 
deliverance are both of tlu-m unreal, as 
will appear later on. 

The trulli of what we c.ill deliv- 
erance is simply the recovery of our own 
real Nature; this implies that our present 
comlition is false and unnatural. In life 
as it now obtains for us, wc arc not our 
real selves- wc are one with mind or 
body, or with another person or group of 
persons, or even with material o 1 )jects; 
from this uniiaturaliiess proceed all the 
ills of life. To he delivered from them, 
all wc need to do is to he ourjselves, by 
ceasing to be iden tilled with these. 

Herein lies the fundamental ditVer- 
ence between the Adwaili, on the one 
side, and all else, on the other. The 
following verse — attributed to Sri 
Sadasiva Bralimeiidra is to tliis eHect;-' 

“Oil Holy One crowned with the 
crescent moon, no strange i)Oon do 1 
crave of Thee; grant me the Bliss that is 
my own hy nature.” 

Wc are free and blissful by our own 
nature; we do not need to become free. 
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We are unable to understand how 
this can be, but the Free One is able; to 
him the Self is ever-free. For this 
reason it is impossible for the Master to 
answer in any expected way the question 
“When didst thou become free ?”, or even 
“Art thou free ?” If at all he answers, he 
might say, “Nothing has happened to 
Me; I am as 1 am always.'* This the 
Master makes clear in explaining the 
truth of individuality—of that which 
makes us into distinct persons. 

This state is also described as unity 
with the supreme Lord of all. This 
unity, again, is not something to be 
attained, but exists already, though 
veiled by our ignorance. The Real Self 
in us is the same in truth as that One. 
How can this be ? The answer is, the 
Lord is not an extra-cosmic being, but 
simply the Reality of the whole universe 
including ourselves; to the truth of this 
the Master himself testifies. In corrobora- 
tion of this the Master appeals to the 
Hebrew Bible, where the I^ord answers 
Moses saying “I AM THAT I AM.’* 
He even draws our pointed attention to 
the great prominence given in that 
book to this sentence, since it is the 
only sentence in tliat book which is 
pointed in big letters. The meaning, if 
it has any meaning at all , is that God 
is the T AM’ that exists in each and 
thing that lives. 

That there is such a state we can 
believe implicitly on the testimony of the 
Master himself, which is in full accord 
with similar testimony given by his 
predecessors, the Men of Light of past 
ages. Ill the degree of acceptance that 
disciples g»ve to this testimony we see a 
striking diiference; the AdwaitI alone, of 


all believers, accepts it in full, without 
seeking to whittle it down by tricks of 
interpretation. 

That this alone is the final and 
complete deliverance — that ev6rything 
else has meaning and value only as 
taking us nearer and nearer to it— is 
also definitely taught by the Master. 
Thus alone do we transcend all the 
causes of evil, and realize in all its ful- 
ness the potentiality that is in us, what- 
ever it might be. 

But to the extent of the mind’s 
taints derived from the wrong habits of 
life, a disciple may hesitate and doubt 
whether this state is desirable. He may 
ask: “What is there in this state, that I 
should strive for it diligently and faith- 
fully, renouncing everything else for its 
sake? Is it going to some exalted 
world, or undergoing some wonderful 
change of form, or getting hold of delec- 
table things such as we read of in the 
folk-lore— ambrosia, celestial nymphs, 
the wish-yielding tree, or the celestial 
cow ?” No, says the Master; if and when, 
by the removal of the one obstacle,— by 
the death of this illusory ‘1*,— the seeker 
becomes one with That, then That alone 
remains and nothing else. Those that 
set their hearts on these things must for 
long follow the inferior paths, which are 
indicated in the second chapter of the 
J^/iaMiivadf/ta by the verses beginning 
with the line, 

(this flowery speech which unenlightened 
ones utter). Thus and thus alone does 
one attain the slate of absolute fearless- 
ness and peace. 

Another suspicion arises in some 
weak minds. They ask: If there w 
nothing in that state beside the Self» 
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how can it be a state of bliss ? The 
Master’s answer is ibis: “You assume 
that bliss is an effect of contact with 
something: external— that it needs an 
object of enjoyment It is not so. Bliss 
is the v*ery nature of the True Self; it is 
that same bliss which you now enjoy in 
driblets, thinking: it comes to you from 
objects. It is paltry and fitful so long: as 
you are aware of anything: but the Self; 
it is infinite and constant when there is 
nothing: but the Self. Were it not so, 
then it must happen that your happiness 
should bear a constant ratio to the 
magnitude of your possessions; it should 
be more when these become more, and 
less when they become less. And when 
there arc no possessions at all, as in 
deep sleep — , there should be unhappi- 
ness; but your experience tells you the 
contrary. Therefore your notion that 
happiness is from outside is ignorance.” 

So far we have been told what that 
state is not\ we have not been told what 
it w. And for this reason, perhaps, some 
fall to believing that it is mere extinc- 
tion, a void, empty of being — that no 
Self survives when that state supervenes. 
This the Master categorically denies. 
He explains that no one can state in 
words what that state is, because it is 
beyond the plane of the mind. If it 
were within the reach of thought, and 
capable of being described in words 
even vaguely, it would not be worth 
having; it would be within lime and 
space and subject to all the defects that 
make worldly objects unsatisfying. 

That this state, notwithstanding its 
being unutterable, is real and worthy 
of our most perfect devotion, we can 
realize in the presence of the Master. 
He that has bathed in that sea of Light 
will need no argument, and no other 


evidence, to convince him that the State 
in which the Holy One abides Is his own 
goal, and that he can attain it in due 
course. 

The Ma.ster, however, described 
that state by showing wherein it differs 
from those in which we pass our lives. 

In life we are all the time dominated by 
the ego-sense - that which is constantly 
saying T, meaning thereby this perish- 
able l)ody, which is obviously not our- 
selves. This persuasion, that we are 
our bodies, says he, is itself the origin 
of the whole machinery of bondage — the 
world and our actions therein. But 
this ego-sense is utterly absent in that 
State. And because the world is seen 
only by virtue of this sense, therefore 
that State is also worldless. 

We arc in actual life familiar with 
a state which greatly resembles that 
State— the state of deep, dreamless sleep; 
for this reason Adwaitis make free use 
of sleep as a means of giving us some 
idea of the state of freedom. Both are 
alike in being ego-less and worldless. 
But there the resemblance ends. The 
state of Freedom is not an utter blank- 
ness, which sleep is; it is the fulness of 
the Light, which is the Self. Thus it is 
the true wakefulness, and hence it is 
called 7vak{ui:-sh cp. Thestatc of waking 
with which wc arc familiar, is not real 
waking; it is rather, as the Master 
indicates, a dream that we see while 
subject to the overpowering sleep of 
ignorance of the Self, which is called 
May'!, To wake from this sleep— at the 
same lime ceasing to see this^ dream of 
the world— is the perfect waking, where 
wc are ourselvL-s. In these and other 
ways the ^^lastcr impresses on us the 
truth of deliverance and inspires in us 
devotion to it. 

( To he continued , ) 



The Song of the Ascetic. 

( The T. ament of the Gop'is . ) 


By Bankey^Behari. 

Lord of gaiety, 

Joy of our eyes, 

Comforter of our hearts, 

O tell U8 where art Thou gone. 

Thy gaits, those smiles, tales of love, sweet speech, 

•I’o which our cars were accustomed, 

Are past. 

Tell us when shall we meet. 

Thou, O Lord, and I, Thy devotee. 

While thus did some lament, 

In frolicksoine mood did one 

The peacock crown wear, in golden Piianibam dre'ssed, 

With llutc on her lips, 

Smiling the heart-bewiUihiiig Krsna smiles, 

Cried, “nearest not, O dear P 

TIere lie is come. Here is Krsna come." 

Mockery o’er, alack 1 once again, the ))ain of separjition burns; 

The delicate heart a maniac turns, 

■Rushing sideways, the Gopis search, 

In vain; they mourn the loss. 

Of trees they inquire, 

“Ye that stand steadfast, planted by the Beloved, 

Verdant, blossoming with flowers, 

O tell us where has He hid Himself. 

And ye waters, why so calm and smooth ^ Al.ick, heave your bosom end 
tell us where is our Beloved one. 

Thou turncst pale, O moon, yet sayest not which way the Beloved is gone'" 
And thus lamenting, their steps the GopTs to Jamuna turned: 

Bark stood the waters, 

With tears swelled, turbid turned into pool covi rcd with collyriuni. 

And as along the checks they coursed, 

Sorrow-stricken they stood in contemplation; 

With faltering accents prayed: 

“Iiord, take back Thy words, O sweet One. 

Be not haid on us, 

We who have our liearths abandoned, 

'Po crown our heads with the* dust of Thy t(»et, 

Kor us turned into rjiddy pigment. 

Accept us, O Beloved One, come wo, the erring ones; 

Comfort ‘.I'hy d(J voices and lead them to the liomo of S^lal vation 

And lo, the stealer of hearts appeared. 

And said, 

“Turn ye to Vraja, 

O tarry not, 

Serve yo your husbands, the calves go aiiU fe^'d; 

Suckle thou tlie children; how they ('.ry, the little oiios, 

While you hood tlioin not.” 

The hcaitless reply, like a death-blow came to them. 

Tlio Master understood. To His devotee turned. 

“(ienuine is thy love, affectionate one. 

Tf My affVetion has driven ye mad, 

Thus rushing you come mind and heart, 

Tlien delight in Me, dwell in Me, live for Me, O dear ones. 

Vor that is the goal, the salvation, the joy of your heart, life's end.” 
Soothf'd by the Lord, consoled they turned 
Back o their homes. 



Thakur Sri Haridas. 

( The Muslim VaUuava saint of lieni^al) 


HAKUR Sri Haridas occupies 
a unique place amoiifif the 
Vaisiiavasaintsof Ilcn^al of the 
lifteonth century. Although a Muslim 
by birth, he played an important role in 
the revival of the Vaisnava faith durinj? 
lliat jjreat turning-point of the spiritual 
history of the province. The flood-tide 
of the Bhakii movement in Ih iij^al came 
with the advent of Sri Chaitanya; but 
eveti before the birth of the ^reat 
Master the nectar of divine love had 
bc^^un to flow in the province throujjli 
various streams and channels. Thakur 
Sr! Haridas represented one such 
stream whose conjunction with the 
main current helped to swell the 
Hood which ultimately submerged the 
whole province. He w;is thus one of 
the precursors of Sri Chaitanya, amoii^^ 
the more important of whom was Sri 
Adwaitadiarya, whose deep STidhanTi 
and prayer, it is .said, Imni^ht down the 
vreat blaster with hismessajje of worsliip 
throuoh Kirtan ( loud musical recitation 
of the lAnaVs Name ) to^^cthcr with the 
practice of l'>evotion, Surrender and 
hove. Thakur Haridas’s contribiif ion to 
the threat movement lay in liis \r,ma- 
Jupa-Sadhana. The trials and sulVerini>s 
through which his faith in this Saiihanii 
'vas tested made his name ahm)st a 
household »vord throughout the i)rovince. 

^ Sri Haridas was born in 1461 A. D. 
^ an ordinary Muslim family in villaj^e 
udhan in the district of Jessore. His 


By D. C. Ray. 

fatlier’s name was Malai Kazi. His 
Muslim name has not been brought 
down to ns, but lie began to he generally 
known as Haridas on account of his 
devotion to Sri Hari and observance of 
other Vaisnava forms of Sndhan'i and 
worshij). ICven in bis early age, through 
Samskaras of the previous ])irtli, lie 
developed an irresistible love* for the 
Name of the Lord. His attaclmient for 
and strict observance of other Sattvic 
Hindu practices ultimately conii)elled 
him to leave the atmosplmvc of his 
Muslim home. He retired io a secluded 
spot near Ilongram and began to live in 
a small hut jiiade of grass, where he 
devoted his time to the chanting of his 
favourite Name of tlie Lord. He took a 
vow to repeat the Name three lakhs of 
times every (lay; it is said, one hakh of 
this he repealed in loud tones. He held 
that loud ch.'iiiting of the NaiiU' purified 
and elevated all living things within 
hearing of the sound. Sri Haridas thus 
devoted from eighteen to twenty hours 
every day to the practice of Xrima-Japa- 
Sadhanl. This lie eontiiincd till the 
very last days of his sacred life. When 
at last he found that due to old age he 
cinild not cuinplele the daily allotted 
number of Japa ( recitation ) he asked 
leave of the Master, Sri Chaitanya Heva, 
with wliom he had been living at the time 
at S"I Jagannath IMiam, to jiass into the 
world of HH.SS. It is said, with the 
permission thus obtained, he dclibcralely 
left the earthly existence bv a sheer 
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exercise of the will amidst the ecstatic 
Klrtan and music conducted by &r\ 
Chaitanya Deva himself and his immed- 
iate followers. This happened in the 
eighty-fifth year of his life. It was the 
crowning incident of a life which was 
full of other incidents pregnant with 
lessons for the guidance of aspirants in 
the devotional path. 

Among obstacles to the growth of a 
spiritual life, three obstacles are held to 
be crucial, viz. ( 1 ) attraction of sex, 
( 2 ) attraction for wealth, and ( 3 ) desire 
for name, fame and power. All these 
three are born of the inherent attach- 
ment for the body and the gross self 
{AJiatik'Tira). The JU/a/efa or devotee 
conquers these attachments of the world 
by the strength of his superior attach- 
ment and devotion to the Lord, His 
Name, or His Lllii. The test of Bhakti 
lies in the total absence of worldly 
desires. 6ri Haridas had to prove the 
genuineness of his Bhakti by one severe 
test even at the beginning of his 
spiritual career. 

The Zemindar of Ilongram, Ram- 
chandra Khan by name, was a man of 
worldly nature, to whom it became in- 
tolerable to hear $^ri Haridas’s purity of 
life, humility and devotion to Clod and 
SridhavTi being jiraised by all i)coplc of 
the locality. He began to consider ways 
and means to bring about Haridas’s 
downfall. In the end he prepared a 
young public girl to undertake the task 
on promise of a decent monetary reward. 
The girl was proud of her physical 
charms, and confidently took up the 
work. She came to Haridas*s lonely 
cottage in the evening and found 
Haridas, ‘hen in the prime of youth, 
thoroughly immersed in the Japa and 


Kirtaii of the Lord’s Name. His physical 
beauty proved an additional source of 
temptation to the girl, who began to 
show her charms with a view to creatifijj 
an interruption in the unbroken flow «)f 
Japa of the Lord’s Name that procee<U'(1 
from Haridas’s lips. But in this attempt 
she failed. Haridas remained fixed to 
his loud Japa throughout the night. In 
the morning, with great hurailitv ho 
accosted the girl and expressed hisroijn t 
that he could not speak to her earlier os 
the whole night had to be given to the 
completion of the number of Jap i to 
which he had vowed himself. He, h i\v- 
ever, wished her well. 

The girl visited the cottage conlinn- 
ously for three nights and found herself 
bathed in producing even the h‘;ist 
diversion in the usual Jnpa-Sadhavn of 
{^rl Haridas, which ran on without even 
a moment’s remission. She came a::;iin 
on the fourth night and found Tlarhlis 
engaged in his usual practice. Tears of 
emotion flowed from his eyes and bathed 
his body. She had already heard the 
Name of (lod from the sacred li]vs of 
Haridas during three previous nigiits, 
which produced some amount of ch.inge 
in her outlook. It was a now ex peri iicc 
to her, undreamt of before, to obscrvi* a 
youngman regarding her charms with 
complete indiiTerence. “He is no ordin:ir\' 
man”, she thought. “He must he in 
possession of something very wondertiil 
before which :ill the beauty of the wniM 
pales into insignificance.” Her heart 
completely changed; she came to entangle 
Haridas, but instead got entangled her- 
self. The fire of repentance now took 
possession of her soul, and she f^H 
prostrate at Harulfis’s feet with a cry of 
anguish, helplessly craving forgivenes.s 
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{or her unworthy attempt. Tlaridas 
advised her to give away all her posses- 
sions to the needy and the poor, and 
come and live in that cottage and engage 
ill uneeq^ing Japa of the Name of the 
l^ord. Thus advising, he left the place. 
The girl then gave away all her wealth, 
and began to live in that cottage. Says 
“Sri Sri Chaitaiiya-Charitamvla’*:” 

W* ^ I 
11 

II 

gf?T5: I 

^ 11 

^rf^iTT 11 

“She then ton.sured herself and 
began to live in that cottage with no 
more possessions than a single piece of 
cloth to cover her body with. She began 
to take three lakhs of Names in tlu- 
course of a day and night. She began to 
worship the Tiila.si ])lant and chew 
Tulasi leaves for control of the sexual 
impulse. For food she used to take rice 
or pulse fried in sand and frc(|uently 
passed her days without any food. Thus 
the iaipulse of sex was brought under 
control, and Pure T^ovc ( ) made its 
appearance. She became a famous 
Vaisnavi, a great saint, and even great 
Vaisnavas began to frequent her cottage 
for her Darshan. People began to 
regard this transformation of the harlot 
as a gri‘at miracle. They bowed their 
heads to Haridas and spread this story 
of his greatness from mouth to mouth.” 

Sri Haridas then came to Santipur, 
where he was received with great respect 
and open arms by Sri Adwaitacharya. 


Tvike attracted its like. Their meeting 
gave op])ortunity to both to compare 
notes and converse on the processes of 
realization of the Lord through Devotion. 
Sri Adwailaclifirya used to explain the 
Slokas of the JH/rr-avafa and other devo- 
tional books to Sri Haridas. Healsoliad 
a cave constructed for Haridas outside 
the town, where the latter pursued liis 
\7nnn-S lid liana without any disturljance 
or interruption. 

There was a village called Fulia 
near Santipur, which wa.s inhabited 
exclusively by Hralimaiis. Although 
Haridas was a Muslim by birth, tlic.se 
Brahmans held him in great respect as 
a Bhakta and used to give exjiression to 
their regard on every possible oecasion. 

It was llaridas\s i)ractice to take bis 
daily bath in the (langes and loudly 
chant the Name of Sri Ilari as he passed 
along the bank of the sacred river, 
llaridas’s arrival, however, at these 
important centres of learning and culture 
brought him to the notice of the Muslim 
ruling authoritiLS. This created another 
situation fot him, and his faith was 
tested ))>’ another tiery ordeal. 

The Kazi, whose name was Gorai 
Kazi, complained to the t Governor that 
if Haricl.is was not either reclaimed or 
his apostasy properly punished, other 
members of the Islamic faith might 
follow in his footsteps and thereby en- 
danger the very existence of Islam in 
India. The Governor took immediate 
steps on the complaint and issued order 
for the arrest of Haridas. On receipt of 
this t)rder Sri Haridas surrendered 
himself fearlessly v.-itli the name of 
Ki>na on his lips, but the event spread 
a consternation among his admirers at 
Fulia and Santipur. 
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When Haridris was produced before 
tlic Oovernor, liis bri<,dit appearance, 
combined with a quiet and dignified 
demeanour, produced a deep impression 
on the Court, and the Governor himself 
ofiered him a seat of honour. The 
Governor then addressed Haridas as 
follows in a respectful and conciliatory 
lone: — “l?rother, it was a great fortune 
that you were born in a iMuslini family. 
Why do you, then, take the name of the 
gods of the Kafirs, and lead such a life as 
the Kafirs do ? We consider even our 
fooil to be polluted if it was observed 
by a Kafir. You will never be saved 
after death unless you rectify yourself 
by an utterance and acceptance of llie 
Kalma.” 

Haridas resi^ectfully replied that 
the God of the Hindus and the God of 
Islam is one and the same, the Hindus 
and Muslims only called Him by 
dillerent namc.s. He worsliijiped the 
same Absolute jiower tlirougli whatever 
Name appealed to his Jicart. When a 
Hindu accepted the creed of Islam, he 
was not persecuted by Hindu society. 
He said, that was his short defence 
against the complaint; he had nothing 
more to say. 

Haridas*s humility and straight 
answer pleased all the Muslims of the 
court, and the Governor himself was 
satisfied with it. Hut the Kazi, whose 
name was Gorai Kazi, and who posse.ssed 
a cruel heart, could not be appea.sed. 
He pressed on the Governor that accord- 
ing to the law of Islam the case called 
for severe punishment. Therfore the 
Governor again appealed to Haridas 
to utter the Kalma and renounce the 
habit of -•peating the Name of Hari. 
Haridas replied— 


^ ^ 5IT2T I 

^ II 

“Kven if my life is taken by cliop. 
ping the body into small parts, I shall 
not give up taking the Name oP'Sri Hari 
through my lips.” 

The Governor then consulted tlie 
Kazi and, on the latter’s advice, 
declared that Haridas was to Ik* 
publicly lashed through the streets of 
twenty-two markets of the area till Ifis 
life dcj)artcd from the body. He was 
then given over to the sepoys who 
started their cruel work. Haridas never 
uttered a cry of anguish, but went on 
repeating Ihe nanu‘ of Hari. Insteail 
of invoking Divine wrath on his 
persecutors, he felt pity for them and 
prayed to Ciod, with tears in his eyes, 
that His grace might descend on Hie 
misguided and deluded brethren who 
were persecuting him, and that lliiy 
might be forgiven. Thus saying, he 
lost consciousnes.s. Taking him to he 
dead, the sepoys, on the advic(‘ of Cbn.ii 
Kazi, who examined the Ixuly aii'l 
pronounced it to be unworthy, owing to 
Haridas’s aiiostasy, of being given llic 
honour of a burial, threw it inP) the 
Ganges. There Haridas regained Iii.s 
consciousness after some time and came 
swimming ashore. This was immediately 
reported to the Kazi and the Governor, 
who came post-haste to the river. The 
incident produced a deep impression on 
them. The (iovernor declared Haiiilas 
to be a great saint ( ) and gave him 
liberty to pursue liis own form of worship 
of God through any Name that appealed 
to him. 
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^TRi 5® ^5lT ^ I 
sftr 'TT^T ftrfe 11 

XXX 

3m=T x^m gfir mi i 

“l have now properly understood 
that you are a jjreat saint, that your 
realization of unity, or oneness of 
existence, has been firmly established. 
Those who declare themselves to be 
Yogis or Jiianls, are Yogis and Jnanls 
only in name. You alone have reached 
Siddhi ( perfection in STtdhaun ) in its 

natural course of development You 

may stay wherever you please, and do 
whatever pleases your heart.”* 

After this incident llaridas began to 
be revered by all, irrespective of 
differences of religion, as a great soul 
who had come in touch with the Divine, 
and was permitted to pursue his Ndma- 
/apa-Sadhana without any interruption 
from any source. This is how a contem- 
porary writer describes Ilaridfis and 
the cc.static state to which he reached 
through his Sadhan'w — 

3TJinj=T i 

fwpnJt 'f^ni 

’ftl^ I 

3TgOT 5*1 

^ am^n sTrrft i 
*Rlf^JIPT II 
5T ^ i 

3T? 3TS J?5Iira 51^ II 
srfii li^iT ^*n i 
5? *jr%q Tfe^ii 


3R5H%^ 5ri5 *rfe*iTi 

'Sint 315 H 

31^1 tiW5^i 5M) I 

33 3n^ jw « 
ng sfera 315 5^ I 

3^ 3Tim*lT 315 fii^ II 

“He is foremost among those who 
have become indifferent to the pleasures 
of the world; the blessed name of Sri 
Krsna is always on his sacred lips. 
There is not a moment’s pause in his 
repetition of the name of Govinda, and 
the expression of his countenance 
changes frequently according to the 
play of ecstatic emotion thereon. Now' 
he begins to dance of his own accord, 
and now roars like an excited lion. Now' 
he w'eeps and cries loudly, and now' 
breaks out into a thundering laughter. 
Sometimes he will roar and thunder, 
and sometimes lie prostrate without any 
consciousness whatsoever. Sometimes 
he will make an unearthly sound, and 
sometimes begin to explain the 
significance of that sound. Profuse 
tears, horripilation, laughter, un- 
consciousness and perspiration, all these 
outward indications of Knm-Bhakfi 
appear on his sacred person as soon as 
Prabhu Har id as enters the Kir tan-ring.”* 

The time of fulfilment of the mission 
of 6ri Haridas arrived when §rl 
Chaitanya Deva appeared in Navadwip, 
and began to carry the whole populace 
off their feat by the gn*at spiritual 
power of the divine Klrtan wdiich he 
inaugurated, Haridas then repaired to 
Navadw'ip and participated in that 


• Briudaban Das, Sri Sri Chaitanya- Brindahan Das, Sri Sri Chaitanya* 

Hhrtgavata. ' Bhagavata. 
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great upheaval. Under the guidance 
of the Master, he together with &Ti 
Nityananda spread the sacred Name from 
door to door of the city of Navadvvipa. 
After Chaitanya Deva’s Sanm'asa, 
6rl Harid.as came to spend the rest of 
his days with the Master at Nilachala 
( Turi ), and there left his mortal coil in 
the presence of the Master himself. His 
last moments arc described as follows*.— 

“Prabhu ( Sn Chailanya Deva ) began 
to describe Haridas’s greatness before 
Ramananda, Sarvabhautua and others. 
He appeared to have got at the time 
five pairs of lips to describe Haridfis’s 
glory, and the more he said, the more 
he was taken up by the subject. What 
the Rhaktas now heard about Haridas 
caused their astonishment, and they all 
bowed to his feet Haridas made §ri 
Chaitanya Deva sit before him, and placed 
his eyes, which were like two black bees, 
on the lotus-like face of ^rt Chaitanya. 
He then placed Chaitanya Deva's 


feet on his heart, and took the dust of 
the feet of all the Rhaktas present. He 
began to repeat the words “Sri Krsiia 
Chaitanya”, and his eyes, drunk with 
the nectar of Divine Dove, began to shed 
tears of joy. Then, for the last 'time he 
uttered “Sri Ki/sna Chaitanya”, and 
with that utterance his life left the body. 
This death was like the death of one 
who was a great Master of and 

who had control over Death itself. All 
were reminded by this incident of the 
departure of RhTsma. A great noise 
then rent the sky as the Rhaktas loudly 
chanted the names of “Hari, Krsna”, 
and Mahaprabhu ( Sri Chaitanya Deva ) 
was overwhelmed by an ecstatic 
emotion.” ( Sn Sri Chaltanya-Charit- 
amrja^ AntaUla^ Ch. II. ) 

Thus ended the great and glorious 
life. The body was buried by Sri 
Chaitanya Deva himself on the sea-beach, 
where stands a Samfidhi-temple t*) mark 
the spot. 


Prayer. 

Prayer ! Priiyer ! O Miglity Prayer ! Wh.'it eaUBt thou not anhiove P t woudrr. 
Thou art a true, sympathetic frieud to all who are worried, worldly -stricken, broken - 
hearted, bereaved, and so-called sinuers and coudciniied ! O purityiug prayer ' It 
is thy first and favourite function to soothe the hearts of those on whom the 
societies would not oven look. Thou art ax)erpetual blessing to those who kneel 
before God in full faith and deep love. Thou art a reservoir of strength for those 
who know how to approach thee in the right spirit 1 Thou teachest us how to be truly 
meek and humble, heartily loving, and selllessly serving I Yea, thou art our unBoni 
Master who leads iia lovingly to the source of Light and Iiove, where* the 
slightest misery or unhappiness dares not to peep. 

Thou holdest in thy loft hand the key of Heaven and in thy right, the 
Kingdom of God I 

Such art thou, O mighty prayer Friends ! Will you not take your refuge 

here P 

— D. S. Paowalla. 



Yoga as a Power 


By Chintaharan Chakravaiti, Kl. A., Kavyatirtha. 


0(jA occupies a very important 
position in the rcli^^ioiis systems 
oE India, practices arc 

required as much for the mental uplift 
oi a person as for his physical develop- 
ment lo render him perfectly fit for 
spiritual advancement. These practices, 
in some form or other, may be traced 
back to a very early ajje and amon«: 
various old peoples of the world. They 
al)pear to have, however, been methodi- 
cally treated under dilTerent systems only 
in India. These systems, though difYerin.v( 
in iletails, generally agree in broad 
«)Utlincs. 

It is through these V(\i:a practices 
lliat supernatural powers can be 
uccpiired. It is laid down in the } c)/«7- 
Shiras of Patanjali ( circa 3rd century 
Ik C. ) that, through strict observance 
of the i)rcliminaries of Vvi:a^ results that 
are apparently incredible may be ob- 
lained. Thus absolute annihilation of 
stealing propensities from the mind 
would, it is stated, bring in all kinds of 
wealth.* Nobody would indulge in 
hostile activities before a person who 
lias thoroughly given up the inclination 
of doing harm to others.'!' A Voi:l is 
lielievcd to be able to do as he likes. He 
can be master of the eight occult powers. 

t i’ 
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lie may be small or big, light or heavy, 
as he wills. 

Sometimes stories of the mythical 
type are rrlaled (jf ihv Yogic powers 
attained by men like Sankaracharya, 
who by virtue thereof managed to enter 
into the body of a dead person. We 
cannot disregard the possibility of the 
attainment of these powers when we 
find that people are not unknown even 
in these days who perform extraordinary 
feats through Yogic processes. It is 
nothing but skilfulncss in Yogic practices 
that enable these people to do unhumaii 
acts like taking in of dangerous acids, 
breaking strong chains with which they 
are bound, rising, in a seated posture, 
from the ground without any external 
aid, and remaining still in the sky or 
remaining alive for a time even after 
being buried underground. Rut the 
accpiisition of this kind of power is not 
the aim of the end of which is 

nothing but spiritual development. 

A demonstration of these powers, 
however, is often necessary to create awe 
and confidence in the minds of the un- 
believers. We learn from the story of 
King Govindachandra of Bengal* how 
( jucen-Molher Mayanavali had to induce 
her prccei)tor Hadipa, who belonged to 
a mnch neglected untouchable caste, to 
demoiisl rate the superhuman powers pos- 
sessed by him with a view to convincing 

= Cf. ( published by tlio 

University uf Calcutta). 
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her son of the possibilities of Yoga and 
thus to attract his respect and reverence. 
She herself was made by her son to 
undergo severe and cruel tests to prove 
the fifenuinencss of her claims for advo- 
cating Yoga practices. It is related how 
the ungrateful son dropped his mother 
into boiling oil. He even bribed and 
intimidated some of his subordinates to 
prove her to be a faithless wife responsi- 
ble for a conspiracy for the murder of his 
father. His wives who had no love lost 
for their niotlicr-in-law, who sought to 
make a Yog'/ of their husband and thus 
to deprive them of his company,— secretly 
administered poison to her through food 
and had her dragged most inhumanly 
through the streets with a view to bury- 
ing her, as they thought her to be dead. 
It is, however, gratifying to note that 
the Queen-Mother successfully passed 
through all these tests and vindicated 
her innocence as well as the sincerity of 
her purpose. She ultimately succeeded in 
turning her son into a faithful and 
willing follower of the \'oga path. 

Numerous similar stories are known 
of the Yogic powers of many of the 
teachers of the Natha School, or the 
Yogi sect. These are recorded in the 
diti'ereiit vernaculars of India. As a 
matter of fact, the stories of 
Gorakhanaiha, Minanatha, lyuipada, 
Kanhapada and others occupy no 
insignificant position in the literature 
of mediieval Bengal. The writings of 
some of them as preserved in the Charya- 
ckarya-vtnuchaya* ( or more correctly 


» Cf. ( Kdited by Maha- 

mahopadliyaya llaraprasad Sastri from 
tho 13a: /.iya-Sahitya-rarishat ). 
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Akcharya-Charyo-Charya) are the earli. 
est preserved specimens of the literatures 
of the Indian vernaculars. It is, however, 
a pity that the views and doctrines of 
these people have not as yet been fully 
understood owing to the unfamiliar 
technicalities and the cryptic nature 
of the language. In fact, similar is 
the case with many Yogic texts 
of other schools as well. And it is only 
with the help of traditional teachers that 
these may be rightly interpreted. The 
Yoga practices, too, to be effective in 
producing power, require to be observed 
under the direct guidance of teachers 
possessing practical experience of these 
things. Incidents are reported as to how 
a mi.sunderstanding of directions, or a 
wrong, untiiucly or improperly regulated 
application of some of these processes 
has led to disastrous results. But ev(‘ii 
in the absence of capable teachers, the 
number of whom is gradually on the 
decrease, we might make systematic 
attempts at a critical and sympathelii 
study of all books available on the 
subject. Many of these books still exist 
in the form of manuscripts and no time 
should be lost in collecting them and 
making their contents known to the 
world of scholar.s. If work is carried 
on in this way, much useful progress in 
the way of interpreting Yogic texts may 
be made at no long distance of time. But 
one cannot lose sight of the fact that, for 
a correct appreciation of the teachings 
of Yoga, what is required is a sympathetic 
and critical attitude towards them and 
not a spirit of destructive criticism which 
seeks to prove their hollowness and is 
blind to any merit that they may possess. 

It is, however, a happy sign of the 
day that attempts are being made to 
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popularize at least the physical aspect of 
the matter. Books ami journals like 
I'akire und Fakirlnm hn Alten und 
Moderncn Indie n by R. Schlmolt, 
Berlin, 1908; Yo}^a— Personal Uyiiicnc 
with some other volumes of the Scientific 
Yoga Series ami Pocket Health Scries of 
Sri Yogemlra of Bombay; Asanas of 
Sriiiiad Kuvalayananda of Kaivalya- 
shram, Lonavala, Bombay; VoK'a as the 
system of Physical Culture^ and hoio to 
defy disease, old and death” of 

Prakash Dev, Hindu Vidyarthi Bhavan, 
Lahore; Quarterly Journal of Yoga- 
Mlmamsay Lonavala, Bombay; Yoga— 
the International Journal on the Science 
of Yoga, published under the auspices 
of tlie Yoga Institute of India, have been 
published and institutes have been started 

Sri Krishna 


for the interpretation, propagation and 
scientific demonstration of the principles 
of Yoga, 

It is to be hoped that with the 
popularization of the curative and 
hygienic aspects of these practices the 
underlying spiritual significance would 
gradually attract the attention of the 
people. As a matter of fact, some of 
these authors have rightly drawn atten- 
tion to this aspect of the thing as well. 
In this connection, we may conclude 
with what Srinial Kuvalayananda says 
in his book called “Asanas” ( p. 35 
“Yoga has a complete message for 
humanity. It has a message for the 
human body. It has a message for the 
human mind^ and it has a message for the 
human svuF' 


By Ben Misra 


- p- 


Rl KRSHNA is at once popular 
and profound. So popular that 
everyone among the Hindus has 
something to say about Him; yet so 
profound that no one is saint or seer or 
savant enough to know him entire. The 
popular meaning of Krsjia is dark, and 
rightly. Is not the Lord dark, 
mysterious, inscrutable—bcyond the 
compass of human comprehension ? Yet 
there is another meaning of Krsna, not 
so commonly known. He who draws 
the heart toward Himself. 

If you would know what a powerful 
magnet for the human heart Kr.sna is, 
just chant the blessed name a few times 
for a few days. Then try to switch your 
affections to someone else, if you can ! 
You will find — as innumerable men and 


women before you have found- that it 
can’t be done. Kr.sna has you in His 
thrall. And He means to hold you. Hold 
you until you merge your little ego, 
your worldly meum and tuum^ in Him 
and emerge to find yourself one with the 
Universal Spirit, with Sri Krsna Himself. 

Christ claimed to be the Son of God, 
and millions of Christians believe he 
was. Mohamed proclaimed himself 
a Vrophet of God, and so he was. 
Buddha, his heart bleeding from the 
world’s pain, avoided the issue. And 
when a curious disciple raised it and 
asked him point-blank, Buddha rebuked 
him saying, “Know what has been 
revealed.” But Krsna ? Who was He ? 
What was He ? Where did He stand in 
the galaxy of the Saviours of the world ? 
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“1 am the Eather of the Universe,” 
Kr$na told Arjuna on the battle-field of 
Kuruksetra. “The Mother, the Sustaincr, 
the Grandfather of the Universe am 1 1” 
Hinduism speaks of other Avataras 
before and since the advent of Sri Krsna. 
Put they were jiart manifestations, 
whereas Krsna was entire, whole— 

For once the Supreme God chose 
to incarnate Himself in all His Divine 
Glory to teach mankind the law of life 
He had tanjjht when He first created 
man, but which tlie passinjj ajjes and 
icons had buried and smothered under 
the scrapheap of silly superstition, the 
rigmarole of meaningless ritual and 
mythology, and sophistry that passes for 
pure philosophy and the light of reason. 
Light of reason forsooth ! fn the realm 
Divine light becomes darkness and 
reason unreason, such light and such 
reason as is vouchsafed to mortal man. 

If you believe in the historicity of 
Ki'sna, if you believe in the word of 
the and what Hindu can 

doubt either ? — you believe in the omni- 
potence, omniscience, omnipresence, the 
Supreme Godhood of Sri Ki sna. The 
conclusion is irresistible. And once 
you perceive that all the childhood 
miracles of Sri Kr.siia that so confuse 
and confound little minds and petty 
philosophers, who would measure the 
immeasurable by the foot-rule of their 
puny intellect, are easily understood. 
Even the lifting of Mount Govardhaiia 
on His little finger. 

Why not ? Earthquakes turn the 
world topsy-turvy. Deep oceans roll 
where mountains stood, liarth opens 
up into ya vning chasms. Mountains 
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crumble into dust. Ocean becomes dry 
land. For the omnipotence that causes 
earthquakes and churns oceans into 
terrific typhoons, for the Almighty 
power that lends lustre to sun and moon 
and makes the world go round, it was 
but a child’s play to lift Govardhana. 
And playfully did Child Kisna, the 
beloved Bfila Gopala, lift it to save the 
people of Vraja from the wrath of Indra, 
and show them that He, and not Indra, 
was the God of gods to be worshipiied 
and adored. 

What was the mission of Sri Ki-.sna ? 
What His message, what His promise ? 
He came to destroy the evil and re- 
establish Righteousness on its throne, 
and He promised to incarnate Himself 
age after age, whenever Good declined 
and evil arose. To slay the evil and 
save the good, to rescue religion from 
the stranglehold of irrcligioii and restore 
it to its pristine purity -that was, is, 
and for ever shall be, the mission of 
Sri Kr.sna. 

Through 7^7/ /'Wrf Voi^a, Hhakli Voi^a, 
and Jnana Yoga, Ki/siia taught Arjumi, 
and through him mankind, to do liis 
duty, however painful and galling. 
“Therefore remember ]\Ie alwa>s and 
fight !” ( ^ f ). And 
this is the essence and tiuintesseiice of 
Ki-.siia’s teaching. “Work and worship. 
Do thine appointed task and worship 
Me.” 

Slid am a, sulVering from the pangs 
of hunger and poverty, goes to Sn 
Krsna, seeking surcease of his sorrows. 
Krsna sees his skeletal figure, skin ami 
bone covered with rags, and cries: “What 
hardships and privations have you 
suffered, My friend ! why came you not 
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to Me ere this ? Where did you waste all 
your days ?” And that is Lord Ki sna’s 
remonstrance with all erring humanity: 
“Why come you not to Me, My friends ? 
Where do you waste all your days ? In 
what blind folly and futility ?*’ 

Ho remonstrated with Sudrima;then, 
as was His wont, He joked and, joking, 
uttered a profound doctrine. ‘ What 
l\ast thou got to offer Me ? What gift 
has thv wife sent Me ?” What a kingly 
joke it was -this begging from a beggar ! 
but that is His way — playful and divine. 
vSeeing Sudamfi Hush with shame at the 
poverty of his present. He snatched 
from under his arm the little bundle of 
vice Sudanifi’s wife had given him to 
present to t^rl Krsiia, ate two mouthfuls 
and, eating, conferred on the poor 
brahman wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice. 


Says the Blessed Lord: “If a man 
offers Me even a fruit, a flower, a leaf or 
a little water, T accept that love-offering 
of My devotee with great joy.” He 
enjoins: “Whatever you do, whatever 
you eal, whatever oblations you offer, 
whatever alms yon give, whatever aus- 
terities you per[i)rm, dedicate all those 
to Me. h'or, by so doing, vou will be free 
from the bondage of the good and evil 
results of your actions, and free, you 
shall attain Me.” And He concludes His 
teaching and exhortation to Arjuna with 
these words of solace and cheer:- 

“Discarding all other ways and 
means of attainment, come, take refuge 
in Me and Me alone. I will absolve 
thee from all sins, fear not !” 

And that is Lord Krsna’s .standing 
invitation and promise to all mankind: 
“Come, take refuge in Me !” 


In Memoriam. 


In the sad demi.se of His Holiness Jagadguru Sri Aiiaiitacharyaji Maliaraj of 
Kanchi, which melancholy event took phioe recently at Bombay, India has lost a 
;.ireat scholar and spiritual personality. His late Holiness possessed a unique mastery 
Dver the Hindu scriptures together with an inimitable power of exposition of the 
intricacies of the Vedanta and other systems of Indian ])hilo.sophy. His love for 
Iiindtiism was so great that even during the period of illness, which extended for a 
year and terminated with his death, he neglectc<l the rcapiirements of the body and 
spent his time mostly in lecturing, writing and holding discourses. India is to-day 
distinctly the poorer for the loss of an Acharya who truly :idorned the ]iosition he 
held as a spiritmil lu'cceptov. 

His late Holiness was a regular contributor to the Hindi ‘Kalyaif as well as 
the ‘Ivalyana-Kalpatand, and many contributions from his pen added lustre to their 
pages. His bereavement, therefore, h is come as a personal lo.ss both to the 
^^oiiductors and readers of these journals. 



A Peep into the Illustrations. 

/. The Mrssrn^^er of Pc are. ^ 

§rl Krsiia’s hist attempt to establish peace between the Kurils aiul tlir 
Paiidavas consisted in iindcrtakinjf the role of an ambassador on behalf of llit* 
Paiidavas and attending the Kaurava Court with a proposal of peace, instead of wav. 
Tn a voice resembling the rumbling of clouds in the rainy season, wliich echoed and 
re-echoed through the great hall of the Kaurava Court, He addressed His words of 
wisdom to the blind king as well as to all those who had assembled there and a])po:il- 
ed to them all to prevent the destruction of life of innumerable lierocs who would In- 
inevitably slain if the two mighty forces crashed agaiii.st each ol her. The ])ictiuv 
depicts the Divine Mc.sseuger addressing the Kaurava Court. 

2. l.ihr ration of A halva. 

The picture portrays an incident in the life of Bhagavaii Rriinachandv.i. 
when, under the guardianship of T^si Viswamitra, lie was proceeding from Viswa- 
initra’s hermitage towards the capital city of Rajar^i Janaka to participate in tin- 
Dhanusa-Yajna ceremony. On the way Sri Ramacliandra noticed a IoJiel\ 
hermitage where no living creature entered. There was a slab of stone in tin- 
hermitage. When at the request of Rsi Viswamitra, Hhagav.in J^rT Ramachaiidi i 
placed His foot on this slab, it turned into Devi Ahalya, who had lain there a^ a 
piece of stone under a curse of R.si Gautama, her husband. Devi Ahalya is seen 
in the jiicture oifering her devotional prayers to the T^ord for lilieratiiig her from 
the effect of the curse. 
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I bow my head to that Primal I^ner^^v to whom 
even Brahma makes his obeisance,— Brahma who is himself 
saluted by the chiefs of gods; who is adored by Siva, the 
bearer of the crescent moon on his crest, who is himself 
adored by all; who is meditated upon by Vi.snu, the object of 
meditation of all. 


I 

I 


Odes to the Mother Divine. 


I. FORGIVE MY TRESPASSES. 

O Mother mine ! What mingled 
tears of joy and remorse fill mine 
eyes as I think of Thee ! What a 
good and aflcctionate mother Thou 
ever hast been unto me; yet how 
often alas ! I liavc played the truant, 
fleeing from Thy side and seeking after 
fleeting pleasures far and wide ! For 
fear Thou mightest hold me in Thine 
arms and fill me with Thy loving cares- 
ses, even a distant glimpse of Thy very 
face would make me flee again pleasure- 
hunting. How terribly, indeed, was 
my body and soul bruised by the stings 
of the thorns and brambles of the 
World ! Yet, fool as I was, I sought not 
for Thine embrace to have my wounds 
healed up. O my Mother I not even 
this bitter repentance of mine bringeth 
me solace. I feel as though my life is 
being burnt up almost to cinders by the 
fire of torment that burncth within me ! 
No greater sinner than me, meseems, 
can yet be found on the face of this 
earth. To my proud and sinful soul 
Thy sacred name was an aversion 
instead of a source of joy, and hence I 
could not bear to hear it being uttered 
even from others’ lips. Thou alone 
knowest what frightful torment and 
suffering my flights from Thee brought 
me. Thou knowest, too, how often, 
maddened by pain and pangs of con- 
science, I sought to wipe out my cursed 
existence from off the face of the earth. 
But even Death coldly passed me by, as 


• By Kshitindra Nath Tagore. 

if in scorn. Yea, how often Tliv 
motherly care saved me from death and 
blank despair and breathed new life 
into me ! Yet ungrateful wretch that 1 
was, I tried hard to forget Thy very 
name and to banish Thee from my 
heart ! O what a fool I was ! Ts it 
possible to wipe out of my heart such a 
sweet name as Thine ? Oh no ! Tliy 
name is too deeply dug into my heart lu 
be erased. Nay, I read Tliy name writ 
large in letters of gold on evcrytliin.i,^ 
and everywhere— on the face of lli<- 
radiant dawn and on the glitter of tlio 
stars at eventide; I felt the fragrance (jf 
Thy name wafted unto me by the soil 
Zephyrs, the messengers of the sweet- 
scented flowers; I heard Thy name sung 
cea.selessly by the warblers of the grove 
in unison with the melody of the boiiglis I 
Yet, for all that, to an impious soul, such 
as mine, Thine ciVulgent beauty, iiiiiiia- 
nent in Nature, made no appeal; nor dkl 
the sweet music of Thy voice evoke the 
least response in my heart. O Mother ! 
forgive all my trespasses against Tlice. 
Let me, O let me once more call Tin e 
by the sweet name of Mother and .so 
lighten my heavy heart. Let me once 
more cry aloud Thy name, sung evermore 
by the majestic mountains, by the roar- 
ing waves of the Ocean, by the murmurini; 
forests, no less than by the frolicsome 
winds sporting with the waving flowers. 
Let all these awaken once more in my 
heart Thy name and nothing but Thy 
name. Let Thy sweet name resound 
eternally deep in my heart. 
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II. LET ME DIB AT THY FEET. 

O Mother mine ! What a head- 
stronj^ and wicked child I grew up to be ! 
Since the dawning of mine intelligence 
I have been treading the perilous path 
that leadeth unto destruction. With 
(.leep motherly concern Thou hast indeed, 
ever and anon, warned me. But alas ! 
Thy eflorts to reform my life were often 
in vain, for Thy counsels fell on deaf 
ears ! Nor, with all Thy fondness for 
me, didst Thou spare the chastening 
rod; but that, too, inspired little or no 
dread into me, even with the gaunt 
spectre of Death dancing before my 
very sight. O Mother ! What else 
coiildst Thou do with this self-willed 
child of Thine but leave him to learn, by 
the bullettings of the world, his much- 
needed lesson, so that like as a bird, its 
wings tired by wild flights, seeketh its 
cosy nest, he might come back sick and 
weary into Thy sheltering arms ? He has 
indeed comeback unto Thee at last. Thy 
l)rodigal son, with body and mind 
wrecked. WouldstThou not receive me 
hacK into Thy warm bosom for once ? 
Wliat a beautiful body Thou didst confer 
on me at birth; but it hath been all torn 
Mid lacerated by the deadly thorns 
and hard blows of the world. What a 
noble mind Thou didst implant in me; 
l)ut that, too, is wrecked, and the lamp of 
niy life, ever ready to go out, is burning 
low. I have now brought to Thy feet a 
worn-out body and a shattered mind. 
I^unishment I have had enough— -punish 
nie no more. Do lift up into Thy warm 
bosom, even if it be for once only, this 
once lost wayward child of Thine. Let 
me drink deep of Thy love and bliss 
streaming forth a hundred ways from 


Thy bosom, and give me rest and 
peace and cool my heart, parched by the 
fire of anguish. Let me be utterly lost 
in Thee, O Mother ! like as a river loses 
itself in the Ocean. Shouldst Thou, O 
Mother ! disown me, Thy child, Thine 
own child come back unto Thee, stained 
with dirt and dust and blood, and refuse 
to receive me back into Thy bosom, 
then grant me at lea.st the privilege of 
dying at Thy feet. 

III. THY CASTAWAY CHILD 

O Mother ! Thy forsaken child is 
lying in a dark and dismal ditcli by the 
roadside. The travellers pass him by 
unconcerned, and his heart-rending cries 
attract no notice. Death sccnielh to 
dog his every step, as fit punish- 
ment for one that forsaketh Thee. 
In vain doth Nature scatter her charms 
around him; the silvery moon smiling 
majestically along the star-bespangled 
sky, the bees fluttering over the variegat- 
ed flowers and sucking honey now and 
then, the ocean eternally rolling and 
roaring, and rivers murmuring along in 
their crystal beds — these charms no 
more evoke their wonted response in 
his lacerated heart. Ilis distress kiiowcth 
no bounds. There is none to slop the 
bleeding, none to lend him a helping 
hand, none— none to pour the water of 
sympathy and peace on the fire that ever 
burnetii within him and seemetli to 
consume his very life. O Mother ! 
caress him once again. He is drooping 
with his bruises. Do Thou lift him up 
in Thine arms but once. He hath no 
doubt by his waywardness rendered 
himself unworthy of Thy love with 
which Thou didst send him into the 
world; but that doth not make any 
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difference to the selfless maternal love 
with which a mother nourisheth and 
reareth even the least worthy of her 
children. He is dying of thirst-0 quench 
it with one drop, and one drop only, of 
the milk of Thy love. With that he 
could face death boldly without shrinking. 
Shouldst Thou deny him this love and 
sympathy, where else should he go, then, 
to seek for it, wandering as it were from 
door to door ? Then let him lie 
where he is, a castaway awaiting his 
doom. O discard him not. Mother ! — O 
discard him not. Thy repentant child 
come back unto Thee. He will never, 
never more leave Thy side again. If to 
take up in Thine arms a sinful child 
such as he is. Thou dost think would 
contaminate Thee, then do not. O 
Mother I Let him then die in the ditch, 
disowned and castaway by Thee. He 
cannot, however, bear passers-by saying 
as they pass him and cast a look of pity 
on him — “How heartless must be the 
mother to let her own child die in deep 
agony!” This slingeth him to the quick 
and breaketh his heart more than 
aught else, and tears rush into his eyes. 
He cricth without ceasing till tears dry 
up at their source. O Mother ! do but 
once appear before him. Full to the 
brim and almost overflowing is his cup 
of misery. Let him dive deep but once 
in the ocean of Thy boundless love and 
then pass into oblivion for ever. 

IV. THE REOrPROGAIi PRlVIIiEGril 

0 Mother mine ! I know not 
whither Thou hast gone, leaving me 
all alone. Wherever Thou art, Thou 
canst not leave me all alone nor ever 
can I live without Thee. Why hast 
Thou brought me into the world, if 


Thou shouldst choose to keep away from 
me ? I had no say in the matter of my 
birth; yet, being born into the world, 
1 have had to taste of both weal and 
woe— -my life is made up of smiles and 
tears. In troth, my weal and woe waken 
joy and grief in Thee, a proud privilege 
of the child. But tell me, O Mother 1 
who else but Thyself could make me 
the possessor of this proud privilege ? 
I know I have given Thee pain by 
breaking Thy commandments and 
straying away from Thee against Thy 
will. But Thou hast not been the only 
sufferer thereby. The pain hath reacted 
on me and caused me deep anguish 
that baffles description and naught but 
death can put an end to it. There is 
no anguish comparable to that from 
which I suffer at the core of my heart. 
For a child to give pain unto the mother 
and for a mother to punish the child, 
whether the punishment taketh the 
form of repentance or chastisement, 
is indeed the proud privilege of both 
mother and child. By this test, verily, 
I know Thee to be my mother and 
myself to be Thy child. 

V. HOW SWEET IS THY NAM LI ! 

O Mother mine ! What sweet music 
doth Thy name sound unto mine car ! 

0 let me cry aloud and call Thee by 
that sweet name — “Mother.” Wliai 
magic is in the name ! The moment 

1 utter it, lo ! my burning heart coolcth 
down and all my pangs vanish ! Words 
are too inadequate to describe Thy love 
and mercy. I cannot think of them 
without a feeling of joy ineffable stirring 
my whole being. Yet, when I try to 
utter Thy name, the tongue refuseth 
to do its function and my heart quakctli 
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with awe. How incomprehensible 
Thou art indeed unto ray mind ! I 
cannot comprehend Thee myself, O 
Mother ! How, then, can I make others 
comprehpnd Thee ? Ah ! the a^ony of 
my life meltelh itself into tears flowing 
in a never-endinj^ stream down my 
cheeks. Aye ! The tears blind mine 
eyes and the world seenieth to pass away 
from me for the time being. One desire, 
nnd one only, pervadeth my soul— to 
lay mine aching head on Thy bosom 
and murmur out “Mother” in a whis- 
pering voice and then say goodbye to 
the world with the word “^lother” 
lingering on my lips. Let my name 
find an eternal home in Thee, O Mother. 
T^et me embrace Thee with the strength 
of a hundred pairs of arms. O grant me 
the power of looking on Thy face 
steadily and the privilege of calling 
Thee “Mother” with my whole heart 
and soul for ever and ever. 

VI. WIIlilN SnALIi I Bli! AT 
THY FEET AGAIN P 

O Mother mine ! nic.secms, in my 
early childhood many a hope and yearn- 
ing was wont to spring up ripplclike 
in my heart and burst like unto bubbles 
on the shores of my life. T found no 
rest till I recounted them all and thus 
unburdened my heart unto Thee. How 
I would lay my head on Thy lap and 
mutter them out in lisping accents ! 
How Thou wouldst listen to those 
incoherent rautterings with the fondness 
of a mother, and with hands outstretched 
shower blessings on my head .saying, 
“May all thy hopes, O my child, be 
fulfilled r If ever I complained unto 
Thee of pain or sorrow, how Thou 
wouldst stroke me fondly with Thy 


loving fingers, and lo ! the pain would 
be gone instantly by the magic of Thy 
touch. Words fail to express with 
what motherly love Thou wouldst look 
smilingly on me, while mine eyes 
remained ri vetted on Thee wonder- 
struck. Now I have reached the eve 
of my life, when, crushed under the 
grinding wheels of the world, my heart 
blecdeth and yearnetli for the day when 
I shall have evermore the joy of laying 
my head on Thy lap with all my pain 
relieved by the touch of Thy healing 
fingers. 

VII. MY OFFERING OF MYSELF 

O Mother mine ! I have reached the 
eventide of my life with darkness clos- 
ing around me. My heart longcth to 
call Thee “Mother” aloud with the voice 
of a hundred throats. The shadows are 
falling thick and fast and I have none 
else but Thee to abide with me in the 
dark chamber of my heart. In this 
tranquil evening of iiiy life the noises 
of the world are hushed within me and 
Nature, ever active, appcarctli unto me 
to be in her mid-night slumber. Nature 
hath brought within me the calm and 
tranquillity of the mellowing years and 
hath for ever put an end to all the 
worldly desires and vanities of my heart. 
For me the eternal fight between the 
conflicting elements of pleasure and 
pain, the waves of useless \vorldly 
clamour, have all been set at rest once 
for all. Let me now, O Mother I hasten 
to make an offering, unto Thy blessed 
feet, of my body and soul — my all. 
There is, meseems, none to realize what 
an incomparable mother Thou hast ever 
been unto me. Verily, Thou art known 
unto me as nothing but the ever-loving 
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and affectionate mother. 0 press me to 
Thy bosom once more ere I depart from 
this world of woe. I know I have been 
a naujjhty child of Thine; even then I 
am Thy child. I know I have more 
than once played the truant, fleeing 
from Thy side in quest of pleasure. 
That, I confess with sorrow, was a 
serious transgression. Rut O Mother 
mine ! tell me how couldst Thou remain 
so unmoved and bear Thy child’s long 
absence ? 

VIII. THY PENITENT CHILE 
HATH GOME BACK. 

O Mother mine ! Thy penitent child 
is come back unto Thee and craveth 
forgiveness at Thy feet, on bended 
knees and with folded hands. He hath 
no doubt committed an unpardonable 
sin by staying away from Thee for many 
a long— dong day. He hath suffered 
enough for that—behold him, how his 
body and soul arc all lorn and lacerated 
by the thorns and brambles of the World 
and bleed at every pore. Thou surely 
hast been glad, O Mother ! to sec Thy 
once lost, but now penitent child come 
back unto Thee ! Rut his joy knoweth 
no bounds in returning into Thine 
arms. O let him, Thine own child, 
even if it be for a moment, hide his face 
in Thy bosom and sob out his soul in 
repentance. He hath no other ambition 
than to hold fast to the anchor of Thy 
feet laid on his heart. Punish him, O 
Mother— and he shall bear any amount 
of punishment — , if ever he should leave 
Thy side again. Punish him by all 
means, but refuse not to drag him back 
unto Thy feet. O Mother I he feelcth 
no peace of mind for the wrong done 
Thee. Welling forth out of his heart, 
the full flood of his repentance rusheth 


forth towards Thy feet, while hot sting- 
ing tears fall in a never-ceasing stream 
to wash out the stain of his sin. O 
punish not Thy child to death— punished 
enough already he hath been— ^.by cast- 
ing a look of contempt or indifference 
at him, but rather by taking him into 
Thy bosom immerse him in the ocean 
of Thy bliss divine. 

XI. GIVE ME SHELTER. 

O Mother ! Thy presence pervadeth 
the whole universe. Not a tiny atom 
but rcvcaleth Thee in all Thy glory. 
Whithersoever I turn my eyes, I behold, 

0 Mother ! Thy beneficent hand at 
work. Whenever my mind gaspelh for 
peace amidst the bickerings and strifes 
of the world, I turn for shelter unto 
Thee. It is then that Thou, sitting at 
my head, strokest me lovingly with Thy 
soothing fingers, and lo ! in a trice, peace 
ineffable is felt in every fibre of inybody 
and mind, and all my little trials and 
tribulations cease at once, and the fire 
eating into my very life goes out in no 
time. Freed from all mundane cans 
and anxieties, let me, O .Mother ! fall 
asleep like a tired babe on Thy lap. 0 ! 
lay to rest once for all my woes with the 
magic dust of Thy feet and let me 
partake of rest and bliss everlasting. 

1 am now old and infirm. Feed me 
once more with the milk of Tliy love 
with which Thou didst nourish and rear 
me when I was a lielph'ss babe. Give me 
once more vigour and strength enough 
to enable me to go out into the world 
and proclaim Thy glory. 

X. THOU THE LODESTAR OF 
MY LIFE ! 

O Mother 1 Thou knowest that Thou 
art the lodestar of my life. What 
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misery I feel if I but lose sight of Thee 
even for a moment ! Thou art the Life 
of my life. Abide with me and fill every 
moment of my life with Thy ever- 
pervading presence. Thine absence, 
lioweve/brief, is simply unbearable to 
me. There is no song of mine but hath 
been inspired by Thee. There is no 
music of mine but glorifieth and exaltelh 
Thy name in melodious strains. How 
my heart Icapcth up with joy at the 
mention of Thy name I In the hope of 
lieliolding Thee I roamed about the 
world. I have come to realize at last 
that Thou art ever present in the lonely 
ta])ei nacle of my heart. Rack from my 
wanderings I taste again the peace of my 
home within Thy motherly arms. O I 
Imvc done with all my wanderings, once 
for all, and must now hold fast to Thy 
briglit and Iioly feel laid on my heart, as 
to an anchor-sheet, (rood-byc to all the 
bickerings and strife over the little 
things of the world. Such strife takes 
away tlie calm and peace of my life. 
.My heart then quaketh like unto an 
aspen leaf, and the all-consuming fire of 
agony tlareth forth in all its fury. Mother, 

0 Mother ! no more leave me alone in 
this rude wide world. Apart from Thee 

1 cannot live. O do give me a seat, 
however humble, and let me sit at Thy 
blessed feet until the last moment of 
my life. 

XI. THR WORLD SBDMWTn 
A CREMATION-GROUND. 

O Mother mine ! come unto me. 
Turn not away from Thy castaway child. 
The world seemeth tome to be a solitary 
desert where Thou hast brought and 
left me, I know not why. The world 
iU^pcareth to me, more than anything 


else, as a crcmalion-ground, where Thou 
hast left me, forsaken and surrounded 
by fierce hungry dogs and vultures. 
Whichever way I turn mine eyes, I see 
naught but Death stalking with giant 
strides. People passing by do not so 
much as cast a look at the dead waiting 
for cremation. Only the sorrowing 
mother sitteth sobbing with the head of 
the dead child on her lap. Her malcrnal 
grief seemeth to ooze out of her heart 
and flow on to her face. How transit nt 
is human life; one moment we are here 
and ihc very nc.\t moment wc arc gone- 
gone none knoweth whither ! Such is the 
world whereiinto Thou hast brought 
me, Thine own child, forsaken and 
deserted now by Thee. Am 1 to sit here 
eternally like unto the mythical Crow 
of the Purana watching on Death 
stalking along and taking a heavy toll of 
human life and people mourning over 
their beloved dead ? I am faint and sick 
at the sight of Death, .scythe in hand, 
stalking proudly with head erect and 
cutting down indiscriminately young 
and old. O take me away, O Mother ! 
from this horrid place— take me away 
where there is no Death, nor old age, 
nor disease. The dead carry no riches 
with them. Wherefore should wc set 
our hearts on those mere shadows ? Let 
those play with them that arc so minded. 
Children cry over their sand-castles 
when they tumble down at the slightest 
breath of the wind. All earthly things 
arc no less transient than even those — 
a child’s sand-cistlcs. I have done with 
the empty shows of the world and now 
long for rest and peace everlasting with 
my head on Tliy lap and my eyes fixed 
on Thee. O place Thy hand on my 
head and grant me the privilege of 
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holding fast to Thy feet laid on my 
heart. 

XII. MY PRIDE IS HUMBLED. 

O Mother mine ! I was born a hand- 
some child, and all praised my beauty. 
Put if anyone were to call me handsome 
now, 1 should say he was mocking at 
me. Thou art the Beauty of all beauties. 
Thou art, O Mother ! Beauty personified 
and hast no p jeron earth and in heaven. 
It is not surprising that I, being Thine 
own child, should inherit something of 
that beauty and thus become handsome. 
But there was nothing for me to boast 
of in this matter, as it was only a gift of 
Thine. But all the same 1 became proud 
and vain on this account. I realize now 
that this my body and mind, howsoever 
endowed with beauty they might have 
been, were nothing but cards to make a 
play-house with. One cannot say when 
and from which side a breath of death 
would blow and bring down with a 
crash the house of cards. The world is 


nothing but a mirage— a cluster of 
illusions. We find, however, that who- 
ever is born into this world cannot 
escape work; in fact, there is no way 
out of it. It is laid down that by the 
sweat of our brow we eat our bread. 
Rut what then ? There seems to be no 
certainty whither I shall have to go 
when I depart this life. Even then, I 
wonder how it is that I do not fed 
greater joy or happiness than when I 
hear one praise Thee. The scales then 
drop from mine eyes, and the veil of 
illusion is rent, letting in a full Hood of 
heavenly light. 0 Mother ! curb my 
pride and arrogance. Let my head 
bow low unto the ground at Thy feet. 
I have now neither the beauty nor 
the vigour of youth. I implore Thee 
in all humility to cleanse my heart of 
pride and wash my sins with stre:im.s 
of Thy mercy. I reck not what tlie 
world may say about me; but I am 
dying to know, 0 ■Mother ! if I am still 
beautiful in Thy sight. 


Abode of God. 

Deep deep down at the bottom of the seas. 

Where inaccessible passage would not admit the breeze. 
Where dare not reach even rays of the sun, 

Liveth Thou there, and niakcth a fun. 

Very very high, up above the stars, 

Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn or Mars, 

Where no visible flight can ever reach, 

Sitteth Thou there. Thy wisdom to teach. 

The nectar of the flower that attracts the bees. 

Lovely smiles of the new-born babies, 

Pious hearts of the saints and sages, 

No wonder, 0 God ! are Thy halting stages. 


— B, /?. Sharma. 



Durga-Puja 


Hindus worship the power of 
Ood (Saktt) as Durga. It is an 
accepted doctrine that there is no 
flilVcrence between an object and its 
power. Fire is the same as the 
power of burning. In the same way, 
there is no difference between God and 
His power. God is the same as His 
power, #. e., Durga. Hence the worship 
of Durga is nothing but worship of the 
supreme God. 

The nature of God is transcendental. 
What He is cannot be expressed by 
\v(jr(1s, cannot even be thought by the 
mind. Although we cannot realize the 
nature of God, we always see the mani- 
festation of His power. Whatever 
happens in the world happens by tbc 
power of God. The sun gives light, 
the cloud pours rain, the wind blows, 
all by tbc power of God. We are thus 
more familiar with God’s power than 
with God Himself. Hindus have con- 
ceived God as Siva and Durga as His 
•vife. Siva is the father of the world; 
Uurgrtisthe mother. The father and 
the mother jointly look after the affairs 
of tlie household. In the same way the 
affairs of the world arc looked after 
jointly by God and His power,— 6iva 
and Durga. God never exists without 
Ills power; so 6iva never exists without 
Durga. Siva forms one half of the body 
and Durga, the other half. The child is 
niorc familiar with the mother than 
with the father, so we are more familiar 
with God’s power than with God. There 


By Basanta Kumar Chatteijee, M.A. 

arc more devotees of Durga or Kali 
than of Siva. The child makes more 
affectionate claims on the mother than 
on the father. The wonderful devotional 
songs of Ram Prasad have made the 
worship of God as Mother very familiar 
to the Rengalis. What with the Durga- 
Piija in many houses and what with the 
influence of saints like Ram Prasad and 
Ramakrishn.i Paramahansa, the worship 
of God as Mother has spread very much 
in Hen gal. 

Durga and Kali are the two more 
familiar forms of .Sa{V/*or power of God. 
Durga Herself assnmccl the form of 
Kali on a particular occasion. Kali is 
the consort of Mahakrda. The partic- 
ular aspect of God which He assumed 
for the destruction of the world, is 
known as Kala or Malulkala. All 
objects of the world are destroyed by 
the influence of time or /w/tf. In the 
liha:^avad^/it7i §ri Ki>na showed Arjiina 
His terrible all-destroying form and said, 
“lam Time (Kala), the destroyer of 
everything.” Kali is that power of God 
by means of which He destroys all 
objects of the universe. For this reason 
the appearance of Kali is terrible. She 
lives on the cremation-ground, a string 
of human heads forms her necklace. She 
has an axe in one hand and a human 
head in another. But Hindu devotees 
have witnessed the beneficent aspect of 
God even in this terrible form. For 
this reason the other two hands of Kali 
have got the pose of distributing boons 
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and rescue from fear. The cremation- 
ground is lighted up by the smile of the 
Divine Mother, as if She says smiling, 
“Foolish child, why fear death ? Death 
can destroy the body, not the soul. 
When one body is destroyed, the soul 
gets another body.” 

Durgfi was born twice, once as Sati, 
the daughter of Daksa, and again as 
Parvatl, the daughter of Himalaya. 
The word ‘Daksa* means skill in action. 
The power which is born of skill in 
action acquires fulfilment if it is united 
with good or the Siva, The western 
world has now-a-days acquired skill in 
action; but their skill has not been 
employed for Siva or God-Realization. 
It has been employed for the enjoyment 
of the senses. For this reason the skill 
acquired by the western world has not 
created good in the world but evil. 
Sati, the daughter of Daksa, acquired 
Her fulfilment by union with Siva. 
Daksa wanted that §iva should bow 
down to him,— a man of action wants 
the good of the world to be subservient 
to him. But this attempt of Daksa was 
unsuccessful. This made him angry. 
He insulted ^iva and was himself 
destroyed. At last, on the supplication 
of the wife of Daksa, Siva revived Daksa; 
but the head of a goat was fixed to his 
body, which indicates that action with- 
out ^iva is an index of the beastly 
nature. Sati gave up the body which She 
had acquired from Dak$a (the anti-^iva) 
and was born again as the daughter 
of Himalaya, the king of the places 
where the gods sojourn. Pdrvati was un- 
successful in getting Siva by the beauty 
of Her body. In order to attain beauty 
of mind She engaged Herself in austeri- 


ties and ultimately got Siva as Her 
husband. 

The image of Durgri which is 
worshipped by the Bengalis has got ten 
hands. There are ten different weapons 
in those ten hands. With these weapons 
Durga undertakes the work of killinjj 
the demons. Durga takes Her seat on a 
Hon, which indicates brute force and 
which is directed against the forces of 
the demons. The fight between the 
gods and the demons has been going on 
in the world from time eternal. The 
power of the gods represents our inclinn- 
lion for doing Dharmika action as laid 
down in the Sastras; the power of the 
demons indicates the desire for anti- 
Dharmika enjoyment. The desire for 
enjoyment is natural and powerful in 
man. The desire for performing 
the Sastric actions is comparatively 
feeble. P'or this reason, whenever there 
is fight between the gods and demons, 
the demons arc usually victorious. The 
supreme Cod helps the minor gods and 
kills the demons. It is thus that the 
gods are successful. 

There is mention of fight between 
gods and demons in the Vedas and llie 
Puraiias. Snnkaracliarya in his commen- 
tary on the Brhadtiranyaka Upanmd 
( I. iii. 10 ) has given the above inter- 
pretation to the fight between gods and 
demons. 

As ill the case of other religious 
ceremonies of the Hindus, the seed of 
the worship of Durga is to be found in 
the Vedas. Sukia 125 of the 10th 
Mandala of the Esveda is known as 
the Devl-Sukta. The sage to whom the 
hymns of the Sukta were revealed was a 
lady by name Vak, who had attained 
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divine knowledge ( Brahmajhana ) and 
was the daughter of Ambhri. The pur- 
port of the Mantras in the is as 

follows: “I myself assume the forms 
of Indra,^ Agni, Varuna and the other 
gods. I give wealth to those who perform 
sacrifices. I am the supreme I^ord of 
the universe. Whatever a man does, he 
does with my power. The gods and 
men worship me, etc.’* This lady, blessed 
with the divine vision, saw the power of 
God permeating the universe and 
realized her oneness with this divine 
power. As we have said before, the 
Hindus worship this divine power as 
Durgfi. 

After the Riivcda-Samhita, we find ref- 
erence to Durga in the Keria Upani^ad. 
Tlij gods once defeated the demons, but 
they forgot that it was only through 
the power of the supreme God that they 
were able to defeat them. The 
supreme God appeared before the gods 
in the form of a Yaksa. Agni went to 
Him. He asked Agni, “What are you? 
What is your power ?” Agni replied, “I 
am the god of fire, I can burn the whole 
universe.” Hralima asked him to burn 
.i straw. Agni tried with all his might, 
but was unsuccessful. In the same way 
V.iyu was unsuccessful to blow away the 
straw. Then Indra himself went to 
Tlrahma, who disappeared and in His 
place Uma, the daughter of Himalaya, 
appeared in an exceedingly beautiful 
form. Uma told Indra, “This Yaksa is 
Rrahma Himself. Through His power 
you have won the fight.” Of course, 
IJnia, the daughter of Himalaya, is 
Hurga or the power of God. For this 
reason She was aware of the nature of 
brahma. Indra, Vayu, Varuna and 
others had not this knowledge. 


The story of the worship of Durga 
is given in the C/iandj^ which forms a 
part of the Markaudeya Parana, The 
story is divided into three parts. The 
second part mentions how Durga 
appeared. When the gods were defeat- 
ed by the demons, they went to 
Siva and Visnu. Haloes of light 
came out of the bodies of Brahma, 
Visnu, Siva and all the other gods. 
These haloes of light were united and 
took the form of a woman. This was 
the figure of Durga. The gods gave 
their own weapons to Durga. Durga 
killed the demons and then began to 
fight with their leader Mahisasura. 
Durga put Her foot on the back of the 
demon and struck him in his throat 
with a lance. This caused the demon 
to come out of the body of the buffalo. 
As soon as half of the figure of the 
demon came out, Durga cut off his head 
with Her sword. The demon cried in 
grief. The gods were pleased and began 
to extol Durga. 

The allegorical interpretation of the 
story of the Chand'i is beautiful. Desire, 
anger, covetousness— these are the 
demons who live in our body. Our 
inclination to follow the Sastras re- 
presents the gods. Desire, anger, etc. 
are strong impediments in the way of 
our God-Realization. If we worship 
God, desire, anger, etc. are destroyed 
by His power. Then we can attain 
success. Though the form of Durga 
as worshipped by the Bengalis is taken 
from the Chand'i , the Bengalis have 
made additions to the form. On the 
right side of Durga are Lak^mi and 
Ganesa, on the left are Saraswatl and 
Kartikeya. They represent wealth, 
knowledge, fine arts and prowess re- 
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spectively. When the devotee attains Durga for her married daughter, who 
God, he attains all these things also, comes to her only for three days in 
Many ancient poets of Bengal have the year. 

composed beautiful songs on the occa- In this way the literary activities of 
sion of the Durgfi-Puja. These songs the Bengalis have acquired fulfilment 
describe the yearning of the mother of by being devoted to the service of Ooil. 


The Conception of Sri Durga. 

By Akshaya Kumar Banerjee, M. A. 


It is one of the special trails of 
Hindu culture that Art, Philosophy 
and Religion always go together, 
and each is developed in harmonious 
co-operation with the other two. 
To the Hindu mind Beauty, Truth 
and the Good of life are identical, repre- 
senting three aspects of the same Ideal. 
The same Reality is sought to be 
comprehended as Truth through the 
culture of Knowledge, to be enjoyed as 
Beauty through the culture of love, and 
to be attained as Good through the 
culture of disciplined activity. It is the 
same all-comprehensive Ideal which the 
Hindu mind attempts to realize and to 
bring down to the plane of normal 
experience and thought through the 
systematic and co-operative exercise 
of its different faculties. Accordingly, 
the philosophical ideas of the Hindu 
thinkers and the spiritual intuitions 
of the Hindu saints have always 
found artistic expressions in various 
orders of poetry, mythology, legends, 
music and iconography, in diverse kinds 
of religious festivities and modes of 
worship, and in different forms of 
domestic and social customs and obser- 
vances. These latter, in their turn, 


have always exerted the most charming 
and enlightening influence upon the 
mind and heart of the men and women, 
young and old, of all grades of culture 
and all strata of society, and led them 
towards the comprehension of the 
highest philosophical truths and the 
appreciation of the deepest spiritiml 
intuitions. The leaders of Hindu 
thought have also infused new philo- 
sophical and spiritual significance into 
the important historical anecdotes, 
popular traditions, tribal festivities, 
social and religious practices, etc. 
current among different groups of people, 
and taught all classes of men and women 
to look upon even the most ordinary 
incidents of experience from a higher 
moral and spiritual point of view. In 
this way, the truths of the highest plane 
of thought have been brought down t<) 
the doors of the most ordinary intellect 
and heart, and the ideas and experiences 
of the lowest grades of culture have been 
idealized and spiritualized and converted 
into palatable food for the thought and 
feeling of the most cultured minds. 

I shall here refer to the Image of 
Durga, in which form the Supreme 
Spiritual Power—the Mother of the 
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Universe ( ftwRsft ) is wor- 

shipped in this autumn season by the 
Hindus in general, and the Bengal 
Hindus in particular. The conception of 
Durga, ^pgether with the accompanying 
figures, really represents the Hindu 
conception of the world-order and its 
spiritual source as well as the relative 
ideals leading to the sammum hofium 
of human life. 

The world, in its sense-perceptive 
aspect, is a world of bewildering diver- 
sities. In it we perceive a variety of 
sounds, colours, tastes and smells, a 
variety of non-living, living, sentient 
and rational beings, a variety of objects 
and events of different orders and 
characters. The phenomena of the 
world affect us agreeably and disagree- 
ably, produce joys and sorrows in our 
mind, and awaken in us various ideas, 
feelings, desires and activities. Here 
we experience diverse phenomena, 
which appear most horrible to us,-“such 
as Hoods and earthquakes, cyclones and 
tornadoes, famines and epidemics, 
scorching heat and piercing cold, 
destruction of flourishing places and 
annihilation of prosperous races, and so 
on. In the human world we have bitter 
experience of competition and rivalry, 
hatred and malice, barbarous hostilities 
and devastating wars, the strong 
‘oppressing the weak, the rich exploit- 
ing the poor. But by the side of all 
these deplorable spectacles, we have the 
soothing experiences of the beaut}', the 
sublimity and the richness of the exter- 
nal nature, the ample provision of food 
and drink and the other necessaries of 
life in it, the capacity of man to put off 
and get rid of many of the natural evils 
by dint of his organized and systematic 


efforts, man’s power to conquer many of 
the forces of nature and to employ them 
in his service. Our respect for human 
nature also is greatly enhanced by the 
sight of the expressions of self-sacrific- 
ing love and sympathy, the nobility of 
character and the loftiness of ideal, the 
devotion to truth and non-violence, the 
organized attempts for the establishment 
of peace and harmony, which are found 
in many men and women and which 
exercise a great influence upon the 
cultural atmosphere of the human race. 

With the growth of dynamic view- 
point ill us, the world of the diverse orders 
of phenomena appears as the expression 
of the co-operation and conflict of diverse 
kinds of powers or forces. The phenom- 
ena are the embodiments of powers, 
and the relations among phenomena are 
determined by the relations among the 
powers which operate within Iheiu. The 
world is then interpreted in terms of 
powers, which appear more real than the 
phenomena that we actually experience 
by means of our senses. 

But when our moral consciousness 
is sufficiently awakened and developed, 
the phenomenal and the dynamic 
aspects of the world become subordinate 
to its moral aspect. We learn to look 
upon the world from the moral view- 
point and the world appears as a moral 
order. The powers or forces, whose 
actions and reactions determine the 
nature and the courses of phenomena, 
no longer appear as blind mechanical 
inexplicable agencies, operating without 
any plan and purpose and without any 
capacity for initiative and moral dis- 
crimination. They now appear as moral 
agencies, belonging to a moral organiza- 
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tion, acting in accordince with some 
plan and design, carrying out some 
immanent purpose, and realizing some 
moral ideal. The world, from this plane 
of thought, is experienced as the exhibi- 
tion of a well-ordered scries of conflicts 
and co-operations among self-conscious 
and self-determining moral Powers, 
through which some great ideal is being 
progressively realized. All the so-called 
physical and psychical powers, and their 
transformations into various kinds of 
phenomena, which appear to be so real 
in the lower planes of experience, reveal 
themselves in this moral plane as 
subordinate to and determined by the 
moral agencies operating behind them, 
and as forming parts of a carefully 
designed moral order, in which they find 
their explanation. 

The essentially moral nature of our 
consciousness expresses itself in the 
intuition of the distinction between 
and evil, right and wrong, ought and 
oughl-7iot, ideal and actual. When this 
character of our consciousness attains 
predominance in our outlook, all the 
phenomena of the world of our experi- 
ence and the powers determining their 
nature and course are divided into two 
classes, viz., good and evil. The world 
thus appears as the manifestation of the 
continued warfare between two classes 
of moral Powers, viz., good and evil,— 
those that ought to exist and those that 
ought to be destroyed, those that are 
conducive to the realization of the Ideal 
immanent in the universe and those 
that put obstacles in its path, those that 
contribute to the harmony of the world- 
system and those that assert themselves 
for the creation of discord and strife. 


These two kinds of Powers are 
always found to be operating in the 
world. In the absence of either of them 
the world-process cannot go on. In the 
absence of the evil Powers, — the anti- 
ideal Forces, — the world would be 
reduced to a spiritual unity, without any 
diversity and without any process. In the 
absence of the good Powers,— the pro- 
ideal P'orccs,— the world would be 
reduced to a chaos. It is through the 
interaction of the two kinds of conflicting 
moral agents that the world is eternally 
going on as a moral order. Hence this 
incessant struggle between the two kinds 
of powers may also be looked upon as a 
sort of co-operation from the standpoint 
of the interest of the world-system as a 
whole. They are the two complementa- 
ry elements of the moral order. While 
playing their assigned roles in this 
cosmic process, sometimes the evil 
Powers appear to be triumphant and 
sometimes the good. 

When the evil Powers apparently 
get the upper hand in the world- 
sy.stem, wc experience in the human 
society the predominance of I he 
individualistic and selfish outlook, the 
acceptance of Pleasure, Prosperity and 
Power as the supreme ideals of pursuit, 
the increase of distrust, rivalry, malice, 
hatred, vindictiveness, ho.stility, warfare, 
exploitation of the weak by the strong, 
the trampling down of justice and 
righteousness, etc. in the relation be wee a 
individuals and the difterent sections of 
humanity. In the outer world also we 
experience the repeated occurrences of 
floods, earthquakes, cyclones, droughts, 
epidemics, scarcities, etc. It is undoubt- 
ed that all these occur in accordance 
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the laws and through the operations 
of the forces of nature. But since these 
natural forces and laws are subordinate 
to, and form parts of, the moral order, — in 
which man and nature arc inseparably 
linked together by an internal bond of 
ethical and physical relationship, —the 
predominance of eviliii the character and 
outlook of men is always accompanied 
by that in the phenomena of nature in 
particular periods of the world-process. 
These periods indicate the apparent 
temporary triumphs of the evil moral 
Powers over the good in the conslitution 
of the world. 

On the other hand, when the good 
Powers have the ruling influence over the 
phenomena of the world, the outlook of 
men in general becomes more altruistic 
than egoistic; the ideals of Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness exercise effective restraint 
upon the desires for Pleasure, Prosperity 
and Power; the principles of justice and 
ri.i;htcousness, truth and non-violence, 
love and benevolence, determine the 
courses of activities of individuals and 
communities and nations in relation to 
one another; and peace, harmony, co- 
operation and mutual self-sacrificing 
service become evident in the human 
society. The phenomena of external 
nature also give indications of similar 
order nnd harmony, beauty and loveliness, 
favourable disposition and altruistic 
attitude of the Powers acting behind 
them. Nature then assumes a smiling 
appearance. It seems to be eager to 
bestow its treasures upon the people. 
There is equitable distribution of wind 
and water, heat and cold, JicaJtli and 
sickness. The soil becomes productive 
of wealth, which is distributed in the 
human society in the spirit of service. 


Thus the human as well as the external 
nature shows the government of the 
good moral Powers in the world. 

These two classes of moral Powers 
have been described in Hindu literature 
as the Devas (deities) and the Asuras 
( demons ). The world-order is the 
phenomenal manifestation of the strug- 
gle between these two kinds of moral 
Agencies. In this struggle sometimes 
the Devas are triumphant and some- 
times the Asuras. The moral conscious- 
ness of man is always desirous of seeing 
the former victorious over the latter. 
The fulfilment of the moral nature of 
man is dependent upon this victory. 
Peace and happiness in the human 
society, harmony and friendliness among 
dilferent individuals, communities and 
nations, the culture of true knowledge, 
noble sentiments and lofty ideals,— 
all these depend upon the effective 
control of the Asuric Powers by the 
Daivic Powers. Nature also manifests 
the glories of her bosom and appears in 
her beautiful and majestic form, when 
the Devas rule over and legulale her 
operations. The orderly progress of 
the world towards the realization of the 
moral ideal immanent in it demands 
the triumph of the Devas, and this is 
also the inherent plan and design of 
this universal system. The occasional 
triumphs of the Asuras and the weak- 
ness of the Devas are only lapses, which 
also form parts of the design. 

The Devas and Asuras are born of 
the same source of the moral order of 
the world. When the Asuras become 
temporarily marc powerful than the 
Devas, and the Asuric Powers begin to 
rule the world of man and nature, the 
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heart of the world is oppressed, and 
the destructive and disruptive forces 
begin to gnaw asunder the bonds of 
union and harmony in the midst of 
apparent pomp and pageantry. The 
earnest prayer then goes forth from the 
innermost heart of this world-order for 
the special incarnation of the Supreme 
Spiritual Power for the destruction of 
these destructive forces and the restora- 
tion of peace, harmony and lighteous 
government in it. 

Here lies the secret of the occasion- 
al aggrandizement of the Asuric Powers- 
the forces of evil — in particular cycles 
of the world-order. These offer sp.*cial 
opportunities, as it were, for the extra- 
ordinary self-manifestation of the 
Supreme Spiritual World-Power with 
Her incomprehensible wisdom and 
strength, beauty and love, glory and 
grandeur, sweetness and formidablencss. 
On such occasions the human intelli- 
gence gets a special touch of the 
Supreme Power in the affairs of the 
world. The f undam entaJ Reality 
underlying this world-process avails 
itself of these opportunities to make a 
special revelation of its characteristic 
truth, beauty, goodness and bliss to the 
human reason. The apparent temporary 
triumphs of the evil powers are not, 
therefore, aberrations in the world- 
process, but useful steps in the realiza- 
tion of the immanent Ideal in it. 

The Supreme Power incarnates 
Herself in the world and reveals 
Herself to the human intelligence in 
various forms. Sri Durga is one of 
these forms. She is represented as a 
woman. The conception of the Supreme 
Spiritual Power as a woman is deeply 


significant. It implies that the Power 
exists eternally in, for and by the Ab- 
solute Spirit, Siva. She is eternally 
and essentially wedded to that Absolute 
Reality. The Absolute Reality, which 
is beyond thought and speech, beyond 
time and space, beyond change and 
activity, which exists eternally in, by 
and for Itself, which is pure Existence, 
Consciou.siiess and llHss, manif- sts Itself 
in and through this Power as the 
plurality of phenomenal beings. Th • 
Power is neither different nor non- 
different from the Absolute Spirit. 
The Power gives birth to the number- 
less Unite creatures, but Her capacity 
for creation is never exhausted. Thougli 
She eternally transforms Herself into 
the diversified world-order. She also 
eternally transcends it. She is the wife 
of the Absolute Spirit and the Motli .r 
of the universe of finite spirits ainl 
objects. IVIorcovcT, it implies that Powei 
in its highest manifestation is the 
embodiment of beauty and love, sweet- 
ness and blissfulness, purity and sim- 
plicity. This is the ideal of womanhood. 
It is the conflict betwe en power and 
power that makes the power agitatc-l 
and restle.ss, .showy and dreadful, impure 
and complex. The Supreme Power, 
being unrivalh d and absolute, is most 
appropriately represented as the idenl 
woman. The Hindus accordingly louk 
upon all women as the partial incarna- 
tions of the Supreme World-Power, and 
the sweetness, beauty, love, purity, 
simplicity and the spirit of service tliat 
constitute the true female character as 
the ideal state of the development of 
powtr. This is at the root of the 
respect for womanhood, which is one 
of the fundamentals of Hindu culture. 
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It is not the respect of the 
strong for the feelings of the wcak^ but 
the homage of the strong to the embodi- 
ment of superior strength. 

§ri Durga, the incarnation of the 
Supreme Power, is sometimes described 
as having a thousand hands, sometimes 
as having a hundred hands, sometimes 
as having eighteen hands and sometimes 
as having ten hands and so on. She has 
no fixed number of hands. But the 
enlightened devotee sees the operations 
of her hands everywhere, in all the 
departments of nature, in all the affairs 
of human history. In autumn She is 
worshipped as the ten-handed Mother 
of the universe. All the ten directions 
are under the controlling guidance of 
Her hands. 

In the Markandeya-Purana and the 
DcvL-Bhai^avatat which arc two of the 
most important Purfinas from the Sakta 
point of view, the body of this Mahadevi 
is described as constituted of the con- 
centrated and unified (. nergy of all the 
Devas. It is said that this Mahadevi or 
Maliasakti, as the absolute, self-shining, 
self-conscious and self-determining 
Tower at the foundation of the world- 
order, manifests Herself at the time of 
creation in the forms of numerous self- 
shining, self-conscious and self-determin- 
ing Powers or Devas for the harmonious 
and orderly regulation of the different 
departments of the created world. The 
Devas are thus essentially the variegated 
self-manifestations of the Supreme 
Power and are therefore non-different 
from Her. She is the embodiment of 
the totality of all Deva-Saktis. She is 
partially manifested in every Deva. But 
Her complete self-manifestation occurs 


when all the Devas are united, when 
they voluntarily merge their apparent 
independence in the Absolute Source of 
their individualities, when the diversi- 
fied powers of righteousness are unified 
and concentrated into the one whole 
Power, of which they are the partial 
expressions. When such unification and 
concentration of the morally good 
Powers of the world occurs, they become 
irresistible and the Asuric Powers come 
inevitably and immediately under their 
control. 

According to the Puranas, every 
Deva has some brute or animal power 
or natural force as his VCihana or carrier. 
This is, to the Hindu mind, the proper 
position allotted to hriitc force and 
nature-force in the world-order. Brute 
force is only a development of the force 
of nature. It does not ignore the 
phenomenal reality or deny the moral 
necessity of brute force in the divine plan 
of the world. Brute forces — the embodi- 
ments of rCijasa and tiifnasa Saktis— are 
meant for carrying out the mandates and 
fulfilling the demands of the Devas or 
the Powers of righteousness— the self- 
shining, ideal-realizing, plurality- 
harmonizing, Siva-revealing Sattvic 
Saktis. With a view to putting a check 
to the self-aggrandizement of the Asuric 
Powers— the disruptive and destructive 
egoistic forces, which also pertain to the 
world-system~and to keep them under 
proper control, the Powers of righteous- 
ness are required to have in their 
service or manifest themselves into 
righteous animal powers and forces of 
nature capable of meeting and subduing 
the unrighteous Asuric forces on their 
own ground and preserving the peace 
and orderly development of the world. 
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All these righteous animal powers, 
employed in fulfilling the requirements 
of the particular deities, are conceived as 
partial manifestations of one great 
animal power or nature-force which is 
carrying out the command or will of the 
Supreme Spiritual Power, the Mahadevi 
Durga, in this phenomenal world. 6ri 
Durga is thus conceived as standing on 
a Lion, the king of brutes, which is Her 
eternal Vahana. This Lion remains 
undifferentiated from Her, when She 
remains apparently inactive or operates 
as the imperceptible underlying Princi- 
ple of the world-order. But whenever 
we find any special incarnation of Her 
in any apparent crisis of our individual 
or national or collective life. She brings 
out from wdthin Herself and makes a 
special exhibition of Her Vahana^ the 
Asura-destroying irresistible natural or 
animal power. Thus, while She is 
smiling and dancing and playing on the 
Asana of Her Lion and charming and 
sweetening the hearts of the Devas and 
the devotees with the expressions of 
Her motherly affection and supramun- 
daiie beauty, Her Lion goes on destroy- 
ing the powers of unrighteousness and 
restoring the harmony of the world- 
system and establishing again the 
kingdom of the gods. 

Accordingly we find in the image of 
Sri Durga that under the feet of the 
playful, smiling Mahadevi the Lion is 
fighting against the Asura, the black 
demon, and from all Her hands — from 
all the directions of the moral order of 
the universe— weapons of various kinds 
are being hurled upon the breast of this 
Asura. The Asura is subdued, the Lion 
is victorious, and the Mahadevi shines in 


all Her beauty and glory. All around 
Her the Devas, that arc Her own partial 
self-revelations, are dancing in joy and 
singing Her glory. 

When the Supreme Spiritual Power 
thus reveals Herself in the moral order 
of the phenomenal universe, all the 
principal ideals of man’s sensuous and 
rational life are experienced as eternally 
realized in Her blissful nature and 
descending upon human life as Her 
blessings. The progress of human life 
is generally regarded as consisting in 
the attainment of wisdom and know- 
ledge, strength and fearlessness, pros- 
perity and happiness, peace and harmony. 
These are represented by Saraswati, 
Kartika, Laksmi and Ganesa respective- 
ly. They arc regarded as the children 
of the Supreme Spiritual Power. It 
is to be noted tliat though these font* 
deities— these four principal aspects '»1 
the self-revelation of ]\Iah.idcvi-- re* 
present the ideals of human Hie in 
general, Saraswati, tlic goddess ni 
wisdom and knowledge, specially ri‘- 
presents the Brahmanical ideal, Kartika, 
the god of strength and fearlessness, 
the Ksatriya ideal, Lak.smT, the goddess 
of prosperity and happiness, the Vai^ a 
ideal, and Ganesa, the god of jieace ami 
harmony, the Sndra ideal. In the im iic 
of worship, Ganesa is generally wor- 
shipped first, because it is upon the 
satisfaction of Ganesa, upon the estab- 
lishment of peace and harmony wit Inn 
and without, that the pursuit of Ibc 
other ideals greatly depends. The 
name Ganesa or Ganapati is pavticiilai- 
ly significant. He is the god of the 
m<iss. It is upon the conteiitincnt c)f 
the mass that peace and harmony in 
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society is dependent, and, without this 
contentment, knowledgre, strcnj^th and 
prosperity can never g^row in the 
collective life of humanity. Discontent 
and disajSection in that section of the 
community almost unknowingly and 
imperceptibly cut at the root of the 
society. 

Thus, the Supreme Spiritual Power, 
standing with a smiling face and a 
(lancing or playing posture on the back 
of the gorgeously active and irresistibly 
operating Force of Nature and animal 
Power, regulated by Her will, having 
subdued the disruptive and destructive 
iuor«al agencies of the world-system and 
established the kingdom of the Agencies 
i\[ Truth, Ileauty, Goodness, Peace and 
miss, progressively reveals Herself in 
all glory and magnincciice with the 
blessings of knowledge, strength, pros- 
perity and peace within Her arms. 
This is to the Hindu mind the picture 
of the world-order, that opens itself up 
lo the spiritual eyes of the saints and 
R.sis. 


Behind this world-order stands i^iva, 
the changeless Absolute Spirit, perfect 
in His differcncelcss self-consciousness 
and self-enjoymciit, who is the eternal 
Supp(>rt as well as the highest Ideal of 
this world-order, to whom the Supreme 
World-Power is eternally wedded and 
from whom She is essentially non- 
different and apparently difTerentiated. 
When the human soul seeks to transcend 
not only the physical and sensuous 
plane, but also the moral jdane of 
existence; when it becomes iinsat isned 
even with the relative ideals of know- 
ledge, strength, prc^spcrity and peace, 
it regards the self-manifestations of the 
Supreme Spiritual Power in the world- 
order as creating a veil over the true 
character of Siva and oilers fervent 
prayer to Her for the removal of the 
veil and the revelation of His transcen- 
dent nature. When the veil is removed, 
the Universal Mother appears as identi- 
fied with Siva, and the human soul also 
realizes its unity with Him— tlic /}T'a 
becomes liberated from the worldly 
existence by attaining unity with Siva. 


The moment one entertains the desire for acquirement of others’ 
wealth or for the enjoyment of another's wife, from that very moment the 
tide of fortune of a person begins to ebb. Many powerful persons of the 
world ruined their lives in pursuit of these lures. Therefore give up the 
pursuit of these two; that will give you happiness in the end. 

—Sr7 TukarC.ma. 

A true searcher is he who, till he himself is completely lost, continues 
the search of the Lord. 





Holy Mysore. 


To the comparative and historical 
philologist Mysore conjures up a 
vision that is at once sublime and 
beautiful. The name ‘Mysore', which 
is that of the capital as well as of 
the state, is a vernacular conversion 
of the Sanskrit ‘Mahisasura’, the buffalo- 
headed demon, and commemorates 
his destruction by the Goddess 
Durga, who, for that reason, has been 
denominated Mahisasuramardini ( one 
who has slain Mahisasura). She is 
otherwise known as Chamunda or 
Chamundeswarf, the tutelary deity of 
His Highness the Maharaja of IMysore. 
The city of Mysore lies by the side of a 
rocky hill, known as Chamundi Hill, on 
which is situated the beautiful temple of 
this Goddess. A visit to the hill forms an 
item in the itinerary of the tourist and 
the sight-seer, while it is regarded as a 
place of pilgrimage by the religious- 
minded. It can be reached either by 
motor, for which there is a splendid 
road, or by a flight of steps for use by 
the pedestrian. The temple and the 
way leading to it are beautifully 
illuminated in the evening, and the 
sight presents an inspiring combination 
of worldly splendour w’ith religious 
sublimity. People from remote distances 
go there in large numbers to pay homage 
to, and devotedly worship, the consort of 
6iva in this one of her numerous 
manifestations. Tuesday and Friday 
are held more sacred than the other 


By C. S, R. Somayajulii. 

days of the week, while the Dashahara 
is the season to which special sanctity 
attaches. Appealing to the aesthetic 
sense of all and elevating to the religious 
instinct of the many, specially fascina- 
ting are the deity, the temple and llic 
surroundings to the person who adds to 
deep devotion and profound faith a 
cultured understanding and an intelligent 
appreciation of the inner essence of the 
Sattvic cult of Devi-worship. The ritual 
adopted in the temple is of the 
Dak^inachara or the right-handed type, 
as opposed to the Vainachara^ which is so 
common in Bengal, Assam and northern 
India, and which is generally associated 
with Ugra Rupas or fierce forms, 
such as Kali, Chaiidf, Jwalainukhi, 
Chhinnamasta and so on. The 
Sahasramimarchana ( worship through 
thousand names ) is done by the recitation 
of the J.alit(i~saliasranama, and no 
animal sacrifice is made. Chamunda is 
the first of the nine IMothers extolled in 
the Kavacha of Sri Dnri:a-Sapiasni7-, 
the other eight being Vrirahi, Aindrl, 
Vaisnavl, Maheswari, Kaunifirl, Laksiin, 
Iswaii, and Brahinl, and the Manlra 
recited to please Her is 
Those who are ordinarily familiar with 
the theory and practice of Mantra-Sa^tra 

* A portion ( consisting of seven 
hundred versos )of the Markandeya-Puranay 
which is held as sacred by Sakti-worshipiiers 
as the Gita by the Smartas or Srimitd 
Bhagavata by the Vaishnavas. 



The colossal statue ol Nandi near the Chanuindi Temple. 
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and Tantric worship and who, believing 
in the oft-repeated aphorism 

( Ckatidt pervades in all the 
Tantras in the Kali Age ), fondly recite 
the Saptfisafi or Chandtpatha, as it is 
generally called, as being the panacea 
of all ills, know the supreme greatness of 
Chamupda. A variation is the Siddha- 
Chamunda, who is spoken of in the 
following terms:— 





Worshippers of the Goddess Durga 
of the Saptasad in any form, not 
excluding that of MahisasuratnardinI, 
who refrain from animal sacrifice are 
rare, if not non-existent. It is to the 
great credit of the Maharajas of this 
state and of their priests that this is 
strictly eschewed here. His Highness 
the present Maharaja is .so exceptionally 
devoted to this family deity that every 
function is invariably preceded by 
worship and that even on voyage and in 
England, where he carried the golden 
image in his daily use, he did not give up 
the Puja. A visit to the Chamundi 
temple is indispensable to all who are 
either artistically or spiritually inclined. 

A second place which is equally 
historic and pious is Sringeri, the seat of 
His Holiness Jagadguru Saiikarachrirya. 
It is said of this place that Sankara, the 
famous saint, reformer and philosopher, 
who possessed scholarship divinely 
versatile and was regarded as an 
incarnation of God 6iva, founded the 
Mutt and settled down there after 
finishing his triumphant tour in India 


—Disvijaya^ as it is technically called — 
till his liberation from his mortal frame. 
The Mutt which he founded is perhaps 
the richest in India and has a valuable 
collection of jewels given by generations 
of kings and emperors of India. The 
head of the institution, who is styled as 
Jagadguru, wears on ceremonial occa- 
sions a handsome necklace of pearls, 
and a tiara like the Pope’s, covered with 
pearls and precious stones given by one 
of the Peshwas of the Mahratta empire. 
His sandals are covered with silver. He 
is an ascetic and a celibate. 

The Mutt is situated on the left 
bank of the river Tunga, which, after 
flowing for some distance, joins the 
Bhadra, when it is called Tungabhadra, 
well-known to students of Indian 
Geography. The estate yields a revenue 
of Rs. 50,000 a year and a further sum of 
Rs. 10,000 a year is received from the 
Mysore State. There is a beautiful temple 
in which is worshipped Goddess Sarada, 
the Goddess of learning, one of the 
twelve famous names of Saraswatl, — the 
other eleven being Bharati, Saraswatl, 
Haiiisavahani, Jagatl, Vaniswari, 
Kaumarl, Brahmacharinl, Buddhidatri, 
Varadayini,Ksudraghanta and Bhuvane- 
swari. The jewels with which she is 
bedecked arc exceedingly valuable, made 
of solid gold and set with diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies and other precious 
stones. There arc, besides, many figures 
of other gods and goddesses carved out 
of single pieces of precious stones. The 
Mutt possesses a large collection of rare 
unpublished manuscripts which deserve 
scrutiny and research. Of this Sarada 
Devi of Sringeri, an interesting 
anecdote is told, I do not know 
whether it is historical or fictitious, 
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allegorical or mythical. Different readers 
may see in it reflections of their 
respective beliefs. In the course of 
his extensive tours undertaken with 
the object of reforming and purifying 
hideous §akta rites and rituals which 
polluted Hindu religion, and of the 
establishment of stainless and lofty 
Vedantism, Sankaracharya met an 
orthodox Brahman, by name Mandana 
Misra, a bigoted follower of the intense- 
ly narrow-minded theological shibbo- 
leths and dogmas of Hindu religion as 
attributed to some scriptures. Mandana 
Misra was wealthy to boot, and lived in 
a house which was impregnable like a 
fortress. He commanded unrivalled 
leadership, so that none who was of a 
different religious complexion had 
access to his place. It is also stated 
that Mandana Misra was so learned that 
even the parrots in his compound held 
abstruse discussions in Sanskrit. 
Sankar ach ar y a’s propagandist mission 
had come to his knowledge and he took 
special care that this reformer’s entry 
would be prevented, as it was one of 
Mandana Misra’s vows that he would 
not see the face of a Sannyas'i. However, 
by his supernatural powers, Sankara 
confronted the prejudiced Brahman by 
his presence before him at an hour 
which, as the anecdote has it, was singu- 
larly inconvenient from the religious 
point of view. The inevitable happened. 
The two champions entered into a dis- 
putation, and had as the umpire Bharati, 
the enlightened wife of Mandana Misra, 
who by her learning was more com- 
petent than any other man or woman of 
her time and who alone was competent 
to adjudge the merits of such eminent 
persona^ as Sankara and Mandana 


MiiSra, who were universally recognizer] 
to be the incarnations of Siva anr] 
Brahma respectively. And Bharati was 
considered to be Saraswati, the goddess 
of learning in a human body, Paren- 
thetically it may be observed, to avert, 
possible objections, that the sense in 
which these three persons were regarded 
as incarnations is entirely different from 
that in which Visnu’s ten Avataras are 
alluded to. For days and nights the 
two disputants poured forth torrents of 
learning, until at last the orthodox 
zealot admitted defeat. But, intervenorl 
the talented wife, the husband is not 
an entity; he is but half, the other hall 
being the wife. Unless Sankar.i 
vanquished her also, his success would 
be partial and hence would be no success 
at all. 6aiikara agreed, only to 1)0 
thwarted even in the elementary sta;^e, 
as she entered into regions which w- re 
incomprehensible to one who had been 
a lifelong Brahinachau, Sankara re- 
quested for a year’s time, which si.e 
granted. During this interval he 
acquired knowledge of those subjects in 
which he had been found deficient, and 
at the expiry of the prescribed time lie 
went, continued the debate where it had 
been left a year back, and made Bliarali 
confess defeat. Towards the conclusion 
of the argument, Bharati appeared to 
him and her husband in her real form 
of Saraswati, when J^aiikara f'dl prostrate 
at her feet and promised to instal her 
for worship in a temple that would he 
built after his retirement. In accordance 
with the original stipulation made, that 
the vanquished party should embrace 
the other’s religious and pliilosoidiical 
opinions and accept his discipicship, 
Mandana Misra followed Sankara to 
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Sringeri, where, havin^^ become a 
Sannyafi with the name of Sureswara- 
chc^rya, he succeeded Sankara as the 
head of the Mutt when the latter 
departed from the human world. 
Inimedicitely on the termination of the 
debate, Bhfi. atl, having revealed her true 
self as Saraswatl, left the mortal coil. 
On settling down at Sringeri, Sankara 
fulfilled his promise and dedicated the 
:emple to Sarada Devi, whose image 
adorns it even to-day. 

I have chosen to refer to Chaniundi 
Hill and Sringeri foremost among others, 
because they do not represent exclusive- 
ness and sectarianism. Chamunda, 
it must be admitted by all, cannot be 
regarded as solely Saivitc and therefore 
beyond the pale of Vaishnavism. 
Chamundri, who is the central divinity 
of Saptasail^ is invoked in three aspects, 
Maliakali, Mahalak.smi, and Maha- 
saniswati, the last two of whom arc 
included in the pantheon of Vaisiiava 
worship. Chamunda is as much Siva 
as She is Narayaiii. Nay, more. 
According to the verdict of the Puranas. 
Sri Krsiia Himself assumed the form of 
S'lkti, and the two arc identical. It is 
within the experience, rare though 
it is, of those who are absorbed in the 
meditation of Devi in any of Her 
manifold forms, that the shape of Sri 
Kr.siia playing on the flute sometimes 
takes Her place. As regards the other, 
il need hardly be stated that the 
doctrine propounded by Sankara admits 
of the worship of all alike—f^iva, Visnu 
or Kvsna, Siirya, Sakti, Ganesa and 
Hhairava. 

To the followers of Ramanuja, too, 
who are devoted solely to Vi§nu and 


Krsna and take cognizance of no other 
deity, Mysore has holy associations. 
In Mysore he found refuge after 
persecution by the kings of South India, 
who, wx* are told, were too jealous of 
Ramanuja’s fame and popularity, 
and stayed for about twenty years. He 
flourished when the Chola kingdom 
was in the ascendancy, and the Chola 
kings were mostly Saivites. Bigoted 
Saivites influenced the then ruler 
Kulottunga to summon him to his court 
and make him admit the superiority of 
Siva to any other divinity. Two of 
Ramanuja’s disciples, who had gone to 
the court, were blinded when they 
demurred. Rriinatiuja, having been 
apprised of this, left the country and 
through the Nilgiris entered Mysore, 
where religious tolerance assured him 
of safety. First he arrived at a place 
called Vahini Tuskarini, on the Kavery, 
about forty miles west of Mysore. From 
there he went to Mirla and Saligram, 
about ten miles westwards, and converted 
a large number of people into Vaishna- 
vism. Then he reached Toniiuv, where 
the reigning king Bittideva was a Jain, 
who was successfully persuaded to 
become a Sri Vaisnava. During his 
stay in this part of the country he 
won many people to his faith and to this 
day one notices that the Sri Vaisnava 
population of Mysore is considerable, 
influential, intelligent and prominent. 
For the benefit of his followers in the 
State, he renovated I he temple of 
Tirunarayana at Melkotc, a few miles 
north of ^Tysorc, and Iniilt some temples 
at Belur and other places in 1 1 1 7 A. D., 
to all of which he admitted the Paficha- 
nias or the depressed classes on festive 
occasions. Melkote must specially 
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appeal to the more learned and philo- 
sophical of Ramanuja’s followers as it 
was during his stay there that he wrote 
his commentary on the Vedanta-Sutras, 
which embodied his system of philos- 
ophy. The temple has many valuable 
jewels and one of them, a diamond 
crown, known as Vajra-Mnknia, is 
almost priceless. Tradition has it that 
it was presented by Sri Krsna. The 
jewel is kept in safe custody in the 
Mysore palace and is open to the gaze 
of the public once a year during a 
festival generally held in March-April, 
when it is placed on the head of the 
image for a night. The festival is 
attended by thousands of people from 
all over India. The temple at Belur 
is one of the most exquisite specimens 
of indigenous Indian architecture. 
It owes its existence to a Hoysala king, 
Visnuvardhaiia, who was converted by 
Ramanuja from Jainism to Vaisnavism. 
In commemoration of the event this 
beautiful temple was constructed and 
dedicated to Vijaya-Narayana, a name 
which has history in its bowels. Of 
this building Fergusson, the renowned 
writer on Indian architecture and 
sculpture, says: “There are many build- 
ings in India which are unsurpassed 
for delicacy of detail by any in the 
world, but the temple of Bclur surpasses 
even those for freedom of handling and 
richness of fancy.” 

The third great Hindu philosopher 
Madhvacharya found in Mysore a 
congenial soil for the growth and 
development of his system of philosophy, 
which may be said to be the mean 
between Sankara’s and Ramanuja's. He 
has an abundance of followers, who are 
called Madhvas. To Northern India 
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very little is known of Madhvacharya or 
Madhvas, as it was details of metaphysi- 
cal intricacy that he was mostly associat- 
ed with and there was no dynamic force 
in his methods or teachings. Students of 
Hindu philosophy arc acquainted with 
his name as they enter into an examina- 
tion of the respective merits of 
Sankara’s, Ramanuja’s and Madhva’s 
view about God, the soul, and the 
universe. But in Southern India they 
form a large and well-knowm class. 
Originally the Madhvas belonged to 
Karnataka, of which Mysore is the chief 
tract, and wherever they migrate they 
continue to speak, in their families, 
Canarcse, or at least keep themselves in 
touch with this language irrespective of 
the vernacular of the locality. It is not 
uncommon to see the Madhvas of the 
Andhra and Dravida countries speak 
Canarcse cither along with or in place 
of Telugu and Tamil. In Mysore they 
form a considerable section of the upprr 
and middle classes and of the officials. 
For the benefit of this sub-sect of 
Brahmans, Mutts have been founded by 
and due to Madhvacharya. The most 
ancient and important is the Uttaradi 
Mutt ( t.e.y the North Mutt, so called 
because it was first presided over hymen 
from the north ), the prime pontifical 
seat of Madhvacharya. There arc four 
or five such other institutions, all of 
which arc held in veneration by his 
followers. 

Of §iva-tcmples there are many. 
The most remarkable of these are 
situated in a village called Halcbid, which 
marks the site on which stood the city 
of Dwarasamudra, the wealthy capital 
of the Hoysala kings. They arc the 
HoysaleSwara and Kedareswara temples* 




The Temple of Hovsaleswara at HaleviM (Outer View) 




The Kalyana-Malpatara 



Siva and Gauri inside the Hoysaleswara Temple. 
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The former is a magnificent work of 
art, but unfortunately it was never 
completed. About this Fergusson 
writes:— “Had but this temple been 
completed, it is one of the buildings on 
which tfie advocate of Hindu architec- 
ture would desire to take his stand. 

A person here secs a greater amount 

of skilled labour than was ever exhibited 
in a like space in any other building in 
the whole world; and the style of 

workmanship is of a very high order 

Hvery convolution of every scroll is 
different. No two canopies in the whole 
building are alike and every part 
exhibits a joyous exuberance of fancy 
scorning mechanical restraint. All that 
is vital in human faith or warm in 
i.aman feeling is found portrayed on its 
’.vails.” 

Another unique specimen of archi- 
tectural beauty and grandeur is the 
temple of Somnath pur— where, surpris- 
ingly, no worship is in vogue. As afford- 
ing an instance of ancient and medueval 
India’s advance in the realm of art, it 
stands unrivalled. The temple is 
surmounted by three pyramidical and 
ornamental towers, which, for their 
symmetry and proportion, arc described 
as “gems of architecture”. Round the 
exterior base of the temple are sculptured 
the incidents of the RCnmiyana and the 
MahahJiCirata, On the outer walls there 
are as many as 194 large images which 
evidence the talent of the Mysore 
artists of the 13th century. The temple 
is a “veritable museum of Indian art.” 

To another type of Hindu religious 
mind, the place of Sravanabelagola 
stands as a monument of reverence and 
admiration. I refer to the Jains, It 
4 


lies in the middle of two small hills and 
every inch of it is “paved with history 
and romance”. In 983 A. D. was erected 
on the bigger of the two hills the largest 
known statue in the world. According 
to the inscriptions around it, it was 
erected by a local chief named 
Chamundaraya and represents a Jain 
saint, Oomateswara. The statue, which 
is worshipped by millions of Jains from 
all over India, is bO feet high and is 
bigger than any within human 
knowledge. “Nothing grander or more 
imposing,” says I'ergusson, “exists 
anywhere out of Egypt, and even 
there no known statue surpasses it in 
height or excels it in the perfection 
of art it exhibits. At the beautiful 
and historic Sravanabelagola, it may 
be remembered by the Jains, an all- 
India Jain conference was held in 
March, 1935, presided over by Sir 
Hukumchand, and His Highnc.ss 
graciously took so much interest in it 
as to offer a cordial welcome to the 
gathering. His observations on the 
occasion, which have become classical, 
may pertinently be recalled here. "This 
picturesque rock on an elevated tableland 
was, as a thousand years old tradition 
has it, the scene where the venerable 
Bhagavan Srutakcvali lUiadrabahu, 
leading the first migration of Jains to 
the southern peninsula, broke his 
journey through the jungles and took 
up his abode, and tradition still points to 
the cave in which years after he passed 
away,in SaUekhav.a , leaving his footprints 
on the rock.” It was in this holy land, 
continued His Highness, the Daksina 
K:1sT, the Benares of the South, that, as 
the same tradition has it, the Maurya 
emperor Chandragupta, the fame of 
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whose prowess turned away the invinci- 
ble hosts of Alexander the Great, doffing 
the emperor’s for the ascetics robe, 
nursed his master, the Srutakevali, in 
his last moments and worshipped his 
footprints. This is also the holy spot 
sacred to the Muniswara Gomata, whom 
tradition represents to have been the 
younger brother of Bharata, the epony- 
mous emperor of Bharatavarsa. The 
land of IMysore, therefore, symbolizes 
Gomata’s spiritual empire, as BliArata- 
varsa stands for the empire of his brother 
Bharata. For a thousand years has the 
Muniswara’s colossal statue, carved, it 
may be, out of a huge boulder on the 
rock and visible for miles around, ruled 
over the scene unsurpassed in massive 
grandeur and sublimity of spiritual 
power by anything that the Egyptian 
or Assyrian monuments can show. Of 
Jainism he said that it not only found a 
second birth-place and home in Mysore, 
but it repaid the debt. It inspired some 
of the noblest masterpieces of Kannada 
literature and Jain learned men continue 
to render signal services to it. 

Mysore is rich in places of religious 
importance conveying holy associations 
to every Hindu irrespective of his faith, 
creed or doctrine. A visit to these 
sanctified spots would be a worthy pilgri- 


mage. The lessons which a thoughtful 
observer would be able to draw from it 
are even more important and valuable. 
From time immemorial Mysore has stood 
for religious equality, religious tolerance 
and freedom of opinion and expression. 
During the centuries that have rolled 
by since this public virtue first attracted 
attention, many an event happened that 
has shaken society to its foundations, 
has revolutionized opinions and conduct 
and has destroyed empires. Amidst 
this universal convulsion, it is to tlic 
greatest credit of the rulers of this tract 
of country that they have remained 
unmoved, have never subordinated 
permanent interests to the contingencies 
of the hour, and have preserved un- 
broken the continuity of this catholicity 
of view. To-day in IMy.sorc, one is happy 
to note, no caste, creed or communal 
differences mar public peace or the 
harmony of the administration or the 
prosperity of the people. In private life 
and official affairs a feeling of fraternity 
prevails, which serves as an example to 
people on the other side of India. 
Muslims, Christians, Hindus, all live in 
amity and work in a spirit of co-operalioii. 
The magnanimity of His Highness the 
Maharaja, which finds an echo in the 
able and sympathetic Dewaii, Sir Mir/a 
Ismail, inspires every one of his subjects. 




The Instructor on God and his Hearers. 


Amono the various requisites for 
the realization of God, the first and 
foundational is to know and under- 
stand His greatness, majesty and 
power. Till the greatness, power and 
supernatural qualities of God form 
a deep and lasting impression on his 
mind, one does not properly believe in 
Him. It is not so difficult to realize 
God; the difficulty lies in developing a 
living faith in His existence. It is the 
unbelievers, ignorant of His power, 
who say, “Who knows whether God 
exists or not, and, even if He docs, how 
cm we ever aspire to see Him face to 
face It is essentially a mistake to 
argue on this line. For it is a fact that 
God exists, and that He is extremely 
kind and the deliverer of the sinful. 
It is His avowed policy to own the 
humble, to purify impure souls, to 
protect the meek, and to take up in His 
bosom and remove the fear of those who 
take refuge in Him. When that prince 
among Bhaktas, Sri Bharata, proceeded 
towards the forest for obtaining the 
Darshan of §rl Ramachandra, his steps 
faltered as he remembered the doings 
of his mother, Kaikeyl, and he felt 
excessive diffidence and hesitation in 
presenting himself before Sri Rama. 
When his attention turned towards his 
own self, then also his legs refused to 
niove; but, when his thought went to 
Bhagavan Rama Himself, then, 
knowing His kind-hearted disposition, 
Jmd His natural efforts for the uplift of 
the fallen, his steps advanced with 
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alacrity and confidence. Says Goswami 
Tulasidas: — 

irqFf I m<r II 

I qr^? il 

Now, this was so because Sri 
Bharata knew the magnanimity of the 
Lord. Similarly, those who are 
acquainted with the glory of Sri 
Bhagavan will begin automatically to 
move towards Him. How, then, is this 
glory and greatness to be known ? The 
method is to study the scriptures that 
deal particularly with such glory and to 
obtain an insight into its secrets through 
association with souls w’lio have direct 
knowledge of the subject. The assis- 
tance of knowing or enlightened souls 
becomes necessary even for the proper 
understanding of such scriptures. 
Therefore, the conclusion is that it is 
through SatsuNi^ alone that the great- 
ness and glory of God can be properly 
realized. 

As a matter of fact, much spiritual 
benefit accrues from Satsana; (association 
with enlightened souls ). And this 
benefit becomes immediately evident. 
The result of such forms of Sadhanii as 
the practice of charity, austerity and 
ablution in sacred waters is realized 
after some time, or even after death; but 
the benefit of Satsang is found to be 
immediate. One who has recourse to 
Satsang and hears the instructions of 
saints with reverence is found to be 
iiillueiiccd by those instructions then 
and there. He begins to hesitate to do 
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anything which goes against the spirit 
of those instructions. Owing to his 
regard for the instructor, he begins to 
carry out most of the instructions in his 
daily life. Of course, the subject of 
discourse taken up by the instructor 
should be such that he can discourse on 
it on the basis of his life's experience. 
If he lacks any such direct experience, 
he should make this clear by confessing 
his incompetence. At the same time, it 
is true that a hearer who hears with 
reverence derives benefit from words 
inducing one to engage in noble activi- 
ties, proceeding even from the lips of an 
incompetent instructor. If a person 
instals an image of clay and seeks to 
receive spiritual instruction from it with 
reverence, the image itself may instruct 
him indirectly. The story of Ekalavya* 
told in the Mahabharaia is a famous 
illustration on this point (vide Adiparva 
130, 33-35 ). What wonder, then, if 
through the instructions of even an 
incompetent person the hearers make 
real advance on the path of spirituality. 

A spiritual instructor should always 
critically examine his own heart He 
should take particular care that he does 
not degrade himself by being led away 
by honour and praise. The instruction 
of that person alone leaves a permanent 
mark on the hearts of hearers, who 
satisfies the following five tests:— 

( 1 ) He should be free of doubt on 
the point taken up for elucidation. He 
should never attempt to establish a 
point of view as an ultimate truth, 

'' lie learnt archory from a clay-image 
of Dronacharya and became highly proficient 
in it. 


which he does not himself believe as 
such, simply in order to satisfy tli? 
taste of his audience. 

( 2 ) Whatever he says must be trm*. 
There should be no trace of deceit, 
fraud or untruth in his instruedons. 

( 3 ) His ideal should be only Id 
preach the spiritual truth believed b\ 
him and not the satisfaction of am 
selfish motive such as acquirement oi 
wealth and honour. 

( 4 ) He is never found to decry any 
other faith or form of belief in the course 
of establishing His own point of view. 

( 5 ) He practises whatever hit 
preaches. 

The inlluencc of a speaker oji 
his audience is slack in proportion lu 
the degree of deficiency he has on these 
five points. Resides, an instructor should 
never flatter himself by believing thai 
whatever he preaches he preaches for 
the good of others, and that he has no 
self-interest involved in it. Let him 
not say “I am taking all this trouble an<l 
bearing all these hardships simply in 
order to bring round others to the right 
path." Such a belief tends to create a 
sort of false pride in the mind of the 
speaker. He begins to feel that he is 
conferring an obligation on the public 
by his unselfish service, in exchange for 
which he will expect similar service 
from the public, or reward in the shape 
of money or honour. Any obstacle in 
the realization of this expectation will 
produce anger in his heart, an<l this 
anger will turn into malice and a spirit 
of retaliation. It is up to the audience 
who have benefited by his instructions 
to feel indebted to the speaker. A speak- 
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er or instructor, on the other hand, has 
no right to force this sense of obliga- 
tion on the audience; for whatever he 
does, he docs in his own interest, no 
matter i(,it is of a highly Sattvic or pure 
type. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
instructor who propagates noble ideas 
derives by far the greater benefit from 
liis instructions than do his hearers. On 
this account, he should rather feel indebt- 
ed to those who listen to his discourses. 
Hut iiow-a-days things have taken a 
different urn. Although the obligations 
of the audience on the instructor are 
manifold and varied, his gain in the 
following five heads is plain and obvious: 

( 1 ) The speaker owes it to the 
audience that his time is spent in dis- 
cussing noble things. 

( 2 ) Whatever spiritual truths are 
preached by the instructor through his 
lips flash in his heart in the first instance. 
If his instructions prove beneficial to 
liis hearers, they must prove all the 
more beneficial to him in whose heart 
they had their origin. Moreover, what is 
expressed through words invariably 
lulls short of the conceptions of the 
mind. The conceptions that are formed 
in the mind cannot be expressed through 
words in their entirety, and what is 
expressed through words cannot be 
heard or understood by the hearers in 
its entirety. Considered from this point 
u£ view also, the gain of the instructor 
is greater than that of his hearers. 

( 3 ) Even if the instructor is unfit 
to hold that high position, the regard in 
which he is held by a number of devoted 
hearers, combined with their goodwill, 


helps him to acquire the nece.ssary quali- 
fications. It is possible for a man who 
receives the sincere and unceasing good 
wishes of many persons to acquire the 
necessary qualifications for a work. 

( 4 ) The speaker gets wedded to the 
instructions that lie gives and the 
doctrines lie a<lvocates. Even if he 
lacks the virtues he inculcates, he makes 
genuine efforts to develop those qualities 
in order to maintain his position. For 
instance, if a religious preaclier exhorts 
the audience to give up the use of 
tobacco, he will naturally hesitate to 
smoke himself, and he will thus be rid 
of that obnoxious habit. In a religiou-s 
discourse one has to speak of good 
things only and this helps him to become 
good himself gradually. This benefit 
also he derives through the hearers. 

( S ) He has repeatedly to read and 
consult good books in order to prepare 
himself for the discourse. The practice 
helps him to increase his knowledge and 
spiritual insight to a great extent. 

If all these points are properly 
considered, it will become evident that 
the speaker should always entertain a 
sense of obligation towards his audience. 

The hearers on their part should 
listen with reverence to the words of 
wisdom of the instructor, and should 
not stop there, but should undertake 
to translate them into action. But, 
before reposing their faith in anyone, 
they should first of all satisfy themselves 
according to their own judgment 
whether a particular instructor deserves 
their reverence. An instructor who 
seeks to achieve any personal or selfish 
object, who has a craving for wealth and 
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honour, who closets himself with women, 
whose general conduct is open to 
question, who is subject to fits of anger 
on every conceivable occasion, who 
advocates killing of animals, whose 
instructions run counter to the ideals of 
truth, chastity, non-thieving, etc., and 
who does not believe in the existence of 
God, should always be carefully and 
scrupulously avoided. 

In contrast to the above, one whose 
conduct conforms to the recognized 
standards of morality, who is free from 


the taints of lust, anger and greed, who 
does not seek to achieve any selfish or 
personal object, who works with a pure, 
unselfish motive, and whose association 
helps forward the growth of divine 
virtues, who is a believer in the manifold 
noble virtues of the Lord and speaks of 
those virtues in words of love proceeding 
from a sincere heart, it is through the 
association of such a pure soul that the 
greatness of the Lord can be realized. A 
knowledge of that greatness develops 
faith; and a firm, unshakable faith leads 
to the realization of the Lord Himself. 




Unto Bliss. 


Three words of Counsel 


Aiavays guard against ivtly.— 
( 1 ) Self-praise, ( 2 ) Scandal-raongcring, 
and ( 3 ) the propensity to detect evil in 
others. 

Practise three things diligently:— 
( 1 ) Remembrance of God, ( 2 ) showing 
respect to others, and ( 3 ) Detection of 
evils in your own character. 

Always ponder over three things,— 
( 1 ) How to cultivate Love ( ) for the 
Lord ? ( 2 ) How to relieve the suffering 
of the distressed ? and ( 3 ) How to 
purge the heart of all .sinful propensities? 

Always practise these three. — ( 1 ) 
Truth, ( 2 ) Ahimsa^ or Non-violence, 
and ( 3 ) Mental or oral repetition of 
the Lord’s Name ( ). 

Keep rloof from three thingsi^—i 1 ) 
Idle gossii or tattle, ( 2 ) Controvers)', 
and ( 3 ) Leadership. 


Always treat these three with consid- 
eration:—! 1 ) the fair sex, ( 2 ) Lunatics, 
and { 3 ) People who have lost their way. 

Show no consideration to these 
three:- 1 ) Your sins, ( 2 ) Idleness, and 
( 3 ) Moral laxity or Indulgence. 

Keep these three under control: - 
( 1 ) Mind, ( 2 ) the sexual impulse, and 
(3) the sense of enjoyment through taste. 

Place yourself under the control of 
these three:— ( 1 ) God, ( 2 ) Dharma 
( the Divine Law ), and ( 3 ) Irreproach- 
able family and social traditions. 

Keep yourself free from these three:- 
( 1 ) Egotism, ( 2 ) Sen.'ie of Meuin, and 
( 3 ) Attachment. 

Keep yourself above reproach in 
respect of these three:— \ I ) Money, ( - ) 
Sex, and ( 3 ) Word of Honour. 
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Show attachment to these three'.— 

( 1 ) The Lord Himself, ( 2 ) Virtuous 
conduct, and ( 3 ) the Poor. 

Always be afraid of these three'. — 

( \ ) Pri(lp, ( 2 ) Hypocrisy, and ( 3 ) 
Greed. 

Pe humble and lowly before these 
three'.— { 1 ) Gimi (Teacher), (2) Mother, 
and ( 3 ) Father. 

Cultivate love for these three: 1 ) 
(5od, ( 2 ) Religion, and ( 3 ) Country. 

Cultivate three virtues in your 
heart:— ( 1 ) Compassion, ( 2 ) P^orbear- 
anee, and ( 3 ) Modesty. 

Resort to these three:— [ 1 ) Saints, 

( 2 ) Scriptures, and ( 3 ) Sacred places. 

Drive out these three from the 
liearl:— ( 1 ) Attraction, ( 2 ) Repulsion, 
and ( 3 ) Hnvy. 

Take a vow of three ///«'//.;" v:--( 1 ) 
('living up adultery, ( 2 ) Disclaiming 
others* property, and ( 3 ) Service of 
the helpless. 

P'ast on three days:— ( 1 ) Rkadau 
( the eleventh day of every fortnight, 
according to the Hindu Calendar ), ( 2 ) 
Purvima ( the Full-Moon Day ), and ( 3 ) 
AmavasyCi { the New-Mooii Day ). 

Do not entertain doubt in regard to 
these three:— ( 1 ) The Scriptural texts, 
( 2 ) the words of a Guru, and ( 3 ) the 
lironiptings of a clear conscience. 

Support these three:— 1 ) Parents, 
( 2 ) wife and children, and ( 3 ) the 
needy and the poor. 

Give up the company of these 
three:— ( i ) One who violates the 
marriage-bed of another, ( 2 ) a Gambler, 
( 3 ) a Liar. 


BLISS ftfS3 

Keep at a distance from three types 
of people:—! 1 ) the Unbeliever, ( 2 ) One 
who antagonizes his parents and Pre- 
ceptor ( Guru ), and ( 3 ) the Vilificr 
of saints. 

Attend with particular care to the 
condition of these three:— 1 ) a Widow, 

( 2 ) an Orphan, and ( 3 ) an oppressed 
and shelterless creature. 

Pay particular attention to the 
necd.s of these three'.— { 1 ) A Dumb 
creature, ( 2 ) a Sannyas'i who has re- 
nounced the world, and ( 3 ) a Guest who 
does not ask for anything. 

Do not spare these three'.—( 1 ) Pains 
for the sake of duty, ( 2 ) Money for 
removing others* suffering, and ( 3 ) the 
body, when nursing a sick person. 

Do not restrain these three:— ( 1 ) 
the Donor, ( 2 ) one engaged in the 
service of another, and ( 3 ) a passenger 
anxious to board a train which is about 
to move. 

Show promptitude in these three: — 

( 1 ) Prayer, ( 2 ) Charity, and ( 3 ) study 
of the scriptures. 

He sluggish in these three: — ( 1 ) 
Litigation, ( 2 ) Controversy, and ( 3 ) 
judging others’ faults. 

Forbear from all activity when 
under three ohsessiony—t^ 1 ) of Anger 
( 2 ) of Lust, and ( 3 ) of Greed. 

Show respect to these thr€c:—{ 1 ) 
Age, ( 2 ) the Brahman class, and ( 3 ) 
the Poor. 

Always pay your heart’s reverence 
to these three:— ( 1 ) an Image of God, 
( 2 ) Saints and holy men, and ( 3 ) 
sacred books. 
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Be humble before these thre€\~-( 1 ) 
the Elders, ( 2 ) the Learned, and 
( 3 ) Government Officials. 

Resort to these three with undivided 
attention: — ( 1 ) Chanting: of God’s Name, 
( 2 ) Meditation, and ( 3 ) Satsang, 

Rcg^ard three kinds of tears as 
holy:— ( 1 ) Tears of Love, ( 2 ) Tears 
of Compassion, and ( 3 ) Tears of 
Sympathy. 

Regard three kinds of tears as 
unholy;— ( 1 ) Tears of grief, ( 2 ) Tears 
of anger, and ( 3 ) Tears of hypocrisy. 

Avoid becoming any of these three. — 
( 1 ) a Mahant, or Head of a religious 
establishment. ( 2 ) a Gnrit, who gives 
initiation, and ( 3 ) a master ( one who 
controls or takes service from others ). 

Find pleasure in becoming any of 
these thTee\—( 1 ) An unknown worker, 
( 2 ) an object of false slander, and ( 3 ) a 
means of others’ happiness. 

Do not lay undue emphasis on three 
things'.— ( 1 ) the sect which you follow, 
( 2 ) a particular badge or dress, and ( 3 ) 
your own views. 

Always lay due emphasis on three 
things:— ( 1 ) Truth, ( 2 ) Dharnia 
( Righteousness ), and ( 3 ) Purity of 
character. 

Have least possible connection with 
these three:— { 1 ) Meetings and associa- 
tions, ( 2 ) Journalism, and ( 3 ) forming 
parties. 

Do not create these three:— { \ ) 
Disciples, ( 2 ) followers, and ( 3 ) Mutts. 

Construct these three:— ( 1 ) Dharma- 
.sal&s ( ifee Rest-houses for travellers), 
( 2 ) Wells, and ( 3 ) Temples. 


Plant and establish these three:— ( \ ) 
Trees, ( 2 ) Centres for serving pure 
drinking water, and ( 3 ) Centres for free 
distribution of food. 

Do not hate these three:— { 1 ) One 
who is suffering from some disease, ( 2 ) 
One who is in distress, and ( 3 ) One 
belonging to a low class. 

Hate these three:— ( 1 ) Sin, ( 2 ) 
Pride, and ( 3 ) Impurities in your own 
mind. 

Do not visit three places\~( 1 ) A 
house of ill-fame, ( 2 ) a Gambling-den, 
and ( 3 ) a Drinking-booth. 

Visit three places daily:— ( 1 ) 
Temples, ( 2 ) Cottages of saints, and ( ) 
the place where you earn your livelihood. 

Daily make obeisance to ////.w 
three:— ( 1 ) God, Parents or Husbaiul, 
as the case may be, ( 2 ) other elders, ami 
( 3 ) Saints and holy men. 

Daily practise these three for nicnt il 
culture: ”( 1 ) Study of scriptures, ( J ) 
Meditation, and ( 3 ) Recalling the 
evils committed mentally. 

Daily resort to these three for ni.iin- 
tenance of physical health:- ( 1 ) Walking 
in open air, (2) Regularity of diet n ml 
habits, and ( 3 ) Eschewing unwhOiC- 
.soine food. 

There arc three factors conducive to 
enlightenment:— ( 1 ) Faith, ( 2 ) Assidu- 
ity, and ( 3 ) Control of senses. 

Do not enter the three gates to lu ll:-- 
( 1 ) Lust, ( 2 ) Anger, and ( 3 ) Greed. 

Practise these three cssenlial 
things:— ( 1 ) Equanimity, ( 2 ) Self- 
control, and ( 3 ) Doing good to 
creatures. 
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Do not accept any of these three as 
youf Guru: — ( 1 ) One who is attached 
to women, ( 2 ) One who is covetous of 
money, and ( 3 ) a Hypocrite. 

Do not indulge in thoughts of these 
three: — ( 1 ) Woman, ( 2 ) Wealth, and 
( 3 ) an Unbeliever. 

Daily meditate on these three: — ( 1 ) 
God, ( 2 ) Sayings of Prophets and holy 
men, and ( 3 ) Purity of conduct. 

Practise the three fundamental 
Sadhanas:— ( 1 ) Detachment from 
worldly things, ( 2 ) Applying the mind 
to God, and ( 3 ) P^aith in God’s grace. 

Take shelter under three :^reat 
sources of power:— ( 1 ) Self-surrender to 
God, ( 2 ) Divine grace, and (3) Spiritual 
power. 

Place trust in these three:— { 1 ) the 
Divine Grace, ( 2 ) Strength of the soul, 
and ( 3 ) Truthful and irreproachable 
conduct 

Do not trust these three:— { 1 ) 
Ciooked policy, ( 2 ) Evil conduct, and 
( 3 ) Untruth. 

1^'orget these three:— { 1 ) An obliga- 
tion conferred by you on others, ( 2 ) 
Injury received by you from others, and 
(3) Your elevated position occasioned by 
wealth, honour or Sadhana ( spiritual 
discipline ). 

Remember these three:— ( 1 ) Injury 
done by you to another, ( 2 ) An obliga- 
tion conferrd on you by another, and (3) 
The fact that wealth, honour and life 
itself are transitory and must come to 
an end. 

Do not be any of these three:— ( 1 ) 
An ungrateful creature, ( 2 ) a Hypocrite, 
and ( 3 ) an Unbeliever. 


Try to become all these three:— ( 1 ) 
Humble, ( 2 ) Straight, and ( 3 ) a Believer 
in God. 

Betake yourself to these three: — 
(l)God,(2) a Saint or holy man, 
and ( 3 ) Exertion without reference to 
self. 

Do not look at these ihree'r-{ 1 ) 
Your own good points, ( 2 ) Others* 
defects, and ( 3 ) Coition of animals. 

Look at these three:— { 1 ) Your own 
defects, ( 2 ) Others’ good points, and 
( 3 ) The ideal and self-abnegating 
conduct of Mahatmas. 

Do not attempt to disprove 
three:— ( I ) the Deity worshipped by 
another, ( 2 ) Others* Scripture, and 
( 3 ) Your own conviction. 

Do not support these three:— [ 1 ) 
P'^atalism, ( 2 ) Indolence, and ( 3 ) 
Conduct disapproved by the S astras. 

Speak words of these three kinds: — 

^ 1 ) Truthful, ( 2 ) Wholesome, and ( 3 ) 
Sweet. 

Do not speak words of these three 
kinds:— ( 1 ) Untrue, ( 2 ) Productive of 
evil, and ( 3 ) Bitter. 

Open your lips for these three:— ( 1 ) 
Singing praises of God, ( 2 ) Stating a 
fact, when necessary, and ( 3 ) Doing 
good to others. 

Always treat these three kindly: — ( 1 ) 
Wife, (2) Those working under you, and 
( 3 ) Poverty-stricken people. 

Consider it a privilege to serve these 
three:— ( 1 ) Parents, ( 2 ) Saints, and 
( 3 ) Afflicted creatures. 

Do not be stingy, when need arises, 
in the service of these three:— {\) Friend, 
( 2 ) Wife, and ( 3 ) Guest. 
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Keep these three secret:— ( 1 ) the 
Sadhana ( course of spiritual discipline ) 
that you may be prosecuting, ( 2 ) Wealth, 
and ( 3 ) Sexual intercourse. 

Disclose these three\ — ( 1 ) Your 
sins, ( 2 ) Others’ good points, and ( 3 ) 
Anything that may be useful to others. 

Do not disclose these three\ — ( 1 ) 
Others’ weak points, or anything that 
may be prejudicial to others’ interests, 
( 2 ) Your meritorious acts, and ( 3 ) A 
secret wholesome advice. 


Find pleasure in accepting and 
placing these three on your head:— ( 1 ) 
Dust of feet of saints and Bhaktas, ( 2 ) 
Water from sacred places, and ( 3 ) Your 
own calumny. 

1 

Do not feel swollen when you receive 
or hear these three:— ( 1 ) Respect, ( 2 ) 
Dispraise of others, and ( 3 ) Credit for 
your own work. 

Do not get entangled in the desire 
of these three: — ( 1 ) Wealth, ( 2 ) 
Progeny, and ( 3 ) Honour. 

oiva 


The Victor Vanquished. 


Modkrn man is intensely rational- 
istic. He bases everything on reason 
and accepts or rejects nothing that has 
not been tested on the touchstone of 
reason. He is a worshipper of intellect 
and in all matters, material as 
well as spiritual, he brings his 
intellect into play. He is not a man of 
faith, but he has faith only in things 
which appeal to his reason. He is more 
often apt to discard things which seem to 
him to lie beyond the scope of his reason- 
ing power and tries to make the spiritual 
side of his nature obey the dictates of 
this faculty. And when he finds himself 
apparently successful in making his way 
in this world, he glorifies and extols this 
reasoning faculty. Human life, however, 
is a combination of contradictory expe- 
riences, and, when a trifling incident in 
his life or an unforeseen calamity upsets 
all his calculations based on a searching 
analysis of things, this man is forced to 


By Vishnuprasad V, Baxi, M. A. 

cry halt. He attempts to fathom the 
working of things which he cann()l 
divine and .subjects his reasoning 
power to a severe test in finding a solu- 
tion for this unexpected phenomenon. 
But eventually he finds that the progress 
of his intellect is arrested by some unseen 
power which neither offers to explain 
its workings to him nor lets his reason 
penetrate into the inner chambers of ih: 
armoury. With his intellect thus 
paralysed and reasoning faculty rendered 
powerless, this man, who till then prided 
himself as a victor, feels vanquished and 
takes solace like the ordinary man in the 
street in explaining away the whole 
occurrence as the doing of an unseen 
agency. 

Thus with all the powers of reason- 
ing at his command, there comes a time 
in his life when man finds himself faced 
with a conjunction of inexplicable 
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circumstances which he regards as the 
working of a power popularly known 
as ‘fate’. 

What is, then, this unseen agency— 
this conquering power. Fate, which is 
believed to rule over the lives of human 
beings and held responsible for the 
vicissitudes of human life ? What is 
this hidden force, that is looked upon as 
the unapproachable mentor guiding the 
destinies of races and nations, whose 
invisibility clothes it with mysterious 
powers and before which man considers 
himself as a helpless victim of its 
ruthless tyranny ? 

In the Yogavast^iha Ramayaua 
§rl Rama asks His preceptor Vasistha: 
"What is this that is called fate, before 
whose power all human beings 
are helpless ?’* Vasistha’s answer 
is clear and definite. This great 
optimist declares unreservedly that 
‘There is nothing like fate,’ What is 
known as fate is a creature of imagina> 
tion conjured by men who are not able 
to visualize the results of their own 
doings. What is attributed to fate is 
nothing but the accumulated fruits of 
one’s own actions done in a series of 
births. It is only man’s Puru^artlia 
which makes or mars his life according 
as it is good or bad. The so-called fate 
is neither the doer of deeds nor the giver 
of fruits. The gods were able to conquer 
the demons by their own Puru^artha, 
Kings like Harischandra and Nala made 
themselves like Indra by their own 
efforts. If a beggar becomes a king, it is 
not the so-called fate which has worked 
the miracle. But it is the result of the 
Puru^artha of the man’s previous births. 
The PurmMha of previous lives always 


tries to influence the course of the 
present life. In this conflict of influen- 
ces the strong overcomes the weak. If 
the effort of the present life is in the 
right direction and in conformity with 
the scriptures, it minimizes even the 
baneful influence of past actions. Every 
effort in the right direction, therefore, is 
a stepping-stone to a belter life. Fate as 
such, which is supposed to control the 
future of man’s life, docs not exist. 

A seed grows into a tree which bears 
sweet or bitter fruits according to its 
quality. The seed is not visible, but its 
influence can be judged from the taste of 
its fruits. Man’s Pnru^ariha is the seed 
and bears fruit according as it is good or 
bad. Man is not able to see the seed, but 
it is there. He is the sower of seed and 
the reaper of harvest. 

‘Where is fate then ?’ asks Vasistha. 
If the so-called fate is the doer of deeds, 
where is the necessity for doing anything 
in life ? Fate will look to all details of 
man’s life. It will feed him, clothe him, 
and do everything for him. There would 
remain nothing for man to do in his 
whole life. No religion to follow, no 
scriptures to read, no duty to perform. 
No, fate is not the doer. Man’s Piiru- 
^artha is the principal thing. It is his ‘ 
saviour. ‘Discard the illusion of fate, 
therefore, and strive to find the purpose 
of life by this Pitnisartha^' enjoins 
Vasistha. 

A dynamo in action generates power 
which is distributed among the different 
wires. This distribution of energy is 
the current which, when switched on, 
produces the light. Man sees the light 
which illuminates his household and 
many other things besides, but he is 
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unconscious of the strength of the energy 
generated by this dynamo and conserved 
in the power-house. It is this power- 
house which supplies the light. If the 
dynamo is not rightly worked, it is no 
wonder if, instcr.d of a regulated stream 
of lights, darkness and confusion prevail. 

Man is like a dynamo in action. By 
his actions in this life as well as in 
previous lives he generates energy — a 
power that is conserved within him and 
which supplies life-current to all his 
doings in life. If his actions arc good 
and well-regulated, his life is a life of 
knowledge and enlightenment. If they 
are bad, ignorance and darkness arc the 
lot of his life. But, even then, by setting 
right the course of his actions and 
performing the right type of Puru^arthat 
he will be able to illuminate the path of 
his life. A wise man docs this. For him 
there is no outside agency which controls 
his destiny. His own ciTorts are the 
source of his strength and victory. 

This man is the man of power. He 
is not satisfied with the presentation of 
an unsolved enigma. He is no believer 
in fate. He conquers this so-called fate 
by Purusartha — a power which he knows 
is his and of which he can be the master. 
He is the man on the arena. He fights 


and fights valiantly. He may stumble 
and fall; but with every knock, he fights 
with greater vigour. He regulates and 
conserves his energy rightly till the 
barriers which prevent his success arc 
broken, Fate— the victor — is vanquished 
and is made to retire from the stage 
never to return. 

A lion in a cage can hope to be free 
only by his efforts. Man’s soul is like a 
lion imprisoned in flesh and blood. His 
place is not the cage of this material 
world with steel bars of flesh and blood. 
His place is somewhere beyond it, where 
he is the king, the master. If man is 
satisfied with crumbs thrown in his way, 
bondage comes of his own seeking. He 
can rise above this attachment to a life 
of cfibrtless case and bondage by his own 
efforts. There is no such thing as fate 
which prompts this attachment. Desire, 
the offspring of unhealthy Purusart/ia, is 
the bondage. Root this desire out by 
making efforts in the right direction, 
efforts commensurate with the dignity 
of Self, and liberation is at hand. “Attain 
to this liberation by performing the 
right kind of Piirii^arihaP says Vasi.stlia. 
For this Piirusartha generates a power 
which dispels the darkness of ignorance 
and brings fate, the dreaded victor of 
ordinary men, vanquished at one’s door. 




Satsang. 


ftiScnlOT*. II 

( Sr mad Bhagavata 1. xviii. 13 ) 

“We cannot match even heavenly 
bliss, nay, not even final beatitude, with 
a moment’s association with the lovers 
of God, to say nothinj^ of objects which 
are coveted by mortal men.” 

m ^3T 5^ 3m I 

»T ^ ii 

( Goswamt Tulastdas. ) 

“If we place the aggregate of 
heavenly bliss as well as that enjoyed 
by emancipated souls on one scale of the 
balance, and the pleasure derived from a 
moment’s association with the lovers of 
God on the other, the former cannot 
match the latter.” 

One of the numerous appellations 
of the Vara^natma ( God ) is Sat ( that 
which exists ), and to be in constant 
touch with Him is called Sat$ang\ but 
even though the ParamatmCi is always 
with us, being our very self, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to realize Him so long as 
we are possessed by Delusion. Or, in 
other words, we cannot have this living 
association with God till through our 
exclusive love we have pleased that 
eternal and stainless Being to such an 
extent that under the influence of that 
Love, and in order to fulfil our desire, 
He is compelled to assume a form and 
appear in our midst and bless us with 


By Hanumanprasad Poddar, 

His rare and incomparable association. 
To attain this final stage of Satsang^ we 
have to pass through a preliminary 
stage, a beautiful form of Sadhana^ 
which is also called Satsang, This 
Satsang means to associate with blessed 
souls ( ). Such blessed souls are 

those who have absolutely merged their 
transitory individual existence in the 
eternal existence of the All-pervading 
Paramatma, or who, having renounced 
all attachment with their relations and 
friends, wealth and property, and dis- 
claiming identity with the body and 
agency in all actions, are constantly 
engaged in singing and hearing the 
praises of the Lord with a view to realiz- 
ing Him who is known by the name of 
Sat (ParanhiimC{)\ whose mind is in con- 
stant communion witli the Lord; who are 
friendly to all, self-satisfied and forbear- 
ing; who perceive nothing but the mani- 
festation of their beloved Lord through- 
out this wide creation; who bow their 
heads to all, considering them to be so 
many representations of Sri Sita and 
§ri Rftma; who, like obedient and 
devoted servants, keep themselves 
constantly alert to carry out the behest 
of their Lord, the Para7naima\ and 
whose blooming and radiant face, divine 
smile, and sincere, straight and powerful 
words have a peculiar divine glow and 
charm about them. To associate with 
such noble souls is also called Satsang. 

When an aspirant who realizes the 
constant grace of the Lord begins to 
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long for Satsang through that grace, and 
when he gets impatient to come in touch 
with a saint ( liberated soul ), then, 
noticing the intensity of his longing, 
the Lord prompts any one of His 
favourite devotees, and sends him to 
the aspirant. Rut even at this stage 
the aspirant generally makes a mistake 
and fails to recognize his true worth. He 
seeks to test him on the touchstone of 
his own judgment, which is tainted by 
his worldly outlook, and finds the great 
soul, who is devoid of any external 
pretension, deficient in one respect or 
other. The result is that the aspirant’s 
faith in that great soul begins to waver, 
which prevents his deriving the fullest 
benefit from the latter's association 
immediately. In the first place, it is 
very difficult to find a true saint, and it 
is much more difficult to recognize him; 
but contact with a saint even without 
recognition of his greatness, does not 
go in vain. The very thought, sight and 
touch of a saint, and conversation with 
him does good to one’s soul according to 
one’s spiritual capacity or receptivity. 
Anything touched by the sacred rays 
emanating from that glorious mass of 
effulgence is instantaneously illumined. 
Says Bhagavan Nilrada: — 

( Narad a-Suiras, 36 ) 

“Association with Mahapuru§as 
( great souls ) is difficult to attain, 
incomprehensible and infallible.” 

It is such souls alone who know 
from direct experience the incomparable 
greatness of the Lord and, knowing it, 
keep themselves engaged, day and night, 
in His thought and remembrance. 


Through association with such souls, 
an aspirant also comes to know the real 
greatness of the Lord and, knowing 
Him, develops Love and attachment for 
Him. Says Goswami Tulasidas;— 

^ I 

^ sM II 

“Without knowledge, there can be 
no faith; and without faith Love cannot 
make its appearance.” 

The Lord Himself says:— 

mi 

“Through association with noble 
souls, one gets to hear stories indicative 
of My power, which are delightful to 
the heart and the ears, and through 
hearing of such stories faith in, and 
attachment and devotion to, the path of 
salvation follow in succession.” 

liar Idas was the name of a 
disciple of Sri Chaitanya Mahaprabliu, 
the founder of the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
sect. He was a true ‘Hari-Dasa* 
( sarvant of Sri Hari ), who used 
to take the name of the Lord all the 
twenty-four hours. It is said that his 
number of Jap was over three lakhs 
every day. The owner of the village in 
which he lived got annoyed by his 
incessant chanting of Sri Hari’s Name 
and engaged a young public woman of 
exceptional beauty to bring about his 
downfall. The woman came to Haridas's 
cottage at night and employed all her 
arts to seduce him; but Haridas’s chant- 
ing of the Lord’s Name did not cease. 
The woman was taken aback. She 
persevered in her attempts for three 
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consecutive nights, but all to no purpose. 
Haridas was totally unshakable, and his 
Kiftan continued without any pause. 

Even a moment’s association with a 
saint can illumine the heart with the 
stainless effulgence of spiritual wisdom; 
here the woman had spent three consecu- 
tive nights ill the blessed company of 
Sri Haridas. In addition to the infalli- 
ble association of a saint she had the 
rare good fortune to hear the divine 
Name of Sri Hari from his sacred li]is. 
The better sense of the harlot was 
awakened; all her sins and afflictions 
were washed away; a sense of the 
imcomparable greatness of the I^ord 
dawned on her through the silent influ- 
ence exerted by the sacred soul, and the 
thought began to revolve in her mind— 
“This Sadhu must have attained some 
object of incomparable lieauty before 
which my physical beauty and charms 
pale into insignificance. Whose is that 
beauty ? People say, the Form of Sri 
Krsna is extremely beautiful, and that 
there is nothing in this world which can 
be compared with that beauty. Maybe, 
the mind of this ascetic is immersed in a 
vision of that supernatural beauty.” She 
had caught the right clue. The dark- 
blue form of the Lord, which enchants 
the whole creation, had made Sri 
Haridas mad and intoxic ited. For the 
truth is that anyone who Ins obtained 
even a momentary vision of that 
transcendental beauty parts with his 
senses once for all; his mind no longer 
remains his. When even the ordinary, 
stray and evanascent objects of beauty 
of the world exercise their influence and 
fascinate the mind of man, He who is 
Uie root and source of all beauty, an 
insignificant part of whom is the accu- 


mulated beauty of the entire creation,— 
what soul is there which will not develop 
an abnormal mind when it gets a direct 
vision of that ocean of beauty ? The 
beauty which puts to shame the collected 
beauty of millions of Apollos, and carried 
King Janaka off his feet when he saw it— 

jjjfu I 

II 

“Seeing the sweet and enchanting 
Form, King Videha became particularly 
videha, devoid {)f the sense of body.” 

He began to describe his condition 
to R.si Viswamitra as follows: — 

mj I 

M \\ 

II 

“My mind, which naturally remains 
above the manifold attractions of the 
world, has been rivetted on this Form 
as the Chakora l)ird fixes its eyes on the 
Moon and is transported with ecstatic 
joy. Ever since I saw these two figures 
my affection for them has grown to such 
an extent that even the bliss of Brahma- 
realization has been forcibly driven out 
of the mind.” 

In the mind of that fortunate girl 
also the desire to see that sweet and 
enchanting Form was aroused, and she 
ran and fell prostrate at the feet of Sri 
Haridas with the exclamation — “Lord, 1 
came to ruin you ami your spiritual life, 
but your divine intoxication has saved 
me from my own destruction. Now be 
kind to me, and h t me have a vision of 
that enchanting divine beauty which has 
maddened you and m ide you indifferent 
to all the beauty of the world.” Saisanji: 
had its inevit ibl-' result. Sri Hiridas 
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made her a present o£ Ins Asana and 
beads for counting the name and advised 
her to give away all her property to the 
poor and come and stay in the cottage 
and engage herself completely in chant- 
ing the sacred Name. He said, that was 
the way to see that divine beauty. Thus 
redeeming the harlot, the very woman 
that came to ruin his spiritual life, and 
giving her in return the incomparable 
wealth of a life of devotion to the Lord, 
Sri Haridas left the place. The harlot 
was finally blessed with a vision of the 
Lord, and through the strength of her 
spirituality and devotion she succeeded 
in later life to save many a lost soul. 

Such is the infallible power of 
SatsaniTi such the certain result of 
association with a spiritual soul, obtained 
unknowingly, or even with a disreput- 
able motive. This furnishes a brilliant 
illustration of the glory and power of 
true devotees of the Lord. 

Bhagavan §ri Narada says:— 

I 

( Narada-Sntras, 41 ) 

“Between the Lord and His Devotee 
there is no dilTerence.” 

On the contrary, in some respects the 
Devotee is even greater than the Lord. 
It is the Devotee who spreads the glory 
of the Lord. Says Goswami Tulasidas: — 

^ I 
^ II 

“My conviction, O Lord, is that a 
servant of Sri Rama is greater than Sri 
Rama Himself.” 

It is for this reason that Sri Narada 
proclaims in no equivocal terms:— 


( N&rada-Sntras, 42 ) 

“Secure that (a devotee’s associa- 
tion ); secure that.” 

The reader may have gathered from 
this discourse that Saisan^i' is one of the 
most important means to lead one to the 
realization of God. Even a moment’s 
removes the greatest of fears 
and brings a soul to the blessed path 
which leads one to God. Those who 
have betaken themselves to Safsauj: are, 
indeed, blessed; for the responsibility for 
their spiritual growth is then shifted on 
to the ‘Sal’ or the Paramatma Himself. 
It is, therefore, the common duty of all 
to guard against evil association and 
secure the association of great and spiri- 
tually-minded souls as far as possible. 
If one fails to come across a Mah’itm'i 
even after a diligent search, he should 
take recourse to the study, or undertake 
the teaching, of such scriptures as the 
Upanisads, the Gita, the Yoi:a-Shtras 
and the Ramayana of (Goswami Tul.isi- 
das. This also is a form of Satsani;. 
Another form of Satsani' is to assemble 
at a religious centre or place of worship 
and engage in talks, or hear discourses, 
pertaining to the Lord, or sing, or hear 
His praises, or participate with other 
devotees in a Kirtan of §ri Hari. The 
more the masses arc drawn towards 
Satsan^^^ the better it is for the world. It 
is, therefore, our duty to devote ourselves 
to and practise Satsan^^^ and induce 
others to do the same. In the case of 
those who are anxious to realize God, 
this is the first, and at the same time the 
best, form of Sadhana. 


- c. 



MAHAYOGA 


or 

The Straight and Narrow Path. 

^ By "'^ho" 

( Continued from the previous numhcr. ) 

III, THE FIRST STEP The former part of this verse indi- 


Thk means of rccoverinjj this our 
true nature is, in one word, devotion; but 
this is not devotion to a person, it 
consists in the mere Resolve of the mind 
to win and possess it. This alone is 
enough to overcome the obstacles and 
bring on the Realization of that State, 
because it is our own already.* Hence 
it is said that of all things the easiest 
is for us to be ourselves,— to attain to and 
abide in that State. Put this is something 
hard to believe; for it is proverbial that 
nothing in the world is so hard— so 
nearly impossible — as to know the Self. 
The Master reconciles both these 
statements— that Self-Realization is 
easy and that it is next to impossible; 
what he says is conveyed in the follow- 
ing verse:— 

“It is an extremely easy thing to 
realize the Self, since he is ever-present 
in the Heart, in each and every one- 
provided there is an utter and final 
extinction of the sense of reality of 
the body and the world.” 

* Tho teaching 'Ask and it shall ho 
given* and ‘Knock and it shall bo opened’ 
mean the same thing. 

6 


cates the substance of what has been 
said in the previous number. But its 
profound importance justifies a further 
consideration of it. That the state of 
Bliss is not somewhere outside, but 
inside— in the Heart, as the Master 
says,— is the profoundest teaching that 
ever was given. Tlie Upanisads proclaim 
it again and again, and the sage of 
Oalilee echoed it when he told his 
disciples: ‘‘The kingdom of God is 
within you”; all that one has to do to 
enjoy it is just to turn inwards and dive 
into the Heart. 

What is the Heart ? And how can 
it be described as the Home of the Self, 
or the Supreme Being, or the kingdom 
of God, whatever it be ? Is not this 
One beyond space and time ? The 
answer is, the statement that the Self 
dwells in the Heart is to be taken as a 
practical one, and not as a metaphysical 
proposition. The purpose of the Master’s 
Revelation is practical, not to furnish a 
creed or system of thought. And the 
indication of the Heart as the place 
where that Bjing is to be found must 
be taken in a practical sense. 

The Heart, says the Master, is 
simply the destination which the mind 
proposes to itself, in order that it may 
turn inwards and remain so turned. 
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And this inward-turnings is just the 
substance of the Quest that leads to 
Realization; this is in accord with the 
Upani§adic verse:— 

"The self-born One fashioned the 
senses to face outwards; hence man 
looks outwards, not inwards at the Self; 
( but ) some heroic one succeeded in 
lookings at the Self by turning them 
inside, being resolved to win dcalliless- 
ness.” 

Thus easy it should be to be one’s 
own Self; but e.tsy in practice it is not, 
because, as the same Upaiiisadic verse 
points out, the mind is habitually 
turned outwards, towards the world ? 
Why ? And how can this obstacle be 
overcome ? 

The answer is given in the second 
half of the verse. The mind turns out- 
wards, from its age-long conviction that 
the world — which includes one’s own 
body — is real; it will get cured of this 
vicious habit only by the conviction 
that the world and the body are unreal. 

This conviction of unreality is here 
recommended, not as a scientific or 
metaphysical truth, but as a medicine 
for the vice of mind here pointed out. 
Anyhow the question arises: Is the 
world real or false ? Eor, if the world be 
real — at any rate in the sense in which 
we take i- now to be real — , it will be 
idle to try to entertain the other view. 


We shall see what the Master says on 
this question. 

IV. IS THE WORLD REAL ? 

The necessity for facing this 
question would not arise if could 
renounce the world— which stands in 
our way — and devote ourselves whole- 
heartedly to the Quest of the Real Self. 
For one that has such perfection it 
matters little whether the world be 
real or false. 

ff II 

‘ Vainly do men dispute, saying that 
the world is real, sentient and happ>, 
or the reverse I h'or unto all alike is 
dear that state of Self-Realization, free 
from the ego-sense, which is won by 
turning away from the world and diving 
inwards.” 

Here the Master shows that all men 
are by nature Adwaitis, though without 
knowing it, for all alike are lovers of 
the state of deep sleep, which is, as wc 
have seen, the nearest that life oflers to 
the state which is the goal of the 
Adivaiil. 

It is because our renunciation is 
weak that we have to consider this 
question. So long as we go on hugging 
to our bosoms the belief that the world 
is perfectly real, our thoughts would be 
so wholly engrossed by it that we are 
sure, at least in a sub-conscious way, le 
assume that no Supreme Reality cxi.sts; 
sages have observed that the world and 
the Truth are mutually exclusive, each 
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appearing as real only at the expense 
of the other.* Hence, so long as even a 
trace of the notion that the world is 
real remains with us, the world will be 
the on\y available source of happiness 
for us, however imperfect and unsatis- 
factory it may be. 

Another reason is that, if we do not 
cherish the understanding that the 
world is not real, our minds will tend 
the more strongly to the belief that it is 
real. For the human mind is so made 
that it cannot be held in suspense on 
any question that is raised; it must have 
an answer one way or the other to every 
question that occurs to it, however idle 
or irrelevant; and this tiucstion is surely 
not so idle and irrelevant as any one of 
a host of other questions, which the 
Master advises us not to worry over. 

First we have to settle beforehand 
a standard of reality, which we shall 
rigorously apply in the study of this 
question. There is one such standard 
for th^ A dwain, and another for all 
other believers; and because of this 
initial difference it is .safe to say that 
the Adwaiti’s belief does not contradict 
those of the rest. 

The Adwaitis* definition of Reality 
is thus given by the G'/ta:— 

I 

“The unreal has never any existence; 
the real is never without existence; such 

♦ The Oiia yoTBQ etc.' 

and Bhagavan Sankara’s 
etc,* clearly testify to this difliculty. 


is the truth of these as realized by Men 
of IJght.” 

The same definition is given by 
Sri Gaudapada:— 

“What was not before, and will 
cease to be hereafter, is non-existent 
even now.*’ 

Docs the ]\Iastcr give us the same 
definition ? It may be answered, he does 
so at least for the benefit of his Adwaiti 
disciples. Those who do not like it are 
perfectly free to adopt any other 
definition; but they cannot claim that 
theirs is the only one. This is what the 
Master says:— 

II 

“These two arise and set together, — 
the world that shines by the mind, and 
the mind; understand that That alone is 
perfectly real, which shines without a 
break, and in which those two rise 
and set.” 

The world and the mind are an 
inseparable pair; neither shines alone. 
Of the two, the mind is the higher 
reality, because the world depends on 
the mind for its shining— cannot shine 
independently, as in deep sleep. All 
the same the two must be taken as one 
indivisible pair; and this is not real, 
because its existence is intermittent. 
This intcrmittcnce implies the existence 
of a constant Reality, into which this 
pair vanishes and from out of which 
it reappears. 
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Here we are reminded that life has 
three distinct states — namely, waking, 
dream and deep sleep; because the world 
does not persist in all these three states, 
therefore it is unreal. 

There is another test suggested 
here — the test of survival in the State 
of Self-Realization. Judged by this test 
the world is unreal; for the Master 
clearly testifies that the names and forms, 
together with time, space and all else 
that makes the world what it is — the 
pairs of extremes, and the trinities of 
experience, as subject, object and their 
relation — do not survive in Realization. 

This reasoning is, of course, cogent 
and irrefutable; but it is scarcely easy 
of acceptance, since the mind is too weak 
to rise up to the level of clarity in which 
understanding is possible. To aid the 
mind, the Master gives us the following 
insight into the true nature of the 
world: — 

wjRl ftg 9Trwpw: ll 

“Since it is the one mind that becomes 
aware of the world, which is nothing 
but the sensations — sounds and so on — 
through its five faculties, hearing and 
the rest, how can it be said that the 
world is an independent reality, apart 
from the mind ?** 

Here the Master stresses a fact which 
philosophers of all grades are agreed 
upon — that what our minds perceive is 
primarily not an external world, but an 
ever-shifting mass of sensations, namely, 
sounds, contacts, forms, tastes and smells. 


The notion of an external world arises 
in the mind as an inference from these 
sensations. It has to be proved that 
this inference is indisputably correct. 
The difficulty of this proof i^ being 
realized even by the worldly-minded; 
science is now up against the discovery 
that the world really is something not 
only invisible, but unimaginable; such is 
the impression conveyed in the writings 
of metaphysically-minded scientists, such 
as Sir James Jeans. 

But just here the Master presses 
only for the bare minimum of understand- 
ing. He does not ask us, just at present, 
to face the whole question, but a part of 
it; he asks us to realize that the world, 
if real at all, is not an objective reality— 
existing independently of the mind— 
but at the most a subjective reality. 

If it can be proved to us that the 
world is more—that it exists indepen- 
dently of the mind— then there is an end 
of this study. But from the nature of 
the case, the burden of proving his case 
lies on him who asserts that the world 
is an independent reality. It may be 
safely said that this burden is not dis- 
charged; the Master implies that no one 
can satisfactorily discharge this burden, 
by saying that the world has at the most 
only a subjective existence. 

The following considerations will 
help to strengthen this teaching; these 
were mostly gathered from the Master. 

One of these is the following. \Ve 
make numerous distinctions in our 
minds, which we impose on the world; 
but these distinctions are unthinkingly 
assumed by us to exist in the world 
itself. One of these is the fundamental 
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opposition of inside and outside. This is 
obviously a mental creation. The source 
of this, as well as of all other distinctions, 
is the conviction that the body is oneself. 
The understanding that it is not so is 
the very first step in spiritual progress. 
Hence it is unphilosophical to contend 
that there is an outside world. 

In this connection we may consider 
another distinction, that of “above” and 
“below”, as to which there is a very 
instructive story given in the 1/tstin- 
Puraua, which was narrated by the 
Master. This story tells us how the 
great sage ELbhu made himself known to 
his disciple Nidagha, who at first was 
unable to recognize him. The sage had 
gone in search of the disciple, and had 
found him in his native city; but the 
latter failed to recognize his master. He 
took him for an ignorant rustic, who 
had come there sight-seeing. Just then 
there was a royal procession going along, 
the sage cunningly fell in with the 
disciple’s thought and started question- 
ing him, just ^ as if he were a very 
ignorant rustic. He asked Nidagha 
what was going on; the latter told him 
that the king was going in procession. 
The sage asked him who was the king; 
the disciple replied that the one that 
was seated on the elephant was the 
king. The sage again asked which was 
the king and which the elephant. The 
disciple thought that the rustic was a 
very ignorant one; so, to make him 
understand, he jumped upon the shoul- 
ders of the sage, and then e.\ plained 
that he himself was then like the king, 
above, and the rustic like the elephant, 
below. Then the sage put him the 
question: “What do you mean by ‘above’ 
and ‘below’ ? The story goes on to say 
that this gave the needed shock; the 
disciple knew no one but his holy master 
that could so pointedly remind him that 
this and other distinctions were mind- 
niade and not real. 


There is another consideration 
which helps us to this understanding, 
the analogy of dreams. There is no 
material distinction between our waking 
and our dreams. The Master draws our 
attention to the fact that no one is able 
to realize the unreality of a dream so 
long as the dream lasts; its dream-nature 
becomes known only on waking. Just 
in the same way, says the blaster, this 
waking world of ours will vanish utterly 
on our waking from the sleep in which 
we arc dreaming this world-dream — the 
sleep of ignorance of our true nature, 
which is called sMuya. That we are 
unable to dismiss this world as a dream 
while we arc sleeping this sleep of Miiya^ 
is no reason for our assumption that it 
is real. The Master has also told us 
that what is waking life to us is no more 
than dream to God and His associates — 
those that have awakened from Maya. 

Those who are incapable of this un- 
derstanding are swayed by the feeling— 
which is wrong— that this position of the 
Adivait'i is inimical to their enjoyment of 
life; really the . ! d’ivaill has no quarrel with 
these, just as one that is awake has no 
quarrel with a dreamer taking his dream 
to be real and enjoying it while it lasts. 

But feeling as they do, and being 
unable to rise to the level of the Adwattl^ 
they arc eager to demolish the Adwaitic 
position and prove that the world is an 
outside reality. 

In this they are up against the 
undeniable fact that the world shines 
fitfully; they wish to prove that 
it is not so in reality—that the world 
e.xists continuously, without a break. 
And this is what they say: “True it is 
that tlic world ceases to appear when 
the pcrcciver falls asleep; but other 
people, who arc not asleep, go on seeing 
the w'orlcl. And, when the sleeper awakes 
and sees the world, he can conclude from 
the evidence of these others that the 
world existed and appeared continuously 
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without a break, and that therefore the 
world seen by him after waking is the 
same world that he saw before.” 

This seems plausible; but the evi- 
dence is inadmissible. For the witnesses, 
who kept awake and testified to the 
world’s continuity durin^r the percciver's 
sleep, are part of the world, and as such 
are in the first instance only mental 
images of the pcrceiver. Their ohjectivc 
reality must he jy roved hy indepeudeni 
evidence, heforc their evidence can be 
relied upon; and such evidence is not 
even offered. Hence the whole argu- 
ment is really a case of begging the 
question and goes for nothing. There 
is thus no evidence to show that the 
world is an objective reality. 

Our unwillingness to accept this 
teaching is due to the assumption that 
the mind is infinite.ssimally small, and 
the world infinitely great. We think 
that the mind is something confined 
to a small part of the body, just beneath 
the skull, and that the world extends 
through all space. But from the Master 
we learnt that this is an inversion of 
the true state of things, due to our ego- 
sense, by which the body is taken as 
ourselves and all else as not-self. Truly 
the mind is infinite; it is like the .sky; in 
its wide expanse subsist all the worlds — 
even those of the great gods. Here again 
the analogy of dreams is decisive. While 
we dream, we are persuaded that the 
whole of the dreamworld is outside of us, 
and that we are just a very, very small 
part of it, identified with one out of the 
innumerable bodies that people that 
world; but, when we awake, we know 
that the whole of that world was in the 
mind. This analogy is made use of for 
this very purpose in the first verse of 
the Hymn to Daksinamurli, which the 
Master has given us in Tamil, and thus 
adopted as his own te.. hing. 


Now we see the reason for the 
savourlessness and disappointing quality 
of the world y life ( samsara ). How can 
that which is unreal—in the sense in 
which we are taking it to be real — be 
otherwise than disappointing ? ' 

Thus, of the two alternatives that 
arc possible on the question, the one that 
the aspirant must take up is that the 
world is not real. It may be mentioned 
that there is a third alternative. The 
Master tells us that. It is to the effect 
that the world is real in one sense and 
unreal in another — that the two state- 
ments arc not really opposite to one 
another, but complementary. What is 
meant is that the ciuestion does not 
admit of a categorical answer. Of course 
this is the truth of the matter; it is given 
in as full detail as possible in an 
unpublished work, called “Revelation”. 
It is not given here because it demands 
a high degree of metaphysical subtlety 
for its understanding; besides, we can 
proceed on the path without knowing it. 

One more question remains. If the 
world is not an objective reality, is it not 
at least a subjective reality ? 

The answer to this is that it would 
be so if the mind were real. But apply- 
ing the definition of reality already 
given, wc sec at once that mind is no 
more real than the world; for both the 
mind and the world merge in sleep into 
something which is the Reality. 

But the question requires a more 
detailed study. The mind, says the 
Master, is only a succession of thoughts. 
And the common factor in all these is 
the sense of ‘I*. This is the fundamental 
thought, because on this depends the 
sense of individuality, which is the 
fundamental fact of life. This needs to 
be studied and understood. The Master’s 
teaching on this subject will follow. 

( To be concluded in the next issue. ) 



Worship of the Divine Mother. 


It i% difficult to trace with accuracy 
the g^enesis and history of Sakti-worship 
in India. The ffcrm of it can he found 
even in the Vedas. Vak, the gfoddess of 
speech, and SaraswatT, the "oddess of 
learning, were the celebrated deities of 
the Vedic Aryans. J^rnofiamsa d rLxords 
that Brahma appeared before Indra as 
Umfi Hiiimavali and awakened his soul 
from the sleep of vain egotism. The 
sacred and much-valued book of the 
Saktas is Dcvi-MCihhtmya. The inci- 
dents described in this scripture are not 
only interesting but highly illuniinating. 
Two aspirants, the king Suratha and the 
merchant Sam ad hi, were troubled by 
the cares and anxieties of the world. 
Treachery and hypocrisy of their own 
kith and kin made their life extremely 
miserable, l^eing disappointed with 
their family, they made their disgusted 
retreat to the forest-hermitage of the 
sage Medhasa. They narrated their sad 
tale of agony and defeat at the ungrate- 
ful hands of their near relatives and 
asked him a way out of the sad plight. 
With the gentle touch of his hand, the 
sage first pacified their wounded hearts. 
Then he recounted the glory and majesty 
of the Divine Mother and the efficacy of 
Her worship, for eradicating the evils 
that torment the flesh. He asked them 
with all sincerity and earnest solicitude 
to propitiate § ikti. “She is the source of 
all power, prosperity and happiness 
Those who defy Her are deluded and 
become enmeshed in the labyrinth of 
Samara. She holds the key to freedom 
and bestows freedom on those that 
surrender to Her omnipotent i>owct. 
Without adoring ^akti none can attain 
Mnktu Knowing this, approach the 
Mother with humble submission and 


By Swami Ashesananda, 

gentle resignation,” said the saint, over- 
flowing with the milk of human love. 

Afterwards the Rsi narrated the 
.story of Her divine sports during three 
previous incarnations. Thrice was She 
invoked to save the world from the 
torture and oppression of the satanic 
evil-doers. She fulfilled Her promise on 
all these occasions and restored peace 
and order on cartli. 

Hearing this, the two Sfidhakas 
made up llieir mind to worship 
Malifimayfi— the Great Mother. They 
made a clay image and invoked the 
presence of the Devi. For three con- 
secutive years they performed Her fihja 
with fasting and vigils. At last their 
prayers were heard and the Mother was 
propitiated. She granted their appeals, 
vouchsafing Her kind presence. The 
dethroned king cr.ived for his lost king- 
dom. But the merchant, being disgusted 
with the evanescent world, sought for 
the freedom which breaks off’ all chains. 
Their respective desires were fulfilled 
by the gracious blessings of the Supreme 
Mother. 

The sacred treatise further lays 
down, for the guidance of Sakti-worship- 
pers, that they should meditate on the 
Deity in three different aspects. As 
Mahalaksini, they should look upon Her 
as mild and gentle, calm and sweet. She 
is the goddess of wealth and prosperity. 
Sitting on a blooming lotus She gazes 
with a benignaiil eye and confers all 
/^ar Lilly joys. As Mahasaraswati Her 
f.'icc shines in lovely beauty and serene 
splendour. She bestows spiritual insight 
and divine wisdom on those that abhor 
the glittering charms of the senses. The 
third form of the Devi is represented as 
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MahakalT. She wears a garland of 
human skulls round Her neck. Her 
hairs are dishevelled. With one of Her 
hands uplifted She waves a sword for 
dealing a death-blow to the demons of 
inhuman despotism. 

Under various denominations the 
Devi receives adoration from Her 
votaries. But Her real worshij) consists 
in viewing all women as Her veritable 
manifestations — « hhi: 

They are the real stay of the family and 
make for peace and harmony in society. 
Neglecting these visible and tangible 
forms that adorn every earthly home, 
where should man go to seek the divine 
presence of the Mother ? 

Some have olTered a symbolical 
meaning of the terrific (roddess. Accord- 
ing to them, the all-destroying time has 
been figuratively conceived as Mother 
Kali, having a dreadful face and a 
protruding tongue with a shining set of 
teeth. Two corpses of day and niglit 
are Her ear-rings. Though frightful to 
those that are given to lust and oassion, 
She is the most loving Mother to all that 
have made their heart a burning-groninl 
for Her eternal dance. To them She is 
V7fabhayakar7i, witli liaiids outstretched 
for giving the boon of protection and 
fearlessness. Swami Vivekananda, being 
inspired by the high ideal of the Saktas, 
once remarked — “Let us worship death ! 
Let us embrace the terrible, not a.sking 
that it be toned down. Let us take 
misery for misery’s sake ! Who dares 
love misery and bug the form of death, 
to him the Mother comes.** 

She destroys only to create. Her 
chastisement is onl; to reform. Not 


perturbed by any misfortune that 
humanity calls great, a sincere devotee of 
Sakti will utter--“Rven if total extinc- 
tion meets me in the face, still I will 
place my faith in Thee !’* The green 
meadows, the beautiful skies are not the 
only olyects tliat evoke his admiration. 
Side by side with the rosy colour of the 
early dawn, there is the gruesome 
pictures of earthquakes, pestilence and 
conflagration. To his trained mind this 
frightful scene is equally significant. 
Nothing .seems shocking or unnatural. 
Tile only thing he liatcs is to jive a life 
of compromise- to cover festering sores 
with wreatlis of flowers. 

India is passing Ihrongli a great 
crisis. She lias become weak and dis- 
abled. Socially, ])())itically and econom- 
ically, she is groaning under a lieaw 
weiglit. Her sons are suileriiig froe: 
disea.se anil starvation, Hood and famine. 
At this critical moment of her histor\ 
who can save her but the All- comp is* 
sionatc Motlier, the progenitrix of lln; 
Universe ? If Her children only hear tlu 
divine promise and fiiHil the necessary 
conditions for Her gracious coming, d? 
their miseries will iiistantaiieoiish' 
vanish. She has pledged Hev.self lo 
infiuse strength in their nerves in eJl 
dark lioiirs of life. 

Tuning their voice with the iiu l- 
lowed notes of the Ilsis of old, let them 
sing — “O Mother Divine, who dwells in 
all living beings in the form of Sakli, 
we bow down to Tlice again nml 
again. You are the mistress of all, tiio 
dispenser of wealth and happine.ss. 
I^rotcct us evermore with Thy kind, 
compassionate glance.” 
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The Ascent of Experience. 


The ambition of the philosophic 
thinker is to attain the unity of Truth. 
He takes all knowledge as his province 
and seeks to arrive at the central point 
from which all the radii of experience 
emerge. As Mr. Balfour says, “The 
metaphysician seeks for an inclusive 
system where all reality can be 
rationally housed.” The ultimate reality 
is visioned through the Good, the 
Beautiful and the True. Without realiz- 
ing these and their relation to the central 
Reality, we can never understand life 
aright. We can never realize the Good, 
the Beautiful and the True without 
knowing Reality. We can never realize 
Reality without knowing its manifes- 
tations in the Good, the Beautiful, and 
the True. 

However much the theologian and 
the metaphysician may quarrel, the mind 
of man knows in a mysterious way that 
God is a Personality realizable in Love, 
yet not a mere human somehow freed 
from birth and death. The concepts 
of law, purpose and value show the 
inter-relations of God, soul and the 
universe. 

The Good is one of the most impor- 
tant manifestations of reality. Why 
should a man be moral ? Because there- 
by he expresses his real nature. The 
real nature of the Soul expresses itself 
in and through the ittwic mind. The 
sattwic mind expre.sses itself through 
purity, joy and wisdom. The expression 


By K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, B. B. L. 

of the bliss of the soul through the 
sattwic state or purity of mind is 
Morality. The expression of the soul 
through the sattwic state of joy in 
beauty is Art. The expression of the 
soul through the sattwic state of wisdom 
is Truth. 

IJgoism obscures the innate bliss of 
the soul. It consists of the rajasic and 
the tamasic mental states. Altruism 
consists of the sattwic mental state and 
reveals and expresses the bliss of the 
soul. Desire and passion arc egoistic 
mental states. Love and dispassion are 
altruistic mental states. The supreme 
example of these on the earth is 
maternal love, which is the nearest 
human approach to the love of God for 
His creation. 

It is only in the human kingdom 
that we have the spectacle of choices in 
life. In the bee-hive altruism is instinc- 
tive, but not a conscious choice. In man 
alone can there be forgetfulness of 
Dharma ( D/iarma-Sammoha, to use a 
pregnant phrase found in the beginning 
of the Bhai^avad^Va ) and the vivid and 
conscious choice of a life according to 
Dharma ( Dharma-Smrti consequent on 
the cessation of Dharma-vioha^ to use 
again a pregnant phrase occurring at 
the magnificent close of the G'lta ). The 
glory of man is in “disinterested service 
and uncalculating devotion’*. 

Huxley pointed out in his famous 
lecture on Evolution and Ethics liow the 
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ethical process combats and checks the 
cosmic process at every step. It is man's 
duty, man's privilege and man's glory to 
supplant the law of the jungle by the 
law of jOod. In the human kingdom 
the law triumphant is not the survival 
of the fittest, but the fitting of all to 
survive. The moral life is one of the 
ends and ideals of existence and is not a 
means of individual or racial survival 
at the expense of other individuals or 
races. 

Some people ask why wc should 
revere the dead or work for the unborn. 
It has been said that “the unborn cannot 
be sued, the dead cannot be repaid.” But 
duty makes no such nice and finicking 
cnlculations. It deals with the realm of 
ends and not with the realm of means. 
As Tennyson says in a famous poem, 
‘'Give her the wages of going on and 
not to die.” 

The Beautiful is one of the essences 
of things, one of the main strands of 
being. It is an end in itself, and it is of 
the essence of contemplation. It is 
over and above utility and distinct from 
it. It is of the nature of thorough 
disinterested delighted enjoyment. In 
nature beauty and survival value may 
have gone together, but there are no 
grounds for urging any causal or inevi- 
table inter-connection between them. 
There is no inevitable law of nature 
that an artistic race must succeed or 
must lead the other races in the struggle 
^or existence. The extinction of the 
Greek race is an eloquent, though silent, 
commentary on such a doctrine. 

Beauty is more than mere matter 
motion and force and energy. It 


involves purpose, design and value, but 
is at the same time something more. 
A work of art is due to a vivid realiza- 
tion and expression of beauty in love 
and in joy. It is due to genius and not 
to mere accident or play of natural 
forces. Its source is in the creative 
personality. 

It is no doubt true that the love of 
beauty and its creative expression in art 
has its basis and root in our ordinary 
human nature, which is tied to the 
body and limited by the environment. 
Hut it is yet beyond those limitations, 
just as love may function through the 
sex-impulse, and yet transcends it. It 
is due to the upriish in a mood of joy of 
the infinitive creative power of person- 
ality. This is not mysticism but a 
deeply laid fact of consciousness. 

The way of art is the way of syn- 
thesis, while the way of science is the 
way of analysis. Lovers of beauty, 
art and aesthetics naturally turn away 
from the mechanical and material 
theories of the universe. They feel 
that the joy of the realization, 
expression and creation of beauty 
belongs to a higher order than the 
pleasures of sense. They feel towards 
natural beauty with a keen sensitiveness 
of their own. When they consider the 
lilies of the field, they realize that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of the flowers. Even higher 
than the beauty of nature is the felt 
unseen beauty of the mind and of the 
soul— of the mind that has flitted from 
birth to birth and from world to world, 
and of the soul which is an eternal 
witness of the eternal evolution of 
loveliness. 
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This mood of transcendence of 
mere brute fact is expressed by the 
Sanskrit word Rasa^ which is one of 
the untranslatable words and has 
within it a fusion of many ideas and 
ideals. It is in Rasa that the innate 
spontaneity and joyousness of the soul 
expresses itself in diverse ways. Rasa 
implies spontaneity; it implies joy; it 
implies vision; and it implies realization 
as well. 

The vision of Truth is even more 
important than the vision of Goodness 
and the vision of Beauty. Without it 
Goodness will waver in its faith and 
Beauty may become a source of inner 
corruption. It seems to me that there 
is a great underlying truth in the revela- 
tion of Truth in the first instance before 
the eyes of Arjuna in the G‘itCx, From 
the revelation of Truth the Lord pro- 
ceeds to the revelation of Beauty and 
then to the revelation of the Infinite 
Eternal Beauty. 

We begin with the report of the 
senses. The senses report the reality of 
the outer world— the hard data of life. 
Science, which is but systematized 
common sense, revels in the outer world. 
But in the state of dream and deep sleep 
the complicated variety of the real 
( ? ) outer world is abolished. In the 
state of Samadkt we have the negation 
of outer variety and of inner darkness 
and the positive experience of luminous 
unity. Slowly the human mind tries to 
grasp the totality of experience from the 
other end, viz., from the point of view 
of the cognizer and experiencer ( the 
Vtjhata ). The soh^r ray is physically 
a vibration and mentally an experience. 
Vibrations are related to the realm of 


laws; experiences are related to the realm 
of values and ends. 

We must not forget that psychology 
and metaphysics, which explore the 
domains of mind and soul, are as true 
sciences as physics or physiology or 
geology. Is science more the ally of 
common sense than metaphysics ? Not 
at all. Science has in its own way 
dissolved the seemingly hard realities 
of life. In the famous soliloquy in 
Tlamlrt we read:— 

U/at this too too solid earth, 
would melt 

I'haw and resolve itself into a 

dc;v /’■ 

Science has so reasoned about the 
universe that the latter has become in 
substance more ethereal than the dew I 
Balfour says with his subtle and discern- 
ing dialectic: “On this foundation science 
proceeds to build up a theory of nature by 
which the foundation itself is shattered. 
It saws ofT the branch on which it is 
supported. It kicks down the ladder by 
which it has climbed. It dissolves the 
thing perceived into a remote realit\ 
which is neither perceived nor perceiv- 
able. It turns the world of common sense 
into an illusion, and on this illusion it 
calmly rests its case.” He says with equal 
insight that in modern times matter has 
not only been explained but has been 
explained away as electricity. 

The true is now-a-days sought to be 
confined to scientific truth. But hah 
science sought or secured the sole mo- 
nopoly of Truth ? The vision of science 
is confined to the seen in the waking 
state. But is the report of the senses 
the totality of experience ? Further, 
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science is an expert at the discovery of 
secondary causes. But has she a true 
vision of the primary causality ? She 
has, further, not succeeded in bridffinjj the 
Hfulf between the living and the non- 
living or showing the process of the 
emergence of life on the earth. Again, 
she has propounded the reign of law, 
but has no insight into purpose or value. 
She talks about progress; but what is 
l)rogress if we subtract from it the 
concepts of purpose and value ? The 
fire-mist may become suns and suns may 
become planets and later on dead worlds; 
but what is the element of progress or 
decay in such integrations and disintegra- 
tions of matter if there is no mind to 
which matter is in a state of reference ? 
Further, Darwin’s theory of Natural 
Selection is regarded as accounting for 
all biological variations. But the word 
‘selection* implies some rational selective 
agency. Further, natural selection may 
modify the environment, but could not 
have launched it on its course. Again, 
it is inconceivable that by any jugglery 
of natural forces material energy can be 
Iraiisformcd into the psychic epiphe- 
noiiiena of facts of consciousness. Mr. 
Balfour says well; “There still remains 
a vast residue of fact quite recalcitrant 
to merely physical explanation. I will 
not argue wdiether in this residue we 
should or should not include life. It is 
enough that we must undoubtedly in- 
clude feeling and all other phases of 
consciousness.” Mere materialism or 
naturalism or agnosticism thus entirely 
breaks down. Further, as ^Ir. Balfour 
says, “ Wc now know too much about 
niatter to be materialists.” Matter was 
subtlized into electricity and became 
ethereal and impalpable and threatens to 


become yet more impalpable and 
ethereal. Thus the causal series tends to 
be pushed back further and further 
backwards and the efiect-scries tends to 
be pushed further and further forwards 
by modern thought. But in this series 
it is more rational to derive matter, life, 
and mind from a primal source than to 
affirm matter as self-existent and derive 
life from matter and distil mind from 
life. 

Let us analyse our experience with 
care. Wc have at the one end the hard 
datum of objective fact and at the other 
end the objective fact of consciousness. 
Between the two ends of experience wc 
have physical vibrations and neural 
vibrations. Wc infer external causes 
from physical effects when these contain 
within themselves a germinal external 
reference. In pure ideation, on the other 
hand, there is no such germinal external 
reference at all. 

^lay not the truth be that after all 
mind and matter arc but modes of some- 
thing deeper and more causal than 
both ? Our philosophy tells us that the 
only reality is Sachchidananda\ that in 
mind there is a functioning of the ele- 
ments of sal (being) and chit (cognition) 
but the obscuration of the clement of 
Cuianda^ whereas in matter we have the 
element of sat (being) but the obscura- 
tion of chit and auanda. In the act of 
cognition we have an experience of 
unity. You can no more separate the 
subjective and the objective elements in 
cognition than you can separate light 
and heat in the solar rays- 

When we have a full vision of Truth, 
there can be no element of chance. 
Chance is but the bright word invented 
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by Ignorance to forget its own inability 
to know the truth. Chance has no place 
in the dictionary of omniscience, though 
it looms large in the dictionary of igno- 
rance and bulks less large in the diction- 
ary of half-knowledge, which is man’s 
possession in this bewildering and 
imperfect world. In the same way also 
the dictionary of subject and object may 
well be a mode of expression of our 
agelong ignorance. If only we purge our 
inner vision, we can see the higher unity 
of which the two modes of being are 
mind and matter. A famous line of 
Sanskrit poetry says:— 

“Bringing into being the vision of 
wisdom, we should see the world as 
God.” 

We are all believers in the law of 
universal causation. The uniformity of 
nature ( rta ) has been affirmed from the 
most ancient times. Is this rta the 
manifestation of a cosmic mind or is it a 
mere fortuitous dance of atoms, or is it 
due to the forward rush of a blind elan 
Tttal ? Here we have a babel of philo- 
sophic tongues. But deep in our heart- 
in those unfathomable depths plumbed 
only by the mood of concentrated medita- 
tion and intuitive vision, which is 
compendiously called Vo.^'a and Jhana 
in Indian philosophy— we have an 
undeniable realization— -an experience 
which cannot be negated or put by— 
that law in nature and law in the 
realm of moral values are the expression 
of a cosmic mind which is Infinite 
Goodness, Beauty and Truth. Two 
famous utterances in the Upanisads 
declare:— 


qftjJOTTRi: I 

5 

‘ I'rom fear of Him does the wind 
blow, from fear rises the sun; from fear 
do Indra ( the chief of gods ) and Agni 
( Kire-god ) and Death, the fifth, pursue 
( the duties allotted to them ). 

“Some call it Nature, whereas others, 
labouring under a delusion, call it Time. 
In reality it is the glory of the Shining 
one, manifest in this world, which 
causes the cycle of universes to 
revolve.” 

The great problem of philosophy is 
to link together the undeniable sense of 
timeless and realized self-identity of the 
perceiving spirit and the sense of the 
objective causal scries of events plung- 
ing from non-being into being and from 
being into non-bcing in the theatre of 
time, space and causation. Within the 
gyrations of time, space and causa- 
tion, which form the texture of Sannara, 
there may be progress or deterioration, 
but above those gyrations is the perfec- 
tion of the soul life. The privilege and 
duty of man is to rise from stage to stage 
of embodied life and eventually attain 
and enjoy the infinite and eternal bliss 
of the soul. As the poet says, such 
life is — 

As some tall cliff that lifts its 

fornif 

Swells from the vale, and midmy 
leaves thcslorny, 
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Though rouvd its breast the rolling 
clouds are spread^ 
Eterval sunshine settles on its heady 

Where does all this elaborate argu- 
ment lead us onward ? I hope that I 
have indicated enough above to justify 
my initial statement that the ultimate 
Reality is visioned through the Good 
and the Beautiful and the True. Such 
vision of the ultimate Reality is called the 
religious experience. Such experience 
cannot contradict ethics or iestlietics or 
metaphysics, but fulfils and transcends 
them all— nay, lifts them into a unity on 
a higher plane. If it contradicts them, 
it is undoubtedly a pseudo-religion of 


which the spirit of man must beware. Mr. 
Balfour says well: “If He be excluded 
from the causal series which produces 
beliefs, the cognitive series which 
justifies them is corrupted at the root. 
And as it is only in a theistic setting that 
beauty can retain its deepest meaning, 
and love its brightest lustre, so these 
great truths of aesthetics and ethics arc 
but half-truths, isolated and imperfect, 
unless we add to them yet a third. We 
must hold that reason and the works of 
reason have their source in God; that 
from Him they draw their inspiration, 
and that if they repudiate their origin, 
by this very act they proclaim their own 
insufficiency.” 

^ 


The Sky is Clear. 

Tho sky is clear, the breeze is brisk 

Unfurl all the sails, my soul, 

Ami forward : 

The white waves are hurrying on 
with a gleeful murmur: 

They go tripping towards the verge of the world - 
The blue Infinite calls them ! 

They keep me company, the little sisters 
Tossing their diamond tresses, 

Scattering their silvern laughter; 

M'hey fill my sails with the fragrant breath 
of their little mouths— 

And forward drives my bark 1 

Lo I I have grown golden wings, 

And I soar into the blue of the high heaven. 

Bight on the verge of the spaces 1 

My little brothers are all around, 

The bright twinkling star-angels; 

A very galaxy of them escorts my winging voyage, 
Each holds aloft his blazing discus— 

Avaunt, Darkness and Night ! 

Hail, Light of tho Beyond ’. 


— Nolinikanta Gupta. 



The Vedas and Transmigration. 


Dr. Keith in his article on Vcdic 
Monotheism, published in the **Kalyana- 
Kalpataru’^of Aujjust, 1936, states: “There 
is not a single clear reference in the 
Ri(vcda to the doctrine of transmigration 
as it is taught in the Upanisads’*. This is 
not correct. There is a clear reference 
to the doctrine of transmigration in 
Rilvrda IV. ii. 18, in which Rsi Vamadeva 
recollects that in a former birth, when 
famine was raging in the country, he for 
want of food cooked the entrails of 
a dog— 

q-t: 'iTT'^tfnr i 

There can be no doubt that the 
doctrine of transmigration of souls is 
referred to here. 

The following utterances of the 
same Rsi Vamadeva also refer to his 
previous births:— 

isTOW rit: i 
( ]\\i,^7rda IV. x-\vi. 1 ) 

“I was Manu; I was the Sun-god; I 
was the sage Kaksivan.’' 

It cannot be said that this passage 
merely indicates that Vamadeva, on 
realizing the identity of his soul with 
Brahma realized also his identity with 
all beings, human as well as divine. 
Because in that case he would not have 
used the past tense He does not 

say “I am Manu; I am the Sun-god.” He 
says “I Tva.7 Manu, I rtfas the sun ( u r., 


By Basanta Kumar Chatterjee/. M« A. 

in my previous existences I was Manu 
and the sun ).*’ 

Again, Vrmiadeva says:— 

I 

II 

( Rji:7^rda IV. xxvii. 1 ) 

“While yet in my mother’s womb, I 
remembered that 1 had known all the 
gods ( obviously in his previous birth ). 
Hundreds of cells strong like iron 
detained me. Then I shot forth like llu* 
hawk ( out of the.se cells ).” 

These ironlike cells were clearly 
the bodies in the previous births, - 
hundreds of them,— whicli stood in the 
way of his liberation. The shooting 
forth like the hawk out of these cells is 
the liberation of the soul from thi* 
bondage of the bodies. So here both 
the doctrines of transmigration and 
liberation ( ) arc referred to. 

As another example of a reference 
in the Rji^^rfda to the doctrine of trans- 
migration we give below the translation 
of a verse which is addressed to' a depart- 
ed spirit at the time of cremation:— 

O Go as thy merit is, to earth 

or heaven: 

Go, if it he thy lot, unto the 7 vnlery, 

Go, make thy home in flantsvnth^ 
all thy memhers” 

( Ryvfda X. xvi. 3 ) 
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Here is another clear reference not 
only to the doctrine of transmigration 
but also to the doctrine of Karma^ with 
which it is closely associated. 

I think enough has been said to show 
that Dr. Keith is not correct in stating 
that “there is not a single clear refer- 
ence in the Jjgveda to the doctrine of 
transmigration.” It may be incidentally 
mentioned that the same mistake has 
been committed by other famous western 
scholars also. Thus Dr. Winternitz 
says: “Of the dismal belief in the 
transmigration of the soul, there is in 
the R^veda as yet no trace to be found” 
( History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, 
pages 78, 79 ). By the bye it may be 
asked if the Hindu doctrine of transmi- 
gration of soul is more dismal than the 
Christian doctrine of eternal hell. Again, 
Mr. Macdonell say.s: “The Rgveda 
contains no trace of it ( viz. the doctrine 
of transmigration ) beyond a couple of 
passages in the last book, which speak 
of the .soul of a dead man as going to 

the waters or plants It seems more 

probable that the Aryan settlers received 
the first impulse in this direction from 
the aboriginal inhabitants of India.” 
How very prone Western scholars are to 
jump to novel conclusions, and on how 
trivial grounds ! 

Dr. Keith in his article referred to 
above has tried to refute the theory of 
Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy that “in 
the Rgveda we find fully realized ideas 


which many Western scholars believe 
to have been then but in the process of 
tentative formation and expression.” On 
this matter the orthodox Hindu view 
and the view of Western scholars are of 
course wholly antagonistic. The orthodox 
Hindu view is that the Vedas are inspired 
— both the Mantra and the Brahmana 
portions— and hence not only there is no 
contradiction, but even a gradual devel- 
opment of ideas is not discernible. The 
view of the Western scholars is that 
there is contradiction between different 
portions and a gradual development is 
discernible. The fact that in the 
Samhita portions the most definite 
references are to be found to one 
supreme God who is also the origin of 
the universe ( vide Puru^a-Sukta, 
Niisad'iya Sukta ) lends colour to the 
orthodox Hindu view. The strongest 
and most tangible argument of Dr. 
Keith is the supposed absence of the 
doctrine of transmigration in the ligveda. 
This argument, as we have shown 
above, is absolutely untenable. The 
other arguments are rather hazy 
and indefinite. Dr. Keith himself 
admits: “we are dealing with matters 
which do not admit of full proof in any 
sense.” This expression no doubt pro- 
ceeds from a want of absolute confidence 
in his own position. The orthodox Hindu 
view, which is supported by scholars 
like Sankaracharya, Ramanujacharya 
and Sayanacharya, is undoubtedly more 
robust. 



What does Mysticism mean ? 


The word 'Mysticism* comes from the 
Greek root Mn (to close). The teachings 
and rites oi the Greek mysteries were 
naturally hidden from the general 
public, and were therefore things about 
which the moutli was to be closed, being 
beyond their immediate comprehension. 
We have the same syllable and meaning 
in our own language, but more forcibly 
expressed by an additional letter, in the 
word MUM. 

In attempting to arrive at a clear 
definition of the word I would first of all 
submit that of the Positivists in the 
words of the late Mr. Mill;— “Whether 
in the Vedas, the Platonists, or the 
Hegelians, it is nothing more nor less 
than ascribing objective existence to the 
subjective creations of our own faculties, 
to mere ideas of the intellect.” I, 
however, prefer— as will most people 
who have studied the subject— to define 
Mysticism as “the intuitive knowledge 
of the soul”, to which, I may add, neither 
the senses nor the logical understanding 
can attain. Both Plotinus and Proclus 
speak of the highest revelation concern- 
ing divine things as vouchsafed to the 
soul which withdraws into itself and, 
dead to all that is external, “gazes with 
closed eyes.” 

There are such a vast number of 
definitions of Mysticism, more or less 
obscure, that it would be utterly impos- 
sible to deal with them in a single 
article, the best of them being apparent- 
ly so self-contradictory as to force one 
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to conclude that language itself utterly 
fails to express the lofty truths experi- 
enced in the mystical life. 

Gerson describes mysticism as that 
which teaches men to escape from the 
stormy sea of sensuous desires to the 
safe harbour of eternity, and proceeds 
to show them how to attain that love 
which snatches them away to the Be- 
loved, unites them with Him, and 
secures them rest in Him. 

The most negative definition of all 
is that of Pachymeres, the Greek Para- 
phrast of Dionysius:— “Mystical Theology 
is not perception or discourse, not a 
movement of the mind, not an operation, 
not a habit, nothing that any other 
power we may possess will bring to us; 
but, if in absolute immobility of mind 
we are illumined concerning it, we shall 
know that it is beyond everything cogni- 
zable by the mind of man.” 

Mystics, in all ages, have had to con- 
tend with the materialistic prejudices 
of an unsympathetic world, but their 
unwearied devotion to the “inner light” 
may be fully justified on the ground 
that human life is inadequate to satisfy 
human aspirations. I am inclined to give 
a still wider application to the word 
'mysticism* than is usually understood; 
for wherever there is breathed the 
sentiment of infinity, mysticism reigns in 
a more or less degree, and in this sense 
we may include poets, philosophers, 
chemists, mechanicians and professors 
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of Physical Science generally, leaving 
out, of course, the vivisector, whose 
brutal occupation is by no means con- 
ducive to lofty thought or aspiration, or 
spiritual unfoldment. 

T^et us now go back, for a few 
moments, some three or four thousand 
years in the history of the race, that we 
may catch a glimpse of the primitive 
wisdom stored up for us in the TTpanisads 
of India, and particularly in the Kaiha 
Upanhad^ the most perfect specimen of 
mystic Hindu philosophy. The Brah- 
man Vajasravasa, desirous of heavenly 
rewards, surrendered at a sacrifice all 
that he possessed. Paith entered into 
the heart of his son Nachiketa and he 
said, “Dear father, whom wilt thou give 
me ?” He said it a second and a third 
time. The father angrily replied, “I 
shall give thee unto death.'' The rash 
promise had to be kept like jephthah’s. 
Nachiketa goes to the abode of Yama, 
the regent of the dead, and finds there 
none to receive him. After three days 
Yama returns and, by way of reparation 
for his want of hospitality to “ a ven- 
erable guest such as a Brahman", prom- 
ises to grant him three boons, whatever 
he may choose. 

The third boon which Nachiketa 
demands is “ a knowledge of what there 
is in the great hereafter." Yama begs 
him to ask for something else. “On this 
point even the gods have formerly 
doubted. It is not easy to understand. 
The subject is subtle. Choose sons and 
grandsons who shall live a hundred 
years; choose the wide abode of earth, 
abundant harvests, fair maidens with 
their chariots and musical instruments.” 


“No”, says Nachiketa, “these things la.st 
but till tomorrow, for they wear out the 
vigour of the senses. Keep thou thy 
horses; keep dance and song for thyself. 
No man can be made happy by wealth. 
Shall we possess wealth when we sec 
thee ? What mortal, slowly decaying 
here below, would delight in long life 
after he has duly weighed the pleasures 
which arise from beauty and love ?” 
And in this manner he continues to 
press for his boon. At last Yama 
unfolds in mystic language the supreme 
secret; — 

“ The i^ood is one thiu^', the pleasant 

another. 

The 7vise prefer the. i.>ood to the 

pleasant. 

The fool chooses the pleasant 
lhroiii:h screed or avarice. 

This A the 7vorId, he thinks; there is 

no other. 

Thus he falls again and again under 
my s:vay." 

And then Yama expounds the 
doctrine of the Self--. //w5---infinite, 
invisible, divine, life of the world and 
life of our life; of whom many are not 
able to hear, whom many, when they 
hear of him do not comprehend. This 
self is not born, it dies not; it sprung 
from nothing, nothing sprang from it. 
It is not killed though the body is killed. 
Or, as Edwin Arnold beautifully renders 
it in his “Secret of Death":— 

'' If he that slayeth thinks V slay'; 

If he whom he doth slay thinks am 

slain ; 

Then both know not aright. 

That which was life in each cannot 
be slain nor slayf^ 
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**The Untouched Soul 
Greater than all the worlds ( because 
the worlds 

By It subsist ), smaller than subtleties 
Of things minutest, last of ultimates, 
Sits in the hollow heart of whoso lives. 
Whoso hath laid aside desire and 

fear, 

His senses mastered and his spirit 

still, 

Sees in that quiet light of verity 
Eternal, safe, majestical—IIIS 

SOUL r 

** Resting, it ranges everywhere / 

asleep. 

It roams the world, unsleeping / 
Who is Wise 
Knows that divinest Spirit, as it is. 
Glad beyond joy, existing outside 

lifer 

Beholding It in bodies bodiless, 
Amid impermanency permanent, 
Embracing all things, yet i* the midst 

of all. 

The mind, enlightened, casts its 
griefs away /’* 
"It is not to be seen by Knowledge / 

Man 

Wotteth it not by wisdom / Learning 

vast 

Halts short of it ! Only by Soul itself. 
Is Soul perceived— when the Soul 

wills it so. 

There shines no light save its own 
light to show 

Itself unto itself,” 

There is, then, as the great teacher 
Death unfolds the mystery, one Reality 
and only one; and the highest wisdom 
is for a man to see that he is one with 
this one Reality, this characterless 
thought, which like the ether is every- 
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where, in a continuous plenitude of 
being. It is Maya— the great illusion of 
matter— that presents the duality of 
subject and object, and these melt away 
in sublime unity on the rise of the 
ecstatic vision. Now comes the question 
how may a man put aside the veil of 
Maya, transcend the illusion of phe- 
nomena, and attain to the intuition of 
the Self. 

“Not by the Veda^\ Yama teaches, 
“nor by the understanding, nor by much 
learning; neither he that has not ceased 
from evil, nor he that is not concentrated, 
nor he whose mind is not tranquil, can 
read this Self by spiritual insight.” Here 
we have the substance of mysticism in 
its most ancient expression, and we find 
the same Theosophy gradually unfolded 
in the thoughts of Greece; for the 
mystical system of which the cardinal 
precept was ‘Know thyself* is said to 
have been founded by Pythagoras, and 
was most probably derived from the 
East. We find Socrates proclaiming the 
Divine Wisdom revealed to him by an 
external guide not peculiar to him-- 
( as he taught ) but apprehensible by all 
men who piously and holily worship the 
gods and preserve their bodies pure and 
chaste, ever turning to the light within 
the heart, which, when the sun has sunk, 
and the moon has set and all sounds arc 
hushed, still illumines man, the light of 
the Self, which is other than the body 
and the senses. Plato stripped things of 
their limitations, and their individuality, 
and by so doing arrived at the Sovereign 
Principle, the Supreme Unity— Absolute 
Beauty, Absolute Truth, Absolute 
Good, the Life of our life and the Light 
of lights. 
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Augustine also taught that the soul 
is essentially Divine in its essence — 
imprisoned for a while in this house of 
clay ( just as, according to the similitude 
of the Upanisads, the light shining in 
many houses is one with the sun ). The 
true end, therefore, of our sojourn on 
earth is to deliver ourselves from the 
domination of these prison-houses of 
clay, by gathering fresh experiences and 
expiating the sins committed in former 
existences, this being effected only by a 
complete purification from earthly 
desires, which practically implies the 
annihilation of the lower self. “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they sec God.*' 
To him who conquers self death does 
but set the seal to this union with the 
Absolute. “I go", said the dying Plotinus, 
“to bear the Divine within Me to the 
Divine in the universe." 

Christian Mysticism— like all other 
mysticism— aims at grasping the ultimate 
Reality, at direct communion with the 
Highest; it professes to open a way of 
escape from the blinding tyranny of 
sense. The main point of this system 
arc the two orders commonly called 
Nature and Grace, the former discernible 
by sense and understanding, the latter 
a spiritual sight. The foundation and 
strength of Christianity, as with all 
other religions, is in its mysticism. 
Christianity would have disappeared 
ere this, had it not been for the few who, 
li.aving entered the path, merged them- 
selves into the “Christ Mystical" and so 
i^ept that light shining before men to 
J?uide mankind into the Path that leads 
to the place of Peace. 

St. Bernard gives us the substance 
of mysticism in the following passage. 
Sternal Nature**, he writes, “ is but the 


shadow of God; the soul is His image. 
The chief, the special mirror in which to 
see Him, is the rational soul finding 
itself.*’ And he continues, “If the in- 
visible things of God are understood 
and clearly seen by the things which 
have been made, where, I ask, rather 
than in His im ige ( within us ) can be 
found more deeply imprinted the traces 
of the knowledge of Him ? Whosoever, 
therefore, thirsteth to see his God, let 
him cleanse from every stain his mirror, 
let him purify his heart by faith.” 

There are voluminous treatises that 
take up various standpoints in dealing 
with the Mystical experience: For in- 
stance. *The Journey of the Soul to God’ 
by St. Bonaventurc, ‘The Dadder of 
Paradise* by St. John Climacus, ‘The 
Interior Castle', by St. Teresa, and 
‘The Dark Night of the Soul’ by St. 
John of the Cross. The fact that is 
uppermost in all their teachings is “that 
the Being of beings is cognizable only 
by the pure in heart." 

The dark night of the soul is no 
imaginary process or experience; it is a 
stern reality, and all who have ventured 
to tread the path know it as .such. It 
is that kind of darkness or blinding 
splendour, which, to use a very simple 
illustration, one would experience if 
brought suddenly into the light of the 
sun after having being for some time 
shut up in the dark. Such darknc.ss 
gradually becomes visible as light when 
the spiritual vision is purged and 
strengthened and renewed by the strip- 
ping ofl' of all love for the relative, the 
dependent, the phenomenal, and by the 
earnest and unceasing practice of moral 
virtues. 
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“The perfection of recollection”, 
says St. Bonaventure, “is for a man to be 
so absorbed in God as to forget all else 
and himself also, and sweetly to rest in 
God, every sound of mutable thoughts 
and affections being hushed.” Thus 
does the soul attain to that union with 
its supreme object which is brought 
about by the love of God, and which 
Gerson terms “transformation” and 
ecstasy, which he describes as a state 
of the mind which not only weakens, 
but for the time annihilates, all the in- 
ferior powers. It is a stale in which a 
man passes out of himself, and the 
ordinary cognitive faculty is transcend- 
ed. The body seems as dead and the 
senses are hushed, but the will, retaining 
full vigour, is absorbed in God. Tauler, 
a German mystic of the 1 Uh century, 
reminds us that many men live as though 
God were not nearer to them than they 
are to themselves, which brings to mind 
Tennyson’s familiar lines: 

Closer is He than breathing:. 

Nearer than handb and fret." 

And Tauler proceeds to tell us that 
such men inevitably possess the Divine 
image, this immediate receptivity of 
God, but they never think of their pre- 
rogative, never seek Him in whom they 
live and move. They live in the outside of 
themselves— in the sensuous or intellec- 
tual nature, but never lift the curtain 
behind which arc the rays of Shekinah. 

It will profit me nothing, says 
Tauler, to be a king, if 1 know it not; 
so, if the soul must break away from 
outward things, from passion and self, 
and in abandonment and nothingness 
seek God immediately, when God is 


truly found, then indeed the simplified, 
self-annihilated soul is passive. But the 
way thereto, what action it demands, 
what strong crying and tears, what 
trampling out of subtle, seemly*darling, 
sins ! First of all the senses must be 
mastered by and absorbed in the 
powers of the soul. Then must these 
very powers themselves—all reasonings, 
willings, hopings, fearings,be absorbed in 
a simple sense of the Divine presence— 
a sense so still, so blissful, as to annihi- 
late before and after, obliterate self and 
sink the soul in a love whose height and 
depth, and length and breadth, passing 
knowledge, fills it with all the fulness 
of God. What, it may be said, and is 
this death — not of sin merely, but of 
nature— the demand of your Mysticism ? 
Is all peace hollow which is not 
an utter passivity- -without know- 
ledge, without will, without desire- 
a total blank. No, I reply, such a con- 
ception is distinctly misleading, and 
here experience itself must enlighten, 
for language utterly fails. These poivers 
of the soul must cease to act in so far 
they heloui: to self— the e^o; but they are 
by no means destroyed, their absorption 
in the higher spiritual nature is in one 
sense death, in another, their truest life 
They die, that they may live anew, 
animated by a principle of life that 
comes directly from the Father of lights, 
and from the Dight which is the Life of 
man. That in the soul which is fit to 
live survives. Still are these powers of 
use in this lower world, and still to be 
employed in manifold service, but— may 
I say it ? — they are no longer quite the 
same powers. They are, as it were, 
their glorified spirits; they are risen ones; 
they are in the world, but not ^/it; their 
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life has passed into the life which, by 
slaying, has preserved and exalted them. 
So have I read of a nightingale challeng- 
ed by a musician with his lute, and 
when all nature^s skill was vain to riv.il 
the swift and redoubling mazes and 
harmonies of mortal science, the bird, 
heart-broken, dropped dead on the 
victorious lute— and yet, not really dead; 
for the spirit of music which throbbed 
in that melodious throat had now passed 
into the lute — and ever afterwards 
breathed into its tones a wild sweetness 
such as never Thessalian valley heard 
before— the perfect blending of the 
woodland witchery with the finished 
height of art. 

I remember, as I drank in the 
lesson of that sweet and simple illustra- 
tion, some favourite lines from 
Tennyson ranged themselves side by 
side with it. The verse runs:— 

''Love took up the harp of h'ft\ 

Smote on all the chords with rnii^ht; 

Smote the chord of self— that, firm- 

hltu,i ; . 

Passed in music out of sight." 

A pregnant saying of the Upanisads 
declares the path of release to be as fine 
as the edge of a razor. This truth is of 
vital importance to all who aspire to 
tread the “perfect way”; for on the one 
side lies the deep gulf of madness, and 
on the other the abyss of sensuality. 
The heightened self-consciousness which 
is always the result of a life of contem- 
plation, sometimes causes such a shock 
to these frail tenements of clay as to 
J^ring about a condition bordering on 
insanity. It behoves the aspirant, 
therefore, to be cautious, and not to 


neglect the health of his temporary 
habitation, but rather to endeavour to 
ensure its preservation until such time 
as the soul may vacate it in peace. 

The request of Nachiketa for “a 
knowledge of what there is in the great 
hereafter”, is the question of the ages, 
and the results of hard work of many 
hoary-headed philosophers stand like 
so many monuments of what may well 
be termed “The Dark Night of the Soul”. 
Drunk with the illusory phenomenal 
world, they have failed to penetrate 
beyond it to the vision of a reality 
transcending sense. In such a state of 
mind Kant wrote his “Critique of Pure 
Reason.” Schopenhauer describes its 
effect as very like that of the operation 
for cataract upon a blind man’s eyes, but 
it opens them to behold the great dark- 
ness. Kant’s life’s work, however, may 
be divided into two sections— viz., the 
speculative and the practical; for in his 
“Critique of the Practical Reason” he 
passes out of the mere speculative into 
a far higher plane of thought. He knew 
well that there is far more in the human 
consciousness than is explicable by the 
“pure forms of intuition”, the concepts 
of the understanding, the ideas of 
reason; so, being no longer able to 
confine us within the circle of mere 
sense-perception, he breaks away from 
such limitations in his brilliant concept 
of duty. To find the true self, Kant 
transcends time and space and the vain 
shadows of the phenomenal world, and 
reaches “that perception of right and 
wrong in motives, and of God, free-will, 
immortality”. “Wc recognize”, he says, 
“in our moral being, the presence of a 
power that is supernatural”. Kant’s 
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search after truth is a genuine instance 
of the darkness gradually giving way 
before the steady unfoldment of light and 
truth. His main conclusions beautifully 
harmonize with what is most mystical 
in modern literature. When Wordsworth 
testifies of conscience- 
’s'll' God's most intimate presence in 

the soul, 

And If is most prefect image 

in the world I* 

When George Eliot proclaims that— 

In conscious triumph of the good 

within, 

Making ns worship goodness that 

rebukes. 

Even our failures are a p rophecy. 
Even our yearnini^s and our biller 

tears, 

After that fair and true wc cannot 

graspE 

When Tennyson declares— 

If e'er, when faith had falVn asleep, 
I heard a voice * Believe no more'. 
And heard an ever-breaking shore, 
That tumbled in the Godless deep, 
A war^nth within the heart would 

melt 

The freezing reason s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answered */ have feW." 

Such doctrine is at one with the 
mystics of every age and clime in 
pointing to the path that leads from the 
phenomenal to the real, and— 

'"Letting us pent up c features through 
Into eternity — our dueS 

Every great faith of the world 
originated in Mysti ism, and, if it sur- 
vives the ages, mysticism is its life. John 
Wesley called it “Heart-religion”, and 


when this dies out of any creed, that 
creed inevitably falls into the decrepitude 
of mere formalism or superstition. 

Mysticism is really the impregnable 
citadel of the supersensible, a" citadel 
which can never be overthrown, 
though all else perish. I quoted Mill at 
the commencement of this article 
because I consider he represents a large 
school of thought. To assert that the 
Mystics do nothing more than ascribe 
objective existence to the subjective 
creation of their own faculties— to 
mere ideas of the intellect, is, to say the 
least, a very presumptuous conclusion. 
Are we to believe— from one who is 
confessedly no great authority upon the 
subject — that all the most noble 
specimens of human wisdom and virtue 
of every age have been wrong when 
they felt themselves to he holding com- 
munion with supersensible realities ? 

Can it be possible that when the 
spirit has perfectly mastered the limited 
self, when passion and interest are 
stilled for the time being, when the 
mind is perfectly clear and calm, and 
thoughtful, the intuitions are illusory 
or merely subjective ? I do not believe 
for a moment that anyone who has 
thoughtfully studied the subject-- -or, 
better still, has even for once in his life, 
however briefly, experienced for himself a 
glimpse into this state of perfect liberty— 
would maintain such an insane hypothe- 
sis ! It may seem very strange, but it 
is no less certain that the farther we 
recede from mathematics, and the formal 
teaching of logic, or in other words— 
the nearer we approach to life and its 
perfections, the more delicate, subtle, 
and easily overlooked are the truths wc 
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come upon. The truest and most sacred 
verities are those which appear the most 
fantastic illusions to such as have no 
real, no personal apprehension of them, 
who know them but as notions or ideas, 
and at second hand. Take for instance 
the tender passion— and in making this 
allusion I feel confident that most of 
the present generation have had ( to 
say the least ) some slight knowledge ( I 
won’t say experience) of the extravaganc- 
es, the unreason, the madness, which so 
often characterize it ! But let me add 
that if Benedick himself were to fall in 
love, he would be just as insane as the 
rest of us. 

The passion which controls birth, 
life, family, the State and the world's 
great order laughs at logic and defies 
analysis, because, as a philosopher has 
said, “its deep foundation is set under 
the grave of things”. It is just the same 
with the highest type of love and 
knowledge which is bound up in 
^lysticism. Men may scorn and ridicule 
the visions and revelations of the 
mystics, they may cynic dly call it 
“intellectual intoxication”, “mental dis- 
ease”, or whatever else they please; but 
they cannot alter the fact that the mystic 
possesses the secret of persuasion in a 
transcendent degree. These great souls 
do not as a rule condescend to argument; 
their greatness is more than apparent, 
and their final word to the would-be 
disciple must always be “Seek and ve 
shall find.” 

St. Paul records that he reached those 
higher moods of spiritual exaltation, 
being so rapt in ecstasy that he was 
unable to say whether he was in or out 

his physical body — hearing un- 
speakable words which it is not given man 
to utter. 

We are also informed that when St. 
Augustine and St. Moinea held that 


memorable converse at Ostia, they passed 
in contemplation beyond the world 
of phenomena, came to their own minds 
and, transcending self, reached the very 
Self and were ravished and absorbed in 
the ineffable sweetness of the vision. St. 
Teresa tells us of her intimate union 
with the Divine spouse the centre of 
the souli where illusion is impoSssiby\ and 
of how she was instructed by the Light 
which is the light of men, without words 
or the use of any corporeal faculty, in 
“mysteries too sublime to be spoken of 
in earthly speech, for they are figureless 
and formless”. 

The more we become acquainted 
with mysticism and its experience, the 
more evident will be the fact that words 
utterly fail to do justice to a subject in 
which, by the very use of words, errors 
and misunderstandings creep in. It has 
been well said that the speech of angels 
is music, and who can translate real 
music ? Even in its best earthly 
rendering it is distorted, its divine 
perfection being only very crudely 
expressed. In like manner the mystical 
clement in religion has been shamefully 
abused, its high standard has been 
lowered to mere vulgarity, and for the 
harmony of the spheres we sometimes 
hear the howls of corybantic fanatics. 

There is a French saying that the 
common people like to mix water with 
the wine of their belief. They usually 
dilute a great deal— sometimes enough to 
drown the precious elixir. But we can 
sympathize with, and try to help, all who 
do not dilute to excess, because the 
wine is still there, potent to slake the 
thirst of human nature for the Divine, to 
lift eyes, dim with tears and dull with 
pain, towards the Beatific Vision, to 
heal and strengthen feet sore with the 
rough ways of earth for the path that 
leads to the Place of Peace. 



The Lord embodied as an Avatara 


A friend has sent me the following^ 
questions. They are of ^reat impor- 
tance. They are ffiven below with 
answers. 

(l) Does a Pwrnavatiira ( an Avaiara 
who represents the entire being of 
Divinity ) like Rhagavaii Sri Krsna 
possess a physical body made of tlie five 
elements ? 

( 2 ) In the case of ordinary beings 
it is the Jivatmii. who owns the body; 
similarly, who is the possessor of the 
Body of an Avatara ? 

( 3 ) If qualified Divinity ( ) 

is held to be the possessor of that Body, 
then He being the soul and possessor of 
the entire universe, how can He identify 
Himself with a particular embodied 
form ? 

( 4 ) If He identifies Himself with 
a particular form, will there be any 
di (Terence between His original 
immanent state and His embodiment in 
this particular form ? That is to say, 
He, in His immanent aspect, is present 
everywhere in a general way; is His 
presence in any way particular in that 
embodied form ? 

( 5 ) Is there any mention, even in 
the form of a hint, of the Doctrine 
of Divine Descent ( ) in any 
scripture anterior to the GVa ? 

The answers to these questions are 
serially as follows: — 

( 1 ) The Lord’s birth as well as 
His embodied Form is in every sense 


By ]ayadayal Goyandka. 

divine and transcendent. His Body is 
not made of the five elements we perceive 
through our senses, which are gross and 
subject to transformation. Only ignorant 
people, who have no knowledge of the 
Truth, conceive the Form of Lord §ri 
Krsna as made of the same elements 
with which the bodies of us ordinary 
mortals are made. The Lord says:— 

( Gltu VII. 2.1 ) 
J?f JTR5T crgJTTf^rTH | 

( Glia IX. n) 

“Veiled by My Yogamaya^ I am not 
manifest to all. Therefore, deluded 
people know Me not, the Unborn, the 
Immutable. ( They take Me to be 
subject to birth and death ).” 

“Deluded people who are unaware 
of My transcendent reality as the 
Supreme Lord and Ruler of this 
entire Creation, slight or disregard Me 
dwelling in this human lorm." ( That is 
to say, they take Me to be an ordinary 
mortal, although I have descended with 
My Yoganuiya to sport as a human being 
for the salvation of the world.) 

Those blessed souls who have real- 
ized God perceive the F'orni of the Lord 
as altogether divine; the Reality about 
the Lord is never veiled from their view. 
That is why they are free from birth and 
death. The Lord Himself says:-“ 
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’TT&fe msgsT II 
( am IV. 9) 
“O Arjuna, ^ly birth and actions are 
divine. He who knows thus, when he 
leaves the body, is not born ag^ain. Ho 
attains Me ( the ParamatmTi ).*’ 

The Almijihty T^ord, who is Truth, 
Knowledge and Bli.ss solidified, is unborn 
and eternal; He is the supreme refuge 
and shelter of the entire creation; He 
manifests Himself in a (|ualified Eorm 
through His YosamCiyCi for the salvation 
of the world and for the establishment 
of Dliarma. There is none like Him as 
a friend, lover and redeemer. One who 
understands this and moves in the world 
without attachment, and constantly and 
lovingly meditates on Him, He alone 
can know Him in reality. The vision 
and sight of such a k newer is true vision 
and sight. Those who are devoid of the 
true sight (Aving to the veil of May a 
obstructing their view, regard the 
embodied form of the Paramaima as 
made of the elements, which are subject 
to transformation. Truly speaking, 
however, neither is the embodied form 
of the Lord similar to the forms of 
ordinary beings, nor is His manifesta- 
tion or descent analogous to the birth of 
ordinary mortals. Ordinary beings are 
under the sway of Maya^ whose regula- 
tion compels them to accept birth and 
death according to the quality of their 
actions, i, c,, according as they are good 
or evil. The Lord says:— 

ii 

( Gita IX. 8 ) 
“( I create ) all this multitude of 
beings who are helpless under the sway 


of PrakriV'^ But the Lord does not 
take birth like this, under compulsion 
of an extraneous force, to enjoy the fruits 
of good or evil actions. Prakrit or MdyCi 
is His handmaid, His Sakti ( Energy ). 
He manifests Himself with PrakrtiMW^Qt 
His control, through a divine resolve and 
in a divine form, as a matter of sport, 
for the salvation of souls and establish- 
ment of nharma. This embodied form is 
not subject to Mdyd, It is made of divine 
elements that are perceived only by great 
Yogis through the power of their Yoga, 
Inasmuch as this Form is made of divine 
elements, it is not susceptible to the 
ordinary physical and mental ailments. It 
is therefore that He is called Andmaya 
( free from ills or pain ). That is why 
there is no mention in any authenticated 
scripture that the embodied Form of an 
Avatdra ever suffered from some disease. 
On the other hand, the word ‘Animaya’ 
is frequently used with reference to 
Avatriras in scriptures like the Bhaga- 
vala and the MahdhJidrata, 

When it is possible even for a Yogi 
to adopt many forms simultaneously 
through the power of his Yoga, then 
what is there to cause surprise if the 
Divine Sporter, who is the Lord of Yoga 
and Master of Mdyd^ manifests Himself 
at a time in more Forms than one ? 
This sportive tendency ( ) is called 

His Yogamayd, Showing that His 
manifestation as an AvatCira is different 
from the birth of ordinary mortals, the 
Lord says:— 

JTiifd il 

( GltCi, IV. 6 ) 

“Though I am of changeless nature 
and unborn, and though 1 am Lord of 
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all beingrs, yet, with Prakrii under My 
control I body Myself forth with the 
help of Yo;:afnaya.” 

The word ‘MayiV in the above verse 
has been used in the sense of sport, and 
not as an equivalent of Prakrit. For the 
word ‘Prakrti’ was already there, and if 
‘Maya’ is construed in that sense, it 
becomes altogether redundant. Again, 
the word ‘api* in the same verse supports 
the conclusion that the Lord is not 
really born, but appears as being born; 
remaining unborn all the time. He 
appears as if He has taken a birth. 
Through His Sport He appears like a 
man in the sight of men. This mystery 
of the Form of the Lord is beyond 
the ken of the intellect of ordinary 
men. Great devotees and saints who 
are established in the transcendent 
realization of the Lord can alone know 
this mystery through the grace of God. 

511^ II 

“He alone can know whom You 
allow Yourself to be known. Knowing 
You, he becomes one with You.” 

( 2 ) There is no possessor, with a 
separate sense of possession, over the 
embodied Form of an Avaiara. When 
even a J'lva^imiikta ( an emancipated 
soul ) who has transcended the stage of 
illusion and reached enlightenment, can 
carry on without a sense of possession 
over the body, then where is the neces- 
sity to assume a possessor in the case of 
the divine Body of the Lord ? It is 
the omnipresent Paramatma^ who is 
concentrated Wisdom and Bliss, who 
acts through that supernatural Form 
through the play of His aspects of 


Existence and Intelligence. For the 
edification of inquirers it may be stated 
that the Cosmic Soul along with the 
Pure Prahmay or in other words, the 
Paranuitma ( Oversoul ) appears* to exist 
as the possessor of that Body. If it is 
urged that Tswara, the Creator of the 
Universe, is the possessor thereof, then 
Lswara, the Creator, is divorced from His 
original state of Pure Brahma^ or con- 
centrated Existence, Wisdom and Bliss 
( ). But if anyone argues that 
he docs not really believe lswara quali- 
fied by APtya to be in any sense different 
from Brahma in Its Pure State, but for 
the edification of inquirers he uses the 
word ‘possessor’ in the metaphorical 
sense, attributing the possession of the 
Body of an Avaiara to the Creator m 
the Cosmic Soul, then we have nothin^: 
to say against it. 

( 3 ) It has already been pointed out 
that lswara is not, in fact, the possessor 
of the Body of an Avaiara. How can 
the soul of whom the Universe is the 
body, can become the possessor of a 
Form which is only a part of it ? This is 
a simple truth which can be brought 
home to the mind of anyone if he slight- 
ly reflects on the point. When Fire, 
which pervades the whole universe, has 
one God of Fire presiding over it, wh(» 
manifests himself at diflerent places in 
the form of burning flames and, appear- 
ing as their possessor, accepts the 
offerings of his worshippers and bestows 
appropriate rewards on them, then why 
.should it cause any surprise if the All- 
powerful, and All-pervading Paramatma, 
who is the substratum of all, docs 
likewise. Ju.st as the God of fire, though 
accepting the oblations of his worship- 
pers through flames kindled at a 
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particular place, does not necessarily 
disappear from other places, similarly, 
when Paraniaima manifests Himself at 
a particular place, it does not mean that 
He is absent in other places. When, 
according to the scriptures, gods like 
Agni ( Fire-god ), Indra ( Lord of Devas) 
and Varuna ( god of water ), worshipped 
:ind propitiated, have the power to 
manifest themselves at different 
])laces simultaneously to confer boons 
on their worshippers according to the 
latters’ desire, then why should there be 
any surprise if the God of gods, Sri 
Bhagavaii Himself, does the same ? 

( A ) The Lord, though having no 
sense of possession over His embodied 
I'orm, is nevertheless present there in a 
siiecial degree. The Body of an Avalara 
is in reality His own divine Form. 
Although He is uniformly present every- 
where with all His glory and power, His 
manifestation is fuller in the Body of an 
Avaiiira] just as, though he is all- 
pervading, it is held that He exists 
particularly and in a more intimate 
form in the heart of every individual. 
This is proved by the following state- 
ments of the — 

, ( XV. 15 ) 

(XIII. IT ) 

(XVIII. 61 ) 
“I am centered in the hearts of all.” 
“It ( Supreme Brahma ) dwells in the 
hearts of all beings.” “The Lord, O 
Arjuiia, dwells in the hearts of all beings”, 
etc. And among individuals, it is .said. He 
dwells more fully in the heart of the 
( knower, the sage). Says the Lord:— 

WfSf ^ ^ m: I 

^ ^sffrcT g i7f ^ 1 1 

( Gita IX. 2« ) 


“I equally jiervade all beings, to Me 
there is none who is hateful or dear. 
But those who worship Me with devotion 
are in Me; I, too, am ( directly manifest ) 
in them.” 

In this way when it is established 
that He is particularly manifest in the 
heart of devotees, then it should be 
regarded as self-evident that His mani- 
festation is even fuller in the super- 
natural Form taken by Him for sport 
( ) in the shape of an Aiaiara. Lord 
Sri Krsna says thus about Himself: — 

( GWf XIV. 27 ) 

“0 Arjiina, 1 am the Abode of the 
immutable Brahma^ of Immortality, and 
of everlasting Dharma^ and of undivided 
continuous and absolute Bliss.” 

Although the rays of the sun are 
equally present everywhere, there is 
palpable difference in their effect on a 
piece of wood and a piece of gla.ss. They 
cast no reflection on a piece of wood, 
whereas they do so on a piece of crystal. 
And among the different varieties of 
crystal the retlection is so strong in the 
glass called Sltryamukhl ( sunstone ) 
that it can set fir.' to a quantity of 
cotton or even a piece of cloth placed 
before it. Similarly, although the Lord 
pervades the whole universe. He is 
particularly manifest in the heart as 
compared to other objects of the uni- 
verse, and more so in the hearts of 
sages and devotees. The manifestation 
is the fullest in the Body of an Avatara^ 
which is the Lord's own Being ( w ). 
Hence His actions, too, are all divine. 

( 5 ) The conception of Divine 
Descent is traceable in many scriptures 
of the Hindu religion. The Ram ay ana 
of Valmiki, which is held to be the first 
book of poetry in the world, contains 
very clear references to this conception. 



Unto Bliss. 

Factors conducive to Spiritual \/elfare. 


Do not inflict any sufFerin«y on any 
creature whatsoever. Give up the false 
hope of becoming happy by making 
another unhappy. Nor should you seek 
to become rich by depriving another of 
his wealth. Who knows when you will 
pass away from this world ? As soon as 
you die, all your visionary projects will 
come to nought. It is an error of man 
that, in the hope of enjoying the pleasures 
of the body through a lengthening of his 
span of life, he seeks to rob others of 
their enjoyments or even to take their 
lives. Always see Death standing over 
your shoulders, and know it for certain 
that as soon as he holds you in his 
grip, you will have no possession left 
over anything in this world. 

Till the last moment of one’s life 
one continues to build castles in the air. 
He occupies a distinct place in the 
family: he is either the sole proprietor 
of, or a partner in, the family estate. But 
as soon as Death makes his appearance, 
all his projects come to nought; he has 
no longer any place within the precincts 
of the home. 

Things which you call your own and 
things which you seek possession of, 
with all these you will be forced to sever 
your connection. Remember that to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed. Cease 
taking recourse to unfair means for 
acquiring or preserving things which you 
will have ultimately to renounce. Do not 


regard anything as your own, nor pride 
over anything that you possess; do not 
covet anything; live in the world in a 
slate of supreme iiidifTerence and rejoice 
in your own self. Death in such a state 
of self-rejoicing is itself a great delight. 

Give up the thirst for accumulation 
of wealth, or for the earning of name, 
fame and honour. Sow the seeds of noble 
actions; cultivate divine virtues and 
dispassion; acquire enlightenment, and 
devotion to God. You may be very rich 
and may have a large family; nay, you 
may be enjoying a good reputation in the 
world, and men may even adore your 
feet; but, if your heart is black and your 
conduct impure, if your mind and body 
are attached to the transient pleasures 
of the world, if you regard enjoyment of 
the senses as something abiding and 
true, and as a source of happiness, if you 
have not the least attraction for the feet 
of the Lord, then know it for certain 
that your life as a human being has 
been in vain and that the life you are 
leading now will bring you a rich 
harvest of pain and misery hereafter. 

Apply yourself constantly to the 
task of purifying the heart. Purify your 
own conduct. Bestow your love on all. 
Treat everyone kindly and show respect 
to all. Do good to all; never wish harm 
to anyone. Withdrawing the mind 
from the transient enjoyments of the 
world, attach it to God. Never mind 
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what the world says about you. People 
will say what they feel about your work. 
They will say whatever they think of it 
according: to the preconceptions of their 
own mind. Therefore do not allow your- 
self to bfc carried away by their praise, 
nor turn your eyes from your goal 
through fear of popular criticism. Do 
whatever you do for securing the 
l)leasure of God and always remember 
that an action which is prejudicial to the 
interests of any creature whatsoever 
cannot be conducive to the pleasure of 
the Lord. 


Do not talk or hear much about 
things of enjoyment; apply your mind to 
them and talk about them only as much 
as it is unavoidably necessary. Devote 
your mind and speech to the Lord alone 
all the rest of your time. Whatever you 
do through the body, do it in a spirit of 
service to God. In the household, do 
not regard yourself as the master, but 
treat yourself as a servant and perform 
your duties honestly and truthfully in the 
spirit of rendering service to God. Your 
attitude and conduct in your own house 
should be like that of a guest coming to 
stay there for a while. Do not take your 
present abode to be your permanent 
abode, nor regard the belongings, 
servants and the wealth of the house as 
your own. Take care that you do not 
injure the feelings of others through 
your conduct. 


Try and try again, without any 
remission, that all the tendencies and 
inclinations of your mind may be 
directed towards God and (iod alone; if 
at all they turn towards the world, it 
should be for the discovery of a shorter 
route to reach the Lord. If you find any- 
thing amiss, divert the mind immediately 
from the world. Remember: wealth. 


attendants, family, the body itself, fame 
and honour, none of these will 
accompany you when you depart from 
this world. In the next world they will 
be of no use to you, nor will they be able 
to save you from trouble there. 


Therefore do not waste the precious 
moments of your life in pursuit of these 
things. If through a turn of fortune you 
come to possess these things, take 
care that they do not turn your head 
and divert you from the path that leads 
towards God. Do not cling to these 
things; always try to keep your mind 
detached from them and, if possible, 
utilize them for the pleasure of the 
Lord. 


No one knows when your body may 
cease to function; therefore keep your- 
self always ready for departure from 
this world. One whose conduct is above 
reproach, who has the divine qualities 
developed in him, whose mind is not 
attached to the home, family and sense- 
enjoyments, who never forgets the Lord 
and always regards himself as separate 
from the body, — conscious, eternal and 
imperishable, — he alone should be re- 
garded as ready. He has not to weep and 
wail at the time of death. 


So long as the body is in sound 
health, the senses are capable of enjoying 
pleasures, the mind is attached to the 
enjoyment of senses, and death is no 
longer visible, what has been stated 
above may certainly sound unpalatable 
and superfluous. But a day will come 
when every one of us will have to 
engage his thoughts over these questions 
and when our repentance for past errors 
will be very terrible indeed. Therefore 
it is better that you give a careful 
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thoug^ht to these questions and wake up 
earlier. 


Remember that even at the sight of 
the terrible jaws of death things like 
wealth, youth, physical beauty, position 
and prestige, power, knowledge and 
eloquence, all these will vanish into 
nothing. They will be of no avail to you. 
Therefore do not make them the objects 
of your life, nor feel elated if they come 
to you unsought. The.se are nine days’ 
wonder and will perish without fail. 

Studying and following the teachings 
of Sastras, saints, holy men and great 
devotees, place your trust in God, try 
to realize His greatness and, in order to 
develop love for Him, take refuge in 
Him. 


Lust, anger, greed, malice, violence, 
jealousy, pride, sense of meum, and other 
such evils are very strong indeed; there- 
fore try to eradicate them by all means. 
Through Satsang or other spiritual 
practices one may occasionally feel one- 
self cured of these evils and thereby 
regard himself as having attained the 
stage of spiritual perfection; but, as a 
matter of fact, the complete eradication 
of these evils is very difficult. They may 
be temporarily brought under control; 
but, all the same, they remain hidden in 
the sub-conscious mind in the form of 
Saijiskaras or seeds, which through 
circumstances favourable to their 
development or in the presence of 
exciting causes reappear as thoroughly 
awakened impulses. That is why these 
evils occasionally make their appearance 
even in men who are generally held to 
be absolutely pure and innocent. 


Therefore, guarding against pride 
and arming yourself with the Divine 
power, try with the utmost care to 
root out these evils. When these 
impulses do not awaken even in the 
presence of the strongest temptations, 
then you may believe that they are on the 
way to extinction. That they may not 
persist even in the form of Saipskaras or 
seeds, one has to make sure by repeated 
self-examination. 

* * * « 

Oftentimes it is found that these 
impulses do not awaken when one puts 
oneself to a deliberate test, but they 
are aroused on the sudden and 
unexpected appearance of an exciting 
cause. When they do not awaken even 
in the presence of such a cause, then 
alone should one imagine that the 
process of their extinction is in progress. 

Do not get pufled up with pride if 
some meritorious act happens to be 
performed through your agency. Feel 
grateful to God for the success and 
attribute it to His power and help. 
Pride is a great stumbling-block in the 
way of success. As soon as pride makes 
its appearance success will begin to 
recede from you; and, if for any reason 
the failure is delayed, the result owing 
to the abnormal growth of pride will l)c 
fatal indeed. 

♦ t * * 

By expressing one’s gratitude to 
God for every success and clinging to 
His blessed feet more and more till 
eventually one attains to the state of 
total dependence on Him, one attains 
that supreme success through which 
the object of human life, nay, the 
ambition cherished by him through in- 
numerable births is realized once for all. 

"S/Va 





Sri Malifilaksiiil. 


The Dewali 


DuliiiNG the Dewali we generally 
engage ourselves in four kinds of 
activities—( i ) cleaning the house by 
dusting and washing every nook and 
corner, and decorating it, ( ii ) marketing 
for the festive occasion, ( iii ) illumina- 
tion of the house, and ( iv ) invocation 
of Sri Lak$mi ( Goddess of Luck ) and 
worshipping Her. All these four are 
useful activities, no doubt; but, all the 
same, it is necessary to introduce some 
change in the method. If this change 
is adopted, then the Dewali, instead of 
coming to us only once during a year, 
will become a part of our daily life, 
and even then there will be no sense of 
satiety. The reader may say, the idea 
is, indeed, very captivating, but how will 
one be able to foot the bill of such heavy 
expenditure every day ? The answer is, 
the great festival may be held without 
any expenditure whatsoever, and even 
then its fascination will be greater than 
that of the annual festival celebrated by 
us in the ordinary way. All should now 
grow eager to learn this secret. But 
eagerness or no eagerness, 1 have in any 
case to give out the secret. The reader 
is requested to grasp it carefully. 

We remove dirt during the Dewali, 
but it is only external dirt that we 
remove. The coating of dirt inside 
remains as thick as ever, and its stench 
goes on increasing from day to day. 
That dirt resides in the innermost 
quarter— in the mind, which is inside the 
body. This dirt is known by several 
names— lust, anger, greed, pride, arro- 
4 


By Hanumanprasad Poddar. 

gance, hatred, violence, jealousy, malice, 
animosity and envy being some of the 
more prominent among them. They 
have a number of associates and under- 
lings besides. Among those named 
above, again, lust, anger and greed are 
the most prominent. They and their 
associates should be swept away, and 
burnt to ashes. The most effective way 
of destroying refuse is to set fire to it. 
As soon as this refuse in removed and 
destroyed, the house will be cleaned for 
ever. Then arises the question of decorat- 
ing the house. We engage ourselves 
only in external decoration, which soon 
withers and goes into waste. True 
adornment lies in adorning the inner- 
most part of the house— the mind— with 
beautiful objects, such as the divine 
qualities, of which the more important 
are non-violence, truth, continence, 
kindness, purity, friendliness, love, 
contentment, study of scriptures, non- 
acquisition of property, pridelessness, 
humility and artlessness. 

It is our belief that the Goddess of 
of Wealth enters a house that is properly 
cleaned and decorated. This is, no 
doubt, a correct belief; but why does 
She not stay there permanently ? It is 
because our cleaning and adornment is 
only external. Moreover, She is by 
nature fickle and unstable; we possess 
no means to tie Her down. 

Of course, there is one way of keep- 
ing Her permanently with us. It will 
not only make Her stay, but will compel 
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Her to persist in following our footsteps 
even though we ask Her to leave us 
alone. What we are required to do is to 
captivate Her husband, Sri NArayana, 
the Lord of the Universe, and keep Him 
confined in the innermost recess of 
our heart. If we are able to do so, She 
will have no alternative left but to visit 
us daily in order to kiss the handsome 
feet of Her Lord. She will be eager to 
come even if we close the door against 
Her, and will enter the house by force; 
She will never leave us alone by any 
means. She will place so many allure- 
ments before us that perhaps we may 
get perturbed and may feel compelled 
to complain against Her to Her Lord. 
At His intercession alone She will cease 
to extend Her allurements. Even then 
the goddess will not leave us, but will 
dog our footsteps. Where can She go, 
leaving Her husband in that state of 
confinement? Of course, She will trouble 
us no more; She will remain with us 
permanently in the form of Sri or glory. 

Now, let us consider what is the 
means of captivating the husband of this 
Goddess of Fortune, §rl NArayana. 
What we should do is to acquire a new 
object of interest. In order to secure 
the pleasure of the Goddess we no doubt 
make many new purchases during the 
Dewali, but the things we purchase are 
such that they grow old and wither 
very soon after they arc acquired. It is 
not possible to captivate the Lord, §ri 
NArayana, through the offering of such 
transient things. For him the offering 
should be of such supernatural order 
that it may never grow old, that it may 
ever remain new. That supernatural 
substance is pure, unalloyed and un- 
divided Love. Through this Love, 


Lord Narayapa, the Paramatma^ is 
easily captivated. As soon as the Lord 
accepts this captivity and enters the 
house, the whole house will be automati- 
cally illumined by a supernatur|il light. 
For within Him lies the great and un- 
fathomable ocean of ethereal and super- 
natural light in all its heavenly excel- 
lence and grandeur. We invoke the 
Goddess of Fortune through the flicker- 
ing light of small oil-lamps, or at the 
most we illumine our house by electric 
bulbs; but how long can that light be 
maintained ? Moreover, the brilliance 
of these earthly lights is as poor and 
insignificant as that of the glow-worm 
before the dazzling orb of the sun. The 
Lord, Sri NArayana, is the repository 
of all light. The sun derives its light 
from Him, the brightness and splendour 
of the moon comes from Him, and the 
fire derives its glow from him. This is 
not an original idea of mine; all the 
Sastras teach this truth, and the Lord 
Himself proclaims it through His own 
divine lips:— 

qsfnrt i>fe il 

( GUO XV. 12 ) 

‘'The light which, residing in the 
sun, illumines the whole world, which 
resides in the moon and in the fire, 
know that light to be Mine.*' 

When the sun, which drives away 
the darkness of the entire world, the 
moon, which nourishes the world by 
showers of nectar, and the fire, which is 
the support of the world, derive their light 
from Him— and the aggregate of their 
respective lights constitutes only a tiny 
ray of the ocean of light radiating from the 
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Lord — , and when the same Lord chooses 
to enter our home, who can measure the 
glory and intensity of that illumination? 
That light of the Lord is not circum* 
scribe(Lonly by our immediate surround- 
ings. Its glow manifests in the creative 
impulse of Brahma, the Lord of Creation. 
The same light assumes a terrible form 
in the destructive role which Lord Siva 
takes up at the time of dissolution. 
The hearts of sages and seers are also 
illumined by the sparks of that efful- 
gence. All the world-processes, and all 
activities of the mind and intellect are 
carried on with the help of that eternal 
light. 

Therefore first put the house in 
order by removing all dirt in the shape of 
lust, anger, and greed; then adorn it with 
beautiful things such as the acquire- 
ment of divine virtues ( Vt ); after 
that acquire and gather the never- 
fading substance called pure Love, and 
capturing Lord Ndrayana, the husband 
and master of the Goddess of Fortune, 
through that love, install Him in the 
innermost recess of the heart; then you 
will see that the goddess, together with 
a flood of light which is indivisible and 
limitless, will come to you of Her own 
accord ! It will no longer be necessary 
for you to invoke Her separately. 


The reader may ask again: where, 
in what market, can the love which may 
capture the Lord, Sri Narayana, be had ? 
The answer to this is that it is not a 
commodity which can be purchased in 
any market — 

^ H ^ I 

The store-house of that Love is 
within you. If it is locked, unlock it. 
The means of opening it — the key — is 
remembrance of the name of the Lord. 
A part of this Love is also manifest, but 
it has become clouded and impure owing 
to its connection with material objects. 
Change the direction of that Love and 
turn it towards §ri Narayana; this will 
make it pure and divine again. It is 
through that pure Love that the Lord 
can be captured. Then you may 
worship both the Goddess of Fortune 
and §ri Narayapa together. In this 
manner you may celebrate the Dewali 
every day. It will require neither 
money nor anything else — but the eflfect 
will be so great and glorious that you 
will be happy, supremely happy, for all 
time. This is what the following line 
conveys: — 

“The saint always celebrates the 
Dewali, and enjoys bliss all the twenty- 
four hours.” 


There is no harm if a boat remains in water, but there should be no water 
within the boat itself. Similarly, there is no harm if an aspirant remains amidst the 
attachments of the world, provided there is no attachment within the heart of the 

aspirant. 


— Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa. 



The Trinity of Yogas. 

( Karma^BhaktuJnana ) 


Karma, Bhakti, Jnana are the three 
ancient Yogas—means of union with 
the Supreme Self. They are otherwise 
called the three Paths of Liberation. 
With their names all Hindus who have 
a nodding acquaintance with the Sastra 
may be supposed to be more or less 
familiar. But it is doubtful if with their 
mutual intimate relations they are 
equally well-acquainted. It is the special 
object of this article to investigate these 
relations. There are numerous referenc- 
es to the trinity of Yogas in the Sastra, 
wherefrom the following extracts bear- 
ing upon them are cited as being equally 
explicit and authoritative: — 

“Wishing to ordain the good of 
mankind I have spoken of three Yogas 
( means of union ),— /««««, Karma, 
Bhakti , of which there is no 
other means ( of liberation ). Of these 
( Yogas ) Jhanayosa is for those who 
have renounced Karma, having detached 
themselves from the fruits thereof. But 
Karmayof^a is for those who are yet 
bound by desire, and whose minds are 
still undetached from Karma; while 
Bhakiiyoga brings fruition to that person 
who, led by good fortune, puts faith in 
talks relating to Me, and who is neither 
detached from, nor excessively attacked 
to KarmaV ( Bhagavata XL xx. 6 — 8 ) 

“Three paths have been spoken of 
by Me, 0 lord of the ( Himalaya ) moun- 
tain, whereby Moki^a may be had. They 
are Karmayoga, Jhanayoga, Bhakiiyoga, 


- By Bireshwar Banerjce/M. A, 

O thou best of beings.” ( Devl-Bhagavala 
Skandha VII, Chap. 37 ) 

“I have in the past spoken of three 
Paths whereby emancipation is obtained, 
vis. Karmayoga, Jhanayoga and Bhaktu 
yoga, the last being everlasting.” 
( Adhyatma-Ramayana, Utiara^Kanda, 
Sarga 7 ) 

Almost the first question that is 
likely to be uppermost in the mind of 
the aspirant after higher life is. What is 
the nature and function of each Yoga ? 
Karma being the first and lowest of the 
three Yogas, a beginning may be made 
with it 

What is Karma ? Karma may be 
defined as the means or instrument 
whereby Ptirii^a. Aima, accomplishes 
self-realization in Prakrit ( Matter ). 
From another allied point of view 
Karma is the means, the agency, which 
helps to accomplish the evolution of the 
/^ra;^r/f-Self-~ Self immersed in, identi- 
fied with Prakrit, This definition being 
a trifle too metaphysical and stifl', 
perhaps a somewhat easier definition 
would be: Karma is the impulse, 
insatiable and uncontrollable, which 
incessantly pours into Aima the incen- 
tive to dive in Prakrit with a view to 
gaining ever fresh experience therefrom. 
Karma is the measure of life. Karma is 
the incarnation of Aima, in ceaseless 
succession, in Matter. This karmic 
impulse, it may once more be reiterated, 
is eternal and is never for a moment at 
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rest. Nobody can help doing Karma 
even for a moment. This Karmor 
impulse works in three ways, assumes 
three different forms, viz. thinking, 
speaking and acting. As a man thinks, 
so he becomes; as a man speaks, so he 
becomes; as a man acts, so he becomes. 
Karma is the almighty, all-essential 
creator of man—the eternal and 
universal force that presides over his 
evolution. 

So the truth that lurks behind 
Karma\% a force that cannot be con- 
trolled, that cannot be helped. As a child 
plays with his toy, so it plays and frolics 
with man. By the unquenchable and 
incessant thirst it creates in the heart, 
it becomes a handhana ( bondage ). And 
yet the ultimate release from the Karma- 
handhana lies in Karma itself. This 
marvellous secret of the life of Nivrtii 
is revealed in the BhagavadgVa. ( See 
the chapter on “Karmayoga** ) 

To understand the nature and 
function of Bhakti it is necessary at the 
outset to realize the great truth,— one of 
the greatest indeed, being the foundation 
of the Sanatana Dliarma, — that Atma, 
that which is the T in us, is one 
—eternally, indivisibly one; that bodies 
are countless, such as human bodies, 
animal bodies, vegetable bodies, etc, but 
that the Atma manifesting as the “I” in 
all these bodies is One, Oneness, unity 
5s the essence, the nature of Atma alias 
Puru^a. This unity force acting on the 
moral plane assumes the form of love. 
Conversely, love is this unity in action— 
in process of realization. And Bhakti is 
love, so the ancient Acharyas tell us. 

Atm& being all-present, love is all- 
Pirescnt either as an active or as a 


potential force. The essence of love is 
that it unites. 

Atma being one, the fivatma and the 
Paramatma are one Atma. This unity is 
capable of realization by love. Love 
directed to the Paramatma is Bhakti. 
The union, accomplished by Bhakti, 
with the Paramatma is of three kinds, 
viz. Adwaita ( full unity ), VihisXadwaita 
{ modified unity involving duality ), and 
Dwaita ( duality ). The most authori- 
tative and exhaustive exposition of 
Bhakti is to be found in the Bhagavata. 

What is Juanayoga ? The Scistra 
says that the very nature of Atma is 
Juana. Sruti in resounding tones 
proclaims, Atma is Satyam, Jhanam, 
Anantam. Atma, being Jhanaw, is capa- 
ble of self-realization through Juana. 
The .Siva-Piiriina, Vayavlya Samhiia 
I, Chap. 3 defines Juana as accurate 
determination or discrimination of the 
nature of a thing. Things are of three 
kinds or classes, viz. ( 1 ) Jada 
( inanimate ), included in the generalized 
name Prakrir, ( 2 ) Ajada ( animate ) 
alias Chaitanya. included in the general- 
ized name Piiru\a\ ( 3 ) their ruler, 
regulator, called Pa rames7oara (Supreme 
Iswara ). The Voga of Juana is the Voga 
of self-analysis. 

What is Yoga of self-analysis ? 
Briefly the J'lvatmCi is a combination 
of two mutually contrasted parts 
or aspects— and Prakrti, spirit 
and matter, life and form, etc. Of these 
contrasted parts, the first mentioned, 
viz. Puru^a or spirit alias Self ( Atma ) is 
eternal and changeless. The second part 
called Prakrti or matter ( the principle 
of body, Upadhi, form, etc. ) is eternal 
in its substratum, but is changeable and 
perishable in the forms it assumes. 
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Hence the Yoga of Jimna alias the 
process of self-analysis is a dual process 
which may be spoken of as a process of 
identification and repudiation. The 
fivatma^ whose goal is self-knowledge 
alias emancipation, must in the first 
place more and more identify himself 
with, more and more attach himself to, 
more and more be absorbed in, the 
PuriisaoT Atma within him, his true 
self; while at the same time he will 
more and more repudiate, more and 
more detach himself from, more and 
more resist the influence of, the Prakrti 
or matter, which has built, and which 
works in, his bodies, and which forms the 
limitless field of Vi^aya, sense-objects. 

The process of identification is a 
positive, the process of repudiation a 
negative process. The following 
formula puts the doctrine of Jhiina in a 
nutshell: “I am Puru^a, the pure spirit; 
I am not the body—not Prakrti or 
matter.” 

The next important question 
connected with the three Yogas is: 
whether there is any order of gradation 
among them— any inferiority or 
superiority in merit—, any priority or 
posteriority in time. With reference to 
this question the extract cited from the 
Bkagavata furnishes an answer which is 
decisive. This extract lays down briefly 
indeed, but in sufficiently clear outline, 
three different sets of qualifications for 
the three Yogas. The Yogas and their 
respective qualifications may be 
arranged in order as follows:— 

Yoga Qualification 

Karmayoga Prt scribed for men ( 1 ) 
who are bound by 


desire, ( 2 ) and whose 
minds are undetached 
from Karma\ 

Bhakiiyoga Prescribed for men who 

have faith in*^ words 
spoken and written 
concerning Bhagavan; 

Juanayoga Prescribed for men who 

have renounced Karma, 

An analysis of the sets of qualifica- 
tions will supply a clue to the question 
formulated above. First with reference 
to Karmayoga, the term “undetaclied 
from Karma" means in effect “attached 
to Karma". “Attached to Karma” and 
“bound by desire” arc mutually converti- 
ble terms. Hence the qualifications of 
Karmayoga^ outwardly two, are in reality 
one, viz., attachment to Karma, 

Coming next to Bhakiiyoga, it has 
two conditions, of which the second is 
absence of excessive attachment to 
Karma. 

The condition prescribed for 
Jhdnayoga is renunciation of Karma, 
which is equivalent to non-attachment 
to Karma. 

Comparing the above three sets of 
qualifications, an orderly gradation on 
the common basis of Karma may be 
inferred to exist among the three Yogas. 
For the condition prescribed for 
Karmayoga being attachment to Karma, 
and seeing that the ordinary man’s 
attachment to the fruits of Karma is 
fairly strong, the term “attachment to 
Karmcd^ may be interpreted to mean 
strong attachment to Karma, 

Next, the second condition of 
BhaktiyogaW^noX. excessively attached 
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to Karma'\ There can be no doubt that 
this phrase is intended to mean, and 
actually means, '^mildly attached to 
Karin€^\ 

Lastly, the qualification for Jhana- 
yo^a is “renunciation of Karma!'' alias 
“non-attachment to Karma'\ 

The above three qualifications and 
their corresponding Yogas may, on the 
common basis of Karma^ be arranged in 
the following order:— 



Qualification 

Yoga 

1. 

Strong attachment 

Karmayoga 


to Karma 


2. 

Mild attachment 

Bhaktiyoga 


to Karma 


3. 

Non-attachment 

Jminayoga, 


to Karma. 


It is easy enough to detect at a 
glance the orderly progression that 
exists among the qualifications. Karma 
is spoken of in the Sasira as a bandha 
( bond ). According to the “Sarva- 
DarSana-Sangraha”, Karma is the lowest 
of the three bonds of the Self. It is 
spoken of in BhagavadfM II. 39, in the 
Suta-Samhiia^ the Siva^Purana and 
other authorities. Substituting the 
word bandha ( bond ) for the word 
Karma, the three qualifications would 
respectively read “Strong attachment to 
bandha^'', “Mild attachment to bandha^" 
and “Non-Attachment to handh(i\ 

The three Yogas have already 
l>een spoken of as Yogas of JViVa///' life, 
as Yogas or Paths of Liberation. Viewing 
the three qualifications for Mok^a, which 
they undoubtedly are, it is at once 
<^vident that qualification No. 1, “Strong 
attachment to handh<i\ is the lowest 


qualification of all, that qualification No. 

2, “Mild attachment to bandha!\ is just 
the next higher, and qualification No. 3, 
“Non-attachment alias no attachment to 
handh<j^\ is beyond question the highest 
qualification of all. 

The above order of gradation proved 
to exist among the qualifications must 
imply and presuppose a corresponding 
order of gradation among the Yogas. 
That is, in point of merit and efficiency 
Karmayoga is the lowest of the three 
Yogas, Bhaktxyoga the next higher, 
Jminayoga the highest. 

The plain truth is that Karmayoga is 
prescribed as the spiritual discipline for 
men who are still immersed in pravrtti 
life, in whom Karma is still in a vigorous 
condition of growth, and as such exercises 
a strong sway over the Self. Bhaktiyoga 
provides the next higher spiritual dis- 
cipline calculated to satisfy the soul 
hunger of men in whom karma is no 
longer a stark obsession, having reached 
the next stage in advance, at which it 
sensibly relaxes the tenacity of its hold 
over the Self. Finally Jhanayoga is 
beyond question the highest of the three, 
for the conclusive reason that it demands 
a far higher order of qualification than 
either Karma or Bhakti, being nothing 
less than entire renunciation of karma, 
Jminayoga can only be practised by the 
extremely limited few in whom karma 
no longer operates as a bandha — who 
have mastered karma. 

The above orderly qualification of the 
three Yogas based on merit and efficacy 
must imply a corresponding orderly 
gradation based on time. In other 
words, that which is the lowest and 
easiest of the three Yogas should be the 
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first or commencing: Yogfa in order of 
practice. Karmayoga is admittedly the 
easiest of the three Yogas, being a 
discipline which requires no positive 
conditions and is open to all. Bhakiiyoga 
should follow Karma^ being the next 
higher and harder Voga^ which demands 
two positive conditions, viz. ( 1 ) Mild 
attachment to karmay and ( 2 ) sraddha 
(faith) in all things relating to Bhagavan. 
Jhanayoga is manifestly the hardest of 
all the Yogas, being based on a single 
condition, viz. thorough mastery of 
Karma alias absolute detachment from 
Karma, Few people can satisfy this 
extremely rigorous condition. Jhana- 
yoga can scarcely expect to succeed 
unless Bhakti has previously prepared 
and dressed the soil. 

Thus of the three Yogas Karma is 
the commencing, Bhahii the inter- 
mediate, and /i^anathe concluding Yoga, 

Followed in practice in the above 
order, the Yogas are productive of maxi- 
mum results— harmony, fruitfulness, 
rapidity of progress, orderly develop- 
ment. Picked up at random, out of self- 
will or caprice, in disregard of qualifica- 
tions, they are prolific sources of 
disharmony, chaos, waste of efiforts, 
disappointment. 

Of this orderly gradation of the 
Yogas a striking corroboration is 
supplied by the ,^astra:— 

“Verily that which is the root of 
Jhana is incorruptible Bhaktiy that 
which is the root of Bhakti is auspicious 
Karmay consisting of the worship of 
Devas, etc., the root of which Karma is 
the Sadguniy of wl^om the root is contact 
with holy men. From fruitful contact 
with holy men a man gains the Gxiru\ 
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from the Guruy the system of worship 
including the Mantra; from the worship 
( f. Karma ) arises Bhakti; from 

Bhaktiy Jh&na,^^ 

{Siva-Piirana, Jhana-Samhita, Chap. 26) 

Another authority is equally 
explicit:— 

“The supreme liberation ( Para 
Moks,a ) is to be won by Jhana — this is 
what is said by those beings who 
meditate on the philosophy of things. 
That Jhana has its root in Bhakti, 
while springs from goodTiusma.'* 

( Brhannhradlya Parana, ) 

Connected with the three Yogas 
there is another question, the philosoph- 
ical importance of which is just as 
great as the practical importance of the 
question dealt with above. And that 
question is: why should the Yogas of 
liberation be three, neither less nor more ? 
Light on this question comes from a 
source to which the believers must bow 
down in reverence— the Divine Himself. 

In BhagavadgVa VII. 4-5 Bhagav2Ln 
SrT Ki;$na speaks of His two Prakrtis, 
Aparh ( inferior ) and Para ( Superior ), 
whence the clear logical inference is 
that He is the Supreme Parxi\a who 
combines with His two Prakrtis, Para 
and Aparoy to form the trinity which is 
the trinity of the original principles of 
the universe. Parana is the principle 
that represents the Self, I; Para Prakrit 
alias Daivt Prakrti is the principle of 
life, consciousness; and Aparh Prakrtt is 
the limitless ocean of matter out of 
which are formed the Upadhis, bodies, 
in which the Self functions. In the 
constitution of the universe, in an analy- 
sis of this constitution, whether it be 
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taken collectively or distributively, in 
the whole or in parts, man’s intellect 
shall finally halt, shall find nothing 
beyond these three elementary Tattvas 
which enter into the composition of all 
beings and ail things, large or small, 
elementary or compound. The universe 
with its infinite varieties of life and form, 
at the beginning of creation issues from, 
and during the night of Pralaya is once 
more resolved into, these basic Tattvas. 

Puru^a, Para Prakrit, and Afar a 
Prakrit being the three parts or aspects 
of the Universal Self, it follows that in 
final analysis they may be viewed in two 
aspects: they are the basic Tallva or 
principle behind the whole universe, 
visible or invisible; and they are the final 
irreducible, immutable, eternal aspects of 
X\i^ Paramatma^ the Universal Self, as 
well as of the J’lvaima, the individual 
Self. As above, so below; as in the 
whole, so in the part; as in the collective 
aggregate, so in the distributive unit. 
What applies to the universe and the 
Universal Self applies equally to the 
unit of form and the unit of Self. 

This trinity of principles is thus 
seen to be absolutely the most original, 
the most primordial, the most universal, 
the most fundamental trinity in the 
universe. It is the source and founda- 
tion of all life and all form. As the life 
wave in obedience to the creative 
impulse propagates from centre to the 
circumference, this original trinity 
reproduces itself in and becomes the 
prototype of numerous secondary trini- 
ties, whereof one of the most familiar 
and most enduring in effect is the trinity 
oi Yogas or Paths of Liberation. As 
the all-pervading action of the original 
5 


trinity penetrates down to the human 
kingdom, it mirrors itself in human life 
as the eternal, everlasting law of its 
triple unfoldment. This law ordains 
that all human life, savage or civilized, 
single or collective, must grow and 
expand along three fundamental lines of 
evolution— Bhakii, Jmina; that 
the tide of human endeavour to grow 
and expand, which is never for a 
moment at rest, is in final anal^^sis 
reducible to three fundamental types— 
Karina, Bhakii, Jhana; that the con- 
summation of human endeavours flower- 
ing as Mok^a must lie along a triple 
pathway — Karina^ Bhakii^ Jhana, 

In human life the three original 
principles of the universe— Para 
Prakrit, Apara Prakrit,— the Yogas 
or Paths of Evolution— Bhakii, 
Karma— the correlatives of each 
other,— the first principle, corre- 
sponding to Jhana; Para Prakrii, the 
second principle, to Bhakii; Apara 
Prakrii, the third principle, to Karma. 

Taking the dnsid—Puru^a and 
Jhana — ,the relation between them is 
the relation between a sign and the 
thing signified, between attribute and 
substance. As is Jhana, the sign alias 
the attribute, so will be Puru^a, the 
thing signified alias the substance. 
Jhana, strong and active, implies the 
Self in man to be in a corresponding 
state of vigour and vivacity. Jhana, 
weak and inactive, implies the Self to 
be in a corresponding state of shrinkage 
or eclipse. Again, Jhana is the medium 
through which the Self manifests— the 
mirror in which it casts its reflection. 
Thirdly, in the field of human evolution, 
Jhana provides the measure which 
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expresses the rate as well as the limit bless, to fertilize, to unite, to heal, to 
of Piiru^a ( Self )-evolution. redeem. 


Exactly an analogous relation exists 
between B^akit and ParH Prakrti, and 
between Karma and Apara Prakrti. 
Therefore the same general observations 
apply to them with necessary changes. 
With reference to Bhakti and Par^ 
Prakrit one important observation is 
called for. Bhakti in its essence is love 
Love unites and binds. Hence the 
function of Para Prakrit^ which answers 
to love, is to unite and bind Pnrii^a and 
Apara Prakrit, to mediate between 
them, to reconcile and harmonize them, 
to redeem them from original chaos into 
a fruitful cosmos. 

Para Prakrit is thus the cosmic 
principle of redemption. Being the 
cosmic principle of love, it is the princi- 
ple of union, of morencss, of expansion. 
It is a redeemer in the human sense of 
the word— it redeems our lower nature, 
transmutes it, and unites it in bonds of 
perpetual harmony to the Self as a 
purified and regenerated instrument of 
service to God and man. 

Inhuman evolution Bhakti shines 
as the reflection of the regenerative and 
unific principle of the universe. In the 
luxury of the Bhakta’s emotion, in his 
attitude of constant self-surrender, in 
his overflowing tenderness for all 
creatures, in his wide-awake sensitive- 
ness to the cry for help, in the chastened 
intoxication which Alls his soul at the 
thought of sacrifice, in his burning 
aspiration to be of service, we get 
flashes of the grandeur of this principle, 
its soul-enthralling spiritual beauty, its 
intense humanity, its divinest power to 


A few words are called for about the 
duad Karma^ Prakrit, A man’s strong 
attachment to Karma is conclusive proof 
that of the three basic principles of his 
constitution it is Prakrti that just then 
happens to be in the ascendant. Con- 
versely, a more than ordinary infusion 
in a man’s constitution of Prakrit would 
predispose and instigate his mind to 
ever more Karma, He would 
exhibit a constitutional indifiference to, 
a constitutional incapacity for Bhakti ox 
Jiitina. 

From the quantity as well as quality 
of Karma inference may be drawn 
regarding the action of the Prakrit 
principle. In the absence of other causes, 
the larger the quantity of karma, the 
stronger must be assumed to be the 
action of Prakriim action, and vice, versa. 
Renunciation of Karma implies cessa- 
tion of the action of Prakrti— \n other 
words, mastery of Prakrti, 

Another interesting question with 
reference to the trinity of cosmic princi- 
ples remains to be disposed of. Just as 
there is a progressive order among the 
trinity of Yogas, so there is a similar 
order of gradation among the trinity of 
cosmic principles. Indeed, the truth 
ought to be stated the other way. For 
the progressive order among the cosmic 
principles is original and primary, where- 
as the progressive order existing among 
the Yogas is derivative and secondary,— 
the latter trinity being a reflection of 
their prototype, the original trinity. 

No elaborate or complicated reason- 
ing is required to demonstrate the 
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progressive order existing among the 
trinity of cosmic principles. It will be 
universally agreed, as being a self- 
evident truth, that Af>ara Prak rtt, 
gross m^atter, must be the lowest of the 
three principles. The Sastra gives it 
the name oijada (inanimate, lifeless) 
Saktu In itself it has no life, which it 
derives from Para Prakrit, otherwise 
called Chit Sakii alias Chinmaya Sakti 
( Sakti that makes conscious, gives life ). 
Of Apara Prakrti, that has no life, and 
Para Prakrti, that gives life, it is palpa- 
bly evident that the latter is the higher 
of the two principles. 

Para Prakrti and Apara Prakrit 
both partake of the common name of 
Prakrit, All Prakrti is Sakti ( power ). 
Prakrti alias Sakii has no independent 
existence. The Sastra gives it the name 
of Paratantra ( other-dependent ). They 
exist in, draw life from, Piirusat who is 
Saktiman ( possessor of Saktis ). In the 
whole universe he alone is Stv at antra 


( self-dependent ), all else existing in, 
deriving life from, him. Thus, Pnrti^a, 
Airna, self-conscious, self-dependent, 
mu.st be superior to his two Prakrtis, that 
exist in, are dependent upon him. 

The conclusion may now be expressed 
in its final form. There is a progres- 
sive order among the trinity of cosmic 
principles — Apara Prakrti, Para Prakrti, 
and Pitrusa or Atma, — Apara Prakrti 
being the lowest, Para Prakrti the next 
higher, and Purii^a the highest principle. 
And seeing that the trinity of Karma’- 
Bhakti-Jhana is the reflection in human 
life of the trinity of Apara Prakrti, Para 
Prakrti 2 iXi^ Pnru&aA^ follows that the 
progressive order existing among the 
secondary trinity must correspond to 
the progressive order ruling the primary 
and original trinity. 

Thus is established the order of 
gradation existing among the trinity of 
Yogas on a line of proof which must be 
deemed conclusive. 

( To he continued ) 


He alone is a perpetual who docs not recall past sufferings, who 

does not cherish any attachment for things in his possession, who remains unshak- 
able as Mount Meru under all circumstances, and who is always unconscious of “I” 
and “Mine”. 

—Sfi Jhanadcra, 

To the insensible and ignorant, the world appears as a place for enjoying the 
pleasures of the senses; but to the wise it appears as a field of battle where till the 
end of life one has to battle against the downward tendencies of the mind and the 
senses. 

— Sahajo Bai. 


-a - C. 



MAHAYOGA 

or 

The Straight and Narrow Path. 

By 

( Concluded from the previous number . ) 


V. THE DIVINE SOUL 

From the crawling: worm to the 
dwellers in heaven, the feeling of indi- 
viduality dominates all. This manifests 
itself in two forms, the feeling of ‘I’ and 
the feeling of *mine\ It is these that 
constitute bondage, and it is the absence 
of these that marks the one that is free. 
Of these two, the former is the funda- 
mental one; so long as it remains, the 
latter will not cease. This feeling of T* 
is called the ego-sense. 

What is the truth, if any, behind 
this ego-sense ? Is there an individual 
being or not ? If not, who or what 
is the being that is the origin of it ? 

Whatever may be the truth of it, 
there is one characteristic feature of 
ego-sense, which we always succeed in 
ignoring, and which the Master helps 
us to realize. This fact is the constant 
association of the sense with the body. 
The sense prevails in our waking and 
dream states, but not in deep sleep; and 
whenever it manifests, it is always in 
the form 'I am the body’. And this is so 
in spite of the philosophical or religious 
belief that one may have, to the effect 
that the body is not the self; such belief 
is powerless to pre /ent the ascription to 
the self of one and all of the conditions 
that affect the body. Thus even an 


Adwaiti cannot help thinking of himself 
as tall or short, fair or dark, young or 
old, healthy or sick, and so on. 

It needs also the clear teaching of 
the Master for us to understand that 
really there is no such being. 

jRtsPr II 

“The body is insentient. The 
Reality, which is consciousness, docs not 
arise. As a knot between the two arises 
the ego, having the body as its measure, 
and experienced as ‘I’; mind, bondage 
and world li ness arc just this and nothing 
else.” 

The ego is neither the insentient 
body,* nor the supreme Reality. The 
latter is beyond time and hence is not to 
be confounded with the ego, which rises 
and sets alternately. It is therefore a 
spurious thing, having no existence- 
seeming to exist by a mere error of mind, 
due to want of inquiry. 

The Master illustrates the spurious 
nature of the ego by the following 
parable. At a marriage fest ival some 

* That the body is insentient is proved 
by its unoonBoiousnesB in deep sleep. 
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one came in uninvited, pretending: to be 
i\n intimate friend of the bridegroom, 
and was welcomed as such by the bride’s 
party; but after some time suspicion arose 
and inquiries began to be made as to 
whether he really was what he claimed 
to be. Just then the pretender disap- 
peared and thus escaped the consc- 
(juences of his deception. Just like this 
pretender is the ego: it is neither the 
body nor the real Self, which is just the 
Supreme Spirit. So long as no enquiry 
is made it persists and enjoys the status 
of the real Self, but vanishes, leaving no 
trace, when an enquiry is started on 
right lines. With it ceases bondage and 
its cause, the sense of multiplicity. The 
nature of the inquiry that is needful is 
indicated below. 

That the belief in the multiplicity 
of selves— egoes — is also an illusion due 
to the false notion ‘I am the body’ is 
also distinctly taught. 

mfcT 

“When ‘r subsists, then ‘you* and 
‘he* are also seen; but when the ‘I* is 
put an end to by inquiry, then those two 
also cease to be. The one light that 
then remains over is the real Self.** 

But, though the ego as such is a non- 
entity, it is extremely valuable as the 
clue to the real Self. It is the Light of 
the real Self that is manifest as *1*; the 
source of the ego is thus that Self. The 
first step towards that is to discrimi- 
tiate between the body and the I-con- 

sciousness. 


VI. THE QUEST 

The Quest of the true Self is com- 
pared by the Master to the quest by a 
dog of his master who is far away; the 
dog follows the master’s scent and thus 
reaches him unfailingly. So, too, the 
pure mind, devoted to the real Self, will 
not fail to find Him if he holds fast to 
the thought of ‘I’, dissociating it from 
the body, and resolved to seek out the 
source of that thought. Because of the 
fundamental nature of the ‘I’ and the 
consequent certainty of success, the 
Master calls it Mahayo^a^ the highest — 
because the most direct— of all means 
to Self-Realization; the Master also says 
that is the surest. 



“As one may dive in water, with 
breath restrained, seeking something 
fallen there, so should the seeker after 
Self-Realization dive within intent to 
find wherefrom the ego issues forth.” 

The mind must dive inwards, seek- 
ing the egos sources. The resolve to 
find that source, if persisted in, dissoci- 
ates from the body the vital powers— by 
which it breathes— and reunites them 
to the mind, and thus the mind becomes 
equal to the Quest; otherwise it will be 
too weak for it. Herein the sacred text — 

3«i:’ 

( This Self cannot be won by the 
weak ) 

—is relevant. 
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Those that are too weak thus to 
dive into the heart, says the Master, 
engage in meditation to the effect “I am 
not the body, but the Reality.” This, 
according to the Master, is useful as 
preparatory discipline, but itself cannot 
lead to the goal. 

VII. DEVOTION 

The goal and the way have been 
shown; the latter consists in the Quest 
of the real Self. This implies not only 
the perfection of discrimination, but 
also one-pointed devotion to the goal: 
this devotion implies renunciation of 
everything that would divide the mind 
and weaken it in its pursuit. Whoever 
has such renunciation and discrimination 
is said to be duly qualified for the Quest. 

For those that are not so qualified 
the Master recommends devotion to God 
as a Person. The Adwaiti, it may be 
pointed out, does not deny the existence 
of God, but only says that, in the State 
of Realization, He is one with the Self. 
Hence there is no inconsistency in this 
recommendation. God is a Person to us 
so long as we are persuaded that we are 
persons; His real unity with us is not 
affected. In fact, it is this that manifests 
to the devotee as “Divine Grace”. 

Devotion has two distinct levels. 
On the lower level God is regarded as a 
distinct and separate being; on the 
higher He is regarded as, potentially at 
least, one with the Self, because the 
devotee understands that He is the 
source of the ego-sense, as well as the 
Substance in all orms. This devotion 
is the holier of the two. Its meditation 
is in the form “I am He”; it purifies the 


mind quickly and makes it fit for the 
Quest. 

The connecting link between devo- 
tion and the Quest seems to be self- 
surrender. This is the state bf mind 
due to the understanding that the ego 
has no independent existence—that God 
himself is the reality behind the ego. 

Self-surrender needs also a motive; 
this, says the Master, is “fear of death”. 
This may be taken as fear of what causes 
death; this is summed up as ignorance. 
The following summarizes the teaching 
on this point:— 

I 

WcTT^I^rm 

“If one, from fear of death, surrenders 
himself at the feet of the Lord of all, 
who has no birth nor death, then his ego- 
sense and attachments become extinct; 
and he no more thinks of death, since he 
has realized deathlessness.” 

The cessation of all cares is the fruit 
of self-surrender. For, since the latter 
consists in the understanding that the 
individual is not a distinct entity, 
there is nothing to justify or excuse a 
spirit of bargaining; the surrender is 
absolute and unconditional. 

It may be mentioned that perfect 
self-surrender is the Quest itself, whereby 
the ego dies into the real Self. Hence, 
until this happens, the devotee must 
constantly remember and adhere to the 
surrender, submitting himself 
servcdly to the guidance from within; his 
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conduct thenceforward is shaped by 
this guidance. 

The more perfect the surrender, the 
more fully does the Divine power possess 
and actuate the whole being; where the 
surrender is imperfect, there the ego 
interferes now and then, and thereby 
mars the activities of mind and body. 
On the other hand, the less our egoism 
interferes between the Inner Ruler and 
these His instruments, the more efficient- 
ly and beneficially do they work. Thus 
sustained and empowered by the grace 
of Ciod, the high-minded devotee 
reaches the goal far more quickly than 
others. 

It may be mentioned also that the 
Master recognizes the use of forms for 
the practice of devotion. Since God is 
the reality of all that appears, all forms 
are His forms; but among these the most 
efficacious is the Man of Light. Devo- 
tion to God ill this form is the best of 
all, because in the Man of Light it is far 
easier to recognize the presence of God 
than elsewhere. 


It is also needful to mention, what 
is implied in the Master’s teaching, that 
the devotee must be one “divinely 
endowed”, as defined by the Bhagavad- 
those who are “diabolically 
endowed”, as there defined, are incapable 
of devotion. This divine endowment is 
a sum-total of the perfections of 
character which are enumerated in the 
first three verses of the sixteenth 
chapter; they are fearlessness, purity of 
mind, steady pursuit of true knowledge 
and self-improvement, gifts, self-discip- 
line, pietj’, study of holy lore, exercises of 
spirituality, uprightness, non-violence, 
truthfulness, sweetness of temper, 
renunciation, peacefulness, not carrying 
tales, compassion for all creatures, 
restraint of cravings, gentleness, modesty, 
steadiness, courage, forbearance, endur- 
ance, purity, non-bctrayal of trust, and 
humility. The perfection of all these 
can be seen only in the Man of Light; 
but a high level of character must be 
attained before one can make any rapid 
progress in spirituality. 

OM TAT SAT 




Stories from the Upanishads. 


By T» M. P. Mahadcvan^. M. A. 


II 

KATHA UPANISHAD 

The Kathopanisad weaves sublime 
truths into the story of Nachiketa and 
presents a tapestry of eternal concepts 
unsurpassed in grandeur. The impor- 
tance of theUpanisad is evident from the 
fact that the author of the Glia quotes 
some of its Mantras in the second chapter. 
Philosophical truths are taught in poetic 
language; and the dialogue between the 
young lad Nachiketa and Yama, the 
god of death, is one of the most vivid 
of the Upanishadic episodes. 

The story is easily told. Vajasravfi 
was a poor Brahman, well-versed in the 
sacred lore and very pious in his demea- 
nour. He had a son, Nachiketa by 
name. Once he performed the Viswajit 
sacrifice, desiring the fruit thereof. He 
gave away as gifts to priests all that he 
possessed. He was poor and so he 
could give as Dak^ina only a few old 
decrepit cows sans eyes, sans teeth, sans 
everything. The boy, Nachiketa, who 
was observing keenly the details of the 
sacrificial rite, felt that his father could 
not achieve his desired end through 
such useless presents. Vajasrava was 
sacrificing with a view to attaining 
happiness hereafter. If the sacrifice be 
imperfectly performed, how could he 
hope to be happy in the next world ? 
In his passion for heavenly bliss he was 
blind to the spirit of the law; and he 
cared only for its letter. The dutiful 


son that Nachiketa was, he made up 
his mind to persuade his father to give 
him away as a present to some priest. 
Faith entered his heart; and he longed 
to save his sire even by sacrificing him- 
self. Hence he approached Vaja.srava 
and asked him, “To whom wilt thou 
give me ?” At first the old Brahman did 
not mind the impudence of his son. 
But the boy persisted in his question. 
Vexed with the impertinence of his son, 
the aged father at last said in a lit of 
anger, “Unto Yama shall I give thee.” 
Over these words of Vaja.srava 
Nachiketa began to ponder. What 
purpose of his father would be served 
by his going to the abode of Death ? Or, 
how would Yama be benifited by accept- 
ing Nachiketa as a gift ? There was no 
cause why the boy should be sent to 
Yama. In conduct and character ho 
was the top-boy in his class. Henci* 
Nachiketa decided that his father did 
not mean what he said. Still the word 
of a Brahman cannot be retracted; and 
the duty of a son is to see that the 
words of his father do not go in vain. 
Thinking in this manner, the young lad 
asked his repentant father to give him 
leave. He consoled him saying that, 
since life was transient, nothing could 
be gained by a breach of faith. Like 
corn men die; and they come to life 
again like corn. The cessation of a 
single span of life is not to be con- 
demned or feared if it be effected for 
vindicating truth. The boy asked his 
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father to emulate all good people, who 
kept their word at any cost, by sacrific- 
ing his son to Yama. 

Finding no escape from the conse- 
quences of his passion, Vaja^rava gave 
his permission. Nachiketa went to the 
land of death; but Yama was out on 
his errands. He returned after three 
days and was pained to see a young 
Brahman waiting for him without food 
or water. To atone for the sin of 
starving a Brahman, he granted 
Nachiketa three boons. The first 
thought that came to Nachiketfi’s mind 
was that about his father. He knew 
th.it the old man would be having no 
peace of mind, that he would be spend- 
ing sleepless nights and sorrowful days. 
And so, as the first boon, he asked Yama 
to pacify his father and relieve him of 
his anxieties. “That Gautama ( my 
father ) may be freed from anxiety and 
become complacent and free from anger; 
and that, recognizing me, when set free 
by you, he may greet me — this I ask as 
the first boon of the three.”* Yama 
readily granted him this boon. 

Then Nachiketa wanted to know 
the nature of Agni which led to heaven. 
He knew that heaven was a place where 
there was no fear and that one who 
reached it overcame thirst and hunger 
and rejoiced without a taint of sorrow. 
And he was interested in learning the 
path that led to the abode of the Devas. 
Yama himself, once a mortal, had be- 
come a Deva through sacrificial rites. 
Therefore, he was eminently fitted to 
teach Nachiketa the Ai^nividya. This 
Was the second boon the boy asked of 
Ya ma appreciated the sincerity 

* M. Hiriyanna’s translation. 


and other-worldliness of the boy and 
described to him the nature of the fire, 
how the sacrificial altar had to be built 
and how the rite had to be performed. . 
Much pleased with the enormous power 
of understanding that Nachiketa 
possessed, he declared that thence- 
forward the fire would be known by 
the boy’s name. 

The first boon asked by Nachiketa 
related to a matter which was of the 
earth, earthy, and the second to the life 
hereafter. But both these requests 
were about transitory things. Just as 
here in this world the enjoyment which 
is the fruit of Karma perishes, even so 
in the other world the enjoyment 
which is the result of religious merit 
perishes. It is knowledge of the Self 
that is potent enough to give everlasting 
bliss. The knower of the Self, declares 
the Scripture, goes beyond sorrow. And 
so, as his third boon, Nachiketa requested 
Yama to impart to him Atmavidya. 
He addressed Yama in these words: 
“Some believe that man survives death, 
while others believe that he does not. 
Which of these is true ?” The Charvaka, 
to whom matter alone is real and sense- 
perception is the only source of know- 
ledge and the only test of truth, holds 
that the self perishes with the destruc- 
tion of the body. How can there be a 
return, he argues, after the physical 
body has been reduced to ashes ? Those 
who have a faith in scriptural testimony 
as well as those who do not identify 
the self with the psycho-physical 
organism believe in the doctrine of 
rebirth. Which of these two opinions 
is right ? This was the doubt which 
Nachiketa desired Yama to dispel. 
The boy’s personal opinion was that 
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death was not the end of man. He 
believed in a life after death. And 
it was this belief that prompted him 
to tell his father that the birth and 
rebirth of men could be compared to 
the production and destruction of corn. 
But still he wanted to make sure his 
position. He desired also to know the 
real nature of the Self (II, 14 ). 

Self-knowledge is not for all and 
sundry. The Self is difficult of com- 
prehension. In the words of Yama, 
“even the gods are not clear about 
the nature of the Self: so subtle it is 
that it cannot be easily grasped.” A 
person has to qualify himself before 
he can be profitably engaged in Self- 
enquiry. One of the conditions of eligi- 
bility is aversion to the pleasures of 
this world and of the next. Yama desired 
to know whether Nachiketfi was fit to 
receive knowledge of the Self. He 
offered many enticing presents as sub- 
stitutes for the third boon which the 
boy had asked. I^ong life and long- 
lived sons and grandsons, universal 
erapery and the choicest plums of earthly 
existence, even heavenly nymphs and 
beautiful damsels skilled in dance and 
music, offered as gifts, could not make 
Nachiketa change his mind. “Ephemeral 
are these, O Yama,” said he, “and thvy 
wear out even the vigour that is in all 
the senses of man. All life is brief, 
however long it may seem to be. Eet 
thy chariots, dances and songs be with 
thee alone. I have no use for them. 
Pelf and progeny cannot make a man 
happy. One who knows that life is 
limited and fleeting cannot revel in 
pleasures of song and love. Hence teach 
me that knowlelge which will lead 
to everlasting bliss. Naught else will 
I choose.” 


Much pleased with the sincerity and 
strength displayed by Nachiketa, Yama 
complimented him saying, “The good 
and the pleasant approach man, 
pleading for acceptance. The wise 
choose the good in preference to the 
pleasant; the dull-witted wed the 
pleasant for the sake of worldly well- 
being. Thou hast chosen the good that 
leads to knowledge. All the pleasures 
that I could offer were not able to lure 
thee away into the path of sin. Ah ! 
thou hast held fast to truth. May we 
have an enquirer like thee !” Having 
satisfied himself as to the eligibility of 
Nachiketa, Yama expounded to him 
the Upanishadic knowledge of the 
immortality of the self and its non- 
difference form Brahma, VVhat follows 
is a summary of the teaching which tlie 
Upanisad imparts through Yama*: 

The self is not identical with the 
mind-body composite; nor is it co- 
terminous with it. It is not born; nor 
does it die. It is ageless, changeless and 
immutable. Nothing there is from 
which it has sprung; nor is there 
anything which has sprung from it. It 
is ancient, eternal and everlasting. It 
is not slain when the body is slain (II. IS). 
Misguided folk mistake the body, senses 
and mind for the self. The .self is none 
of these. It is the intelligence which is 
the substrate of all sense-activity and 
mental psychose.s, the self-luminous 
light whence the sun doth rise and 
whereto he goes to set ( IV. 3, 4 & ^ )• 
It is the witness-intelligence which 
remains constant through states of 
waking, sleep and dream. 

♦ The chronological order of th® 
Upanishadic teaching is not given, since a 
logical analysis thereof is here attempted. 
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The body can be compared to a city 
whose lord is the self. A city with all 
its amenities is for the benefit of one 
who does not form part of it, but is 
independent. Similarly the self is the 
ruler of the body, and does not form a 
part thereof ( V. 1 ). When it deserts the 
body, the entire orjjanism collapses and 
is lost. Agency and enjoycrship are 
superimposed on the self. Deluded by 
nescience, we deem it to be the enjoyer 
of the fruits of Karma. But, in truth, 
it is bodiless within the bodies, the 
permanent within the impermanent 
{ II. 22 ), the one eternal of all evanescent 
things and the sole sentience of all 
sentient beings ( V. 13 ). 

This self is non-diflferent from 
Brahma ( V. 8 ), As fire, which is one, 
appears to be diflerent and diversified 
according to the form of the objects it 
burns, so also the one Brahma^ which is 
the inner self of all beings, seems to be 
multiplied and mutilated. But the 
impurities of the world do not affect the 
stdf in the least, even as the filth of this 
earth does not taint the sun ( V. 9, 11 ). 
The same Brahma is called Iswara 
when it is regarded as the cause, creator, 
and controller of the universe. In it 
are all the worlds; nothing transcends it. 
But no positive term can adequately 
describe the nature of Brahma; for it is 
devoid of sound, touch, taste, odour and 
colour. It is undecaying, beginningless, 
endless ( III. 15 ). The utmost that can 
be said of it is that “it is” ( VI. 12 ). 
Perception of plurality is due to 
ignorance. There is no diversity in the 
Self. From death to death he goes 
who sees difference here as it were 
( IV. 11 ). 


If all-that-which-is be not many, if 
the self be identical with the Absolute, 
why do men and other beings wallow in 
misery and metempsychosis? Why do 
they not possess the knowledge of 
non-difference ? Avidya is the cause 
of veiling the real and showing forth the 
unreal. Simple-minded men think that 
by amassing wealth they can acquire 
supreme felicity and bliss. But not 
through fleeting things is that abiding 
One reached ( TI. 10 ). By pursuing 
external pleasures wo fall into the 
widespread snare of death. Most of us 
are unable to exercise control over the 
senses, which, like wild horses, drag the 
chariot of the body as they like and 
land us into wreck and ruin (111. 5 ). 
Even the Lord seems to have conspired 
with MayCi—m fact, it is His power 
and He is the the Arch-juggler — in 

turning the senses outward; and so we 
behold things that are external and are 
enamoured of them, without turning 
inward and perceiving the resplendent 
beauty of the inner, immutable Self (IV. 

1 ). Hence the first task that a seeker 
after truth has to accomplish is to 
choose the good in preference to the 
pleasant, even as Kachiketa did. Viraga 
is the first step on the road to final 
beatitude. The Self cannot be reached 
by him who has not ceased from wicked- 
ness, who is not tranquil, who cannot 
concentrate his mind and whose mind 
is not calm and collected ( II. 24 ). 

Detachment by itself cannot lead us 
to the goal. Avidya can be got rid of 
only through Vidya. Viraga is at 
best an auxiliary to Jhana^ which is the 
sole means to release. But Self-know- 
ledge is not possible through discursive 
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reasoning. Not by speech, not by mind, 
nor even by the sense of sight is the 
Self to be seen ( VI. 12 ). It is known 
only through perpending the Upanishadic 
texts learnt from the best of teachers 
that have realized the truth ( III. 14 ). 

Mok^a is not a state which is to be 
reached. It is not circumscribed by the 
space-time continuum. When pure water 
is poured into pure water, no difference is 
seen. Similarly, what is called release is 
the intuitive experience of the non-differ- 
cnce of the Jlva from Brahma ( IV. 15 ). 
Eternal bliss is said to be the heritage 
of those wise people who perceive 
the inner immortal ruler as abiding 
in themselves (V. 12 ). All talk about 
attaining or reaching Brahma is figura- 
tive. As Sankara beautifully remarks, 
it is knowing that is figuratively spoken 
of as going\ — The 
Upanisad itself declares at the end: when 
all the knots of the heart are torn, when 
all desires born of delusion vanish, a 


mortal becomes immortal and even here 
becomes Brahma — ‘•w ( VI. 14 ). 

The story of Nachiketa is told in the 
Kathopanis,ad for the sake of eulogizing 
7i/'fl^»*«-knowledge. Nachiketg. was 
eminently qualified to tread the path of 
Jhana and realize the nature of Brahma, 
As Yama said, the portals of everlasting 
joy were open unto him (II. 13 ). Yaiiia 
himself had reached the summum honum, 
not through the straight and sure 
path of knowledge, but through the 
slow and circumlocutory ‘way of radiance’ 
( ArchtraduMCirga). Vajasravfi stands 
in the story as the type of those who 
arc blind to the supreme liiinian 
goal, and who, beguiled by transitory 
pleasures here and hereafter, take to 
the ‘path of smoke* ( DhUma-Mrirga). 
The Upanisad in an easy and interesting 
way impresses on us the need to turn 
away from elusive and ephemeral joys 
and to think the world well lost in tlic 
quest for truth. 


The pride of the proud is always shattered without doubt in spite of liis 
having obtained boons from the highest powers. God is known as the destroyer 
of pride. Pride is His food as it were. Havana, Vena, Narakasura, Bhasmasura 
and others of their type obtained the greatest boons from Brahma and Siva by 
performance of severe austerities. But Sri Bhagavan, the de.stroyer of pride, 
shattered the pride even of these powerful individuals. 

— Sfi Chaiianya Mahaprahhu. 

A devotee of the Lord maintains a uniform attitude of friendliness towards 
all creatures. In the quality of patience and forbearance he vies with Motlicr 
Earth. The P^irst Person singular ( ‘I* ) has no place in his vocabulary. He calls 
nothing as ‘mine’, and has no sense of pleasure or pain. Just as the ocean remains 
full of water even without rain from the sky, similarly he remains always satisfied 
without recourse to any external means. 

— .S>7 Jhnnadera, 



Prayer— Its Implications. 


Pr^ykk is a universal fact in 
religious history, and so deserves 
careful examination. Hymns, psalms, 
and prayers are living factors in every 
religion. Hegel proclaims that “all 
phases of human relations, all actions 
and enjoyments that possess any value 
for man, wherein he seeks happiness, 
his glory, his pride, have their outcome 
in religion;” and religion always in- 
volves a conscious relation to a Power 
whom we call God. Man feels himself 
weak, and seek.s some one on whom he 
can depend for help. There is an 
imperiously felt need for something 
concrete which he can grasp in the 
hours of his trials and difficulties. Thus 
psychologically religion has its source 
in the confiding dependence rooted in 
man’s self-conscious nature upon a 
higher power for the satisfaction of his 
needs. Consequently, prayers and Stotras 
( hymns ) are but the natural outcome of 
one’s conception of that personal God 
and one’s relation with Him. 

Etymologically prayer means an 
entreaty or supplication. As a religious 
term, in its narrowest sense it means 
simply a petition, or need uttered, or 
desire expressed to God. But in a wide 
sense it means the whole concrete act of 
worship, or the entire coniniunion of 
man with God, or simply the relation 
between God and man. It is an act of 
aspiration towards God; but such an act 
IS in itself only psychological abstrac- 
hon;in the concrete whole of mental 
life it exists only in relation to a highly 
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complex psychical context of motive 
and consequence. It presupposes, on the 
one hand, a desire out of which the 
prayer springs and which it voices, and, 
on the other hand, the object the 
satisfaction of which it aims. Besides 
these, there are other incidental accom- 
paniments of prayer, such as some form 
of language, or some typical posture of 
body, or some material offering like 
flower. Historically, very various values 
have been attached to such external 
expnssions. Their variability proves 
their external and incidental character. 
But from this it should not be concluded 
that they are all equally indifferent and 
valueless to the inward essence of Prayer 
or that, therefore, one may use any word 
and any posture one pleases, or no word 
and no gift at all. If the aspiration of 
the soul is genuine at all, it must find 
expression; and some modes of expres- 
sion are per sr more appropriate than 
the others. 

All analysis of the art of prayer 
brings out two elements: ( 1 )a desire, and 
( 2 ) an invocation. The invocation is 
the giving expression to the deep-seated 
desire which is the very root of prayer. 
An utterly desirelcss being would also 
be a prayerless being; so desire is the 
primary element in prayer. Now 
psychologically desire is analysed into a 
felt want, an experienced craving, a 
known need. The need is the primary 
thing in desire; and need in its turn 
presupposes lack or privation, that is, im- 
pel fection. Hence it follows that only 
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imperfect beings with a lack or privation 
in their nature can pray. Even this is 
not enough; there must also be the 
consciousness of the object of its 
satisfaction. This is the cognitive 
element in all desire. So aspiration or 
desire involves always an ideal element 
possible only to a being fairly advanced 
in the scale of mental life. But a cold 
mental perception of the end is not 
enough to move the will to desire. It 
needs dynamic efficacy; it must have a 
personal feeling, an emotional warmth; 
and for this, the object must be viewed 
in relation to ihe total dynamic interests 
of the self. 

But still the picture is not complete. 
In addition to our awareness of end and 
our appreciation of value, there must be 
an active effort, forging of means and a 
definite striving to attain it. Of course, 
the essence of prayer is invocation; but 
we would not invoke aid unless we 
were unable to reach it in our own single 
strength; and of this we could not be 
certain unless we tried our utmost and 
failed. Such effort and failure are not 
in any sense part of prayer itself; but 
they may be preliminaries to it which 
make our need and supplication genuine 
and our invocation real and not spurious. 
Now what exactly is involved in invoca- 
tion ? Supplication consists partly of 
voiced need and partly of invoked help. 
The voicing is simply the self-expression 
of the desire, which flows as a necessary 
conseqence of the reality of desire. But 
then there would be no meaning or 
point or purpose in our voicing our 
need unless the object towards which 
it is directed were conceived as capable 
of being aware of, nd appreciating, and 
responding to it; freedom to respond or 


not is also necessary to justify earnest 
supplication. 

Now such a Being conceived of 
as capable of being aware of, and 
free to respond is what is meant by 
Person. Prayer thus is a form of 
interpersonal intercourse in which one 
person or group of persons in need 
invokes the aid of a Person conceived 
of as capable of aiding. If the prayer is 
genuine, it implies that the need is such 
as cannot be met by our private effort, 
and surely needs outside help. Con- 
sequently prayer is respectful askin g, and 
not mere asking as such, and involves 
an element of reverence to the object 
addressed. Thus there is a consciousness 
of inferiority on the one side, and of 
superiority on the other; and in so far 
as our need is greater and the ability to 
satisfy is lacking in us, human requests 
become transformed into religious 
prayers. To a human equal or a superior 
we appeal only for certain needs, and 
only to the extent to which it is within 
their power to understand or appreciate 
or satisfy. But we can never be (iiiite 
certain of their insight to understand, 
their sympathy to appreciate, or their 
ability vt willingness to satisfy, our 
special needs. Apart from all this there 
is the mysterious factor of their willing- 
ness or otherwise to do even what they 
can. Besides we can never be sure of 
their purity of intention even if they 
should grant us our request. 

Not so in the case of God. He has 
boundless insight in knowing our inner- 
most individual needs more thoroughly 
and truly than even we can ever hope 
to have. There is sympathy and love 
independent of, and undisturbed by the 
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question of our merits or otherwise, 
p'urther there is presupposed in God the 
ability to control circumstances and 
manipulate them to the best advantaq^e 
and an abiding willingness to succour 
us in the best interests of ourselves. In 
the unutterable purity and unchange- 
able fixity of God’s character and pur- 
poses, in His boundless insight and 
infinite sympathy, in His limitless 
resourcefulness and utter willingness to 
help, we find an inspiration for the 
venture of faith involved in prayer, such 
as we can never find in our common 
intercourse with other imperfect indi- 
viduals like ourselves. This, then, is the 
implication of prayer. 

The great value the Vedic worship- 
pers gave to prayers is clear from the fact 
that powers like Agni and Soma were 
believed to be personal spiritual beings. 
But it must be granted that the T^sis of 
the R,ifvcda themselves very early rose 
even to a conception of a highe.st person- 
al being, as is evidenced by the hymn 
to creation in the tenth Maud ala of the 
iyi:vcda. But in the Bhai^avad:^Va we 
have the full articulate conception of 
God as an object of worship, and Bhakii- 
mar:^a offered as a means of satisfying 
the longing for the worship of a person- 
al and responsive God, within the 
reach of all. The path of prayer as the 
sure method of salvation is open to all, 
the weak and the lowly, the illiterate 
and the ignorant, and is also the easiest. 

IS II 

Personality which we attribute to 
God implies abundance of love, and 
the Lord proclaims: “This is My word of 
promise, that he who loveth Me shall 
not perish*’. 

Prayer, which is true worship, is, 


according to the G'/fa-t to believe in God, 
to love Him, to be devoted to Him and 
to enter into Him. The Lord tells us 
definitely. “Fix tliy mind on Me; be 
devoted to Me; sacrifice to Me; pro.strate 
thyself before Me; harmonized thus in 
the Self, thou slialt come unto Me, 
having Me as thy supreme Goal.'’ 

Finally, prayer manifests the inner- 
most essence of God as the guide, 
governor and sustain cr of our life, and 
as directly responsible for the conserva- 
tion of values. 

3FT?^TrVrT^?dT JtI ‘'I I 

“To those men who worship Me 
alone, thinking of no other, to those 
ever harmonious I bring full security.” 
The term “Yogaksema*' in this verse is 
well worth considering. It means the 
creation and ctinservation of new powers 
and achievements. “Yoga" means 
acquisition of what is not on hand 
( ), and ‘K.^ema’ is the preser- 

vation of it— , as Sankara points 
out. Prayer, therefore, is the lirst step 
in becoming “pel feet even as our Father 
in heaven is perfect". And God, who is 
the perfect embodiment of Love, Power 
and (Tocnlness, to reach whom is the 
quest of mankind, assures us: “Sorrow 
not, 1 will liberate thee from all sins.’’ 

“art jtf i” 

Naturally ni.in, fortiiied and energized 
by this assurance, assiduously prays to 
God to lead him from the unreal to the 
real, from darkness to light, from death 
to immortality — 

m JTT 1 

qfWr I 





Thoughts on Life. 

By Gancsh Prasad Seth. 

1. Only when \vc have realized in our own lives the Fatherhood of God, can the 
brotherhood of man become for us a proved fact, a living reality. 

2. The music of Life bursts forth when our body, our emotions, and our thoughts 
are banded together to play a single tune. 

3. Pain is Life’s Guard of Honour. 

4. In this desert of separate individualism we have wandered long enough, tarried 
much awhile, and yet the oasis of happiness remains unattained. 

5. Break loose from the attachments of the world. Stand apart and alone and ask 
yourself “Whence, how and whither ?*’ Search out your mind and your heart 
till light arises from within and illuminates the entire globe of being. Then 
shall you realize the essential unity of life, the essential oneness underlying; 
nature’s multitudinous diversities. 

6. Isn’t the usurper a thief ? Then, arc we not thieves because, egoists that 
we are, we have usurped the life of the (iod within. 

7. Exceptions prove the rule. They do not. If anything, they disprove it. 

8. At the altar of man. Nature sacrifices herself to Life. 

9. Discernment alone can help you to fix the line of demarcation between the use 
and abuse of a thing. 

10. You call him insane who is mentally deranged. What will you call a win lo 
world which is spiritually deranged ? 

11. Individualism is a bye-product of Life; treat it as such. 

12. Hypocrisy grows underground. 



A Peep into the Illustrations. 

Sri Bharata in Meditation. 

^rl Kamachatidra went to the forest as an exile for fourteen years to keep 
the words of His father, given to His step-mother Kaikeyli who wanted the throne 
of Ayodhya to go to her own sou, Bharata. This, however, Bharata refused to 
accept. On the failure of his mission to bring back 6ri Ramachandra, Bharata 
installed on the throne of Ayodhya the pair of wooden sandals which Sri Rfim.i 
had given him as a token of His love and blessings. Bharata is seen rapt is 
thoughts of 6rl Rama and Sita while worshipping the sacred pair of sandals. Ttie 
artist also depict the divine forms of ^rl Rama and Sri Sita in their subtle state 
to have been brought before Bharata by the strength of his meditation. 



What will the ‘Sri Krishna Number’ Contain ? 

1. The “Sri Krsna Number” will contain articles showing: the Sfistric 
foundation of the conception of Aval at a, and the g^radation and varieties of 
Avataras for regulating: the universe. It will show that Sri Kisna is God 
Himself as declared by the Sastras. It will discuss the theories of Nitya and 
ApTakrta Ltla and will give a brief outline of the different Lilas of Lord 
Sri Krsna enacted on this eartli when He last appeared during the period of 
conjunction of the two broad cycles of Time, namely, the Yugas of Dwapara 
and Kali. Vraja-LVo and its significance will be discussed particularly with 
reference to the moot questions of Rasa-I:il7i and Sri Sri Radha-Tattva. 
Criticism of Sri Kr.sna-Tjla will be discussed, and an attempt will be made 
to throw light on debatable questions with a view to helping the modern 
man to realize the spiritual significance of all the Lilas of the Lord. 

2. The “Sri Krsna Number” will discuss the Lilas enacted by the 
Lord as a friend and protector of the Paiidavas during the period recorded 
in the Mahahharata. Sri Kvsna, the divine charioteer and preacher of the 

His Virat Swarhpa revealed before the Kauravas assembled in court, 
and again before Ajuna, on the eve of the great battle, the teachings of 
Karmayoy^a, Jhanayo^a and BhaJdiyo :a enunciated in the G'ltti, His Doctrine 
r){ Sanuyasa, His teachings to Uddhava and His last days at Dwaraka will 
all form the topics of discussion in this number. 

3. The “Sri Krsna Number” will d(‘scribc the condition of Bharata- 
v:ir.sa at the time of Sri Krsna and will discuss the various aspects of 
character revealed by the Lord as a statesman, as an ideal hero, as the 
ideal VoiO, as an ideal son, an ideal friend, and the ideal of men of action. 
It will contiin the opinions t»f great contemporaries like Bhisnia and 
Vidura about Sri Krsna, and discuss the historicity ami genealogy of the Lord. 

4. The “Sri Krsna Number” will throw light on the teachings of the 
different Achfiryas of the Kysna school of Vaishnavism and will particularly 
discuss the spiritual discipline or Siidliana-'l'attvii of the Vaisnavas. It will 
discuss the characteristics of a true Bhakta ( devotee ), the theories *)f Nlwia- 
Japa and Klrtana, the theory of the identity of Nania-Nami, worship of God 
through Form, worship of God through Niima-STidhaua. God-Realization 
through BhaktuSadhana, stages of BhaktuShdhana, Prt'mn-Bhakti—\i\i^ highest 
stage in BhaktuSadhana, Bhakti-Sadhana as Palichama Piirnsartha and other 
allied and cognate matters. It will be an invaluable guide to spiritual aspirants 
seeking the fruition of their lives through development of the faculties of 
Jnana ( Knowledge ) and Bhakti ( devotion ), the snmmum bonitm of human life. 

5. It will contain about a dozt'ii multi-coloured illustrations by 
distinguished artists of the Indian as well as the English school of art, 
portraying the various EilAs of Sri Kr$na. 

Price Rs. 2/8/- only ( 5 Sh. Foreign ) Annual subscription Rs. /4/8/- 
Foreign Rs. 6/10/- or 10 Shillings. 



Some Contributors to the "Sri Krishna Numberi^ 

Readers of the “Kalyana-Kalpataru” will be glad to learn that the 
following are some of the distinguished writers whose articles have either 
been received or are shortly expected:— 


His Holiness Jagadguru Sri 1108 Sri 
Sankaracharya of Govardhana 
Mutt. 

Pujya Malaviyaji Mahar.ij. 

Mahamahopndhyaya Dr. Ganganath 
Jha. 

Acharya A. B. Dhruva. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Gopr 
nath Kaviraj, Principal, Govt. 
Sanskrit College, Benares. 

Prof. Dr. H. V. Glasenapp, Koenigs- 
berg University ( Germany ). 

Sj. Basant Kumar Chatterji, Account- 
ant-General, Nagpur. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mtikerji, Lucknow 
University. 

Prof. Akshaya Kumar Banerji. 

Sj. Rasikmohan Vidyabhusana. 

Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B. A., Ph. 
D., Bar-at-Law, Principal, M. P. 
Cama Athornam Institute, An- 
dheri. 

Swami Asanganand, Sri Ramakrishna 
Mission, Ceylon. 

Swami Jagadiswaranand, Sri Rania- 
krishna Mission, Barisal. 


Sri Aurobindo. 


Srimat Swami Abhedanandji, Ph. D., 
President, Ramakrishna Society. 

Sj. Hirendra Nath Dutt, M. A., 
Vice-President, Theosophical 
Society. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. Pramatli- 
nath Tarkabhusana, Principal, 
Oriental College, Benares Hindu 
University. 

Sj. C. Y. Chintamani. 

Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastri. 

Principal P. Seshadri. 

Dr. P. K. Acharya, Allahabad Uni- 
versity. 

Prof. Amulyacharan Vidyabhusana. 

Sj. Sridhar Majumdar. 

Sj. Chintaharan Chakravarti. 


Swami Ashesanand, Sri Ramakrishna 
Mission, Mysore. 

Sj. S. N. Tadpatrikar, Bhandarkar 
Institute, Poona. 

Dr. Jadunath Sinha. 

Prof. M. S. Srinivasa Sarma. 

Sj. Hanumanprasad Poddar. 


Swami Sivanand Saraswati. 
Swami Shuddhanand Bharati. 
Sj. Jayadayal Goyandka. 


Through the contributions of these eminent writers the issue is 
expected to be a unique one so far as the study of the divine and enchant- 
ing personality of Sri Kr$pa is concerned. 

The Manager, 

The Kalyana-Kalpataru, Gorakhpur. ( INDIA ) 
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He who eeeth Me everywhere, and seeth everything in Me, 

Of him will I never lose hold, and he shall never lose hold of Me. 

— lifia.i'avadgltu VI- 30. 
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W I 

^ II 

That Bein^ is of the measure of man’s heart. He is 
the Inner soul ever seated deep in the heart of men. The 
Lord of thout^ht is realized by the heart and by the mind. 
They who know that Beiii[>: become Immortal. 

( S^Ahia^wataropanisad 111. 13 ) 


Si 




Significance and Value 

of 

Religious Consciousness. 


Though religion has been with 
man ever since the dawn of time, we 
have not yet fully understood its signifi- 
cance and value. I may take by way of 
illustration the peculiar and pungent 
dictum of William James that “there 
can be no doubt that, as a matter of fact, 
a religious life, exclusively pursued, 
does tend to make the person excep- 
tional and eccentric.” He says also that 
"religious genuises have often shown 
symptoms of nervous instability.” 
Genius has been often allied to madness, 
as in Dryden’s famous lines. But now 
religion is in equal peril. But this is due 
to sheer error. A right religious life is a 
consummation and a perfection of a life 
of inner health and holiness. I mean 
by health a perfect balance of the 
mental energies of man. Religion is 
the fruit of a good life, while morality is 
the root, and philosophy is the blossom, 
of such a life. 

What is the essence of religion ? It 
is the attitude of the soul to the Over- 
soul. The modern attempts to equate 
God with the Universe or with Hu- 
manity are as irrational as they are 
atheistical. I do not mean by this that 
we should regard God as a magnified 
non- natural man, or try to comprehend 
Him as a mere Unknowable. What I 
wish to affirm is hat there is an Infinite 
Supersensuous Transcendental Noume- 
nal Reality immanent in everything, yet 


By K. S. Ramaswami Sastri. 

transcending everything and guiding 
the universe of matter and soul which 
it has projected and allowed to evolve. 
Let us not now quarrel about God 
being Impersonal or Personal, about His 
having name and form or being without 
them. What I wish to say is that 
Religion affirms a Being who is not a 
mere idea or abstraction, but is the 
deepest reality of Being with whom we 
can enter into spiritual relations by 
purity and prayer, meditation and con- 
templation, devotion and adoration, 
and realization, and who can and will 
cancel our dateless entanglements in 
sin, suffering and sorrow and give us 
liberation and confer the bliss of beati- 
tude upon us. 

Plato says in a famous passage; "The 
true order of going is to use the beauties 
of the earth as steps along which one 
mounts upwards for the sake of that 
other Beauty, going from one to two and 
from two to all fair forms and from 
fair forms to fair actions and from 
fair actions to fair notions, until 
from fair notions he arrives at the 
notion of Absolute Beauty and at last 
knows what the essence of Beauty is 
( Jowett’s translation of Plato's Sym- 
posium, Volume I, page 527 ). This shows 
what our religious approach to reality 
should be. We should realize the 
inner essence of the life of nature anti 
comprehend the inner essence of the 
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reality of sottl life. By eliminating all 
fleeting and evanescent accidental 
sheaths of the innermost Reality, we 
arrive at the highest and sweetest and 
subtlest^ of realizations — the realization 
of God. 

Sometimes the search for such a 
reality brings on a haunting sense of 
the unreality of the seemingly solid 
things about us. James refers to the 
following observation of Madame 
Ackermann: “When I reflect on the fact 
that I have made my appearance by 
accident upon a globe itself whirled 
through space as the sport of the catas- 
trophes of the heavens, when I see 
myself surrounded by beings as ephem- 
eral and incomprehensible as I am 
myself, and all excitedly pursuing mere 
chimeras, I experience a strange feeling 
of being in a dream.” This is a some- 
what morbid feeling, though it is not so 
morbid as similar emotions born of ill- 
health or melancholia. But we have no 
right to attribute all such feelings to a 
bad digestion. We find in James the 
following fine description of a great 
realization by a clergyman:— 

“I remember the night, and almost 
the very spot on the hill-top, when and 
where my soul opened out, as it were, 
into the Infinite, and there was a rush- 
ing together of the two worlds, the inner 
and the outer. It was deep calling unto 
deep— the deep that my own struggle 
had opened up within being answered by 
the unfathomable deep without reaching 
beyond the stars. I stood alone with 
Him who made me, and all the beauty 
oi the world and love, and sorrow, and 
even temptation. I did not seek Him, 
but felt the unison of my spirit with His. 


The ordinary sense of things around me 
faded. For the moment nothini^ hut an 
ineffable joy and exaltation remained. It 
is impossible fully to describe the 
experience. It was like the cflect of 
some great orchestra wlien all the 
separate notes have melted into one 
swelling harmony that leaves the listen- 
er conscious of nothing save that his 
soul is being wafted upwards, and 
almost bursting with its own emotion. 
The perfect stillness of the night was 
thrilled by a more solemn silence. The 
darkness held a presence that was all 
the more felt because it was not seen. 
I could not have doubted that He was 
there any more than that I was. Indeed, 
I felt myself to he, if possible, the less real 
of the two. My highest faith in God and 
truest idea of Him were then born in Me. 
I have stood upon the Mount of vision 
since, and felt the Eternal round about 
me. But never since then has there come 
quite the same slirrini* of the heart. Thefi, 
if ever, 1 believe 1 stood face to face with 
God, and svas born anew of IJis spirit. 
There was, as I recall it, no sudden 
change of thought or belief, except that 
my early crude conception had, as it were, 
burst into flower. There was no destruc- 
tion of the old, but a rapid, wonderful 
unfolding. Since that time no discussion 
that I have heard of the proofs of God’s 
existence has been able to shake my 
faith. Having once felt the presence of 
God*s spirit, I have never lost it a,i:am 
for lon^. My most assuring evidence of 
His existence is deeply rooted in that 
hour of vision, in the memory of that 
supreme experience and in the convic- 
tion, gained from reading and reflection, 
that something the same has come to all 
who have found God. I am aware that 
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it may justly be called mystical. I am 
not enough acquainted with philosophy 
to defend it from that or any other 
charge. I feel that in writing of it I 
have overlaid it with words rather than 
put it clearly to your thought. But, 
such as it is, I have described it as 
carefully as I now am able to do.” ( The 
Varieties of Religious Experience, pages 
66-67 ) 

I have quoted this long passage 
because I wish to match it by a similar 
but even more poignant and perfect 
passage from Sr'imad E/nigavata, which 
is reproduced below:— 

“Thus being refreshed, I sat under 
a big banyan tree. I had heard ( from 
the Rsis ) that the Great Soul resides in 
the heart. In that loneliness of the 
forest— in its serene silence— I began to 
meditate upon the Lord with the help 
of my concentration. 

“As I meditated upon the lotus-like 
feet of the Lord with deep concentration 
and devotion, my eyes became full of 
tears due to the intense longing for His 
vision. In the course of my meditation — 
too merciful towards His devotees as 
Narayana is—He slowly flashed on my 
soul. Thereupon due to the indescriba- 
ble joy that 1 felt at that time the hairs 
on my body stood on their ends. Due to 
the unspeakable happiness and joy I 
was then merged in, I had no feeling of 
my separate existence from the Great 
Soul I was meditating upon. But that 
indescribable and ever craved for image 
of the Lord, capable of removing all 
miseries, did not stay for long. With 
the fading away of the joyful image, my 
soul became again perturbed. I rose from 
my seat in anxiety and again tried my 


best to concentrate my mind in order to 
have another glimpse of that image. 
But alas ! even with the best of my 
attempts, like a blind man straining his 
eyes, I did not see the image any more. 
I was very much pained by the agony of 
the baffled enjoyment.” 

James refers also to another similar 
experience at page 68 of his famous 
book: “When all at once I experienced 
a feeling of being raised above myself, I 

felt the prc.sencc of God Then, slowly, 

the ecstasy left my heart; that is, I felt 
that God had withdrawn the communion 
which He had granted, and I was able 
to walk on, but very slowly, so strongly 
was I still possessed by the interior 

emotion I think it well to add that 

in this ecstasy of mine God had neither 
form, colour, odour, nor taste; moreover, 
that the feeling of His presence was 
accompanied with no determinate 
localization. It was rather as if my 
personality had been transformed by the 
presence of a spiritual spirit. But the 
more I seek words to express this inti- 
mate intercourse, the more I feel the 
impossibility of describing the thing by 
any of our usual images. At bottom the 
e.xpression most apt to render what I 
felt is this: God was present, though 
invisible; He fell under no one of my 
senses, yet my consciousness perceived 
Him.” I may also refer to the following 
description of a great religious experi- 
ence in Tennyson’s The Ancient Sage: 

''For more than once when / 

Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of 

myselff 

The mortal limits of the Self ^ore 

loosed, 
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And past into the Nameless, as a 

cloud 

Melts into Heaven, 1 touch'd my 
limbs, the limbs 
W^re strange, not mine,— and yet 
no shade of doubt. 
But utter clearness, and through 
loss of Self 

The gain of such large life as 
match'd with ours 
Were Sun to spark-— iinshadowable 
in words. 

Themselves but shadows of a shadow- 

world," 

The next important element in the 
religfious consciousness is the sense of 
the immortality of the soul. Science 
may feel hesitancy about believing: 
such a truth and may even deny it. 
But philosophical analysis and logical 
reasoning will inevitably lead to the 
realization of that truth. The voice 
of religion has never felt any the 
slightest hesitancy in that matter and 
has always announced that the soul 
is immortal and is neither born nor 
dies like the body, and that bodies 
come and bodies go, but the soul goes 
on for ever. 

Thus the first and most important 
clement in the religious consciousness is 
a deep and overwhelming sense of God 
being the ultimate spiritual Reality and 
the deepest fact of our consciousness, 
and the second important element is the 
sense of the immortality of the soul. The 
third important element is the element 
of exalted Bliss which is always kindled 
by the religious experience. I have 
referred above to Sri Narada’s experi- 
ence of Ananda ( ). C. Hitty, 
who is quoted by James, says: “The near 


presence of God’s spirit may be experi- 
enced in its reality— indeed only experi- 
enced. And the mark by which the 
spirit’s existence and nearness are made 
irrefutably clear to those who have ever 
had the experience is the utterly imeom- 
parable feeling of happiness which is 
connected with the nearness, and which 
is therefore not only a possible and alto- 
gether proper feeling for us to have here 
below, but is the best and most indis- 
pensable proof of God’s reality. No 
other proof is equally convincing, and 
therefore happiness is the point from 
which every efficacious new theology 
should start.*' Judged by this test, the 
Vedanta is supreme. It has always 
consistently affirmed that Brahma is 
Bliss ( Sachchidhnanda ). 

I im ^ b: i 
I 

This does not, of course, imply that 
we negate sin or suffering or sorrow. 
These are of the limited mind and are 
born of ignorance. The pessimistic 
attitudes of religion are due to a 
sense of sin, suffering and sorrow. The 
Christian doctrine of sin, the Muslim 
doctrine of Kismat and Hindu doctrine of 
Karma refer to the attitude of the mind 
and not to the real nature of the soul. 
Whatever we may say or do, death 
cancels life and all our labour seems to 
be vain. Physical ill-health is suffering, 
mental ill-health is sorrow, and moral 
ill-health is sin. All these abound 
in life. But the description vanitas 
vanitatum cannot apply to the soul. 
The highest religions are religions of 
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liberation, which teach us how “man 
must die to an unreal life before he can 
be born into the real life.” This second 
birth or regeneration in grace is the glory 
of religion, and it leads to the realization 
of the native and inalienable bliss of the 
soul. 

The above arc the vital elements of 
the religious consciousness, viz. the 
reality of the Ktei nal and Infinite God- 
head, the immortality of the soul, and 
the realization of Bliss. In other 
respects, which are credal and doctrinal, 
the religions difter. They do not agree 
as to whether God has name and form 
or has no name and form, whether 
God is the Impersonal Absolute or a 
personal Being, whether He is immanent 
or transcendent or both, whether 
the universe is created or evolved, 
whether God is the material cause 
and the efficient cause of the universe 
or only its efficient cause, whether the 
universe is an independent reality or a 
dependent reality, or a phenomenal 
reality or an illusion, whether the soul 
is one with God or is a mode of God’s 
being, or is separate from God, whether 
there is a unity of souls or a plurality of 
souls, whether the soul is atomic or 
infinite in its nature, and whether 
beatitude is an absence of pain or a 
state of positive bliss. 

There are certain important marks 
and characteristics of the religious life, 
which, though they are not of the nature 
and essence of the religious conscious- 
ness, are of great value either as means 
( S^dhanas ) or as concomitants present 
during the state of spiritual realization. 
The first is a deep faith in, and love of, 
morality and a joyful pursuit of the 


ethical life. Faith, hope, charity, 
humility and love of others, philan- 
thropy, purity, saintliness, and a 
host of other virtues are dear to the 
religious consciousness. The ^ Indian 
thinkers say that by Karmayoga ( the 
ethical life ) alone the necessary purity 
of mind ( ChittaUiddhi), which alone 
can fit us to behold God, can be attained. 
A life of asceticism and renunciation is 
not repugnant or repulsive to the religi- 
ous consciousness, but seems to it be 
natural and beautiful. It does not scorn 
life, but uses life gladly to reach the 
Superlife. 

The second characteristic is an 
abiding devotion to God. Indian phi- 
losophy calls it Bhakltyof^a. It includes 
prayer, faith, love, intense longing, and 
grief at separation. It is of the nature 
of a steady flow of concentrated 
affection towards the Eternal Beauty 
and the PUernal Love and the Eternal 
Grace. 

The third characteristic is spiritual 
vision born of contemplation and 
meditation. You may call it mysticism 
or not as you like. It is the fruit of the 
highest saintliness. It is sure of the 
certitude of God and His grace towards 
us. It is full of measureless self-surrend- 
er to God. It has the rapture of ecstasy 
and the elation of liberation. It finds 
a pleasure in a renunciation of the 
entrancements of the senses. It pulsates 
with a new and infinite tenderness for 
all. It is a glow with the white light 
of purity. To it the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man is a fact and 
not a theory or a doctrine. To it Ahtma 
comes as a natural grace and possession- 
Samesiglitedness, equanimity and 
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equilibrium are its special excellences. 
All these traits are due to the practice of 
which leads to the mood of mystic 
realization. It is absurd to call Vo.sra 
mere self-hypnotism. It is futile and 
foolish to try to kindle the mystical 
mood by sheer riot of emotion or even 
])y ansesthetics. The mood must come 
as the fruit of purity of life and Yogic 
discipline of the mind. Karl Kellner, 
who is quoted by James, says in his 
work on Vo^^a: “It makes of its true 
disciples good, healthy and happy men... 
Through the mastery which the Fog! 
obtains over his thoughts and his body, 
he grows into a ‘character*. By the 
subjection of his impulses and propensi- 
ties to his will, and the fixing of the 
litter upon the ideal of goodness, he 
becomes a personality hard to be influ- 
enced by others, and thus almost the 
opposite of what we usually imagine a 
‘medium’ so-called, or ‘psychic subject to 
be.” The yogic vision of God is an 
immediate certitude and an end in itself. 
James says well in his valuable book, 
Varieties of R€li:, ions Experiences: 
“This overcoming of all the usual barriers 
between the individual and the Absolute 
is the great mystic achievement. In 
mystic states we both become one with 
the Absolute and we become aware of 
our oneness. This is the everlasting and 
triumphant mystical tradition, hardly 
altered by differences of clime or creed.” 
Dean Inge says: “It will be found that 
men of pre-eminent saintliness agree 
very closely in what they tell us. They 
toll us that they have arrived at an 
unshakable conviction, not based on 
inference but on immediate experience; 
that God is a spirit with whom the 
human spirit can hold intercourse; that 


in Him meet all that they can imagine of 
goodness, truth and beauty; that they 
can see His footprints everywhere 
in Nature, and feel His presence 
within them as the vi*ry life of their life, 
so that in proportion as they come to 
themselves they come to Him. They 
tell us what separates ns from Him and 
from happiness is, lir.U, self-seeking 
in all its forms, and, secondly, sensuality 
in all its forms; that liies * .ire the ways 
of darkness and death, which hid(^ from 
us the face of God; while the path of the 
just is like a shining light, which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” 

Another characteristic is the 
resultant of purity, devotion and medita- 
tion. It is the discernment and 
realization of reality, fn Indian philos- 
ophy it is called Jhanayoga. It is this 
illuminated reason which harmonizes the 
path of works and the path of devotion 
and the path of meditation and which 
realizes the ultimate Reality in ineffable 
and infinite bliss. It realizes the om- 
niscience and omnipotence and om- 
nipresence of God. When it dawns up- 
on us, all our cgois'ic limitations vanish. 
A sense of certitude becomes our inali- 
enable possession. We transcend the 
limitation of Name and Form. Wc rise 
to the infinite, eternal and Supreme 
bliss of Akhanda Sachchidfinanda 
Sak^iitka ra. 

The religious sense kindles in us a 
feeling of conversion, of the birth of a 
higher and longer self in us, of an 
unaccustomed feeling of sanctification 
and of ecstasy. A feeling of spiritual 
regeneration is born within us and 
becomes a deep and abiding fact of 
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consciousness. Self-surrender to God 
leads to the self-realization of the soul. 
In fact, the one becomes the other, nay, 
is the other. The eye of faith completes 
the vision of the eye of reason, and 
intuition sublimates ratiocination. By 
the religious sense alone is our ego lifted 
to a state of new significance and exal- 
tation. We emerge into a higher plane 
of being which we somehow feel to be 
more of our true nature than our ordi- 
nary normal selfish pleasure-seeking 
egoistic personality. At the same time 
such new inner bliss goes hand in hand 
with a new and intcnser love of nature 
and of man, for faith without work is 
dead. The religious state is not an 
enemy of the intellectual, aesthetic, 
ethical and social states, but is the 
sublimation of them all. It has been 
well said:— 

**For only hy unlearning, JVisdom 

comes, 

And climbing backward to diviner 

youth; 

What the world teaches profits to 
the world. 

What the soul teaches profits to the 

soul. 

Which then stands erect with God- 
ward face. 

When she lets fall her pack of 
withered facts. 

The gleanings of the outward eye 

and ear. 

And looks and listens with her finer 

sense; 

Nor truth nor Knowledge cometh 
from without** 
It is a mistake to suppose that the 
concept of God is emptied of its glory 
by introducing the concept of Personality. 
Itiseqttiilly a mistake to suppose that 
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the concept is emptied of its sweetness 
by introducing the concept of imper- 
sonality. Samuel Butler says in his 
famous Erewhon that “people would no 
more cease to love God on ceasin^^ 
to believe His objective pe^-sonality 
than they had ceased to love justice on 
discovering that she was not really per- 
sonal.** In the intimacy of realization 
in either aspect the uttermost bliss is 
felt. But in the cloud of discussion about 
both aspects, our experience of divine 
gets clouded as well. Butler says: “I 
have since met with many very godly 
people who have had a great knowledge 
of divinity, but no sense of the divine; 
and again, I have seen a radiance upon 
the face of those who were worshipping 1 
the divine either in art or in nature— in 
picture or statue— in field or cloud or i 
sea — in man, woman or child — which I 
have never seen kindled by any talking 
about the nature and attributes of God. 
Mention but the word divinity, and our 
sense of divine is clouded.’* 

One of the vital self-expressions of 
the religious consciousness is prayer. 
Prayer is becoming a lessening force in 
life in modern times. But is this right 
or reasonable ? Science has no doubt 
banished the idea of arbitrariness in , 
nature and has shown to us the reign of 
Law. But has this fact led, can it lead, 
to the rejection of prayer ? It may lead, 
and it has led here and there, to the j 
purification and upliftment of prayer. | 
Prayer should not be a petition to God 
to cancel or even suspend His laws. 
Nor should it be a substitute for the 
rather distasteful discipline of duty. It j 
should rise from request to Duty, from ^ 
Duty to Devotion, and from Devotion i 
to Self-Realization in union. 
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As the petition element in prayer 
^rows less and less, the clement of pure 
devotion in it will grow more and more. 
Such pure devotion will take various 
forms. It will take any one or more 
or all of the nine well-known forms 
described in the famous stanza in the 
Bhagavatar, 

3?^ ii 

It will be full of gratitude for the 
gift of the body and the senses and the 
mind, as to us these are the God-given 
means of spiritual realization. It will 
be full of wonder and awe towards His 
majesty, and of love and affection 
towards His accessibility and grace. 
Nothing will seem to it more hateful 
than forgetting Him. Nothing will seem 
to it more lovable than loving Him. 

The truth is that prayer in its essence 
is life in the blissful presence of God 
and joy in communion with Him. We 
have lost the habit of prayer and hence 
merely theorize about it. Modern mate- 
rialism and agnosticism and, even more 
than these, our keen love of sense- 
pleasures and our endless desires and 
engrossing worldliness have dulled the 
edge of our spiritual sense. Kven those 
modern men who have a sense of unseen 
values have a tendency to rationalize the 
religious life and to refuse to emotionalize 
it or transcendentalize it. They have no 
sense of awe or affection, no feeling of 
something sublime and supreme. In 
other quarters there is a tendency to 
reduce religion to humanitarianism and 
equate love of God with service of Man. 
I do not mean to say that reason or 
social service has no place in the 

2 


life of the spirit. But they form only 
the outer court and not the inner 
' shrine. 

It is by prayer rightly understood 
and practised that we begin to under- 
stand the beauty of the universe and of 
Humanity. The world has a new 
meaning when we realize that the sun 
and the moon shine with a borrowed 
radiance and that the beauty of the 
earth is a manifestation of an inner 
spiritual splendour. Human loveliness 
takes on a now sweetness and signifi- 
cance when it is realized to be a ray from 
the Supreme Effulgence. This new 
realization of Beauty is the result of 
prayer and the cause of intensive prayer. 
This is the passage of prayer through 
the gate of Beauty. 

The mind disciplined by such prayer 
rises to the next realization, e., the 
passage of prayer through the gate of 
Love. The spirit of adoration becomes 
blended with the spirit of affection. By 
affection we are led to at-one-ment. It 
is a characteristic of the higher forms of 
prayer that they lead to communion. 
Prayer begun as a conscious search 
becomes as a spontaneous delight. It 
begins as a voluntary repetition of the 
names of God, but it soon becomes a 
glad merger of the soul and the Over- 
soul in Love. We begin with prayer for 
food, for success, for happiness. Our 
prayers then have a higher range. We 
pray for forgiveness, for redemption 
from sin, for uplift, for guidance. 
Eventually we reach the stage of 
undemanding, unbargaining, unlimited, 
uncontrollable love. Language is felt to 
be a hindrance and love brings a rapture 
which language cannot bring. Symbols 
are put by, as sweetness is all. 
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This stage of prayer is a prelude to 
the next stage, viz. the passage of 
prayer through the gate of Thought. 
When affection for God becomes not a 
rare and radiant visitor but a perpetual 
presence, we reach the stage of medita- 
tion and contemplation. Thus prayer 
rises from discipline to delight and from 
delight to illumination and from illumi- 
nation to oneness with the Supreme. 

More things are wrought hy prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Where- 
fore, let thy voice 
J^ise like a fountain for me night 

and day. 


For what are men hetter than shtei 

or goai^ 

That nourish a blind life within 
the brain. 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands 
of prayer 

Both for themselves and those 70 ho 
call them friend. 
For so the whole round earth is 
every 7 oay 

Bound hy gold chains about the feel 

of God:' 

It is after passing through the gate 
of Thought that prayer reaches tlie 
innermost shrine of Illumination. 


One who remembers Me without cessation and is constant and faithful in 
the practice of Devotion easily leaps over the three Ounas— Rajas and 
,and attains Brahma, 

—Bhagavan Sri Kr^na. 

That which is great ( infinite ) is truly { the repository of ) happiness; happi- 
ness does not lie in ( possession of ) limited or finite things. In infinity is Bliss; it 
is the infinity that should be known. 

— Upani\ad. 

One whose mind is entirely at peace, who is free from sin, in whom the 
impulse of Rajas is pacified, such a Vogl living in union with Brahma attains the 
highest form of happiness. 

— Giiit. 

One who is given to the remembrance of the lotus feet of Sri Bhagavan 
cannot leave the practice, because the taste of supernatural joy that he enjoys 
through it cannot be found anywhere else. 

—Ihvar^i Nurada. 

The supreme joy that one finds in the practice of devotion to Paranmhna 
can never be found in any condition of life in this world, or in any other action. 

--Bhakta Prahiada. 



Conflagration in Khandava. 

( A story from the Mahahharata , ) 


Thk lyre, the flute and various 
musical instruments were beinj^sounded. 
Sonj?s sung by women mixed with tlie 
musical notes. Women were dancing 
gaily attired. Various kinds of food and 
drink were ready. It was summer. The 
heat was very trying in Indraprastha. 
Arjuna said,“Ki;siia dear, come, we shall 
go to the bank of the Jamuna with our 
friends for enjoyment and shall return 
in the evening." So Sri Ki-sna has conic 
with Arjuna. After enjoying the scene 
for a while, Sri Krsna and Arjuna retired 
to a secluded spot and began to talk. 
At this time the god of fire came in the 
form of a Brahman and said that he 
wanted to burn the forest of Khandava 
and eat all beings inside the forest and 
that he wanted the help of Sri Krsna 
.md Arjuna. Sri Kr.sna and Arjuna 
agreed to help him. 

The scene changes. Where is the 
music and where are the dancing 
women? A devastating fire is burning in 
the forest. The fire is burning furiously 
and spreading out thousands of terrible 
tongues. Indra (the Lord of gods) and the 
other gods began to pour water in order 
to quench the fire. But the water was 
kept back by the shafts of Arjuna. The 
gods fought with Sri Kr§iia and Arjuna, 
but were defeated. Demons, man-eating 
savages, serpents, birds, tigers, Hons, 
elephants were all burnt to death. Those 
who tried to escape were killed by the 
arrows of Sri Ki'^na and Arjuna and 
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thrown into the burning fire. Among 
the flying beasts those that were less 
than one year old were killed by Sri 
Kispa Himself with His disc. Por 15 
days the conflagration lasted. The only 
beings who escaped were ( 1 ) Taksaka, 
the king of serpents, ( 2 ) Taksaka’s son, 
Aswasena, ( 3 ) Maya Daiiava and ( 4 ) 
four youngs of a bird. 

Taksaka was then on a visit to 
Kuruk§etra and thus escaped. Aswasena 
tried his best to escape, but did not 
succeed. At last Asvvasena*s mother came 
forward to save the life of her son. The 
head and tail of thisfamale serpent were 
burnt. Arjuna cut her to pieces. Indra 
caused a very great downpour in order 
to save the life of his friend’s son. For a 
moment Arjuna was confounded. At this 
juncture Aswasena made good his escape. 

Janamejaya asked, “How did the 
four youngs of the bird escape?" Vaisam- 
payana began to say: 

The sage Mandapala had spent his 
life in the study of the Vedas and in 
austerities. Notwithstanding all this 
when he did not get the fruit of 
his austerities after his death, he asked 
the gods, “Why am I being deprived of 
the fruits of my austerities ?'* The gods 
said, “As soon as a man is born he gets 
three debts; the debt to the gods, the debt 
to the IJsis and the debt to the Pitrs. By 
performing .sacrifices, one can repay the 
debt to the gods. By performing aus- 
terities and studying the scriptures one 
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repays the debt to the sages. By 
marrying and procreating sons one repays 
the debt to the Pitrs. You have repaid 
the debt to the gods and the sages, but 
the debt to the Pitrs has not been repaid 
by you. This is why you are not getting 
the fruit of your austerities.” The sage 
Mandapala, in order to get many sons in 
a short time, was born as a SArangaka 
( a bird ). He created four sons in the 
womb of a she-bird known by the name 
of Jarita. Then Mandapala went to 
another she-bird, Eatika, for creating 
more sons. Meanwhile the fire broke 
out in the forest. Mandapala pleased 
the god of fire by singing sacred hymns. 
The god asked, “What boon will you 
take ?” Mandapala did not ask for 
delivery from the fire; he would get a 
beautiful divine body as soon as he 
gave up the body of the bird,— why 
should he fear death ? He said, “O god, 
please save my four sons. Seeing the 
fire advancing, Jarita began to weep 
with her four youngs. They had not 
yet developed their wings, and their 
feet were so weak that they could not 
also run away. She was at a loss what 
to do. The young ones told the mother, 
“Mother, why should you lose your life 
for our sake ? Save your own life by 
flying away. Let us meet our fate.” 
Jarita did not agree at first, but on the 
insistence of her sons she ultimately 
agreed. Then the fire advanced in its 
terrible form. The sons of Mandapala 
began to sing hymns in praise of Fire 
and asked for protection from him. Fire 
was pleased and asked, “What boon 
will you take?” The young ones replied, 
“These cats molest us frequently. Please 
burn them and save us from trouble.” 
Due to the grace of Fire, not only 
the young ones* lives were saved but 
they also escaped from molestation 
caused by the enemy. 


We learn the following lessons from 
the story of the conflagration of 
Khandava. Whatever happens in the 
world happens because such is the desire 
of God. He is present everywhere, —in 
the hilarity of festivities as well as in 
earthquakes, floods, conflagrations and 
other terrible visitations causing loss of 
human lives. Not only is He present 
everywhere but He is causing every 
event to happen. When beings die in 
natural calamities, it is He who causes 
their destruction in the form of terrible 
fate. In the Bhagavad^lta He has said; — 

“I take the form of the terrible Kiila 
in order to kill living beings.” 

We also learn that gods like Indra and 
Varuna cannot do anything against the 
will of the Supreme God. The four 
helpless young ones escaped from a catas- 
trophe from which powerful animals like 
the lion and the tiger were unable to 
escape. This is because the young ones 
took refuge in the god of fire in whose 
form the Supreme God was causing the 
destruction of the forest. Again, death is 
not always a cause for sorrow, — witness 
tiie case of the sage Mandapala. His 
happiness in heaven began after his 
death in the fire. Demons and other 
evil spirits were killed by the fire. 
Ferocious beasts like the lion and the 
tiger were killed. It is true that many 
innocent lives were also lost, but they 
probably got better lives after death. 
The god of fire recovered his health, 
which caused a much greater happiness 
to the totality of living beings. It is 
not possible to understand exactly how 
the conflagration of Khandava restored 
the god of fire to his health. There are 
many things in heaven and earth which 
are not dreamt of in the philosophy of 
common sense. 



Some Questions bearing on the Gita. 


A itiend has sent some questions, 
which are reproduced below in a 
corrected form:— 

( 1 ) Lord Sri Krsiia is the fullest 
manifestation of Brahma; the scriptures 
tell us that ‘Krsna is Rhagavan Himself* 
( ). Now, He beinjj 
the ParamFr/mif t the very embodiment 
of Knowledg-e, why should He find it 
necessary to extract the milk of 
the knowlcdg:c of Reality from the 
IJpanisads. Why did He take recourse 
16 them at all ? 

( 2 ) Was Arjuna deficient in rever- 
ence compared to the present-day 
admirers of the G7ta ? If he was not 
deficient, why did the I,ord quote 
the. authority of the scriptures in support 
of His teachings, and why in the end it 
became necessary to show him His 
Universal Korin ? 

( 3 ) Arjuna had acquired tlie know- 
ledge of the GVtli and yet why did he 
later approach the Lord to say, “Lord, 
whatever you told me on the battle-field 
in a friendly waj^ I have forgotten*' ? 
Does this mean that Arjuna missed the 
Knowledge he had once received ? 

( 4 ) In reply to the above. Lord 
Sri Ki'sna said, “0 Dhananjaya, at the 
time I- communicated that Knowledge 
to you I was attached to Self through 
y'o£:a; I am therefore unable now to 
repeat that instruction to you.’* Are we 
to understand from this that even the 
omniscient Lord became self-forgetful, 
‘'^nd hence expressed inability to repeat 
that instruction? Again, what is the 
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meaning of His being attached to Self 
through Voj^a ? 

( 3 ) If we admit that the Lord failed 
to repeat the teachings of the G'/Pi to 
Arjuna, then how was it possible for 
Vedavyasa to record them after several 
days ? 

( ) If the G7f(i records the very 
words that proceeded from the sacred 
lips of Lord Sn Krsna, then what is the 
meaning of the following words of Sri 
Vyasadeva addressed to SrT Oanesa ?— 

ITTOF ^ II 

( MaliFibharafa, Adtparva, 1. 77 ) 

“O (lanapati ! be thou the writer to 
my dictation of this Mahahharaia,^\\\Q\\ 
now exists as a conception in my mind, 
to which I want to give expression.” 
G'lla is a part of the Mahabharafa. 
Does it mean this was also a creation 
of the mind of Vyasadeva and all the 
verses were, in fact, composed by him ? 

Answers to these questions are 
serially as given below:— 

( 1 ) The Upanisads, forming as they 
do a part of the Vedas, which are like 
the breath of nostrils of Sri Bhagavan, 
arc regarded as containing the teachings 
of the eternal truth by Sri Rhagavaii 
Himself. There is no question of taking 
shelter under them; the Lord must 
have used them in order to enhance 
their glory in this world. Moreover, the 
language of the Upani.sads and their 
method of treatment being abstruse and 
somewhat complicated, the majority of 
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people are unable to follow them. Hence 
for the good of the world the I^ord has 
squeezed the nectar and condensed the 
essence of the Upanisads in the form of 
the Glia. In reality, the Upanisads and 
the Glia leach one and the same thiiij?. 

( 2 ) There can be no comparison 
between Arjuna and men of the present 
aifc. Arjuna was a favourite devotee 
endowed with great reverence and 
supreme faith. The Lord Himself has 
acknowledged through His own lips: — 

Jr 

( Glia IV. 3 ) 
( Glia XVIII. 64) 

‘femsfe Jr’ 

( Glia XVIII. 65) 

“Thou art My devotee, friend, dearly 
beloved and dear,’* etc. It was the 
unalloyed love of this dear friend Arjuna 
that led the Lord to become his con- 
stant companion, or even to accept the 
role of a charioteer to him. The invoca- 
tion of the present-day devotees docs 
not induce the Lord to be present even 
at their worship. Therefore, it would 
be an error to imagine that Arjuna was 
deficient in reverence. That the Lord 
quoted the authority of the Vedas was to 
enhance the utility and respect of the 
Vedas in popular estimation ! As 
regards manifestation of the Universal 
Form, Arjuna’s faith and reverence were 
the prime cause of it. The proof of that 
faith is amply found in all that Arjuna 
said in the Tenth Chapter of the Glia, 
He said:— 

m TOi I 


qfJii I 

mNRJRTfWR c# I 

>ijTtIT^5T II 

{ GUa X. 12,’ H, 15 ) 

“Thou art Supreme Brahma, the 
Supreme Abode and the Supreme 
Purifier, the Eternal Self-luminous 
Piirusay the Prime Deity, Birthless and 
All-pervading. O Kesava, all this that 
Thou sayest to me, I regard as true. O 
Lord, neither the gods nor the demons 
know Thee manifested through Thy 
J.lla ( Sport ). O Creator of beings, O 
Lord of beings, God of gods, the Lord ol‘ 
the universe, O the Supreme Pnntsa,- 
Thou Thyself alone by Thyself knowest 
Thyself.” 

Through these expressions Arjuna’s 
feeling of reverence seems to be boiling 
over. Knowing as he did, and express- 
ing, the glory of the Lord in these terras, 
Arjuna ( in the 1 1th Chapter ). makes the 
prayer— “Lord, you are verily what You 
have described Yourself to be ( in the 
10th Chapter ); nevertheless, O Supreme 
Purusay I desire directly to sec Thy 
Form infused with Knowledge, glory, 
power, strength, vigour and splendour— 
wn\ Arjuna had supreme faith 
in the Lord; he knew, and believed in, 
the glory of the Lord. It is therefore 
that he craves for a direct vision of the 
divine Universal Form. It is the wont 
of the Lord to satisfy the desire of His 
devotees, hence He blessed Arjuna with 
that vision. Faith was the cause of 
that divine manifestation, not that the 
Form was revealed to strengthen 
Arjuna’s faith. The Lord Himself said, 
“I cannot reveal this Form except to 
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such devotees as are sing:le-minded in 
their devotion. Neither by ( studyinj? ) 
the Vedas, nor by sacrifices, nor by 
sfifts, not by austere penance, can this 
Porm be seen.'* This clearly proves that 
Arjuna * was supremely devout and 
single-minded, and was a devotee oi the 
first order. The Lord has explained 
single-minded devotion and its spiritual 
consequence in the following terms: — 

fMf?: ^ " 

( Gita XI. 5.5 ) 

“O Arjuna, he who, knowing every- 
•ling as belonging to Me, performs 
icrifices, charities, austerities and other 
uties for Me alone, who has Me for his 
goal, that is, knowing Me to be the 
supreme refuge and goal is intent on 
attaining Me; who is devoted to Me, 
that is, who is constantly engaged in 
hearing and chanting My Name, reflect- 
ing on My virtues, meditating on My 
glory, and studying and discoursing on 
My secret; who is free from attachment, 
that is, has no attraction for wife, children 
or worldly riches; who bears enmity 
towards no creature; such a person of 
single-minded devotion reaches Me.” 

( 3 ) Imagining that, so far as he 
was concerned, the practice of disinter- 
isted action and devotion in the form of 
taking refuge in the Lord was the main 
theme of the Gltiu Arjuna kept the same 
particularly in mind. He held it to be the 
‘proEoundest’ part of the teaching, as 
mentioned by the Lord Himself. He 
^id not pay much attention to the 
Knowledge aspect, considering that to 
be subsidiary to self-surrendering devo- 
tion. In the present connection also he 


does not ask for elucidation of that 
‘profoundest* part of the teaching, viz, 
the question of Self-surrender, because 
that Knowledge mixed with Bhakti he 
remembered perfectly well. It is there- 
fore that the Lord said in reply that 
in the course of His preaching the 
GVa He conveyed to Arjuna the ‘secret* 
eternal Knowledge: — 

( Mahahha rata, A hvamedha-parvoKS 1 . ‘)) 

The use of the word ‘secret’ ( ^ ) in 
this connection also proves the same 
thing. After administering this admoni- 
tion, whatever was conveyed by the 
Lord to Arjuna, unlike the Gita, was 
altogether free from any reference either 
to disinterested action or to the question 
of self-surrender to the Lord. He dealt 
with the Knowledge aspect alone, which 
had escaped the memory of Arjuna. 

( 4 ) The inability expressed by the 
Lord did not mean that it was not possi- 
ble for Him to repeat the discourse on 
that Knowledge, or that He had forgot- 
ten it. It is altogether unjustifiable to 
entertain any such idea in connection 
with the Lord, who embodies in Himself 
Sat, Chit and . \nanda ( Truth, Know- 
ledge and Bliss ). The intention of the 
Lord when He expressed the inability 
was to enhance the glory of Jlnxnayoi^a, 
The teacher admonishes the disciple 
thus— -“The knowledge that I imparted 
to you was of a very high order, and you 
did not care to retain it. The instruc- 
tion on the Knowledge of Self should 
not be treated as a light-hearted talk 
which could be repeated at pleasure.’* 
In the same way, by ‘inability* the Lord 
meant that a discourse on such a pro- 
found subject could not be repeated to a 
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person who was so careless. When Rsis 
like Uddalaka, Dadluchi, Satyakaina and 
others spoke on Urahmavidya ( Know- 
ledge of Brahma ), it is held that they 
spoke only once. The knowledge of 
Brahma is such that to a qualified 
person it has to be imparted only once, 
and there arises no need to repeat the 
instruction. The Lord, therefore, 
addressing Arjuna, said— “The instruc- 
tion on Brahfuavidya you have forgotten; 
that was a great mistake on your part** 
But noticing the intensity of Arjuna's 
desire, He repeated the instruction to 
him. Had He forgotten all about it, how 
could He repeat the instruction ? The 
implication of the word ( being 

attached in ) is--'“at that time I 
conveyed that Knowledge to you with 
My whole mind and heart concentrated 
on it.*’ This meant a sort of admonition 
to Arjuna, and telling him in efi’ect— “I 
cannot so often concentrate on it and 
repeat the instruction to you; I am not 
so free of other engagements that I 
should make it a function to repeat the 
instruction to you so that you may 
conveniently forget it as soon as it is 
repeated. This is not desirable for a 
man of your position, inasmuch as it 
means an insult to Brahmavtdya ( Know- 
ledge of Brahma ) itself.” The incident 
was made only an occasion for teaching 
us all that instruction on Brahtnavtdya 
should be received with the mind con- 
centrated on it, and the instructor 
should impart it to a qualified person 
alone, who can assimilate it as soon as 
it is received. 

Although Arjuna was not (|ualified 
for BrahmavidyFi and was meant for the 
practice of disinterested action and self- 
surrender, and that was why the 
‘profoundest* teaching of self-surrender 
was imparted to him as the final word 
of the Gltfu yet it was but proper 
for the Lord to admonish him for having 
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so conveniently forgotten His valuable 
teaching. One who has surrendered 
himself should never forget the instruc- 
tions of his object of adoration. From 
this incident it should not be concluded 
that Knowledge represented a higher 
stage of realization, and that the practice 
of disinterested action or self-surrender- 
ing devotion represented a lower stage. 
The goal of the two being the same, 
either of them cannot be called higher 
or lower. Arjuna was a man of action 
and a devotee, hence that was the path 
suitable for him. 

( ^ ) That it was possible for the Lord 
to repeat His instruction, must have 
been made clear by what has been said 
above. RhagavAn 6ri Vyasa was a 
great Yoifi; he learnt everything ihrougli 
the power of Vog^a, and conveyed the 
same to us. This was in no way 
surprising for one through whose power 
of Voira Sanjaya was enabled to acquire 
the gift of transcendental vision. 

( ) Sri Vyrisadeva*s intention here 
is to convey that there are portions 
in his work where the original words 
have been retained as they were, while 
there are other portions which represent 
materials gathered and arranged by 
him. In ])ortions containing the in- 
structions of the Lord to Arjuna, many ut 
the verses have been bodily reproduced; 
in some places the prose has been 
rendered into verse, and the connecting 
link has been supplied by introducing 
some historical facts. Portions contain- 
ing description of the conditions of 
Duryodhana, Sanjaya, Arjuna, or Dhrta- 
rastra areVyasadeva’s own composition. 
It should not be concluded from this 
that the entire thing was a fiction 
coming out of the fertile imagination of 
Vyasa. For the fact is that Sri Vyasa- 
deva has recorded the correct history, 
knowing the entire facts through tli 
power of Vo}:a. 



Unto Bliss. 

Disinterested service for spiritual growth. 


Knowing that to render service to 
another is the best of virtues, serve all 
according to their respective needs with 
your body, heart and monetary re- 
sources; but never allow pride to possess 
your heart on the ground of such service, 
or for doing a good turn to another. 
Whatever a person obtains he obtains 
through his lot, or as the result of his 
past actions; you are only an instrument, 
if it is obtained through you. Regard it 
as an act of grace on the part of God 
that you have been made an instrument 
in contributing to the happiness of 
another, and entertain a sense of 
obligation towards the person who 
accepts your service. 

To make one feel, after doing some 
service to him, that an obligation has 
been conferred on him, or to expect service 
or desire the fulfilment of any object in 
return for such service, means a definite 
deviation from the path of service 
pursued as a spiritual discipline. Do 
not allow even a slight flow of feeling 
to enter the heart that the person to 
whom you render service should be 
made cognizant of it. The craving for 
honour, fame or position in exchange 
for service is not a passing phase, but 
a strong, overpowering current. People 
get generally and very frequently misled 
by this urge. For instance, when one 
engages in serving either an individual, 
or a totality of individuals in the shape 
of, say, one’s country or nation, it is 

3 


possible that at the initial stage he is 
actuated by a genuine spirit of service; 
but when subsequently he discovers 
that he has derived no gain in return, or 
the individual or nation whom he served 
were prone to honour another individual 
more than he, a sort of di.sappointment 
begins to overtake him. This happens 
because, though he did not express it, in 
his heart of hearts he entertained the idea 
that the title to honour belonged to him 
and him alone. And when this honour 
is given to another, he feels :is if he is 
being deprived of his rightful due. But, 
in reality, this detracts from the value 
of service. Therefore, never entertain 
the idea that you should get a reward 
or honour, nor should you be stung by 
jealousy if you observe any other person 
being honoured. As for yourself you 
should know that you have a right only 
to render honest, disinterested service. 

Never develop attachment either 
for any work or for the fruit of that work; 
do not identify yourself with any one; 
nor grieve over a failure. Do not feel 
aggrieved if anyone does not acknow- 
ledge your service to him; on the contrary, 
try to forget the services you may have 
rendered to him. If you cannot do so, 
analyse the errors of the action, there 
must be some tinge of blemish hidden 
somewhere behind. You must have 
either aggressively made him aware of 
the service, or must have expected 
some return for the same. Do not 
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iinag^ine that you have established a 
right over the individual or country that 
you are serving by virtue of your service. 
Consider yourself to be immeasurably 
blessed, if and when, although you arc 
before them, people fail to discover you 
for rewarding your services, and 
through a mistake give the reward to 
another, and you become a helper in 
the giving of the reward to him. 

Never hanker for a name even after 
death in return for any service or virtu- 
ous action. Know your spiritual 
welfare to lie in your being forgotten by 
the world. Perform the virtuous action 
yourself, and let others take the credit 
for it. Never commit a wrong even 
by mistake; but if a guilty person wants 
to absolve himself by falsely throwing 
the responsibility for his guilt on you, 
take it as a blessing in disguise. No 
real harm will come to you. That 
blessed infamy which you have wel- 
comed with open arms will open for 
you the gate to salvation, and to a world 
of unending joy and happiness. 


Never allow the thought to come 
near you that through your service you 
will attain the position either of a 
political leader or a religious preceptor, 
a director, a controller, a guide, a king, 
a governor or a man of prestige. One 
who engages himself in serving another 
with the initial object of receiving 
honour or obtaining a high position 
cannot make much progress in the 
performance of acts of service; he 
develops rivalry with his fellows, and 
his energy is w sted in the attempt to 


overcome his rivals. Party feeling and 
animosity begin to grow. And failure 
to achieve his desired object makes him 
unhappy. Resides, a person who works 
in a humble capacity with the definite 
object of raising himself in the ustima* 
tion of others assumes the lowly attitude 
of obedience and submission as a sort of 
make-believe; in reality, he aims at 
making others humble, obedient, and 
subservient to him. How can one whose 
objective is such render any service to 
another ? Therefore, always entertain 
the desire to be a true helper and 
servant, and not a master to domineer 
over others. Do not accept a high position 
if anyone offers it to you. Remember 
also that very often people refuse 
to accept a high position simply for self- 
glorification. Hence do not get entangled 
in this insidious sense of self-glory. 
Renounce honour and position, and then 
renounce even the thought that you 
have performed an act of renunciation. 

If anyone derives some benefit 
through an action of yours, never Imagine 
that it is you who have conferred the 
benefit on him. It is God Himself who 
has conferred the blessing on him as the 
result of his own past deeds. Your 
vision cannot extend to any great length 
of time or space. It is possible what you 
regard as beneficial to him may ultimately 
prove harmful to him. Your judgment 
is imperfect, and your reasoning is 
not infallible. Pray to God that good 
thoughts may constantly arise in your 
mind, and undertake to do some good to 
another considering that the impulse 
for that action came as a stimulus or 
inspiration from Him. Remember lliat 
prayer to God will yield better and 
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more certain results than what your 
external activities can achieve. Due to 
your short-sightedness the effort you put 
forth may even produce a result that is 
contrary to what you expected or desired, 
but prayer to God never yields any such 
contrary result. 


Out of pride for your services never 
be so bold as to undertake to rectify 
what you imagine to be the errors of 
God. Many people try in vain to alter 
what is ordained by God and to set their 
will in opposition to the will of God, and 
in the process attempt to prove that He 
is merciless, impotent or non-existent. 
But this is a great mistake. Know it 
for certain that every decree of the Lord 
is saturated with justice tempered by 
mercy. God never grinds an individual 
unnecessarily; the past deeds of that 
individual arc responsible for whatever 
happiness or suffering he enjoys. God’s 
mercy follows the individual even in his 
sufferings. Do not attempt to alter the 
divine decree. You should by all means 
try to remove the suffering of creatures 
that are in distress. That would give as 
much pleasure to the Lord as it gives to a 
mother who punishes her child, but who 
is greatly pleased with him who 


appeases the child when the latter 
begins to weep. 

Recognize God as All-nierciful and 
All-powerful. Never entertain any doubt 
about His existence. The existence of 
the world itself establishes His exis- 
tence. The recognition of the existence 
of the world and non-recognition of (tod 
is as absurd as recognizing ornaments of 
gold but denying the existence of gold 
itself ! 

* * * ♦ 

Regulate your conduct in the world 
realizing the living presence of God at 
every place and under every circum- 
stance; in every act of creation and 
destruction sec only the operation of His 
auspicious hands; in every suffering and 
joy feel the touch of His soft limbs; in 
the various changes of Form and Time 
visualize only His smiling face; in every 
movement and change hear only the 
tinkling sound of the ornament at His 
feet; and in every fluctuation, worship 
only His Form Divine, which is stable, 
firm, shining, constant and eternal; which 
is an embodiment of Truth, Knowledge 
and Bliss, All-pervading, and full of the 
divine savour. If you can do so, you will 
be truly blessed. 

oiva 


The World of the God-Intoxicated. 


m fsHEn wjjjiim cip?f fl’Tift I 

sr ft?rT ^:ll 

BHAdAVAN §rl Kr§nA says— “That 
which is night to all beings, in that the 
man of self-control wakes, and that in 
which all beings wake, is night to the 
Mum{ sage ) who is a seer of truth.” It 
means that the difference between the 
knowledge and experience of ordinary 
beings and that of Yogis whose mind is 
turned inwards, and who have thereby 
realized the truth, is as wide as the two 
poles, or literally, they arc as distinctive 
as day and night. The thoughts of 
ordinary men of the world are always 
rivetted on the transient, perishable 
enjoyments of the world; like the owl, 
which sees only during the darkness of 
night, they find supreme happiness only 
in such enjoyments. Contrary to this, 
the seers of truth are established in 
oneness with the Paramalma, who is 
eternal and stainless, and the very 
embodiment of Knowledge and Bliss. 
According to their conception, things of 
the world do not exist at all. Such 
being the case, the que.stion of gratifica- 
tion or enjoyment through them, does 
not arise. That is why, while worldly 
persons are found engaged either in 
accumulating objects of enjoyment, or 
in enjoying such objects, while, in 
fact, their lives are given to enjoyment, 
the knower of reality is found to be 
totally indifferent to enjoyable things of 
the world; nay, to him such things have 
no reality. In tLe eye of the ordinary 


By Hanumanprasad Poddar. 

man, a Mahatma ( exalted soul ) of this 
type may appear as a fool or a madcap; 
whereas in the eye of the Mahatma, who 
sees everywhere the one undifferentiated 
existence of Brahma, no such contra- 
distinction as foolishness or wisdom 
remains. Hence it is that occasionally 
.such great souls give admonition to 
those who have taken the world to be 
real and enjoyable, and who, entangled 
in the meshes of ^l77//y<7 ( ignorance ) 
and subject to the dual impulses of , 
attraction and repulsion, steep theiii- 
selves in enjoyment,~and through that 
admonition show them the path of 
release from the entanglement. Such 
noble souls, though living in the world, 
are really beyond life and death. Due 
to their having acquired transcendent 
vision through entrance to the world 
within, the objective world appears to 
them as something different from what 
it appears to the eye of the ordinary 
mortal. It is in respect of such souls 
that the Lord has said:— 

“All that exists is Vasudeva ( the 
Lord ) Himself— a Mahatma who has 
known and realized this is very rare.'’ 
To such a Mahatma, the whole creation 
is 'nothing but an emanation from the 
Pafamatmh\ it is He who has manifested 
Himself in the universe through diverse 
forms. He sees that every manifested 
object is pervaded by the Paramhtnui- 
For, truly speaking, manifested objects 
are not something different from that 
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iinmanifest ( ) Reality. It is this 
supremely mysterious Paramaima who 
ippears in diversified forms by way of 
TTtUu And he who perceives Him in 
:hese forms is not difl'erent from Him. 
[t is such a Mahatma who realizes at 
jvery step this transcendent mystery of 
:he Paramaima which has been clearly 
.proclaimed in the Glia in the following: 
:crms;— 


RSIT I 

^ ^ ijjTrr^ I???! Jr sfruWn i 
^ iiajs'fr uurmr ^airr^Rs ii 


“The whole creation is pervaded 
by Me, the unmanifested Paramatmay 
who is Truth, Knowledg^e and Bliss 
solidified; all beings exist in Me, but I 
lo not dwell in them. Nor do beings 
:xist in Me, Behold my Vogamaya and 
Power; although the supporter of all 
beings, My Self does not dwell in them." 
What a baffling puzzle ! In the first 
instance, the Lord says that the whole 
creation is pervaded by His unmanifest- 
ed form. Then He says the world exists 
in Him, but He is not in the world. 
Then, immediately after. He says neither 
:locs the world exist in Him nor does 
He exist in the world; all that you sec 
is nothing but a display of the incom- 
parable Power of His Milya—YLis 
sport. To the intellect of the Mahatmas, 
this conundrum remains perfectly clear; 
they know what it really means. They 
know that the Paramaima permeates 
the universe as truly as water permeates 
every particle of ice, which means that 
it is water itself that is perceived as ice. 
All this universe has no separate exis- 
tence; created out of the mental resolve 


of the Paramaima, like the scene 
conjured up by a magician, it rests on 
that resolve. When an object has no 
existence of its own, how can anything 
else exist in it ? The universe being a 
creation of the mental resolve of the 
Paramaima, He Himself does not really 
exist in it, nor does the universe exist in 
the Paramatmdy inasmuch as it is only a 
creation of His mental resolve. Truly 
speaking, ( through this creation ) He 
Himself is sporting with Himself. This 
is the clue to the puzzle ! Inasmuch as 
they have a direct realization of this 
secret, the Mahatmas look upon things 
of the world with a different eye. That 
is why they remain equable in the face 
of happenings both fortunate and un- 
fortunate. That which may be held to 
be the greatest boon in the eye of the 
world cannot attract them; for before 
the supreme Reality that they have 
known and realized, boons of the world 
are no boons at all. Similarly, what 
appears as the height of suffering 
and distress to the man of the world 
cannot unbalance them because in their 
view there is nothing like pleasure or 
pain apart from God. It is Mahapuru$as 
of this type that are regarded as perma- 
nently established in Brahma, The 
Lord says in the Glia',— 

11 

Such a Mahdimd, whose intellect is 
steady, who is free from doubts, and who 
is the knower of Brahma, does not 
rejoice on receiving what appears as 
pleasant in the eye of the world nor 
grieves on receiving what the world 
regards as unpleasant, inasmuch as 
He is permanently established in 
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oneness with the Parabrahma who is 
Truth, Knowledge and Bliss solidified 
( ). Events that appear as 
inauspicious in the e^’^es of men of the 
world appear to Mahatmas as interpene- 
trated with Brahma, so that they neither 
grumble against them, nor entertain any 
desire for happenings of the opposite 
character; for they have renounced both 
good and evil in the worldly sense. 

Whatever actions proceed from 
a Mahapiim^a of this type can never 
prove harmful to the world, even if such 
actions may appear as such in the eyes 
of the world. The conduct of people 
who are established in Truth, and 
whose sole object is to follow Truth, 
may appear hostile to those who are 
proceeding in the opposite direction and 
arc devoted to untruth; and these latter 
may even proclaim the former guilty, yet 
the noble soul who is established in Truth 
never cares what others say of him. 
He remains always unshakably fixed to 
his goal. IMciny people hold and believe 
that India lost much of her glory through 
the great war of the Mahahharala\ but 
in the eyes of the Lord, under whose 
direction the great role of destruction 
was played, as well as in the eyes of 
those great souls who understand the 
inner meaning of the Lord's actions, and 
whose own actions are inspired by God, 
the event was productive of much good 
to the country as well as to the world 
at large. It was for this reason that at 
the instance of the Lord the divine actor 
Arjuna, giving up all considerations of 
Dharma ( righteousness ), prepared him- 
self for the great fight with great delight 
and pleasure. Many things happen in 
this world, which, though appearing as 
harmful in the eyes of the generality 


of people, are productive of good in the 
opinion of the knowers of Truth, and 
are therefore really good; and the mas;^ 
of people recognize their beneficent 
nature in course of time, when that 
quality is revealed before them, and not 
infrequently it so happens that that 
quality is never revealed to the people at 
all. Nonetheless their essence of goodness 
does not suffer any diminution. Truth 
can never be untruth even if the 
whole world continues to regard it as 
such. Hence whatever appears as true 
to those who have understood the true 
nature of the Lord and the inner 
meaning of His divine actions, is really 
true, although ordinarily their appraise-^ 
ment of facts and experience is regarded 
as wrong by the generality of people, 
because the objective as well as the 
courses of conduct of these two classes of 
people are poles asunder. 

Ordinary men of the world devote 
their whole lives to the acquisition of 
wealth, honour, glory, authority, strength, 
fame, etc., ignoring the Paramatma 
altogether, and consider the acquisition 
of these to be the highest achievement of 
their life. Contrary to this, those who 
aspire to realize God throw away all 
these objects of temptation not merely 
as trash, but as poison, and derive 
supreme joy from such renunciation. If 
acquirement of honour is as dear as life 
itself to men of the first category, to the 
latter it is as loathsome as the faeces of 
a swine. The former consider wealth to 
be the mainstay of their life, while the 
latter regards worldly riches as an 
obstacle to the acquirement of spiritual 
wealth and renounce it. If the former 
aspire to dominate the world through 
the acquisition of material power, the 
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liter seek to become ‘as humble as 
traw, and as forbearing as the tree\ 
nd consider their well-being in besmear- 
Qg their person with the dust of the 
set of great souls. The objectives of 
he tw(\are fundamentally different and 
heir ways also lie apart. Such being 
he case, it is not surprising if they 
onsider each other to be on the wrong 
cent. Such is the difference between 
sensuality-ridden man of the world 
md an aspirant striving for salvation, 
lut, as already pointed out, for one who 
las attained salvation or has acquired 
he unique privilege of participating in 
he divine sport ( ) of the Lord, the 

LSpcct of the world is altogether changed. 
That is why he is no longer deluded 
)y the game. When small children 
mgage themselves in sport with their 
lolls made of clay or glass and rehearse 
n their innocent way the dealings of 
he world, — give away the doll of one in 
narriage to the doll of another, — 
dderly people, who observe their play, 
auglLin their sleeves and enjoy the fun; 
)ut in the eye of the children themselves 
he play is not with imaginary things as 
t appears in the eye of the elderly 
i)eople. They regard the play as genu- 
ine and are quite serious about it and 
ijegin to quarrel if there is any slight 
mistake in any particular. If a doll is 
broken or snatched away, they weep 
and feel much distressed in their heart; 
while they feel very happy when they 
get a new doll. When the parents of a 
child find it weeping for its doll having 
l)een broken or snatched away, they 
offer it some new objects of play, which 
stop the weeping of the child and give 
it a new sensation of joy. But parents, 
who are true well-wishers of their child, 
do not seek on every occasion to give it 
pleasure merely by ofiering of dolls, 
because they know it will weep again 
when these dolls are broken. They, 
therefore, try to dispel the delusion of 


the child by impressing on it the fact 
that the doll was not something real— 
that it was an ordinary thing made of 
clay, whose appearance or disappearance, 
existence or non-existence, does not 
mean any real gain or loss. Similar is 
the case with the ordinary men of the 
world, who mourn the disappearance of 
worldly objects and crave for them 
again, and who feel miserable when 
they do not get the desired object and 
are transported with joy on obtaining it. 

A person who has known the Truth, 
however, does not behave like this; as 
he has known and appraised the real 
value of earthly objects. He, therefore, 
occasionally behaves like a child in the 
company of children and joins them in 
their play; but he does so only to bring 
home to them the truth about their play, 
and make them free from sorrow for all 
time to come. 

Such loving devotees of the Lord 
visualize the sport of the Lord in every- 
thing that happens in the world. They 
feel the presence of the Lord in all 
happenings, whether favourable or other- 
wise, and knowing Him to have 
descended in the form of His sports, 
take delight in the ever-changing forms 
of sport and remain contented for all 
time, in every way, and from all points 
of view. Men of the world, whose heart 
is entangled in the pleasures of the 
world, consider such devotees to be self- 
centred, indolent, slothful, insane, 
crazy and deluded; but what they really 
are, is known only to themselves. The 
world of madcaps of this type is different 
from the world as we see it; there is no 
attraction or repulsion, plca.sure or pain, 
happiness or sorrow in that world; it 
does not derive its light either from the 
sun or the moon; it is self-illumined. 
Nay, it is from the transcendent efful- 
gence of this world that the whole 
universe derives its light. 



The Trinity of Yogas. 

( Karma-Bhakti-Jnana ) 

( Continued from the frcvtoiis number 

By Bircshwar Bancrji, M. k, 


WrTHOiJT a thorough apprehension 
of the nature and function of a trinity it 
is not possible to have a clear and 
accurate idea of the mutual relation that 
exists among the three Yogas. There- 
fore the next question that demands an 
answer is, What is the precise nature, 
and what the function, of a trinity, and 
what the mutual relations of its three 
constituent units ? 

To begin with, a trinity is not 
formed of any three units picked up at 
random and labelled with that name. A 
trinity can never be a fortuitous com- 
bination of three things, nor can it be 
hammered into shape and endowed with 
its peculiar properties and its distinctive 
characteristics by human will. The 
vital and central fact in a trinity, in 
whatever realm of nature it may operate, 
is the mutual indissoluble organic 
relation of its units. There must 
exist among these such a mutual 
balance and harmony of relation, such 
mutual co-ordination, adaptation and 
interdependence, that neither of them 
individually, but all of them collectively, 
must form an organic whole. The most 
fundamental as well as the most essen- 
tial condition of the trinity is its 
ensouling unity. One in three— three 
in one— three in manifestation and 
action, but one in essence. Such is the 
one fundamental and immutable condi- 


tion of a trinity. The absence of this 
condition is sure proof that any so-called 
trinity is an accidental or temporary 
combination of three units which are 
liable to separate and fall apart directly 
the cause that brought them together to 
form a temporary union cease.s to act. 

The relation of mutuality that 
subsists among the three units of a 
trinity is conditioned by its ensouling 
unity. For what appears in manifesta- 
tion as three different things, each 
having a distinct individuality of its 
own, is, in their deeper essence, direct- 
ly we go behind manifestation, but one 
substance. And it is a distinguishing 
characteristic of a trinity that even on 
the plane of manifestation its three 
units are held in the embrace of its 
pervading unity. It is a marvel how 
this unity, allowing each unit perfect 
freedom of action, never for a moment 
ceases to hold them together. They are 
mutually the product of one another; 
they mutually act upon, and are acted 
upon by, one another; they mutually 
draw upon the resources of one another. 
When any of these assumes a position 
of predominance, the others fall back 
into a position of subordination. In the 
act of a trinity, competition and co- 
operation, supremacy and subordination, 
are in perpetual and absolute harmony. 
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Erom the foregoing facts a conclu- 
jion of great practical importance may 
je deduced, viz. that a trinity may be 
ooked upon as a trinity both in its 
:ollective as well as its distributive 
ispects! A, B, C are three units which, 
taken together, form a trinity. The 
essence of a trinity is its ensouling 
unity. A in action is inseparable from, 
is dependent upon, the co-operation of B 
and C. So is B in action; so is C in 
action. Neither A nor B nor C can 
ever act singly without the co-operation 
of the other two units. Therefore are 
A, B and C each a trinity. This valuable 
practical truth will be further exenipli- 
ficd in the case of the three Yogas in its 
proper place. 

Such is the relation of mutuality 
and inter-dependence that subsists 
among the units of a trinity. It is a 
relation of which the unique feature is 
the permanent and harmonious blend 
of competition and co-operation. This 
may be illustrated from the action of the 
three Gunas — sattva, rajas and tamas, 
which are a trinity. When sattva 
prevails, it does so holding rajas and 
iamas in subjection and forcing them to 
offer co-operation. Rajas and tamas act 
in exactly the same way. When the 
turn comes for a Guna to prevail, the 
other two cease from competition and 
assertion of independence and offer 
it co-operation. 

Karma-Bhakti-Juana is such a trini- 
ty. And accordingly there must exist 
among its three units a like relation of 
mutuality. It is very necessary to study 
^with care and in detail this relation not 
only because of its intrinsic importance 
but because of a besetting tendency of 

4 


mind developed by the sectarian zealot 
to exalt one and to the same degree 
ignore or despise the others. 

Karma- Bkaktujh&nah^xn^ a trinity, 
there exist among its three units a 
correlation so close, a rautal dependence 
so vital that each implies and presup- 
poses the other two, that any of these is 
incapable of action without the co-oper- 
ation of the other two. Karma implies 
or subsists upon the co-operation of 
Bhakti and Jhana; Bhakti implies and 
subsists upon the co-operation of Karma 
and Jhana; Jhana implies and subsists 
upon the co-operation of Bhakti and 
Karma. Of this truth practical proof 
must now be given. 

Beginning with Karma it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that Karnia-Bhakti- 
Jhana should be taken, in connection 
with the present inquiry, not in the 
loose conventional sense but in their 
scientific sense as Yogas or Paths of 
Liberation. So that Karma means 
Karmayoga. 

It is a self-evident truth that for a 
man who has resolved upon the practice 
of Karmayoga, it is essential as a 
preliminary qualification that he should 
have a clear idea of this theory and 

practice. A clear idea of Karmayoga 
would imply a clear idea ( i ) of the term 
Mok^a, ( ii ) of the term Yoga, and ( iii ) of 
the Paramatma, Supreme Self, the goal 
of Karmayoga; ( iv ) next, it would in- 
volve a discrimination of the real and 
the unreal, without which any advance 
in Karmayoga would be difficult uphill 
work. 

Can there be a doubt that mastery 
of these preparatory conditions means 
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and involves the co-opcration of Juana 
of a hig^h spiritual order ? 

Of Karmayoga the two all-essential 
conditions laid down in Bhagavadglta 
( II. 48 ) are that Karma must be done 
( 1 ) without attachment, and ( 2 ) with the 
mind in astateof balance alike in success 
as well as unsuccess. Would not a 
realization of these two conditions in 
practice imply and be the natural fruit 
of a highly advanced stage of evolution ? 
And would not a high stage of evolution 
imply and co-exist with a corresponding 
high evolution of Juana ? Not mere 
intellectual Juana to be sure, but 
spiritual— soul wisdom. Without the 
co-operation of Juana, Karmayoga would 
be a stark failure or a ridiculous 
caricature. 

Like Juana, Bhahti runs through 
and vivifies the whole texture of Karma- 
yoga, of which the third condition is 
that, after the first and second con- 
ditions have been mastered in practice, 
the Yogt must dedicate the fruits of his 
Karina to the Supreme Self. Here 
comes the inspiration ( alias the co- 
operation ) of Bhakti, Here for the first 
time Karmayoga merges in Bhaktu 
Here Karma for the first time becomes 
a offering. 

At the next stage, the fourth ( call 
it the fourth condition of Karmayoga ), 
the YoYt advances another step and 
becomes one with Bhagavan through 
Karma. Mai-karma^ My Karma, says 
Bhagavan §rl Kr.sna. That is, at this 
stage of Karmayoga the origin and 
source of all Karma must be He. And 
it must be done in His name, for His 
sake, and in furtherance of His service. 


A contrast of this fourth stage of 
Karmayoga with the preceding third 
will bring out clearly their difference. 
At the third stage Karma belongs to 
the YoYiy who is the doer but who 
renounces the fruit to Bhagaviin. At 
the fourth stage the Yog'i is conscious of 
such a sense of detachment from Karma 
as to feel that both the Karma and its 
fruit belong to Bhagavan and that he is 
a mere instrument in the doing of it. 

Thus at the fourth stage Karmayoga 
makes another step in advance, and 
becomes indistinguishable from Bhakii 
consecration. 

On the proof adduced above it is^ 
perfectly evident that Karmayoga is 
dependent on the co-operation of both 
Bhakti and Juana. It is not a mere 
external or casual co-operation but a 
vital and essential co-operation, without 
which Karma as a Yoga would be a 
stark failure. Juana enters the dry 
bones of Karma and stirs it to a new 
life which transmutes it into a Yoga. 
Bhakii brings it a new gospel— the 
renunciation of its fruits to Bhagavan—, 
which gives it the perfection of a Yoga. 

To Juana^ the first and second con- 
ditions of Karmayoga owe their success; 
to Bhakii^ its third and fourth conditions 
owe their final consummation. 

Turning to the next Yoga, Bhakii. 
its dependence upon Karma and Jiuina 
will, upon examination, be found to be 
equally close and vital. It is well-known 
that true Bhakii spontaneously assumes 
the form of, true Bhakti incarnates in, ^ 
Seva ( service ). According to the 
Garuda-Pnraua—'Seva is Bhakii: **Bha)^ 
this root is spoken of in connection with 
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SevcLy hence according^ to wise men by 
the term Bhakti is meant plenteous 
Seva” The Siva-Purana adopts a 
similar view. The true Bhakta^ fired by 
his inner yearning, builds temples and 
Dharmasalas, excavates tanks and wells, 
endows charities, etc., etc. Without 
Kartna, Bhakii would languish as an 
effete emotion. Jhana bears a similar 
relation to The Siva-Puranayi\i<t 
Padma-Pnrana, and the Bhagavaia, not 
to mention other authorities, speak of 
J^ima as the offspring of Bhakit, 

Jhana is light. It is the very nature 
and essence of Jhava to illumine— to 
dispel the darkness of ignorance and 
shed knowledge. Jnana in action assumes 
the form of knowledge and wisdom, and 
becomes knowledge subjective as well 
as knowledge objective— knowledge of 
Purnsa ( Self ) and knowledge of Prakrit 
( Matter ). 

The mutual interaction of Bhakti 
and Jnana is a permanent feature of the 
evolution of BhaktL Sprung from 
Bkaktiy Juana straightway operates to 
illumine it — to steady it, to rock*base it 
upon truth, to dispel its doubts, to 
reveal unimagined fields of expansion, 
to discover by its kindly light unthought 
of depths of devotion, and so on. 

Thus Juana is to Bhakti the princi- 
ple of mobility. It guides, instructs, 
counsels, ploughs, fertilizes, sows, reaps. 
It is hope, solace, support. It is in the 
true sense of the word the redeemer of 
Bhakti. 

Thus Karmayo'^a is seen to be 
dependent upon the co-operation of 
Bhakti and Jnana, and Bhaktiyoga upon 
the co-operation of Karma and Jmina\ 


in other words, Karma and Bhakii in 
action are each a trinity. Is Jhana 
equally a trinity ? Is it equally depen- 
dent upon the co-operation of Karma 
and Bhakti ? 

To begin with, it has already been 
conclusively proved that Karma, being 
the lowest and easiest of the Yogas, 
should be the first Yo^a in order of 
practice; that Bhakii, being the next 
higher and harder Yoga, should follow 
Karma; and that Jhana being the 
highest and hardest Yoga of all, should 
be the last. Support is lent to this 
conclusion by different authorities, one 
of them being the Siva-Purana ( Jhana- 
Sam hit a, chap. 26 ), which says: “Until 
the accession of Jhana takes place a 
person should practise Karpna,^^ The 
Matsya-Pnrana repeats this statement 
in almost identical words. Lastly the 
Bhagavadglthy the highest authority of 
all, says: “All Karina^ O Partha, ends in 
Jhana^' ( IV. 33 ). 

The conclusion deduciblc from the 
above authorities is that Jhana is the 
product of Karma, that Karma is the 
invariable antecedent oi Jhana. 

That Bhakti holds the very same 
relation to Jhana^ that it is the parent of 
Jhana, has already been seen. Both the 
Pa dma- Parana and the Bhagavata 
expressly state that Jhana is the off 
spring of Bhakti, Lastly, the Bhagavad- 
gVa says: '"Para Moksa ( Supreme 
Liberation ) is to be won by Jhana, 
which has its root in Bhakti'^ 

Of the Saiva philosophy, the 
doctrine of the co-existence of §iva and 
Sakti forms the corner-stone. According 
to this doctrine, Siva and Sakti, Piini^a 
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and Prakrit are rooted in, inseparate and 
inseparable from, each other. Siva, even 
if independently existent, would be 
unmanifcst without iakit\ which, in it- 
self non-existent, eternally clings to and 
derives its existence from Siva. In 
human life Siva, manifests as 

JMna\ iakti, Prakrit^ as Karma, Whence 
the obvious deduction is that, as Siva 
cannot manifest without Sakti,so neither 
can Jn&na manifest without Karma, 

The shares contributed by Karma 
and Bhakti in the production and 
upkeep of Jh^na may be explained from 
another point of view. The Devi^ 
Bkaf^avatat the SutaSamhita , the 
Makabkarata—?Ln6. other authorities 
state that from Saitva-guna arises Jhana, 
or-— in other words— that co-exists 
with Sattva-gufia. The order of action 
among the Gupas is tamas, rajas, sattva. 
All evolution starts at tamasr, from iamas 
it mounts to rajas, and from rajas 
finally into saiiva, Tamas^ being inertia 
in one of the numerous forms assumed 
by it, operates as a dead weight upon 
Jh&na^ suppresses and obscures it. 

Tamas is succeeded by rajas. As 
iamas is inertia, so rajas is mobility. 
Karma, being rajogtina^ is mobility, is 
activity. It is this mobility of Karma 
which antagonizes and finally overcomes 
the inertia of iamogiina. 

Rajas in due course is succeeded by 
saiiva and Karma in due course of 
evolution ends in Bhakii, Bhakii is 
saiiva-gtina, Saiiva^gufia is Jhana, 
Wherefore Bhakih in due course of 
development, eventuates in Jhana, 

Thus the order of manifestation 
among the trinity of Paths is Karma, 
Bhakii, Jhana; Jv^na, the final product, 


arises from Bhakii, which arises from 
Karma, It is Karma which by bringing 
its mobility into action dissipates and , 
transmutes the original inertia of human 
nature, which keeps Jhana in a state of 
suppression. Karma, therefore, is the 
first cause that releases the springs of 
Jhana, Without Karma there would be 
no Jhana, because without Karma the 
original inertia which keeps JhCina in 
a state of suppression could not be 
overcome. 

The relation Bhakti bears to Jhana 
can be determined on a similar line of 
proof. Bhakti is Sattva-guna, which 
manifests as Jhana, True Bhakti in- 
stinctively, eagerly, incessantly longs 
for seva. Seva is Karma, Wherefore 
Bhakti \s Karma— Karma \n its charac- 
teristic form and its ideal perfection. 
And Bhakti, being Karma, must be the 
precursor and proximate cause of Jhana, 
Bhakii is the rasa of -the ambro- 

sial sap that circulates through the 
arterial sj^stem of Jhana, softens and 
sweetens it and redeems it into sanctity. 
Bhakti breathes into Jhana its viviflc 
breath, stirring its dry bones with the fire 
of freshness, earnestness, ardour, inspira- 
tion, its wistful longing to offer its all 
at the altar of the Divine, its perpetual 
hunger to consecrate itself to the seva of 
humanity. 

Thus the relations subsisting among 
the three Yogas— /r/awa, Bhakii, Karma 
are exactly analogous to the relations 
that exist among the three units of a 
trinity. In other words, Jhana-Bhakti- 
Karma are a trinity; and since they are 
the units or members of a trinity, it 
follows that Jhana, Bhakii and Karma 
are mutually productive of each other; 
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that they hold, sustain, nourish each 
other; that, mutually arising? from each 
other, they exist between each other, 
and grow by each other’s co-operation; 
that their mutual action defines and 
distinguishes the individuality of each 
other. 

Of these relations practical proof has 
been given. It has been shown that 
Karma as a Yo^^a— 2 S a Path of Libera- 
tion-stands from the very beginning in 
need of the guidance of Juana; that at 
its mid and concluding stages of develop- 
ment it must seek the co-operation of 
likaktii which alone is calculated to 
connect it definitely with the Divine; 
that in precisely an analogous way lihakti 
as a Yoi^a is expected to attain siddhi 
( success ) between the joint co-operation 
of Karma and JJiiTna, and Juana as a 
Yoga between the joint co-operation of 
Karma and BhaJdu 

Jhana-BhahtuKarma being a trinity, 
/. being one in three and three in oncy 
its practical bearing on the life of an 
individual who has made up his mind 
to tread the path of Nivrtti must be 
obvious. To prove that, notwithstanding 
the differences in their nature and 
essence, the three paths arc an organic 
whole, is to reveal to future entrants 
into a Path the light of a precious and 
neglected truth. Of the underlying unity 
of the three Paths a proof will now be 
given on the basis of a metaphysical 
demonstration. 

There has been from the birth of 
the present Kalpa, and there will be to 
the end of the present Kalpa, but one 
single all-embracing Path of human 
evolution. This path is one in all 
circumstances and conditions, at all 


times and places. It is not, however, a 
path characterized by homogeneous 
unit 3 ^ It is an organic whole consisting 
of three heterogeneous parts or units 
which arc intrinsically different from, 
but which exist in permanent and 
indissoluble union with, each other. The 
parts or units of this one Path— of this 
or gan i c w h ol e — are//"/ ii u a- Bhakti- Ka rma. 
Juana is specially different from Bhakti 
and Kami a y Bhakti from Karma and 
Juana, and Karjna from Juana and 
Bhakti. Separable in ideay the three 
Paths are inseparable in practice. 

Each of the three Paths would thus 
appear in practice to be a trinity, seeing 
that neither of them can work indepen- 
dently of the other two, but that each of 
them must work in co-operation with 
the other two. Hence the question is, 
each y\ga being in practice a trinity, 
when any one of them is in evolution, 
what is the precise nature of the 
relation borne to it by the other Paths ? 
Or, to express the same question in a 
slightly different form, what is the exact 
nature of the co-operation lent to it by 
the other two Paths ? 

For example, assuming that the 
Path in evolution is Bhakti^ we may ask 
ourselves what is the precise relation 
/y//fly^/?'willbear to, what is the precise 
co-operation Bhakti will receive from. 
Karma and Juana. 

The answer to the above question 
may be expressed in two different forms, 
mathematical and metaphysical. The 
mathematical answer, especially when 
it concerns higher mathematics, being 
abstruse, repellent and all but unintelligi- 
ble to ninety-nine per cent of the readers 
interested in Bhaktiyoga^ it is useless to 
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encumber these pages with unprofitable 
mathematical jargon. Even the meta- 
physical answer may not be free from 
the perplexities inherent in dry subjects 
to indulgent readers possessed of the 
necessary fund of patience. 

It has been assumed above that 
Bhakti is in evolution. The expression 
Bhakti in evolution expressed in popular 
phraseology means that X, a candidate 
for Bhaktiyo.i^a, is engaged in making 
earnest efforts to develop Bhakti , is 
engaged in a strenuous practice of the 
discipline prescribed in this behalf by 
the ancient Acharyas. Now it is a self- 
evident truth that the practice of the 
Bhakti discipline involves Karma, is 
Karma. Neither can X do without 
Jhana ( stock of acquired or acquisitive 
knowledge, wisdom including guidance 
offered by the Guru and the Sadra ), 
which must guide him at every step. 
The question is, What sort of co-opera- 
tion does X derive respectively from 
Karma and Juiuia ? 

Metaphysically expressed, assuming 
Bhakti is in evolution, how should we 
define the relations borne to it respec- 
tively by Karma and Juana ? 

Metaphysically these relations may 
be viewed from three different angles of 
vision represented respectively by 
Action, Gender and Time. Looked at 
from the angle of Action, the three units 
would be active, passive, neuter; Bhakti 
being active unit, Jhana the passive, 
Karina the neuter. 

Viewed from the angle of gender, 
three units, Bhakti, Jhana. and Karma 
would respectiv ely be female, male, and 
neuter, the activo unit being female, the 


passive unit male, the neuter unit 
neuter. 

Lastly, with reference to Time, the 
three units would represent its three 
divisions— -present, future, past; Bhakti 
being time present, which means that 
its evolution is proceeding in the 
division of time called present. Juana 
is time future, which means that its 
evolution is destined to take place in 
the division of time called future. And 
Karma is time past, meaning its evolu- 
tion has already been finished in the 
division of lime called past. 

Of the three Yogas, Karma, Bhakti, 
undi Juana, Karma has been proved to be 
the lowest and easiest— lowest in point 
of merit, easiest in point of practice, 
The next higher and harder Vo^^a is 
Bhakti— higher in merit and qualifica- 
tions, harder in practice. The highest 
and hardest of the three Yogas is Juana, 
( See the extract from the Bhagavata 
relating to the three Paths. ) 

In nature the order of evolution is 
from the lower to the higher, from the 
easier to the harder; from the simpler to 
the more complex. Human evolution 
starts at the physical body, thence 
mounts to the easier of the senses, thence 
progressively to the mind, to Buddhi, to 
Prajha, and finally to Atma, In 
accordance with the universal principle, 
the order of evolution among the three 
Yogas would be Karma i\\^\.^Bhakti next, 
and finally Jhana, That is to say, among 
the three Yogas no successor, whichever 
it may be, can begin its evolution unless 
and until its predecessor has finished it. 

From the above order governing the 
evolution of the three Yogas an obvious 
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conclusion which lies implicit may be 
deduced and expressed in clearer terms. 
It has been assumed above that Bhaktii^ 
in evolution—which means that the 
evolution of Bhakti is proceeding in 
time ' present. According to the 
principle laid down above, the evolution 
dE Bhakti, the successor, cannot begin 
unless the evolution of Karma, the 
predecessor, has been finished, and 
that the evolution of Jmina, the succes- 
sor, cannot begin unless the evolution 
of Bhakti, the predecessor, has been 
finished— which, means in clearer terms, 
that when Bhakti isin present evolution. 
Karma, its predecessor, must have 
finished its evolution in the past, and 
Jhana, its successor, must await its 
evolution in the future. 

Whence the conclusion in the final 
form is: When Bhakti represents time 
present, Juana must represent time 
future, and Karina time past. 

To complete the theory of the 
relation of the three Yogas, it is neces- 
sary to state in the first place that their 
time relations are variable, that which- 
ever of the three happens at a given 


time to be in evolution should be identi- 
fied with time present, that the time 
relations of the other two Yogas should 
undergo a corresponding alteration. 
And secondly that the action relations 
as well as the gender relations of the 
Yogas are variable in precisely the same 
way as their time relations are. That 
is to say, whichever of the three Yogas 
happens at a given time to be in evolu- 
tion must, with reference to the Action 
relation, be taken as active, the relations 
of the other two Yogas undergoing a 
corresponding alteration. As regards 
the Gender relation, the Voi^a in evolu- 
tion is female, the other two Yogas 
being male and neuter according to 
circumstances. 

Thus the time relation of the above 
theory postulates that the evolution of 
the three units of the trinity of Juana^ 
Bhakti-Karma is successive, it can never 
be siviulianeons. Simultaneous evolu- 
tion of any two, or all of them, would 
throw them into irremediable confu- 
sion and end in chaos. These two 
points will be more fully dealt with 
hereafter. 

( To he continued , ) 


— QHe— 

Turn your back on the world and its enjoyments and bring your face 
towards the feet of Sri Rama. Consider this carefully in the mind. You will 
realize that this is the supreme Truth. 

—Tiilasidasa. 

Bhagavan Sri Hari, who is your constant companion, who is the life-breath 

of all living beings, Him you have easily forgotten. 0 ignorant fool ! whom the 

Vedas, PurAiias, Smrtis, Devas and men, all worship, why do not you remember Him? 

-Surdas, 



Conception of Paramatma in Nyaya-Vaiseshika. 


It is said that both the production 
and the destruction of the individuals 
and the universe ultimately depend up- 
on the ffood-will of Maheswara. But 
His very existence is doubtful. Hence 
it is necessary to adduce arguments 
in support of His existence before 
proceeding further. 

I. EXISTENCE PROVED 
Inference and authority ( Aganta ) 
are the only means of right cognition 
to prove His existence. But, as the 
Agamic proof is not accepted by the 
non-believers, such as the Buddhists and 
others, the Naiyayikas first adduce 
several inferential proofs in support of 
His existence. As for the Vai.sesikas, 
it is very difficult to say whether they 
actually believed in the existence of the 
Paramatma, Efforts have been made to 
interpret some of the Vaiscsika-Siltras,^ 
so as to show that the Vaisesikas also, 
like other orthodox schools, were origi- 
nally theistic in nature. But the inter- 
pretations are very doubtful. One can 
easily interpret these Sutras and see 
that Kanada did not mean to include 
Ihvara in his Sutras. And it is, perhaps, 
one of the reasons why the Vaisesikas 
have been called half-atheists ( Ardha- 
vainaiSikas) by the later orthodox writers. 
But there is no doubt that the later 
writers on the Vaise\ika^Sutras did intro- 
duce the theistic element in their works. 

1. UDAYANA’S VIEW ABOUT 
THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 
It has been said above that the 
existence of ti.e Paramatma is doubtful; 

1. VS. I. i. 3; II. i. 18. 
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hence proofs are adduced to pr<5ve His 
existence. But Udayanacharya in his 
famous theistic treatise, Kimmahjali 
says that there is hardly any ground foi 
doubt and, consequentlj’’, any need foi 
investigation regarding His existence; 
for everyone knows and worships Him in 
some form or other. Thus, he says that 
the followers of the Upanisads ( includ- 
ing the Vedfintis ) worship Him as One 
who is pure (second less) and enlightened 
by nature; the followers of Kapila, as 
the perfected First Knower ( AdimdvCni- 
Siddhah-Knlastha-nitytih ); the followers 
of Patanjali, as the Being who is 
untouched by the afflictions ( Klesas )^ 
actions ( Karmas“) their fruits ( vipaka )- 
in the form of jatit namely, mamtsyatvai 
etc., ayn^ ( the contact of the vital air with 
the organism), and hkoga(t\it experience 
of pleasure and pain within oneself)- 
and asaya ( that which sleeps or remains 
in the Atma till the time of the fruition 
of the past deeds, that is, the adrsta ), and 
who by assuming a 'self-created body 

2. The five kinds of aiHictiuns roforied to 
here are: — avidya ( nescience ), asmi/a 
( egoism ), raga ( attaclimont ), dwesha 
( aversion ), and abhinivesa ( love of 
life as expressed in the form ‘Would that 
1 were never to cease. May I live on !) 
YS. and YBha., 11. 3-9. 

3. By Karma is meant here the perfor- 
mance of meritorious deeds in the form 
of AwoameAha, etc., which is the cause 
of dharma, and demeritorious deeds in 
the form of killing a Brahman, etc., 
which leads to adharma. 
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( nirniana-kaya^ ) revealed the Veda“ 
and imparts g^race ( in the form of 
bestowing upon us the reward of heaven 
and liberation, etc. ); the followers of 
Mahapfihipalt, as the absolutely Inde- 
pendent One who is undefiled by actions 
opposed to those enjoined in the Vedas 
and sanctioned by popular usage, that 
is, He who is absolutely free from the 
so-called demeritorious acts; the Saivas, 
as Stva ( free from the three Gunas ); 
the Vaisnavas, as PurusoUama^\ the 
Paurfiuikas as the Supreme Father ( lit. 
the Father of father ); the Sacrificialists, 
as the Presiding Deity of the sacrifice 
( Yajliapurnsa ); the Saugatas ( that is, 
the Rauddhas ), as the Omniscient^; the 

1. I(i is o1)jocte(l as to liow can God with- 
out having an organism, in tho absonco 
of any worldly action, 1)0 able to start 
a tradition. For this it is said tiiat IIo 
for the purpose ot creating the universe 
inanifosts llis own body moroly by flis 
desire or out of tho collected Ghctana of 
tho worldly creatures, and this body 
of llis is known as liio ‘solC-creatcd 
body*. 

2. gw I 

•1. Uttama moans all-knowing and non- 
world ly. 

1. Tlie term Kshanika-sarvajna as used by 
Vardhaiiiana explaining tho term 
sarvajna is really God ooncoived as 
such. It is woll-known that sarvajna is 
one of tho names of tho Buddha ( vide 
Aviarahosha, 1. 13 ). The word kslianika 
implies that the doctrine was of those 
schools of Buddhism which uphold the 
theory of Universal Flux. Tho 
Sunyavadis are, of course, excluded. 


Digambaras ( one of the sects of Jainas ), 
as Uncovered^; the Mimaijisakas, as 
That which is enjoined ( by the Vedas ) 
as the object of worship; the Naiyayikas, 
as the Being who is endowed with all 
the attributes which befit Him; the 
Charvakas, as One whose authority is 
established by the convention of the 

1. There is no room for a Suproiiie God in 
tho Jainii religious philosophy. 

The Digambaras believe that every soul 
passes through fourteen stages ( {/tina- 
sthana ) on its way to final deliverance. 
Tho last two aro known as Sayogikevali 
(junasthanaka and Ayogikevati guna- 
slhanaka and correspond to Jivanmukti 
and Vidchamukti respectively. Tho 
former represents tho stage in which 
the soul gains eternal wisdom, unlimited 
insight, everlasting happiness and 
unbounded power and hocomos, as a 
matter of course, tho Guru of tho entire 
universo, including tho Dovas. The 
third part of Sukla Dhyana is dovoloped 
in this stago, tho first two having boon 
already ])crfocted in tho preceding stago. 
Though tho soul still resides in tho 
body, it roaclies ovory part of tho 
Univorso. On this level of spiritual 
culluro tho Jiva is ablo to found socts 
( Tirthas ) and thereby bocomo a 
Tirthankara, if only ho is inclined 
towards it, and proach tlio truths 
rovoalod to him. Such a Jiva, viz. a 
Tirthankara, is tho object of human 
worship. Tho fourteenth stago, called 
by tho namo of Ayogikevali, is the last in 
tho sorios, and as soon as this is reached 
tho soul realizes Nirvana and becomes 
a Siddha. The Siddha and freed soul, 
togothor with infinite others of a similar 
order, dwell for over above the Siddha- 
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world'; what more, even the artisans 
worship Him as Viswakarma, the 
Great Architect. 

A question is raised here: If God 
is so well-known, then no effort should 
be made even by the Naiyayikas to 
prove His existence, according to the 
dictum — ‘Inference should not be 
adduced in support of thing's having 
absolute non-existence— as hare’s horn, 
son of a barren woman, etc— or 

Silai dosconding no more on the lower 
planes and taking no longer any interest 
in the affairs of the world, lie has a 
formless existenoe, and a body which is 
neither light nor heavy. 

The term Niravarana ( uncovered ) as 
used in the text stands for the last two 
Gunasthanas, specially the fourteenth. 
All the Ghatikarmas, viz. those which 
obscure the jnana and dartana ( Jnana- 
varaniya and dananavaraniya ) of the 
soul and those which infatuate it 
( Mokaniya and antaraya ) disappear in 
the twelfth stage; so that what are 
generally known as Aghatikarmas ( viz. 
Vedaniya» Ayush, Nama and Gotra ) only 
remain in the thirteenth. Those Aghati- 
karmas correspond to a certain extent 
to the so-called Prarabdha Earmas, 
which result in gaii ( Nama and Gotra 
as named liero ), Ayush and Bhoga 
( Vedaniya ). Those do not obscure the 
omniscience of the soul, but help to 
keep up the body, and as soon as these 
are exhausted the body falls off. The 
two kinds of Moksha ( Sadeha and Videha ) 
are known as Bhewamohsha and Dravya- 
moksha respectively. 

1. King, etc., tr an image with four hands, 
etc. 


proved beyond all doubts, like the 
Paramdtma in the present case; but 
only in cases where doubt exists.* To^ 
this Udayana says that all the discus- 
sions and inferences about His existence 
are of the nature of contemplation 
( manana ), which follows sramna. 
References to Him in the Srutis, Smrtis, 
Furanas, etc. represent the stage of 
sravana only; so that nothing is wrong 
if, in spite of His being so well-known to 
all, efforts are made to prove His exis- 
tence through inferences. 

2. GROUND FOR DOUBTS 

Udayana notes five kinds of objec- 
tions against His existence which may 
possibly be raised by the non-believers' 
on the following grounds: ( 1 ) absence 
of a supersensuous ground for the 
existence of life after death; ( 2 ) the 
possibility of otherwise ( that is, 
without admitting God) carrying out 
sacrifice as a means to happiness 
in another world, namely; ( 3 ) the 
existence of proofs demonstrating His 
non-existence; ( 4 ) His unreliable 
character as a proof or a source of right 
knowledge even on the assumption of 
His existence; and ( 5 ) absence of proofs 
proving His existence. Now, these five 
objections are generally attributed to 
the Charvakas, Buddhists, and the 
Mimaipsakas. Udayana has given 
very clear and lucid answers to all these 
objections in his Nydya-Kusnmavjali and 
Atmataitvaviveka, Giving even in brief 
the summary of these answers would 
make the article unusually lengthy. In 
fact, answers to these questions exhaust 
a considerable portion of Nyaya and 
Vaise§ika and may form a separate 
independent volume altogether. Hence 
I do not want to proceed here on that 
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line. I shall gfive answers to the last 
objection, which requires direct proofs 
for demonstrating^ His existence, and 
then pass on to His other aspects. 

3. GI^OUNDS FOR HIS EXISTENCE 

The following are some of the 
reasons to prove the existence of the 
Paramatma : — 

( 1 ) The earth, being a product like 
a pot, must have a maker. A maker 
must have the direct knowledge of the 
cause of the product, a desire to produce 
it, and also an effort to bring about the 
effect. A human being cannot be such 
a maker in respect of the earth. There- 
fore we conclude that there is a God 
who is the creator of this earth. 

( 2 ) Again, it is a fact that the 
Paramatius ( atoms ) do not possess pro- 
ductive motion during the Cosmic Rest 
( Pralaya ). Without such a motion they 
cannot join together so as to form effects in 
the form of Dwyanukas, etc. Paramanus 
and Adrstas, being non-Chetaita, cannot 
produce that motion. The Jivas also, 
without being in contact with an organ- 
ism, which is not possible during the 
period of dissolution, cannot produce 
that motion. But motion must be im- 
parted to the Paramfinus for grouping 
together. Hence it is inferred that 
there is an intelligent Agent, that is, 
V^wara^ who imparts this motion. 

( 3 ) Again, the whole universe must 
have a direct or an indirect support; 
for, though weighty, it does not fall 
down, like the body of a bird in the sky. 
Similarly, the whole universe is to be 
destroyed by the effort of some one; as 
the universe is a product like a cloth, 
which is to be destroyed. Now, a human 


being can neither be a support nor a 
destroyer of the universe. Hence we 
infer the existence of Iswara for these 
purposes. 

( 4 ) The various traditional arts 
prevailing in this universe, such as the 
making of a pot, a cloth, etc., must have 
a teacher to instruct others and give a 
start to the tradition. This also is not 
possible for any human being. Hence 
we presume the existence of a super- 
natural Being, who is God. 

( 5 ) The authoritativeness of the 
Veda depends upon the authoritative- 
ness of the cause, that is, its author. 
This is not possible in any other cause 
than God. 

( 6 ) Again, the Vedas necessitate 
that they must be produced by an 
Omniscient Being. That which is not so 
produced is not a Veda. It must be 
said here that the Naiyayikas believe 
that the Vedas have got authors, like 
other authoritative texts. Against the 
apauru^eyatva of the Mltnaijisakas, the 
Naiyayikas hold that there is no 
authoritativeness in a work if its 
author is not known. So says Udayana- 
charya — when we have proved that 
words are not immaculate self-sufficient 
entities, we can regard the Veda as the 
word of a reliable authority, and hence an 
instrument of right cognition. Other- 
wise, if the Veda were eternal, it would he 
open to this suspicion that it may not be 
reliable; as no one knows when and by 
whom it was propounded. In ordinary 
usage, all such words as cannot have 
their source traced are regarded as of 
doubtful veracity. In this way, this also 
proves that there is an Omniscient 
God, 
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All these are supported by Srutis 
and Smrtis. Besides, there are several 
other Sr Hits to prove the existence of the 
Paramaifna. 

II. DEETNITION OK PARAMATMA 

Having proved the existence of 
ParamUnia^ we may proceed with His 
definition. The authors of Nyaya have 
defined Him as the instrumental cause 
of the universe. Upon Him rests the 
dispensation of the fruits of one’s past 
actions^. He is also defined as One whose 
worship is declared to be the means of 
attaining heaven and liberation. He is 
also known to us as One who possesses 
eternal knowledge, bliss and other 
similar qualities. 

III. CHARACTERISTICS OK 

paramAtma 

He is endowed with such qualities 
as absence of demerit, false knowledge 
and error; presence of merit, true know- 
ledge and intuitivencss [samadhi-sampad). 
He also possesses the eightfold powers, 
viz. antma, la^hima, maliima, prapti, 
prakamya, vaHtva.'isitva ^in^yairakama- 
vasayitvar , as :i result of His merit and 

1. NS. and N. Bha., IV. i. 19. 

2. That power through which one can 
reduce himself to the form of diparamanu 
is known as anima; that which makes a 
man capable of making his body as light 
as to rise up oven with the help of 
the rays of the sun is called laghima; 
that which enaiilos a man to make the 
subtlest possible thing as big as possible 
is known as mahima; that which quali- 
fies a man to touch even the moon 
through the tip of his little finger is 
called prapti; tliat wliich makes him 
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knowledge. His merit follows the bent 
of His Will ( Sankalpa ). He controls the 
activity of the residuum of merit and^ 
demerit subsisting in each individual*; 
( Jlvatma ), ns also that of the earth and 
other material substances, lie is 
Omnipotent in regard to His creation, 
though not failing to be influenced by the 
results of acts done by the beings He 
creates. Though devoid of purpose, He 
continues to act for the sake of His 
created beings; just as the father acts 
for his children, so does ikuoara also act 
for living beings. He is the Seer, the 
Cognizer, and the Knower of all things 
He is the instrumental cause of the 
universe. This is proved from the fact 
that the Primordial Matter, Paramaiius^ 
and Karmas, being themselves uncon- 
scious, are found to act only when they 
have an intelligent agent to control 
them. Such an agent is the Paramatimu 
He creates the universe by reason 
of His nature being so, just as the earth 
upholds things, because such is its 
nature. It is Isivara who makes the 
less-knowing Jroa go to heaven or to 
hell. The activities of the universe last 
only so long as He remains awake; and 

enjoy freedom of desire so as even to 
enter into the ground as if be is diving 
into water, is known as prakamya; 
that which makes him hving under his 
control everything witliout himself 
being under others' control is called 
vasitva; that w})icli qualifies him to 
produce, protect and destroy every- 
thing is called isitva; and that whicli 
makes him achieve whatever he desires 
at whatever time is known as yatrakama- 
vasayitva or satya-sankalpa — YBha., 
111-44. 

3. NBha., IV. i. 21. 
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when He takes rest, all the activities 
are stilled in the state of Cosmic Rest. 
This proves that He is the instrumental 
cause of the universe. His very nature 
consists of activity ( pravrtti ). 

a 

He does not possess any organism.' 
Vachaspati also quotes sruti in support 
of this. He teaches us what is good and 
had through the Vedas. He is the Father 
of the Universe. He is only One". 

The Paramatma is neither haddha. 
nor liberated. He is beyond these. As 
He does not possess nescience and pain, 
He is not under bondage. Again, as 
there exists Dharma in Him through 
Karma, and through Dharma, again, 
there is the eightfold aisvarya in Him, 
hence He cannot be called liberated as 
well. Udyotakara says that, as these are 
related terms, Iswara^^lio is never haddha^ 
cannot be ever liberated. It is, therefore, 
that He is called eternally liberated. 

1. A BRIEF DISCUSSION 
ABOUT SOME OF HIS 
CHARACTERISTICS 

( 1 ) It has been stated above that 
the Paramatma possesses eternal know- 
ledge. Now, a question is raised; Whether 
K'Toara is of the very nature of jhaiia^ as 
some hold, or is only a substratum of 
In ana, Vatsyayana undoubtedly holds 
the latter view and quotes the Sruii 
in support of his view. 
Even the Sruti ‘’f* ^ speaks 

1. Laugakabi Bhaakara says that thoro is 
the possibility of God’s having an 
organism produced through our adrishta 
iust as tho adrishta of a man causes the 
production of the organism of his wife. 
Kandali, p. 57. 


of the same. Again, it is said that the 
existence of the Paramatma, who is not 
qualified by intelligence, desire and 
effort, cannot be proved; so that all 
these three qualities arc the probans of 
the Paramatma also. This also disproves 
the view that Iswara is attributcless. 
Then, again, it may be asked: What 
about the Srutis which directly speak 
of the Paramatmh as attributeless ? 
To this it is said that the srutis speak 
of the Paramatma a.s such only to 
prevent the possibility of the devotees 
becoming attached to the various 
Aisvaryas belonging to the Paramatma, 
which would only drag them back to 
the world and be an obstacle in their 
way to liberation. 

( 2 ) About the number of qualities 
possessed by Iswara there is a difference 
of opinion between the Nyaya and the 
Vaisesika systems. According to the 
Vaisesikas, Jhvara possesses the ordinary 
qualities of number, dimension, separate- 
ness, conjunction and disjunction, and the 
specific qualities of consciousness, desire 
and effort. But Srldhara does not 
accept this view.' He further notes that 
others, however, hold that to (lod 
belongs unobstructed intelligence alone, 
which constitutes His creative power 
through which alone the activities 
proceeding from desire and effort are 
also performed. Hence, according to 
these people, God does not possess 
these two qualities. In other words. He 
has only six cjualities in all." Although 
§ridhara attributes this view to others, 
yet he himself appears to have accepted 
it, where he speaks of Iswara as the 
substratum of six qualities.*’ 

1. Kandali, p. 97. 2. Kavdali, p. 97. 

3. Kandali, p. 97. 
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But then there is another difficulty. 
Prasastapada clearly says that due 
to the desire of Maheswara creation 
and dissolution take place. While 
commenting upon this, Sridhara does 
not say anything and silently accepts 
the presence of desire in Maheswara, 
Again, Udyotakara also says that Ihvara 
possesses six qualities only. But just 
after this, again, he says that, of course, 
unchecked desire belongs to Ihoara. 
Similarly, Vrichaspati also accepts that 
both desire and effort are eternally 
present in Iswara, Jayanta also sup- 
ports this view. 

In order to remove this difficulty 
should wc say that those who hold that 
both desire and effort do not exist in 
Tswara think that His unobstructed 
intelligence alone constitutes these two 
qualities, and therefore, these are not 
separately mentioned ? 

Jayanta makes his view clear in a 
different way. Even accepting the 
eternity of desire in Jswara^ 

he says that sometimes during the 
interval of creation and dissolution, a 
desire, in the form 'may a particular 
man experience a particular kind of 
bho^'a proceeding from a particular kind 
of action* is produced in Tswara, This 
is also clear from the writings of 
Prasastapfida and others, who, in spite of 
the fact that they believe in the enternity 
of desire in Iswara^ say that a desire is 
produced in Maheswara to create the 
universe or to dissolve it. In other 
words, it appears that there is no doubt 
eternal desire in Iswara^ but that is of 
no use for the worldly activities; just as, 
in spite of the ^act that the Atma is ever 
in contact with the Manas ^ that 


contact does not produce any cognition, 
for which another contact is required, 

( 3 ) Jayanta is of opinion that 
Iswara also possesses eternal bliss 
( Sukha ), This is supported by Agama, 
If there be no eternal bliss, then there 
cannot be the capacity to create and 
dissolve this universe. But we know 
that almost all the Naiyayikas are 
opposed to this view. They hold that 
even the word ananda in the ,kruh 
does not mean happiness or 
bliss. It means the absence of pain. 
The word Sukha is very frequently 
used in the sense of absence of pain. 
Gangesa Upadhyaya, rejecting the view 
of Jayanta, even goes so far as to say 
that the use of the term 'Ananda' in the 
neuter gender in the §rutis 

etc, shows that Brahma is not 
Anandaswarhpa, The reason is that 
the word Ananda in the sense ol 
Anandaswarupa is always masculine. 
Hence according to Gangesa, by 
'Anaudain- we should understand 
'anandaviH^leP^ , But at other places 
Gangesa himself uses the term Anandu 
in the sense of ‘absence of pain*. It 
appears that as the Naiyayikas do not 
believe in the existence of eternal blis.^ 
in the liberated so they are not 

prepared to attribute it to the Paramatmn 
also. But there is a difference ol 
opinion here also. 

{ 4 ) It has been stated above that 
ls 7 vara possesses Dharma and the eight 
fold power. Now, Udyotakara anc 
Vachaspati say that He does not possesf 
Dharma, As regards the production o: 
everything, the two eternal fiaktis o 

1. lwoarammma» p. 181. 
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help Him. 

I ( 5 ) As regards His eightfold 
A'lkmarya also there is a difference of 
opinion. Udyotakara says that His 
Aiswarya is eternal. Vachaspati says 
that because His Jnanasakit and Kriyor 
A are eternal, His Atsraarya also is 
eternal. But as for Anima^ etc., they 
arc non-eternal, and this is clear from 
the Bha^ya also when it says that this 
form of Aihoarya is the result of His 
Dharma, This makes it clear that, 
according to Vatsyayana, there are two 
kinds of Aihvarya in the Parauiaitna — 
eternal and non-eternal. The latter is 
the result of His Dharma produced by 
a particular Karma. If it be not due to 
Karmtty then there will be the difficulty 
of reaping the fruit of those actions 
which have not been performed. And 
it is therefore that Vritsyilyaiia has said 
that He possesses Dharma, Although 
apparently, there is no Karma in Him, 
yet it is the Karma in the form of His 
Will ( Sankalpa ) which is said to be the 
cause of this Dharmay which again is the 
cause of the non-eternal Aihvarya. 
This makes it clear that the Dharma of 
Ihoara is not meant to lead to heaven 
but to produce the eightfold /I to 

move the Adi-stas of the Jivas to form 
creation just after the Cosmic Rest 
is over. 

V. AIM OF ISWARA IN 
CREATING THE UNIVERSE 

There is a view that Iswara cannot 
be the creator of the universe. The 
reason is — no wise man does anything 
without having any aim before him. 
God cannot have any selfish aim; for He 
possesses all the aiswarya and is fully 


achieved for which God will desire and 
make effort to create the universe. To 
this it is said that it is not a fact that all 
our acLivilies proceed from a selfish 
motive alone. For instance, a father, 
even having nothing to do for his own 
self, docs make efforts to do things for 
the good of his children. Similarly, God, 
although He does not do anything for 
His own good, desires and makes efforts 
to create the universe for the good of 
the would-be created beings. 

Now, an objection is raised here; If 
God creates the universe out of com- 
passion for the JWaSf then He ought to 
have created only happy persons and 
not unhappy ones. To this an obvious 
answer may be given that God does not 
create the universe without taking into 
consideration the meritorious and the 
demeritorious deeds of the Jivas. There 
may be an objection here to the compas- 
sionate nature of God; but otherwise 
there will be the anomaly of reaping the 
fruits of actions not done by oneself and 
not reaping the fruits of actions which 
one performs. Helping the Jivas to 
reap the fruits of their past deeds in 
order to qualify themselves for libera- 
tion is itself a compassionate action of 
Pwara. 

Some, again, hold that 'B 7 vara creates 
the universe for the sake of siiort 
( Krlija ). But this view is untenable; 
for those alone who do not otherwise 
experience bliss take to kr’nla [rati), 
Bhagavan does not possess any pain, 
hence He docs not do anything for 
achieving bliss. 

Others, again, think that God wants 
to make others know His own Aihvarya, 
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and therefore creates tlie universe. But 
this is also rejected on the s^round that, as 
God is fully satisfied in every respect, He 
should have no reason to make a show 
of His Aiswarya, which does not add to 
Him anything:, nor does He lose any- 
thing without showing His Aiswarya, 

After criticizing these two views 
Udyotakara gives his own. According to 
him, God creates the universe because 
it is His very nature to do so. It may 
be then asked: If that is His very nature, 
then, since He cannot get rid of it, there 
will be a constant creation and never 
any dissolution. To this, again, Udyota- 
kara gives his reply that God possesses 
intelligence through which He creates 
only when the auxiliary causes of crea- 
tion present themselves to Him. These 
auxiliaries do not appear simultaneously. 
Hence there is bound to be succession 
in creation and also in dissolution. 

Jayanta also holds a similar view. 
He says that it is the very nature of God 
that sometimes He creates the universe 
and sometimes destroys it, like the 
rising and setting of the sun. 

VI. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
jIvAtma and PARAMATMA 

V^tsyaynna, distinguishing the 


Paramaima from the fivatma, says that 
He is a different Alma qualified by attri- 
butes. This leads some to doubt whether 
these two Atmas are one or two different 
entities. But Vatsyayana himself says 
that they do not belong to two different 
classes, but both these types of 
Atmas are conscious, and as such 
they cannot be classed under any 
different categories which are all non- 
conscious. 

Although both are classed under the 
same category, that is, the Atma^ yet 
there is enough difference between 
them. The Jlvaima possesses demerit, 
nescience and carelessness. It does not 
possess the eightfold Athvarya , ' 
Bondage and liberation are attributed 
to this Atma. There are an infinite 
number of Jivatmas. But Paramaima 
possesses none of these and is one 
without a second. 

It is needless to say that this differ- 
ence is preached here only because wc 
want to confine ourscl\ cs here within the 
limits of Nyaya and Vaisesika; otherwise 
the fact is:— 

^5 HiHiRsi I 


Single-minded devotion exists only where God and His devotee meet in 
seclusion— the devotee merges himself in §ri Bhagavan, and Sri Bhagavan unites 
Himself with the devotee. 

— ^S>/ Ekanat/ia. 

Allow yourself to be cheated, rather than cheat another; there is happiness 
in being cheated, and sorrow in cheating another. 


—Kabir. 



Saint Aruni 


There was a sage, Dlioumya by 
name.* In his beautiful on the 
banks of a river he maintained several 
hundreds of Brahmacliarls for impart- 
ing Sastric knowledge to them. 

Every day Havana was performed 
in the As raw a with the sound of Swahii 
resounding in all directions- The 
fragrant smoke of Tfavafia charged the 
Asrama and its surroundings with 
•a delicious aroma and the leaves of the 
trees wore a smoky appearance. 

In the morning, the Asrama echoed 
with the sweet songs of birds on 
the trees and the Hrahinacharis were 
found busy with their respective duties. 
If one was studying the Vedas, another 
was collecting fuel fur Havana, a third 
was picking (lowers for worship, and a 
fourth was plucking fruits from the 
trees for the use of the Gum and the 
Asramites. Some one milked the cow.s, 
while another cleaned the roads and a 
third was seen drying his clothes which 
he had just washed himself. The wife of 
the Rn used to sit on a raised platform 
and feed the deer with tender blades 
of grass and enjoy their skipping and 
frisking. 

Sometimes a deer would try to 
snatch away grass from the mouth of 
another and still another would snatch 
away grass from the lady herself and 
run away. Sometimes a deer would 
approach the lady stealthily from 
behind and begin to lick the back of her 
hand. Sometimes they quarrelled 
among themselves and the lady had to 
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intervene by giving them grass sepa- 
rately, and thus teach them to refrain 
from becoming greedy. 

One day, all the lirahinachilris 
were seated in the parlour of the 
Akrama along with the Guru and were 
discussing things between themselves. 
One of them ciujuired as to what was 
the number of the Sastras and an- 
other replied that they wore six. A 
newcomer to the /W rama said that the 
Sastras prescribe early rising, but in 
those chilly days of winter it was very 
inconvenient. To shiver with cold at 
rising and then to plunge in the river 
for a bath and, next, to perform 
Sandhya, where also cold water had to 
be u.sed, was most irksome: these 
Sastras confound a man. To this 
another replied, “Brother, do not talk so 
loose as that. ICarly rising removes 
laziness, the body becomes pure and the 
mind feels fresh and clear. Prayers 
purify the soul and destroy the sins that 
have been committed unwittingly. 
Cold strengthens the l)ody and braces 
up the spirits. That is why hill people 
are very strong and hard-working.” 

The Guru now glanced at every 
one of the pupils and, after having 
counted them all, impatiently enquired, 
“Why ? Where is Aruni to-day ?” 

Aruni was a native of the Punjab. 
He had been in another Gurnktila for 
twenty years. Tired of the intricacies of 
the Sastras, he had come to this Akrama 
and, from the moment he entered it, he 
took upon himself the one and the only 
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duty of serving the Guru^ putting away 
studies altogether. This continued 
service had brought him some solace, 
some consolation. To arrange a bath 
for the Guni» to wash his clothes, to 
collect material for his daily worship, to 
wash and clean the utensils of worship, 
to bring water for the requirements of the 
Guntf to clean the Ya 'jiiauilti, to spread 
the Guru’s bed and to massage his feet 
was his daily routine. He tried to 
perceive the real secret of all Knowledge 
in what the Giirn spoke or taught. He 
considered the Guru as his God. He 
very carefully watched and studied 
every word that fell from the Guru’s 
lips and reverently o])served the way in 
which the Guru led his life. He was 
always prepared to sacrifice anything in 
the service of the Guru, That was the 
only ideal of his life and in that he 
seemed to realize everything else. 

If Aruni, after rendering the 
necessary service to the Guru, had 
still any time left, he used to devote 
it to the service of his fellow-pupils. 
He would water the orchard of one, 
clean the hut of another, light their 
lamps and wash their clothes. He 
would fetch and administer medicine to 
the sick inmates of the Asramay clean 
their beds, feed them at the proper time 
and minister to their requirements in 
every way. He was very kind to the 
boys newly admitted to the Asrania 
and treated them as if they were his own 
brothers. He introduced them to each 
other and to the old boys. He taught 
them the rules of the Akrama, took them 
round to all the specific places in the 
Akrama and acquainted them with the 
observance of each place. If any of the 
new boys became home-sick, he played 
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with them and tried to console them in 
every possible way by diverting their 
attention to the birds and beasts of the 
Akrama. 

Some clever boys took undue 
advantage of the simplicity of •Aruni. 
They would get him to do for them the 
odd jobs of the Akrama and would them- 
selves take to their lessons during the 
time thus saved. Some considered him 
a rustic and scoiTed at him. Some good 
boys pitied him and some honoured him 
for his great devotion to the Gum, 
Generally all the boys were pleased 
with him for his accommodating 
disposition. 

“Aruni is not to be seen to-day ?” 
asked the Guru. 

“He may have gone to sleep,” said 
one of the pupils. 

“He may be fastening the calf,” said 
another. 

“He may be making merry in the 
field,” observed another, adding, “Is that 
the way of a student ? If he was here 
for studies, should he keep away from 
the Paihakala day in and day out ?” 

“That is why he has not been able 
to be through even one branch of the 
Vedas for the last twenty years,” 
remarked the fourth. 

“One cannot say what for he is here 
in the Akrama. Sometimes our brains 
begin to whirl when an incomprehensible 
secret of the Vedas is explained to us; 
then what about this regular truant ?” 
observed the fifth. 

“Poor fellow, he is busy all the day 
doing one thing or another. He has ‘ 
no time to spare for his studies,” said 
the sixth. 
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”That simple fellow is busy all 
day doing something either for the 
Asrama or for us, the ASramites. But 
nobody acknowledges his indebtedness 
to that noble soul. On the other 
hand, 'every one is dispraising him. Is 
it not strange and something unmanly?** 
asked the eighth. 

The Gtirit Dhoumya listened to 
all this and then, reflecting over it for a 
while, said, “Well, let us go and find him 
out.” 

While they were talking like this, 
the sky became overcast with dark 
clouds. It began to thunder heavily. 
Everything was dark on all sides, the 
darkness being relieved only by a streak 
of lightning now and then. It was 
difficult cither to sec anything or to hear 
anything. The cows in the forest began 
to run homeward. The deer in the 
Ai'famat all collected in one place and 
with their mouths turned upward, 
seemed to be waiting for a catastrophe. 
Even the beasts of prey were running 
about to seek a place of shelter. The 
birds flew into their nests with their 
little ones. There was silence reigning 
supreme everywhere in the forest. 

The students, standing by the side 
of the Guru, began to talk among 
themselves, and one of them said, “Look 
here, what a dreadful cloud is hanging 
there in the sky.*’ 

“Look there at your back, a whole 
army of clouds is marching on unto us,” 
said another. 

“We had never seen such frightful 
things before,** said the third. 

“It appears to me that the world is 
going to perish in the deluge that 
seems to be coming. If all these clouds 


pour forth, I doubt if anything in the 
world will escape being washed away,” 
remarked the fourth. 

“Run, run; it is upon us,” said the 
fifth, and all the students ran .iway in 
all directions to lake shelter in their 
huts. 

It began in torrents and the whole 
of the A'^rama was full of water 
in no time. Most of the huts were 
inundated, leaving hardly room for any 
one to sit. Everything got perfectly 
drenched. 

The Guru’s wife, too, was in a 
peculiar predicament. Her hut was 
leaking in many places. She picked up 
things from one place to carry them to 
another where it was not leaking; but 
she could hardly reach that other 
spot before that, too, began to leak. 
Next, the water in the parlour in front 
of her hut also found its way into the 
hut. She became confounded and began 
to cry for help, saying, “Aruni ! Aruni !'* 

The students ran to her help and 
the Guru, too, hastened to the place. 
They soon prepared a dam for prevent- 
ing the water from rushing in and 
what had already entered the hut, they 
threw out with their hands. It stopped 
raining and this restored to the A^ /'ama 
its wonted peace that had, for a while, 
been disturbed. 

All the students, seated in their 
huts, were now talking gleefully. But 
Aruni was still out in the forest, in quest 
of the Guru’s cow. He had received all 
the torrents of rain and the heavy 
blasts of wind accompanied by thunder 
and lightning, under the canopy of the 
sky, unprotected and unbefriended. The 
sparse clothing of bark of trees that he 
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wore was not only drenched but was 
also torn into shreds by getting in- 
volved in thorny bushes and his body 
bled at several places. But he would 
not return to the Akrama until he 
had found out the Ouru's cow. As 
soon as the rain stopped he began 
calling out for the cow, saying, “§yama ! 
Syania I” Recognizing the voice of 
Aruni, she came running towards him. 
Aruni was so pleased as if he had got his 
own, his very mother. Both returned to 
the Asrama, Aruni fastened her to her 
place, gave her grass to eat, milked her 
after letting the calf have its full share 
and then went to the Gum and made 
his usual obeisance. 

At the time the G^iru was talking 
to the students about the dam round the 
field and of the necessity of strength- 
ening it, so that the water in the field 
might not flow out 

“Sir, my clothes have become quite 
wet I have put them in the sun to dry 
up. I may go to see if these have not 
flown away.” The Gtmi nodding, the 
boy went away. 

“Guruji, my hut was rather old; let 
me go and see if it has suffered any 
damage.” Another went away. 

“Sir, my books and Asana (mattress) 
were lying under a tree, I do not know 
if any one picked them up.” The third 
also left 

“Sir, I am very busy otherwise. I 
have yet to do my lessons,” said the 
fourth. 

One by one, all the students, for one 
reason or other, went to their respective 
huts and just at that time Arupi 
appeared before the Guru. The 
said, “Aruni, where have you been all 


this time, in the thunder and rain ? W 
missed you very much.” 

Taken aback, Aruni replied, witl 
folded hands, “Sire, I was out in tL 
forest at the time in search of Syami 
and have just returned. I am late. Sir 
but I will presently prepare things fc 
the Haifana.^' 

“Aruni, don’t you mind that at a 
the Havana will be performed, in du 
course. You had better go to the field a 
repair the dam, so that water might i 
flow out.” Aruni bowed in complfant 
and at once ran towards the field. 

The field was brimming with wate 
and presented the appearance of a lake 
The blasts of wind still blowing made th 
water overflow in many places and, i 
it was still gathering volume, the dai 
was in danger of giving way in severt 
places. Aruni was very strong ? 
resolute, but he had never to face Sa 
odds before. He felt a little perplexi 
and looked on calmly and quietly foi 
while. But the next instant, he war x\. 
it. He started work from one end of 
the field and, removing handfuls of earth 
and placing them on the dam, went o. 
repairing it. The earth being rather 
moist and the water pressure in the 
field heavy, the moist earth melted away, 
but Aruni did not despair. He repaired 
the dam completely, but in one place the 
water oozed out with great velocity and 
he did not succeed in stopping it. Aruni 
felt exhausted. His hands and feet 
refused to work and he had no com- 
panion to help him in the difficult job, 
nor could he go to fetch one. 

In complete despair Arupi began 
to think within himself thus: ^ “It is 
twenty years that I have been in the 
Ahrama and never was there a> 
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Kcasion when I failed to comply with 
he Guru's commands. If I fail to check 
ind stop the outflow of water, it will be 
* great disgrace and I shall have lost 
what little merit I may have earned." 
\s tfiis thought crossed his mind, he 
lelt as if charged with fresh vigour and, 
''ith a glow of delight on his face, he 
gain addressed himself thus, “Oh, what 
fool I am ! Why not put this lump of 
■'*rth, my body, composed of flesh and 
ne, into the breach and thus repair it?" 
'ithout any further thought, Aruni 
iirew himself into the breach and the 
outflow of water ceased immediately. 

It was night and darkness enshroud- 
id everything. Not a sound was heard 
mt ot the passage of water in the 
leighbourhood. The world all around 
yas fast asleep, even the birds and the 
' ;asts were having their nap; mothers, 
Iging their little ones, lay listless, 
lobody stirred. 

Oppressed with hunger and thirst, 

.. \ni lay where he was, a part of the 
datU to the Ciuru's field. Half of his 
body was immersed in mud. His cars 
were full of water and his body was 
feeling the pricking of thorns and bram- 
bles. Move he cannot, he could not. 
Aruni lay stark as a stone. He 
was half-dead. His head alone was 
above water. He seemed to be in the 
last moments of his life and was still 
thinking of his duty to his Guru. 
Whether he lived or lost his life, did not 
matter to him. What he minded was 
that the dam should remain in order. 

It was morning. The Asramites 
awoke and took to their daily duties 
and tasks. They had their bath, said 
,(beir prayers, and appeared before the 
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Guru to offer their salutations; but Aruni 
was not among them. The Gtim 
enquired, “Where is Aruni ?" 

“He may be roaming about some- 
where," said one. 

“He was coming in this direction 
just now,” rejoined another. 

“Sir, you had sent him to repair the 
dam last night; he may be still there,” 
remarked a third. 

“It appears that Aruni did not 
return from the field,” said the Guru. 
and added, “let us go to find him out.” 

All directed their steps towards the 
field and the students began to talk 
among themselves thus. “Aruni will be 
taken to task to-day," said one. 

“To-day .Aruni will know what it is 
to be a truant,” said another. 

“It is after long that the thief is 
going to be caught red-handed to-day,” 
observed another. 

“He could not be traced at night so 
often and, when asked, used always to 
say that he was with Guruji,” said the 
fourth. 

Guruji reached the field with the 
boys following him at a distance. He 
called out “Aruni ! Aruni !”, but no res- 
ponse was forthcoming from the faithful 
Aruiii. Nor was he visible anywhere. 
Aruni could not hear for the reason 
that his cars were full of water and he 
was unconscious. Guruji went round 
the field to see if the dam was in order 
and after a little while reached the spot 
where Aruni lay. The Guru was 
stunned to see him forming part of the 
dam; he reflected for a moment and then 
called out, “Aruni, my son Arupi, get 
up.” Aruni got up and fell at the feet 
of Guruji, as if nothing had happened. 
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Guruji was very much moved by the 
sight and tears of love fell from his 
eyes. He took the mud-covered Aruni 
into his embrace and Aruni, as soon as 
he was released therefrom, again fell at 
the feet of Guruji. Meanwhile the 
students also reached the spot and each 
one tried to take hold of Aruni and to 
enquire in whispers as to where he had 
been for the night. 

The Giirn heard these whispers, 
and felt annoyed at the impertinent 
queries, and said, “Naughty striplings, 
you have no right to touch Aruni. You 
have not understood him. You are proud 
of your learning. This pride has blinded 
you. Your sacrifices and religious 
rites and your chanting of the Vodic 
hymns have swollen your head. Your 
learning is tinsel and that of Aruprs is 
gold. He has realized the religion of 
service. 

“You take Aruni for a stupid fellow; 
you are yourselves foolish. You do not 
know that Aruni came to this Jsrama 
after he had learnt all that you can now 
boast of. You think that you have been 
through with the Vedas, but you do not 
know that the Vedas arc at the tip of 
Arurii’s tongue. Aruni is a full-fledged 
Sastfi from to-day. You are here in 
the Guru's Asrama at the disposal of 
the Gxmi, but you have hidden away 
all that you possess. Your bodies, your 
bands and feet, your intellect and your 
mind should all be at the bidding of the 
Gum. Are you prepared to yield up, 
surrender these possessions of yours to 
the Guru f The vanity, the conscious- 
ness of self that is lurking in you does 
not permit you to dedicate these to the 

Translated by Balmukund Yerma. 
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6^»f?/and, without such a dedications; 
such a self-surrender, you may be sure [ 
no real good, no real merit can b( 
achieved by you, either here or^ 
elsewhere. 

“My son, Aruni, your face is bright 
and resplendent with the light of the 
Vedas. You are blessed. You have 
realized the Great Self.” Aruni bowed 
again at the feet of the Giiru, ^ 

Aruni returned to the Asrama, He’ 
took his bath, performed the daily 
sacrifices and said his prayers. The 
Guru’s wife served food to Aruni with 
her own hands. 

Aruni was no longer the old Aruni. 
There was a great change brought about 
in him by the good wishes of the Guru. 
Now all the inmates of the Asrama 
praised him and he was talked of 
everywhere. 

Next iiiorning, after saying his 
prayers, Aruni approached the Gum to 
ask leave for going back to his place. 
The Guru gave the permission and then 
Aruni entreated the 6r«m to let him know 
the Guru-Dak^ina that was required 
of him. The Guru said that the service 
he had done to him and to the 
Asrama was enough in the way of 
Daksina. Aruni bowed at the feet of ■ 
the Gant and Guru’s wife, and then he 
bowed to each one of the inmates of the 
Asrama. ^ 

Aruni then returned to his place. 
He became known all over the country 
and was held in great respect. He wrote 
many books and was known as one of 
the first-rate men of learning, all ovei? 
the country.* 



ijri Ramakrishna Deva. 

( The Prophet of Love and Harmony. ) 


Highlit years ago, the great I'rench 
avant and litterateur ]\lons. Roiunin 
Holland wrote in the preface to his 
Life of Sri Ramakrishna': “I am 
(ringing to Europe, as yet unaware 
(f it, the fruit of a new autumn, a 
lew message of the soul, tlie sym- 
diony of India, bearing the name of 
Jamakrishna. It can be shown ( and 
ve shall not fail to point out ) that 
his sympliony like those of our 
dassical masters is built up of a 
lundred different musical elements 
imanating from the past. Hut the 
lovereign personality concentrating 
n himself the diversity of these 
elements and fashioning them into a 
•oyal harmony is always the one who 
fives his name to the work though 
t contains within itself the labour of 
^generations. And with his victorious 
sign he marks a new era.” Coming 
IS it docs from the pen of one of 
:he master-minds of the West it be- 
speaks the regard and reverence he 
bears towards one of the greatest 
saints of India of the last century. 
Mons. Romain Rolland has caught 
and has gone deep into the very 
soul of the theme and has placed 
before the public the special message 
with all its brilliance and grandeur. 
The Saint of Dakshineswar, who 
never entered the portals of any 
University, was indeed the veritable 
and shining example of the Doctrine 
of Harmony of all Religions. 


By an A 

the grand vSYNTHESIS 

Not only did he plunge himself 
heart and soul into the depths of 
various forms of Sadhaiias ( means 
to spiritual realization ) inculcated in 
the Hindu Scriptures and gain there- 
by the unique experience of super- 
conscious state, hut he was also 
blessed with the vision of Christ and 
Allah when lie underwent the dis- 
ciplines prescribed by the Christian and 
Islamic faiths respectively. The grand 
synthesis and harmony which the 
master realized by the sheer Tapasya 
( contemplations and meditations ) was 
clearly echoed at the Parliament of 
Religions held at Chicago in 1893 
when Jiis foremost disciple spoke 
the wisdom of the East. “Do I 
wish that Christians would become 
Hindus ? God forbid ! Do I wish 
that the Hindu or Huddhist would 
become a Christian ? God forbid !” 

Moreover, the great controversy 
that was going on from time im- 
memorial ill the land of Bharata- 
varsa regarding the supremacy of 
the four Great Paths, JJ/iina, B/iaklt\ 
Karma and Yoga^ was hushed for 
ever when the Master practically 
demonstrated the self-sufficiency of 
each path for the achievement of 
God -vision and soul-salvation. He 
has thus given to each its legitimate 
place and equal importance in the 
scheme of the religious life. 



A UNiyUli Fl^KtJUNAlVlTY 


His spiritual genius was unique, 
blending into one the two great 
streams whose fountain-heads were 
Lord Buddha and Acharya Sankara re- 
spectively. Rarely does one come across 
such a remarkable combination in one 
and the same personage. Besides, his 
religion is not dry intellectualism, 
but one which permeates every phase 
of life, individual and collective. To 
him, service to humanity without any 
idea of return was the highest 
expression of worship. 

At the evening of this present 
civilization when individuals, societies 


.and nations are flying at qq 
other’s throats, actuated by selflshju 
jealousy and hatred, the message oH 
Ramakrishna has a special signiflc|P 
The Gospel of Divine unity » 
identity, harmony and co-opejg^ 
love and knowledge and service!^ 
sacrifice, delivered by the Sag^^ 
Dakshineswar, is the crying ncedj 
the hour. What rules the univ^ 
of man ? Is it the closed fist» 
the clasped embrace ? History sq 
the former has hopelessly and ridi 
lously failed and is never ' going 
.succeed in future in conquering. 
vast and mighty empire of hum 
minds. 


The Flower of Light. 

This whiteness has no withering: 

When iietals fall, 

Miraculous swan’s down through the aii*, 

A hundred petals build the crowning flower 

Still, nor all 

Dissevering gusts can make that stateliness loss fair. 

The bee can settle in its heart of light — 

O winged soul; 

But we with fettered feet and soiled with clay 
Gaze through bewildered tears 

At that quintessenced goal, 

Graving one prized petal-touch may light on our dismay. 











